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LAMENNAIS. 


I. 

Amonosi?  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  reaction  of  the  present  century, 
Lamennais  stands  in  an  exceptional  position,  as  one  who  possessed 
sympathies  too  wide  for  his  cause,  and  by  them  was  carried  into 
opposition  to  his  party,  his  dearest  friends,  and  his  former  self. 
It  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  do  justice  to  such  an  intellectual  life  as 
his  in  a  ottort  sketch  like  the  following,  since  there  is  not  one  system 
of  thought  to  be  dealt  with,  but  there  are  several  systems,  each 
distinct  from  the  other,  elaborate,  and  fully  conceived.  A  skilful' 
hand  might,  no  doubt,  manipulate  these  so  as  to  construct  a  kind  of 
unity  out  of  the  ultimate  principles  of  all ;  but  in  reality,  while 
Lamennais's  changes  of  opinion  are  easy  to  account  for,  and  by  an 
observer  of  clear  insight  might  even,  in  great  degree,  have  been* 
predicted,  a  genuine  unity  is  to  be  sought  for  rather  in  the  moral 
character  of  the  man  than  in  any  of  his  intellectual  beliefs.  There 
it  is  that  we  discover  the  actual  centre  of  all  he  thought  and  felt 
and  did. 

Much  that  is  true  may  be  conveyed  by  saying  that  Lamennciis  pos- 
sessed, in  a  high  degree,  the  prophetic  character.  What  was  the 
Hebrew  prophet  as  we  find  him  represented  to  us  in  the  books  of  the 
Kings  and  Chronicles,  and  self-revealed  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets 
themselves  ?  Primarily,  a  "  man  of  God  " — a  man  elevated  by  his 
mass  of  character  and  fervour  of  moral  feelings  above  the  common 
level  of  the  race.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  in  the  deepest  sense,  a  social 
man — ^not  social,  indeed,  in  the  vulgar  meaning  of  the  word — 
no  lover  of  salutations  in  the  street  or  greetings  in  the  market-place 
— ^but  in  all  his  solitudes,  upon  the  mountain  and  in  the  desert^  and 
in  kings'  palaces  and  in  the  solitudes  of  thought  or  of  vision,  impas- 
sioned by  the  highest  interests  of  society.  A  man  of  the  people, 
therefore,  as  well  as  a  man  of  God.  Eagerly  watching  the  move- 
ments of  society,  with  small  critical  discernment  and  little  play  of 
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2  LAMENNAIS. 

intelligence,  but  with  much  fierce  insight ;  crying  aloud  against  its 
sins,  and  crying  aloud  against  the  sins  of  its  oppressors  and  blind 
guides  ;  indignant,  disdainful,  pitiful,  exultant,  forlorn  for  its  sake  ; 
haughty  and  humble  because  alone  with  God ;  hating  nothing  so 
much  as  moderation  and  worldly  compromises ;  with  his  mouth  full 
of  blessing  and  of  curses,  the  same  spring  sending  forth  sweet  water 
and  bitter  ;  and  with  his  soul  ever  possessed  by  a  vision  of  a  shining 
future  to  be  realised  through  unknown  instruments,  but,  as  a  sure 
moral  instinct  testified,  not  without  confusion  and  garments  rolled  in 
blood.     Such  a  prophet  was  Lamennais. 

But,  if  a  prophet,  he  was  yet  a  prophet  in  our  logical  western 
world,  and  Bacon  and  Descartes  had  lived  before  him.  Paris,  with 
its  scientific  methods  and  practised  intellects,  diflered  a  good  deal 
from  Jerusalem,  and  a  simple  **  Thus  saith  the  Lord  "  would  have 
been  received  with  a  peculiar  expression  of  the  lips  and  eyes  by  the 
children  of  Voltaire  not  to  be  found  upon  the  faces  of  the  children  of 
Abraham,  jffotwithstanding  this,  a  "Thus  saith  the  Lord"  is  often 
on  the  lips  of  Lamennais.  He  however  attempts,  again  and  again, 
to  give  his  perceptions  of  truth  a  logical  basis.  For  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life  he  paid  homage  always  more  and  more  to  the  scien- 
tific movement.  But  the  sj^stem  of  Lamennais,  as  developed  in  his 
"  Esquisse  d'une  Philosophic,"  is  less  a  philosophy  than  a  vast  phi- 
losophical epopee,  such  as  we  might  imagine  to  have  been  chanted 
ages  ago  in  some  Indian  grove ;  and,  while  doing  homage  to  the 
scientific  movement,  Lamennais  certainly  possessed  little  of  the 
scientific  intellect.  "  Un  esprit  si  absolu,"  M.  Renan  well  says,  "  ne 
pouvait  etre  curieux." 

There  is  another  side  of  the  character  of  Lamennais  verv  difierent 
from  that  which  has  been  brought  under  notice,  but  not  inconsistent 
with  it.  In  the  austere  solitudes  of  mountains,  and  in  rocky  angles 
drenched  by  the  spray  of  water- falls,  we  are  surprised  by  beautiful 
and  tender  flowers.  But  the  surprise  in  such  cases  is  without  just 
cause.  An  atmosphere  of  purity  is  favourable  to  all  delicate  growtlis. 
It  is  not  hard  to  picture  to  one's  self  that  wild,  Bedouin-like  Elijah 
repeating  rhymes  to  a  child  of  Jezebel  upon  his  knee.  Certainly 
Lamennais  (who  had  something  of  Elijah  in  him)  possessed  a  nature 
the  boldness  and  elevation  of  which  were  not  unfavourable  to  gentle- 
ness and  tender  feeling.  He  was,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  sensitive 
to  the  beauty  of  the  external  world,  and  of  art.  His  immense  need 
of  repose — such  a  need  as  is  proper  to  great  natures — sought  satis- 
faction in  the  Breton  woods  for  days  and  weeks,  and  in  the  society 
of  persons  whose  simplicity  of  character  invincibly  attracted  him. 
His  conversation  was  often  full  of  play,  and  so  are  many  of  his 
letters,  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  the  play  sometimes  becomes 
laborious.     His  poetical  writings  (if  we  may  so  style  such  compo- 
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sitions  as  "  Lea  Paroles  d'un  Croyant'*  and  "  TJne  Voix  de  Prison**) 
pass  in  swift  transitions  from  scenes  of  horror,  conclaves  of  deceit- 
ful and  tyrannical  kings,  tortures,  and  gloom,  and  blood,  martyr- 
doms and  terrible  victories,  denunciations  and  prophetic  wrath,  to 
gracious  presences  of  childhood  and  womanhood,  interiors  of  cottage 
life,  whispers  as  of  quiet  seas,  radiance  as  of  summer  dawns,  and 
comfortable  words  of  hope  and  love. 

II. 

F^licit^  Robert  de  la  Mennais,  the  fourth  of  six  children,  was  born 
at  Saint  Malo,  in  Brittany,  on  the  19th  of  June,  1782.    'M.  Pierre- 
Louis  Robert,  his  father,  a  merchant  and  shipowner  of  Saint  Malo, 
for  important  services  rendered  to  the  Government,  and  for  acts  of 
munificence  to  the  poor  in  times  of  scarcity,  was  ennobled  by  Louis 
XVI.  a  few  years  after  the  birth  of  F^licit^,  and  took  his  title  from  a 
small  estate  called  La  Mennais.     The  Robert  family  vas  characteris- 
tically Breton,  determined,  energetic,  attached  tp-tbe  past,  apt  to 
extreme  views  and  feelings.     Through  his  mothQr's.  family,  some 
Irish  blood  entered  into  F^li's  veins.     Of  his  childhood  we  are  told 
little,  but  enough  to  make  us  understand  that  much  physical  delicacy, 
and  an  excitable  nervous  temperament,  made  it  irritable,  capricious, 
and  rebellious  against  restraint.     We  read  of  his  being  tied  to  the 
school-bench  to  be  kept  quiet,  and  he  used  himself  to  tell  how  one 
day,  in  a  boat  secretly  seized,  he  pushed  off  from  shore,  and  with 
what  feelings  he  gave  defiance  tx>  the  sea.     Nor  was  it  only  the  spell 
of  animal  gladness  which  nature  laid  upon  the  child.    At.  eight  years 
old,  gazing  upon  a  stormy  waste  of  waters,  he  thought  "  h^  beheld 
the  infinite  and  felt  God,"  and  said  to  himself  of  those  lieside  him, 
with  a  sense  of  prid6  which  afterwards  shocked  him  in  one  so  young, 
'*  They  are  looking  at  what  I  am  looking,  but  they  do  not  see  what  I 
see."     There  is  much  of  the  future  man  in  these  anecdotes,  and  when 
we  add  the  picture  of  the  boy  lace-making  in  an  upper  room  at 
home,  or  tending  lovingly  his  flowers,  we  have  already  his  life  in 
miniature. 

While  Lamennais  was  still  a  child,  the  thunder-clouds  of  the 
Revolution  burst.  A  pious  Breton  family,  clinging  to  an  ancient 
cause  with  the  provincial  tenacity,  and  attached  to  the  Crown  by 
recent  favours,  could  not  but  be  deeply  sensible  of  the  changed 
circumstances.  Lamennais  would  often,  in  after  years,  tell  with 
undiminished  emotion  how  at  times  a  proscribed  priest  stole,  dis- 
gpuised  and  under  cover  of  darkness,  to  his  father's  house ;  how  in  a 
gparret,  with  two  candles  flaring  upon  a  table  which  served  as  altar, 
the  ^Eunily  would  assemble,  while  a  servant  kept  watch  without ;  how 
mass  would  be  said,  little  Jean  de  la  Mennais,  the  elder  brother, 
aasisting,  and  the  blessing  be  given  to  the  old  people  and  the  chil- 
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dren  ;  and  how  the  priest  would  depart  before  the  dawn.  In  1796, 
in  the  time  of  the  Directory  Government,  a  visit  was  paid  to  Paris, 
and  the  young  royalist,  with  the  pride  of  authorship  at  fourteen 
yean  of  age,  saw  articles  of  his  own  appear  in  some  obscure  and 
forgotten  journal.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  he  had  not  spent  all 
his  time  in  giving  trouble  to  his  schoolmasters.  Early,  indeed,  his 
energy  had  turned  itself  upon  books,  and,  when  left  in  the  solitude 
of  LaChenaie,  the  charm  of  which  was  so  often  to  subdue  the  discords 
of  his  life,  to  the  somewhat  lax  guidance  of  his  uncle,  he  devoured, 
and,  what  is  more,  digested  into  piles  of  manuscript,  a  large  library, 
and  before  long  was  &miliar  with  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  English, 
German,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  This  uncle,  familiarly  known  as 
Tonton,  was  an  eclectic  in  literature,  and  with  equal  pleasure  could 
attire  in  French  garb  the  Book  of  Job  and  the  Odes  of  Horace  ;  and 
if  he  was  no  friend  of  the  eighteenth-century  philosophers,  he  yet 
did  not  lock  them  up  from  his  pupil ;  so  that  with  ecclesiastical 
historians,  Church  fathers,  and  orthodox  divines,  Felicite  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  fathers  of  the  Revolution  and  the  di\'ines  of  the 
synagogue  of  Satan.  One  day  the  shadow  of  scepticism  passed  across 
his  mind,  and  seemed  to  pass  idly,  like  the  ineffectual  shadow  of  a 
cloud.  His  was  a  soul  which  in  childhood,  if  not  carried  away  by 
violent  influences  in  a  contrary  direction,  could  not  but  be  devout, 
and  we  read  of  his  making  pilgrimages  to  the  neighbouring  chapels 
to  worship  in  secret  the  Holy  Sacrament.  But  at  a  later  period  the 
doubts  returned,  and  he  fell  into  a  way  of  worldly  indifference  for 
the  affairs  of  religion,  so  that  his  first  communion  was  long  delayed. 
In  these  days  he  gave  himself  up  with  characteristic  ardour  to  bodily 
exercises  not  of  the  religious  kind,  becoming  a  hard  rider,  fencing 
for  whole  days,  and  swimming  till  utterly  exhausted.  We  can  believe 
that  his  will  may  have  rejoiced  in  proving  its  mastery  over  the  frail 
and  sensitive  body  in  which  it  was  lodged.  But  the  religious  spirit, 
if  it  slept  lightly  for  a  while,  before  long  awoke  to  vigorous  life.  In 
1807  appeared  a  translation  by  Lamennais  of  the  little  ascetic  treatise 
of  Louis  deBlois,  "Speculum  Monachorum''  ("Guide  Spirituel"  the 
translator  named  it),  with  a  preface  breathing  a  spirit  of  the  ten- 
derest  piety,  and  in  the  following  year  his  first  original  production, 
"  Rfeflexions  sur  I'fitat  de  l' figlise." 

Already  the  conflicts  of  his  life  had  begun.  Notwithstanding  some 
eulogistic  phrases  applied  to  the  Emperor,  the  "Reflexions"  was 
seized  by  the  police,  the  relations  of  Napoleon  with  the  Church  at 
that  period  being  delicate  and  sensitive  to  criticism.  The  Restoration 
came,  and  Lamennais,  free  to  publish  his  animadversions,  did  not  let 
slip  the  opportunity.  Already  we  perceive  the  passionate  limitation  of 
view,  and  the  absoluteness  of  expression  which  characterise  the  author 
of  the  "Essai  sur  TlndiffiSrence  "  and  "Le  Livre  du  Peuple;'*  nor 
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these  alone,  but  also  the  facility  with  which  he  could  reverse  past 
judgments,  and  escape  with  a  high  disregard  of  external  consistency 
from  the  control  of  a  former  self.  In  1808  Napoleon  was  "  Thomme 
de  g^nie  qui  a  refond^  en  France  la  monarchie  et  la  religion/*  In 
1814  (the  Imperial  University  had  especially  excited  the  anger  of 
Lamennais),  "  To  study  the  genius  of  Bonaparte  in  the  institutions 
which  he  formed,  is  to  sound  the  black  depths  of  crime,  and  to  seek 
for  the  measure  of  human  perversity."  One  and  the  same  system 
of  eloquent  hatred  applied  to  objects  the  most  diverse — such  was 
Lamennais,  says  M.  Kenan.  There  is  as  much  truth  in  this  as  will 
float  an  epigram,  that  is,  a  good  piece  of  a  truth.  In  such  an  opulence 
of  passion  Lamennais  had  no  need  to  hoard  his  wrath,  and  at  no  time 
did  objects  fail  him  on  which  to  wreak  his  indignation.  At  this 
period.  Napoleon,  because  he  was  essentially  a  modem  man,  divided 
the  anathemas  with  the  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  philo- 
sophers of  the  eighteenth  centuries.  But  Napoleon  had  still  a 
hundred  days  to  reign.  Before  many  of  them  passed  away,  the 
prophet  had  fled  to  the  wilderness,  or  unfiguratively,  Lamennais, 
under  the  name  of  Patrick  Robertson  (son  of  "  Robert "),  had  with- 
drawn for  safety  to  Guernsey,  and  proceeded  thence  to  England. 

Protestantism  was  always  from  first  to  last  repulsive  to  Lamennais. 
The  doctrine  seemed  to  him  an  attempted  via  media  between  Catholicism 
and  Deism,  untenable  by  a  logical  mind,  and  its  spirit  of  individualism 
in  both  intellect  and  feeling  shocked  him  beyond  measure ;  and  not 
unnaturally,  since  his  most  ardent  desire  was  for  a  true  society,  an 
organisation  of  beliefs,  emotions,  and  activities,  upon  the  basis  of  our 
common  humanity.  A  thinker  relying  on  his  private  judgment,  or 
a  sinner  devoted  to  saving  his  particular  soul,  seemed  to  Lamennais 
no  better  than  an  intellectual  or  religious  troglodyte. 

In  England,  accordingly,  the  Catholicism  of  Lamennais  took  yet 

a  deeper  tone.     He  was,  moreover,  brought  into   relation  with   a 

person  who  obtained  singular  influence  over  his  mind,  apparently  by 

the  mere  virtue  which  went  out  of  him  as  a  very  pious  and  a  very 

happy  man.     This  was  the  Abb6  Carron,  dispenser  to  the  exiled  in 

England  of  the  charity  of  the  Bourbon   princes.     Lamennais  was 

poor,  feeble  in  health,  and  burdened  with  the  melancholy  of  one 

whose  eye  is  fixed  on  great  ideals.    The  Abb^  assisted  him  to  procure 

employment  as  a  teacher,  sustained  him  with  kindly  sympathy,  and 

tried  to  smile  him  into  a  cheerful  Christian  spirit.     It  was  through 

hia  advice  that  F^licit^  decided  to  give  himself  to  the  Church.    With 

reluctant  movements  of  mind,  oppressed  by  sadness,  but  yielding  to 

a  solemn  and  insuperable  duty,  he  was  made  a  priest. 

This  visit  to  Englcuid  was  the  occasion  of  a  curious  episode  in  the 
life  of  Lamennais,  to  which  he  seems  to  have  avoided  reference  in 
t^fter  years.    At  Kensington  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young 
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EDglishman,  Henry  Moorman,  and  the  acquaintance  soon  ripened  on 
Lamennaiii*d    side    into   an    almost    idolatroas   friendship.      Henry 
Moorman,  we  can  perceive,  was  of  a  gentle,  timid,  appreciative,  but 
not  creative  nature.     Ilis  deficiency  of  s<-lf-dependence   may  have 
bound  I^mennaid  to  him,  as  some  masculine  spirits  love  to  bestow 
themselves  and  their  strength  upon  those  of  another  sex  who  are 
weakest,  because  on  them  thev  can  bestow  so  much.     Besides  which, 
the   ardent   and  energetic  nature,   conscious   of  its   own   crudeness 
and  disorder,  is  apt  to  imagine  a  perfection  and  integrity  in  feebler 
characters  which  they  by  no  means  actually  possess.      Moorman's 
mother  and   stepfather  were  opposed   to  an  intimacy  which  might 
endanger  the  Protestant  faith  of  their  son,  and  when  Lamennais,  on 
his  return  to  France,  despatched  letter  afttr  letter  to  his  friend,  they 
were  interceptc-d.     The  correspondence  was  thenceforth  carried  on  in 
secret,  and   Henry  Moorman,  now  won  over  to  Catholicism,  after 
much  hesitation  and  asking  of  advice,  decided  to  escape  from  his 
home  to  France.    The  escape  was  effected.     Much  was  expected  from 
him  by  his  f^rench  friends ;  "  the  sweet,  the  interesting  Henry  "  was 
on  his  return  to  be  an  apostle  and  martyr  at  the  least ;    but  his 
relations  found  means  to  persuade  him  to  different  views  of  his  voca- 
tion, and   the   prospective   apostle   subsided — so   coldly  ironical   is 
fate — into  a  steady  chemist's  apprentice.     Still  letters  continued  to 
be  written,  although  Moorman  failed  to  obtain  Lamennais's  consent 
to  a  prettily-devised  ruse  de  gnerre,  according  to  which  a  venerable 
debauchee  of  the  "  Anti-Gallican  "  Coffee-house,  who  would  take  a 
disinterested  pleasure  in  assisting  any  one  to  a  breach  of  the  seventh 
commandment,  was  to  receive  the  letters  from  France,  and  transmit 
them  to  the  young  chemist,  on  the  understanding  that  they  came 
from  some  girl  whom  Moorman  might  be  supposed  to  have  met  in 
Paris.     Ijamennais,  we  conjecture,  wrote  indignantly,  for  his  friend 
in   reply  becomes  abjectly   apologetic.     This   friendship,  in  which 
Ijamennais  gave  everything,  and  got  nothing,  was  terminated  by  the 
death  of  his  young  convert  in  the  year  1818.     The  grief  of  the 
survivor  was  deep  and  lasting. 

III. 

In  April,  1817,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother-in-law,  Lamennais 
mentions  "  a  work  on  which  I  have  been  engaged  during  the  last 
twelve  months."  This  work  soon  after  appeared  in  public  ;  it  was 
the  first  volume  of  the  *'  Essai  sur  Tlndifference."  The  enthusiasm 
which  it  excited  is  something  rare  in  the  annals  of  theological 
literature ;  a  great  author  had  arisen  in  France,  a  "  modem  Bossuet," 
a  leader  of  Catholic  "thought,  one  who,  if  any  single  man  could  do  so, 
woxdd  turn  back  the  tide  of  liberalism  and  secularism.  This  first 
was  followed  in  two  years  by  a  second  volume,  and  in  1822-23 
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appeared  a  third  and  fourth.     Lamennals  at  this  period  was  the 
man  of  highest  mark  in  the  ranks  of  the  French  priesthood. 

What   is  this  famous  "  Essai   sur  rindiflFerence  en  matrere   de 
Religion,"  and  how  does  it  present  itself  to  us  now  when  nearly  half 
a  century  has  elapsed  from  the  date  of  its  first  appearance  P     The 
name  of  the   book   implies   the   motive  from  which   it  proceeded. 
Looking  out  on   the    world    with    prophet-like    eyes,  Lamennais 
saw,  or  thought  he   saw,   a  society  dying  morally,  growing  every 
day  more  insensible   to   pleasure  and  pain  in   right  and   wrong- 
doing, every  day  more  apathetic  to  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  kind 
which  lies  out  of  the  cognizance  of  the  senses,  voluptuously  self- 
indulgent,   and   becoming   cruel  after  its  voluptuousness,  with    a 
cruelty  like  that  of  Rome  imder  the  Emperors.     That  this  society 
should  be  restored  to  health,  activity,  and  joy  was  Lamennais's  most 
deep  desire.     The  disease  was  a  moral  and  spiritual  atrophy ;  remedy 
there  could  be  none  except  religion.     The  disease  was  one  which 
aflfected  the  whole  constitution  of  society ;  it  was  right,  therefore,  that 
rehgion  should  be  presented  less  as  that  by  which  the  individual 
might  save  his  own  wretched  soul,  than  as  that  by  which  the  dying 
soul  of  society  was  to  be  saved.     But  how  was  it  possible  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  dull  mass  of  worldliness,  the  gross  <l>p6vrjfm  aapKo^ 
of  society  P     It  would  have  been  hardly  possible  had  not  the  pre- 
vailing indifference  to  religion  erected  itself  into  a  doctrine,  different 
portions  of  which  were  delivered  with  precision  and  emphasis  by 
several  schools  of  modem  thought.     There  was  the  atheistical  school, 
which  treated  religion  as  a  mere  matter  of  political  convenience ; 
there  was  the  school  of  deists,  including  the  greatest  names  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  held  as  doubtful  the  truth  of  all  positive 
religions,  believed  that  each  man  should  follow  that  in  which  he  was 
born,  and  recognised  only  natural  religion  as  incontestably  true ; 
and  there  was  the  school  of  heretics,  which  admitted  a  revealed 
religion,  but  maintained  that  the  truths  it  taught  might  be  rejected 
with    the  exception  of  some  arbitrarily- selected  doctrines  styled 
fundamental.       The  first  denied  God,   the   second  denied  Christ, 
the  third  denied  the  Holy  Ghost  speaking  through  the   Church, 
The  first  volume  of  the  Essay  is  an  apology  for  religion  considered 
chiefly  as  the  basis  of  society,  against  these  three  forms  of  systema- 
tised  indifference,   although    indeed  apology  is  hardly   the   right 
word,   for  Lamennais  was   a  combatant   who  preferred   attack   to 
defence,  and  here  he  tries  to  force  the  lines  of  the  enemy  rather 
than  to  maintain  his  own. 

But  how  was  religion  to  be  incarnated  in  the  world,  so  that  the 
desired  reorganisation  of  society  might  be  brought  about  P  The 
answer  of  Lamennais  was  the  same  as  that  of  De  Maistre,  De  Bonald, 
and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Catholic  reaction :  ^^  By  the  obedience  of 
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the  world  to  the  Clmrch.     The  Pope  is  the  keystone  of  society  ; 
without  the  Pope,  no  Church ;  without  the  Church,  no  Christianity ; 
without   Christianity,  no  religion ;    without  religion,   no   society." 
Ultramontanism  in  its  strictest  form  was  the  creed  of  Lamennais. 
If  there  were  voices  (besides  those  of  the  liberals,  whom  it  was  not 
meant  to  please)  that  did  not  join  in  the  chorus  of  lauds  which 
greeted  this  first  volume  of  the  **  Eseai,"  the  reason  for  their  silence 
lay  here.     In  his  earliest  work,  that  of  1808,  Lamennais  had  adopted 
a  Warburtonian  theory  of  Church  and  State,  regarding  the  spiritual 
and  temporal   as   independent  powers,   allied   upon   certain   terms 
advantageous  to  both.     But  such  a  theory  had  nothing  to  oppose  to 
the  logic  of  a  growing  Catholic  spirit,  or  to  the  logic  of  events  under 
the  Governments  of  Napoleon  and  the  Restoration.    In  such  alliances 
the  children  of  this  world  had  driven  hard  bargains  in  recent  times 
with  the  children  of  light.     The  superb  self-assertion  of  the  children 
of  light  reacted  against  the  pretensions  of  the  secular  powers.     If 
there  is  to  be  an  imperiinn  in  imperio,  it  must  not  be  the  State,  said 
they,  which  shall  include  the  Church.     Lamennais  had  only  found 
the  true  doctrine  of  Rome,  though  it  may  have  been  a  few  centuries 
out  of  date,  when  he  declared  in  favour  of  the  universal  sovereignty 
of  the  successor  of  Peter,  and  represented  the  authority  of  kings 
established  by  divine  right  as  but  "  the  secular  arm,"  subject   by 
right  no  less  divine  to  the  Sovereign  PontiflF  at  Rome.     He  found 
the  French   Church    hampered  upon   right   and  left  by  its   con- 
nection  with  the  State,   and  enfeebled  by   the  servile  doctrine   of 
Gallicanism,   pleasant  to  the  pride  of  the  episcopacy,   but   almost 
making  a  schismatic  national  Church  of  that  which  should  be  a  will- 
ing member  of  the  one  body  of  which  Christ  is  the  head.     **  Let  us 
sever  the  bonds  which  bind  the  Church  to  the  State,"  he  cried  ;  "  let 
it  become  once  more  a  vigorous  organisation,  subject  to  a  single  will 
directed  by  God,  and  the  Church  will  rise  up  strong  enough  to  renew 
the  face  of  society,  to  breathe  life  into  the  cold  corpse  of  the  world." 
Were  the  Lamennais  of  1817  now  alive  he  would  smile  at  the 
triumph   of  his   own  ideas.     Ultramontanism,  with  its  irresistible 
logic,  has  carried  all  before  it ;  Gallicanism,  whatever  M.  Baroche 
may  find  it  convenient  to  say,  is  virtually  extinct.     The  Bishops  of 
France  are  but  the  prefects  of  Rome;    the  national  Churches   of 
Europe  are  lost  in  Catholicity ;  the  separation  of  Church  and  State 
has  begun  to   take  place,  and  if  the  intelligent  prevision  of  M. 
Ollivier  be  not  deceived,  the  future  will  see  the  disappearance  of  the 
French  budget  of  Public  Worship,  with  the  spontaneous  and  free 
consent  of  the  clergy.     The  world  is  spinning  so  fast  that  east  and 
west   and  other  points  of  the  compass  have  fallen   together;  the 
Liberals  in  France  will  do  the  work  of  the  Ultramontanes,  as  in 
England  the  Conservatives  have  been  doing  the  work  of  the  Liberals. 
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The  first  volume  of  tlie  "  Essai/'  wliicli  was  received,  if  we  dis- 
regard the  silence  of  the  Liberals  and  a  section  of  the  clergy,  with 
unqualified  applause,  is  in  reality  the  least  important  portion  of  the 
work.  Its  style  is  characteristically  that  of  its  author,  but  as  far  as 
its  contents  go,  they  might  belong  for  the  most  part  to  another  man. 
The  fundamental  and  peculiar  principle  of  Lamennais's  philosophy 
finds  its  development  and  application  in  the  subsequent  volumes. 
Indifference  to  the  doctrines  of  religion  would  indeed  be  reasonable 
coidd  it  be  proved  that  religious  truth  lay  without  the  province  of 
human  knowledge.  The  apologist  of  theology  proceeds  to  show  that 
such  truth  is  iascertainable,  andean  be  tested  by  an  infallible  criterion. 
Lamennais,  though  by  the  perverseness  of  criticism  he  has  been 
called  a  solitary  and  a  misanthrope,  breathed,  as  has  been  already 
seen,  in  every  breath  the  life  of  his  fellow-men.  Every  nerve  of  his 
body  was  a  conductor  of  the  electrical  force  of  his  own  heart  and 
brain  outwards,  and  inwards  of  the  currents  of  the  earth.  The 
insulation  of  a  human  being  from  his  fellows  was  in  his  eyes  in  the 
truest  sense  death,  and  is  complete  in  the  coflSn.  Our  physical 
nature  owes  its  existence  and  preservation  to  society;  neither 
physical  life  nor  the  propagation  of  life  is  possible  for  the  solitary 
individual.  Our  emotional  nature  lives  by-  love  and  self-surrender  : 
if  these  die,  it  is  dead.  What  of  our  intellectual  nature— shall  it 
alone  live  and  flourish  apart  from  society^  in  solitary  observation, 
self-consciousness,  and  reasoning?  All  that  could  make  itself 
audible  in  Lamennais  rose  and  answered,  **  No."  Philosophy,  imder 
the  guidance  of  Descartes,  had  for  some  centuries  been  leading 
men  in  the  ways  of  death.  The  bitter  root  of  all  modem  atheism 
and  heresy  lay  in  that  innocent-looking  Cogito,  ergo  sum.  It  was 
the  doctrine  of  individualism,  of  belief  in  one's  self,  of  error,  pride, 
misery.  Lamennais  undertakes  to  prove  that  man,  as  an  individual, 
can  know,  that  is,  can  be  certain  of  nothing,  and  that  the  senses, 
inward  consciousness,  and  reasoning  are  alike  imable  to  furnish  him 
with  a  criterion  of  truth. 

Now  all  philosophy,  all  thought  must  start  from  something  indemon- 
strable. Some  primary,  inexplicable  fact  must  be  the  idtimate  basis 
of  all  reasoning.  We  cannot  by  an  infinite  regress  discover  demon- 
strations of  demonstrations.  The  Cogito,  ergo  mm  of  Descartes 
aasumed  as  an  indemonstrable  fact  the  veracity  of  his  own  faculties. 
Such  an  assumption  he  was  not  warranted  to  make ;  the  faculties 
of  the  individual  are  not  necessarily  veracious,  much  less  infallible. 
A  Bedlam  king  is  no  less  assured  of  his  regality  than  the  King 
of  France;  it  is  the  common  testimony  of  those  around  us  which 
alone  can  prove  to  any  one  of  us  that  he  is  not  insane.  Descartes 
then  did  not  perceive  the  actual  first  fact  of  the  human  mind,  and 
yet  it  is  most  obvious.    Not  "  I  believe  in  myself,"  but  "  I  believe  in 
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the  Laman  ract '' — submif^iozi  to  autLoritT  the  infellil'ilitT  of  which 
u  adwitXfA  without  prools — that  is  the  tact  which  is  indeed  primary, 
iiiid  from  which  all  else  proc-e^-ds.  JJo  you  a>k,  What  guarantee, 
what  proof  have  I  of  the  infallibility  of  the  race?  I  reply.  The 
infallibility  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  guaranteed  or  proved, 
but  aft  a  fact  it  is  admitted  without  proof.  Were  I  to  attempt  to 
proTe  it,  I  fthould  fall  into  the  absurdity  of  reaoccpting  my  indi- 
Tidual  reason  a^  the  starling-point  of  phik»sophy  after  I  have  already 
rejc-cted  it.  But  if  the  objector  add^.  ''  /  have  not  this  assurance  of 
the  infallibility  of  the  common  reason  of  the  race/'  Lamennais  is 
compelled  to  answer,  "  Then  you  are  a  knave  or  a  foi^J/' 

Thiij  common  reason  of  the  race  is  reK»rled  to  bv  Lamennais  "  not 
meielv  &n  a  Catholic  criterion,  or  a  source  of  elementary  truths,  but 
an  a  magazine  of  ready- fabricated  dogmas."^  All  the  articles  of  the 
ChriBtian  creed  are  borne  witness  to,  and  have  been,  more  or  less 
obscurely,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  by  this  common 
reason.  Tliere  is  but  one  true  religion,  that  which  has  existed 
from  the  days  of  Adam  to  our  own;  through  Moses  and  in  Jesus 
Christ  no  new  religion  was  revealed,  but  the  old  was  preserved, 
hedged  in,  explained,  developed.  All  so-called  false  religions  are 
corruptions  of  the  true,  which  have  fallen  out  of  the  line  of  develop- 
ment. But  how  do  we  distinguish  the  true  and  pure  religion  from 
its  corrupt  forms  ?  Not  by  comparing  creed  with  creed ;  there  is 
no  need  of  that;  we  have  but  to  observe  the  testimony  of  mankind,  the 
witness  of  the  common  reason.  The  true  religion  is  that  which  rests 
upon  the  greatest  visible  authority.  This  note  of  the  true  religion 
is  possessed  by  Christianity,  while  of  the  several  societies  of  Chris- 
tians none  can  for  a  moment  exhibit  a  consensus  of  authority  com- 
imrable  with  that  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  voice  of  the  Catholic 
Church  therefore  is  the  voice  of  humanity,  and  all  its  utterances  as 
such  are  infallibly  true. 

IV. 

This  was  just  such  a  book  as  would  try  the  spirits  of  men,  and 
create  divisions  of  parties,  clear-cut,  and  insuperable.  There  was 
much  in  it  to  attract  the  younger  and  bolder  part  of  the  clergy, 
secretly  prepared  by  the  working  of  the  new  Catholic  tendency  to 
break  with  GalHcan  traditions.  There  was  much  also  to  make  the 
nervous  ears  of  orthodoxy  prick  up.  An  attack  upon  the  time- 
honoured  philosophy  of  Descartes,  taught  in  all  the  schools,  was 
hardly  less  than  heresy.  The  theory  of  a  common  reason  and  its 
infallibility  was  believed  to  be  (as  Lacordaire  afterwards,  when  he 

(1)  Sir  W.  Hamilton  (Reid's  Works,  ed.  Ilam.  p.  771).  Hamilton  identifies  the  doc- 
trino  of  Jjamonnais  with  that  of  Heraclitus,  but  erroneously  I  believe.  '*  The  Common  " 
of  Horaditus  wai  derived  through  the  senses.    See  Lowes's  Hist  of  *' Philosophy." 
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had  withdrawn  from  his  great  master,  endeavoured  to  show)  essen- 
tially anti-supernatural,  appearing  as  it  did  to  contain  jin  implicit 
denial  of  the  necessity  of  revelation.  And  at  the  same  time  the  idea 
of  the  development  of  religion — religion  itself  being  but  the  highest 
reason  of  the  race — ^brought  with  it  a  question,  which  an  atmosphere 
impregnated  by  modem  thought  was  likely  soon  to  ripen  into  a 
hope,  and  an  assurance.  Has  this  development  reached  its  term? 
Is  the  reason  of  the  race  exhausted?  Shall  all  that  is  obscure  in 
theology  never  be  illuminated,  all  that  is  undeveloped  in  Christian 
ethics  never  be  made  complete?  There  were  men  who  looked  for 
a  fresh  development  of  human  reason,  men  on  whose  lips  was  the 
new  word  "progress,"  to  whom  industry  seemed  pregnant  with  a 
new  morality,  and  science  with  an  imbom  faith.  But  these  were  the 
liberal  philosophers. 

On  the  publication  of  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Essai"  Lamen- 
nais  became  a  suspected  man.  A  tempest  was  gathering  against 
him,  and  ere  long  it  burst.  Even  the  excellent  Abb^  Carron  was 
alarmed  for  his  son,  and  addressed  to  him  a  letter  filled  with  kind 
warning  tad  advice,  to  which  Lamennais  replied  with  unaffected 
thanks  and  love.  "  My  principles,"  he  says,  "  are  but  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  Catholic  maxim,  Quod  semper^  quod  ubique,  quod  ab 
omnibus^  To  strengthen  his  position  by  a  fresh  discussion  of  the 
disputed  points,  and  to  appeal  to  Rome,  such  were  the  two  modes  of 
defence  open  to  Lamennais,  and  he  adopted  both.  A  favourable 
response  was  received  from  Kome,  yet  one  hardly  decisive  enough  to 
satisfy  the  absolute  spirit  it  was  intended  to  -soothe,  and  Lamennais, 
after  some  delay,  determined  to  present  himself  personally  before  the 
Holy  Father,  to  testify  his  submission,  and  procure,  if  possible,  an 
open  acknowledgment  of  his  orthodoxy. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1824  Lamennais  set  out  for  Rome.  He 
delayed  some  time  at  Geneva,  where  the  weather  was  bad,  and  the 
odour  of  Protestantism  highly  offensive.  "  I  should  a  hundred  times 
rather  live  among  Turks  than  in  the  midst  of  this  abominable  popu- 
lation. The  rest  of  Switzerland  is  hardly  better,  and  I  doubt  whether 
there  is  anywhere  in  the  world  a  more  tiresome  coimtry.  As  to 
natural  curiosities,  mountains,  valleys,  lakes,  streams,  water-falls, 
these  are  soon  seen."  Thus,  with  characteristic  capacity  for  injustice, 
could  Lamennais  relieve  his  feelings  against  the  Protestant  moun- 
tains and  lakes ;  at  another  time  he  viewed  them  with  different  eyes. 
The  Countess  de  Maistre  received  the  traveller  at  Turin.  At  Rome 
a  triumph  awaited  him.  A  new  Pope — Leo  XII. — had  just  been 
elected,  and  notwithstanding  extreme  feebleness  of  health,  he  exerted 
himself  to  welcome  with  distinguished  honour  the  French  champion 
of  the  Papacy.  He  was  pressed  to  occupy  an  apartment  in  the 
Vatican ;  a  cardinal's  hat,  it  was  said,  was  offered  to  him ;  but 
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Lamennais  accepted  no  favour  except  a  dispensation,  whicli  relieyed 
him  from  the  recital  of  the  daily  breviary,  *'  convinced,  doubtless," 
says  a  biographer,  "that  for  him  action  was  more  virtuous  than 
meditation  or  prayer."  The  Holy  Father  would  gladly  have  retained 
him  at  Bome,  but  Lamennais  felt  that  his  work  lay  before  him  in 
his  native  country,  and  as  farewell  was  said,  the  Pope  encouraged 
him  to  carry  on  the  warfare  he  had  begun.  Lamennais  was  gone, 
but  a  portrait  of  him  long  hung  upon  the  wall  of  Leo's  private 
sitting-room,  its  only  ornament  beside  a  picture  of  the  Virgin.^ 

After  the  imperial  city  like  a  superb  mistress  had  tempted  the  eovl 
of  Lamennais,  his  cherishing  Breton  woods  reclaimed  him  as  their 
own.  It  seemed  inevitable  to  him  that  he  should  be  great  and  con- 
spicuous ;  his  heart  longed  for  peace,  repose,  and  obscurity,  .the 
sweet  activity  and  sweet  patience  of  nature.  The  house  of  La 
Ch^naie  stands  in  the  midst  of  woods,  upon  the  border  of  the  forest 
of  Coetquen.  Waste  lands,  where  at  that  time  grew  only  furze  and 
heather,  fields  half  cultivated,  a  pond  shut  in  by  rocks,  and  the  deep 
waters  of  which  reflected  trailing  branches  of  ivy  and  the  foliage 
of  immemorial  oaks,  gave  to  the  place  "  a  calm  and  somewhat  sad 
appearance."  Here  passed  away  many  weeks  and  months  of  the 
life  of  Lamennais.  Not  in  self-contemplation,  or  solitary  thought, 
or  Wordsworthian  communion  with  the  "  wisdom  and  spirit  of  the 
imiverse."  External  nature  to  Lamennais  was  a  mother,  not  a  bride, 
and  he  gave  her  his  weakness,  not  his  strength ;  the  true  bride  of  his 
sold  was  humanity.  A  flood  of  light  has  been  poured  upon  the 
history  of  his  mind  by  the  publication  of  his  letters,  and  in  them  we 
perceive  with  how  intense  a  gaze  he  watched  from  his  solitude  every 
movement  of  society  and  of  the  political  world.  The  prophet  was  in 
the  wilderness,  but  he  bore  in  his  heart  the  cause  of  his  people,  its 
sorrows  and  its  wrongs.  He  was  sensitive  to  the  changes  in  the 
political  atmosphere ;  he  noted  each  fact  of  importance.  With  the 
prophetic  instinct  he  pierced  through  the  accidental  surrounding 
of  events  to  their  moral  import,  brooded  upon  that,  and  created  a 
vision  of  the  future  out  of  its  imdeveloped  causes.  Evil  and  good 
were  everywhere  at  strife  before  him ;  he  clung  to  the  good,  what- 
ever name  it  bore,  had  faith  in  its  ultimate  victory,  and  knew  that 
the  victory  could  not  be  without  blood.  By  no  violent  convulsions 
of  soul,  but  simply  by  passionate  inspection  of  the  course  of  things, 
and  by  observing  the  sides  upon  which  the  powers  of  the  earth 
ranged  themselves,  the   thinker   of   1820,  intolerant,  monarchical, 

(1)  A  letter  has  been  published  which  professes  to  be  written  by  Cardinal  Bemetti,  and 
which,  if  authentic,  would  convict  the  Pope  of  hypocrisy  in  all  these  marks  of  favour. 
*<  From  the  time  we  received  and  conversed  witJi  him,"  Leo  is  represented  as  saying, 
«  we  have  been  struck  with  terror.  From  that  day  we  have  had  incessantly  before  our 
eyes  his  face  as  of  one  damned  {taface  de  damni),  .  .  Yes,  this  priest  has  the  fiiice  of 
one  damned.    There  is  heresiareh  upon  his  forehead." 
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hostile  to  liberal  politics,  devoid  of  sympathy  with  the  scientific 
movement,  was  transformed  into  the  thinker  of  1830,  still  indeed 
intolerant,  but  as  for  the  rest,  the  reverse  of  his  former  self.  So  far 
we  find  no  inconsistency  in  the  man,  though  his  judgment  of  parties 
may  change.  Is  it  inconsistent  to  lose  faith  in  a  friend  when  he  has 
for  the  twentieth  time  proved  himself  other  than  he  professed  to  be  ? 
Is  it  inconsistent  to  receive  as  an  ally  one  who  with  a  difiSerent 
banner  is  fighting  for  the  same  cause  as  yourself  P  The  cause  for 
which  Lamennais  fought  was  never  the  monarchy,  it  was  never  even 
the  Papacy  for  its  own  sake.  It  was  the  regeneration  and  reorganisa- 
tion of  society.  It  was  not  an  idea,  it  was  something  to  be  done ; 
and  if  kings  and  governments,  and  the  Pope  as  a  temporal  sovereign, 
were  false  to  their  trust,  why  let  them  go ;  perhaps  the  people  would 
be  true  to  theirs. 

Such  is  the  account  which  his  correspondence  enables  us  to  give  of 
Lamennais's  conversion  to  the  democratic  cause.  At  no  time  was  he 
greatly  attached  to  the  Restoration  dynasty.  The  royal  Gtevernraent 
in  secular  matters  was  blind,  impotent,  and  despotic.  The  Church 
remained  in  the  legalised  servitude  to  which  Napoleon  had  reduced 
it.  The  bishops  acquiesced  with  imabashed  servility,  and  the  clergy 
appearing  as  the  allies  of  despotism,  all  who  cared  for  freedom  were 
becoming  estranged  from  the  Church  and  from  religion.  There  was 
on  the  one  side  a  throne  supported  by  bayonets,  a  force  merely  mate- 
rial, giiided  by  a  policy  of  interests,  devoid  of  thought  and  faith  ;  it 
had  even  forgotten  that  bayonets  are  wielded  by  human  hands.  On 
the  other  side  was  a  growing  spirit  of  anarchy,  an  iU-suppressed 
mass  of  violence  and  hatred.  The  Royalists  were  worldlings,  the 
Radicals  were  atheists ;  the  problem  which  both  were  trying  to  solve 
was  "  How  to  constitute  a  society  without  God."  At  the  same  time 
God  seemed  to  have  withdrawn  himself  from  the  essential  point  of 
contact  through  which  he  animated  the  world  ;  the  light  which  ought 
to  guide  men  was  darkness,  the  hand  which  ought  to  save  was  too 
cowardly  or  too  weak  to  stir.  Rome,  which  ought  to  have  been  a 
rallying  word,  was  a  word  which  Lamennais  was  ashamed  to  utter. 
Rome  was  prudent,  and  had  a  profound  respect  for  bayonets,  whether 
French,  Austrian,  Russian,  or  British.  Freedom  and  religion,  the 
cause  of  humanity,  were  being  done  to  death,  and  Peter  warmed  him- 
self, and  said,  "  I  know  not  the  man.'' 

Tet  Christ  had  said,  "  Upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church,"  and 
if  the  Church,  then  necessarily  the  world  also.  The  Church  was  the 
one  thing  which  seemed  stiU  worth  fighting  for ;  the  Church,  if  it 
were  but  true  to  itself,  coidd  still  save  society,  and  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  existing  state  of  things,  which  now  might  be  clearly 
foreseen,  the  Church  perfectly  free,  and  taking  the  lead  in  thought, 
might  recreate  the  world.     Was  it  possible  that  religion  was  about 
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to  receive  a  new  development,  the  most  important  since  the  days  of 
Christ  ?  Many  things  seemed  to  favour  such  a  conjecture.  The 
greater  the  need  of  a  putting  forth  of  divine  power,  the  greater  would 
be  the  manifestation  of  God.  **  What  thou  docst,  do  quickly," 
Lamennais  muttered  to  the  kings  and  cabinets  of  Europe.  The 
Ordinances  of  June,  1828,  seemed  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  their 
iniquity.  At  that  time  Lamennais  gave  the  Government  of  France 
two  years  to  live,  and  we  know  whether  or  not  his  prophecy  was 
fulfilled.  After  the  coming  storm,  was  it  possible  that  men  might 
see  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  ? 

Gradually,  too,  as  Lamennais  kept  gazing  at  the  movements  of 
society,  he  thought  he  discerned  a  party  which  was  influenced  by 
something  higher  than  material  interests,  which  had  some  sense  of 
the  sacredncss  of  political  action.  It  was  the  party  of  "honest 
Liberals."  These  were  not  mere  phantasmal  statesmen  having  no 
existence  in  the  world  of  reality,  they  possessed  some  spiritual  signi- 
ficance. The  Revolution,  therefore,  because  it  had  some  spiritual 
force,  would  conquer  the  Governments  of  Europe,  but  religion,  with 
its  indestructible  beliefs,  would  conquer  the  Revolution.  That  this 
conquest  should  be  eflFected,  however,  the  Church  must  be  prepared 
to  break  with  the  Governments  and  recognise  the  cause  of  the 
peoples  as  her  own.  To  liberalise  the  Church,  to  catholicise 
Liberalism,  such  were  now  the  ends  for  which  Lamennais  drew 
every  breath — ends  which  were  themselves  but  means  to  the  one 
great  object  of  his  life,  the  reorganisation  of  society. 

These  years  between  Lamennais's  first  journey  to  Rome  and  the 
Revolution  of  1830  were  not  passed  altogether  at  La  Chenaie.  In 
thef  spring  of  1826  he  is  in  Paris,  accepting  the  consequences  of  a 
publication  entitled  "De  la  Religion  consideree  dans  ses  rapports 
avec  Tordre  politique  et  civil."  Judicial  proceedings  were  taken 
against  him ;  he  was  accused  of  "  eflFacing  the  limits  of  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  powers,  and  of  recognising  in  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  the 
right  of  deposing  kings  and  of  releasing  subjects  from  their  oath  of 
fidelity."  Lamennais  was  defended  by  his  friend  Berryer,  and  at 
the  close  of  his  advocate's  address  the  accused  rose  and  uttered  himself 
a  few  words  expressing  his  devotion  to  the  head  of  the  Church  : — 
"  His  faith  is  my  faith,  his  doctrine  is  my  doctrine,  and  to  my  latest 
breath  I  will  continue  to  profess  and  to  defend  it."  Judgment  was 
given  against  Lamennais,  but  in  the  most  lenient  terms,  and  a  nominal 
fine  was  imposed.  That  summer  his  feeble  health  entirely  gave  way. 
Greatly  exhausted,  and  subject  to  spasms  and  frequent  fainting-fits, 
he  was  ordered  by  his  physicians  to  the  baths  of  Saint  Sauveur  in 
the  Pyrenees.  One  friend,  the  Abbe  de  Salinis,  accompanied  him. 
The  journey  he  describes  as  a  kind  of  constant  agony :  at  some  leagues 
past  Montauban  they  were  obliged  to  lift  him  from  the  carriage,  and 
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lay  him  on  a  bed  in  a  farmhouse.  The  Church  seemed  about  to  lose 
her  champion.  But  at  Saint  Sauveur  his  health  in  some  degree 
returned.  Here  it  was  that  he  was  first  seen  by  a  little  sick  boy  for 
whom  Lamennais'e  regard  afterwards  ripened  into  a  friendship  ter- 
minated only  by  death.  The  boy  was  Emile  Forgues,  to  whom,  nearly 
thirty  years  after,  Lamennais  intrusted  the  publication  of  his  letters 
and  posthumous  works.  He  had  heard  the  name  of  the  great  priest,  and 
imagined  him  like  one  of  the  majestic  saints  of  a  cathedral  window, 
with  the  keys,  the  book,  or  the  symbolic  sword,  in  gorgeous  drapery, 
with  flowing  beard  and  gesture  of  inspiration.  He  found  in  a  little 
dimly-lighted  room  a  small,  lean,  sorry-looking  man,  seated  in  a 
great  straw  arm-chair,  his  head  sunk  upon  his  chest.  Thus  the 
acquaintance  began.  The  two  abb^s  made  the  child  a  companion  in 
their  walks,  which  were  never  very  long.  Sometimes  the  Abb^  de 
Salinis  would  leave  them,  and  then,  seated  on  the  grass,  Lamennais 
would  draw  from  his  pocket  his  Latin  "  Imitation,"  and  make  the 
boy  translate,  interrupting  him  with  commentaries  perhaps  not  quite 
within  his  comprehension.  Or  the  friend  would  return,  and  all  three 
would  descend  slowly  to  the  banks  of  the  Gave  to  compete  in  stone- 
throwing,  for  success  in  which  Lamennais  would  prove  a  marked 
incapacity.^  The  visit  to  Saint  Sauveur  was  of  brief  duration. 
Again  in  the  same  year,  in  December,  we  find  Lamennais  in  Paris ; 
and  learn  that  he  was  concerned  in  that  ill-advised  proceeding  of 
which  M.  Littre  has  given  us  the  details — the  religious  ceremony  of 
marriage  into  which  Comte,  then  in  a  state  of  mental  alienation,  was 
indecently  hurried.  Next  year  there  is  a  gap  in  the  correspondence ; 
Lamennais  is  face  to  face  with  death,  and  calm  and  happy.  But  death 
which  hovered  near  so  often  was  not  yet  to  touch  him,  and  he  came 
back  to  the  warfare  of  his  life  sadly  and  resolutely.  "  Dieu  Ta  fait 
soldat,"  said  his  brother  Jean,  and  the  hardest  battles  were  yet  to 
fight.  Meanwhile,  struggling  against  feeble  health,  and  against 
poverty  at  times  so  absolute  that  he  was  unable  to  keep  a  servant,  he 
laboured  unceasingly  for  Catholicism  and  liberty.  He  wrote  much  ; 
disciples  gathered  round  him  ;  in  the  Manorial  Catholique  his  party 
found  a  literary  organ ;  he  inspired  from  a  distance  the  "  Association 
for  the  Defence  of  the  Catholic  Religion,"  which  was  virtually  a  club 

(1)  The  following  from  Georges  Sand  will  serve  to  make  the  bodily  presence  of  Lamen- 
nais more  visible.  *''  His  [Everard's]  head,  at  once  that  of  a  hero  and  a  saint,  appears  to 
me  io  my  dreams  by  the  side  of  the  austere  and  terrible  face  of  the  great  La  Mennais.  In 
the  last  the  brow  is  an  unbroken  wall,  a  brass  tablet, — the  seal  of  indomitable  vigour, 
and  furrowed  like  Everard's  between  the  eyebrows  with  those  perpendicular  wrinkles 
which  belong  exclusively,  says  Lavater,  to  those  of  high  capacity  who  think  justly  and 
nobly.  The  stiff  and  rigid  inclination  of  the  profile,  the  angular  narrowness  of  the 
visage,  doubtless  ag^ree  with  the  inflexible  probity,  the  hermit-like  austerity,  and  the 
incessant  toil  of  thoughts  ardent  and  vast  as  heaven.  But  the  smile  which  comes 
suddenly  to  htunamse  this  countenance  changes  my  terror  into  confidence,  my  respect 
into  adoration."—^"  Letters  of  a  Traveller."    Letter  vii.  To  Franz  Liszt.) 
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prepared  to  start  forward  and  take  the  initiative  in  politics  when  the 
days  of  organisation  had  come ;  and  at  La  Ch^naie  and  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood Lamennais  and  his  brother  prepared  a  small  contingent  of 
young  men  for  the  Catholic  cause,  ilfte  volunteers,  who  would  lead  in 
the  campaigns  of  the  future. 

V. 

The  events  of  July,  1830,  which  had  been  long  looked  forward  to 
by  Lamennais,  seemed  to  clear  the  way  for  a  forward  movement  of 
his  party.  Only  half  of  what  society  needed  was  accomplished  by 
the  Revolution  ;  its  character  wus  negative  ;  it  secured  freedom,  but 
introduced  no  principle  of  order.  The  true  principle  of  order  lay 
essentially  in  religion ;  religion  and  the  Revolution,  order  and  freedom, 
a  catholicised  liberalism — such  were  the  watchwords  of  the  party 
which  found  its  centre  in  the  person  of  Lamennais.  Not  many  weeks 
after  the  days  of  July  the  Avenir  newspaper  was  started,  under  the 
conduct  of  Lamennais,  Lacordaire,  Montalembert,  and  two  or  three 
other  distinguished  neo-CathoHc  leaders.  Its  motto — the  words 
"  God  and  Liberty " — indicates  the  point  of  view  from  which  it 
regarded  the  questions  of  the  day.  The  principles  advocated  were 
the  rendering  into  politics  of  its  spirit  of  Catholic  Liberalism : — 
absolute  submission  to  the  Holy  Father  in  things  spiritual,  the  com- 
plete separation  of  Church  and  State,  together  with  the  renunciation 
by  the  clergy  of  the  budget  of  worship,  liberty  of  conscience,  liberty 
of  the  press,  freedom  in  education,  the  right  of  association,  the 
right  of  popular  election.  It  was  not  long  until  the  editors  discovered 
that  the  Government  of  Louis  Philippe  inherited  the  traditions  of 
the  Government  of  Charles  X.,  especially  in  matters  relating  to 
Church  and  State,  and  that  a  change  of  masters  was  not  necessarily 
a  change  of  minds.  The  bishops  presented  to  the  Holy  See  were 
the  creatures  of  the  Government ;  the  University  was  allowed,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  new  Charter,  to  retain  a  monopoly  of  edu- 
cation, in  order  that  the  clergy  might  possess  as  little  direct  influence 
as  possible  over  the  youth  of  the  country ;  secular  instruction  free 
of  expense  was  given  to  the  poor,  in  order  that  superstition— that  is, 
the  Catholic  religion — might  be  destroyed ;  the  ceremony  of  public 
worship  was  interfered  with  by  legislative  enactments.  The  Avenir 
struggled  against  overwhelming  odds  ;  the  Government,  the  Gallican 
clergy,  the  Bourbons  were  imited  against  it ;  yet  its  influence  was 
considerable,  especially  amongst  the  younger  members  of  the  priest- 
hood. A  compact  party  with  definiteness  of  position,  the  audacity  of 
enthusiasm,  and  high  intellectual  prowess,  may  be  a  formidable  power 
in  times  of  general  indecision,  faithlessness,  and  want  of  heart. 
Together  with  the  journal  was  established  the  "  Agence  g^n^rale 
pour  la  dtfense  de  la  liberty  religieuse,"  a  council  of  nine,  Lamennais 
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being  president,  with  associated  annual  subscribers.  The  Avenir 
spoke  ;  the  "  Agence  "  acted.  It  presented  petitions  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  ;  it  resisted  infringements  of  the  rights  of  the  clergy  by 
legal  proceedings  carried,  when  necessary,  into  the  highest  courts ; 
it  supported  schools  against  the  oppression  of  the  Government  officials ; 
it  made  experiments  to  determine  the  boundaries  of  the  law ;  it  served 
as  a  bond  between  local  associations  intended  to  advance  the  cause  of 
religious  freedom  in  France. 

Notwithstanding  the  zeal  of  the  Avenir  and  the  "  Agence  "  for  the 
Catholic  religion,  their  enemies  succeeded  in  bringing  into  suspicion 
the  orthodoxy  of  Lamennais  and  his  friends.     Kumours  that  their 
principles  were  disapproved  at  Rome,  first  sullen  and  inarticulate, 
became  by  degrees  loud  and  clear.     There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Avenir  in  political  matters  was  very  far  removed  from 
that  which  presided  over  the  councils  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.     But 
Lamennais  had  long  since  been  forced  by  the  logic  of  events  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  temporal  sovereign  at  Bome  and  the  spiritual 
head  of  the  Church.     If  the  Pope  encouraged  heretical  Russia  to 
stifle  in  blood  the  aspirations  of  Catholic  Poland,  it  was  the  temporal 
sovereign  who  did  this,  not  the  infallible  priest :  Lamennais  could 
still  raise  his  voice  for  freedom  and  Poland.     And  with  a  naive  faith, 
which  would  be  incredible  in  a  less  simple  and  absolute  character, 
he  believed  that    at   Rome  they   would   distinguish   between    the 
opponent   of    the  sovereign  and   of  the   priest;   that  they  would 
be  just  to  the  most  obedient  son  of  the  Church,  if  they  were  not 
even  grateful  to  her  most  devoted  champion.     Leo  XII.  was  now 
dead.     Gregory   XVI.   reigned    in    his    place.      Thirteen    months 
after  its  foundation  the  editors  resolved  to  suspend  the  publication 
of  the  Avenify  and  Lamennais  announced  the  fact  in  the   numbei' 
of  November  15,   1831.     "  If  we  retire  for  a  moment,   it   is  not 
through  weariness,  still  less  through  failing  of  heart ;   it  is  to  go, 
as  formerly  did  the  soldiers  of  Israel,  to  consult  i/ie  Lord  in  Shiloh, 
Doubts  have  been  thrown  upon  our  faith,  and  even  our  intentions, 
for  in  these  times  what  is  not  attacked  P     We  leave  for  a  moment 
the  battle-field,  to  fulfil  another  duty  equally  urgent.    The  traveller's 
staff  in  our  hand,  we  take  our  way  towards  the  Eternal  City,  and 
there,  prostrated  at  the  feet  of  the  Pontiff  whom  Jesus  Christ  has 
appointed  to  his  disciples  as  a  master  and  a  guide,  we  shall  say,  '  0 
father,  deign  to  cast  down  your  eyes  upon  some  of  the  humblest  of  your 
children,  accused  of  being  rebels  against  your  infallible  and  sweet 
authority ;  behold  they  are  before  yoil ;  read  what  is  in  their  souls ; 
nothing  which  they  would  conceal  is  there ;  if  one  thought  of  theirs, 
but  one,  is  other  than  yours,  they  disavow,  they  abjure  it ;  you  are 
the  rule  of  their  doctrines ;  never,  never  have  they  known  another. 
O  father,  pronounce  over  them  the  word  which  gives  life  because  it 
gives  light,  and  let  your  hand  be  stretched  forth  to  bless  their  obe- 
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dience  and  their  love.'  "  Some  days  after  this  announcement  "  three 
obscure  Christians" — Lamennais,  Lacordaire,  and  Montalembert 
(then  a  youth  of  twenty-one  years) — set  their  faces  towards  the 
capital  of  the  Christian  world. 

Lamennais  has  related  the  incidents  of  this  pilgrimage  to  Rome 
in  a  book  which,  in  some  respects,  must  stand  apart  from  his  other 
writings.     When  he  spoke  on  behalf  of  a  struggling  cause  or  an 
oppressed  nation,  the  thoughts  were  extreme  and  passionate,  visions 
of  horror  and  of  shame  rose  before  the  imagination,  the  language 
was  abrupt,  and  heaved  like  the  breast  of  one  over-excited,  labouring 
in   vain   to   give  relief  to   the  violence  of  emotion.     But  in  the 
"  Affaires  de  Rome"  it  is  chiefly  with  himself  and  his  own  wrongs 
that  he  is  concerned,  and  therefore  the  tone  is  moderate,  the  feeling 
healthful  and  changeful,  the  style  full  of  natural  grace,  picturesque, 
tender,  ironical,  playful,  grave  by  turns.     The  travellers  left  Paris 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  1831.     At  Lyons  they  found  the  city  in 
the  hands  of  the  insurrectionary  workmen,  and  Lamennais  could  not 
fail  to  be  impressed  deeply  by  the  order  and  gravity  and   noble 
respect  for  justice  that  governed  a  populace  which,  from  desperation, 
had  suddenly  risen  to  absolute  power.     "  Thanks  bo  given  to  Provi- 
dence,"  he  wrote   elsewhere,    "which   allowed  us   to  witness  this 
illustrious  justification  of  the  true  people,  so  suspected,  so  calumniated. 
Never  did  a  spectacle  so  great  and  touching  meet  our  eyes  as  that 
which  this  immense  city  presented,  fallen,  after  an  heroic  struggle, 
into  the  hands  of  the  mere  workmen.     As  soon  as  they  were  in 
IX)8se8sion,  the  most  perfect  order,  the  most  complete  security  reigned, 
together  with  the  entirest  freedom.  .  .  .  Not  a  disorder,  not  a  single 
offence  against  property  or  person.  .  .  .  One  might  see  these  men 
of  toil,  their  poor  workshop  blouses  on,  with  faces  hollow  and  worn, 
but  calm,  here  musket  on  shoulder  preser\nng  the  public  safety, 
there  prostrated  on  the  pavement  of  a  solitary  church  praying  with 
confidence  to  Him  who  suffered  like  them  and  for  them."     Such  a 
sight  as  this  is,  if  men  would  but  consult  the  facts  of  recent  revolu- 
tionary movements,  would  not  be  found  unusual.      With  a  heart 
overflowing  with  love  for  the  poor,  despised,  and  suffering,  sensible 
above  all  else  to  the  sublime  in  character,  and  himself  wounded  and 
saddened,  how  could  Lamennais  feel  other  than  consecrated,  by  his 
presence  at  such  a  moment  as  this,  to  the  cause  of  the  people  ? 

Li  feeble  health,  Lamennais,  with  his  two  companions,  proceeded 
on  his  journey.  Italy,  with  its  blue  breadths  of  sea,  and  various 
shore,  and  wealth  of  fertile  valley,  and  rich  ravine,  was  too  facile  and 
fair  a  land  to  possess  itself  of  his  love  :  he  thought  with  regret  of  his 
native  Armorica,  *'  its  tempests,  and  granite  rocks  beaten  by  the 
grass-green  waves;  its  reefs  white  with  foam,  its  long,  deserted 
strands,  where  no  sound  meets  the  ear  but  the  didl  roar  of  the  wave, 
the  shrill  cry  of  the  wheeling  gull,  and  the  voice  of  the  sea-lark  sad 
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and  sweet."  At  Rome  a  very  different  reception  awaited  him  from 
that  which  he  had  been  honoured  with  eight  years  before.  A  small 
number  of  distinguished  ecclesiastics  did  not  fear  to  take  the  pilgrims 
by  the  hand  and  welcome  them.  But  for  the  rest,  their  isolation 
was  complete.  Diplomatic  notes  from  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia 
had  preceded  them,  in  which  the  Pope  was  urged  to  pronounce 
against  the  pernicious  publicists  who,  in  the  name  of  religion,  had 
excited  the  peoples  to  revolt.  With  difficulty  they  procured  an 
audience  with  the  Holy  Father,  and  that  only  on  condition  that  no 
aUusion  should  be  made  to  the  business  which  brought  them  to 
Rome.  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  their  opponent,  the  bambino  cardinal 
whom  Lamennais  has  sketched  with  so  mischievous  and  sprightly  a 
pencil,  was  present  as  witness  of  their  silence.  Week  after  week 
passed,  and  the  ardent,  imcompromising,  and  fearless  nature  of 
Lamennais  was  first  surprised,  then  pained,  and  at  last  violently 
repelled  by  the  circuitous  policy,  the  back-stair  approaches,  the 
worldliness,  chicanery,  and  dastardly  spirit  of  the  Roman  courts 
The  old  man  who  governed  Christendom,  ignorant  alike  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Church  and  of  the  world,  was  surrounded  by  a  body- 
guard of  blind,  imbecile,  and  greedy  eunuchs.  Weary  of  Rome,  yet 
£till  not  hopeless  of  obtaining  a  decision,  Lamennais  sought  for 
repose  and  restoration  of  heart  amongst  the  small  religious  houses 
in  the  country.  We  ourselves  feel  a  relief  and  lightening  of  spirits 
when  we  escape  from  the  pages  of  his  book  which  disclose  the  corrupt 
life  that  crawled  and  crept  in  Rome,  to  those  which  mirror  the 
peaceful  and  world-forgetting  days  of  the  convent.  Let  one  picture 
le  looked  at  out  of  several.  "  The  Camaldolese  occupy  each  a  small 
separate  house,  which  contains  several  rooms.  We  reached  their 
dweUingxplace  towards  evening,  at  the  hour  of  common  prayer ;  they 
seemed  cdl  of  advanced  age,  and  of  more  than  middle  stature. 
Ranged  on  the  two  sides  of  the  nave,  they  remained,  after  the  service 
was  ended,  on  their  knees,  motionless  in  profound  meditation.  One 
might  have  said  that  already  they  had  ceased  to  belong  to  earth. 
Their  bald  heads  drooped  imder  other  thoughts  and  other  cares ;  not 
a  movement,  not  an  outward  sign  of  life ;  enveloped  in.  their  long 
white  cloaks,  they  looked  like  those  statues  which  pray  upon  old 
tombs."  At  length,  when  there  seemed  no  likelihood  of  judgment, 
favourable  or  the  reverse,  being  pronounced,  Lamennais,  with  the 
advice  of  his  Roman  friends,  decided  to  accept  the  Pope's  silence  as 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  his  opinions  were  not  disapproved, 
to  leave  Italy,  and  resume  his  suspended  labours.  On  a  breathless 
and  heavy  evening  in  the  month  of  July,  his  carriage  crept  along  the 
heights  above  the  Tiber,  and  whQe  the  fires  of  the  setting  sim  shone 
upon  the  dome  of  St.  Peter,  the  last  of  Rome  was  seen.  Montalem- 
bert  accompcmied  his  friend,  and  Florence,  Venice,  and  the  Tyrol 
were  visited.    At  Munich  they  found  Lacordaire;   and  the  most 
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distinguished  writers  and  artists  of  tlie  city  received,  at  a  public 
dinner,  the  three  editors  of  the  Avenir.  **  Towards  the  end  of  the 
repast/'  as  Lacordaire  has  told,  *'  some  one  came  to  M.  de  La  Mennais 
and  begged  him  to  come  out  for  a  moment,  and  an  envoy  of  the 
Apostolic  Nuncio  presented  to  him  a  folded  paper,  sealed  with  the 
Nuncio's  seal.  He  opened  it,  and  saw  that  it  contained  an  Encyclical 
Letter  from  Pope  Gregory  XVL,  dated  August  15,  1832.  A  rapid 
glance  at  its  contents  soon  told  him  that  it  was  on  the  subject  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Avenir,  and  that  it  was  imfavourable  to  them.  His 
decision  was  taken  at  once;  and  without  examining  the  precise 
import  of  the  Pontifical  Brief,  he  said  to  us  in  a  low  voice,  as  he  left 
the  room,  '  I  have  just  received  an  Encyclical  of  the  Pope  against 
us ;  we  must  not  hesitate  to  submit.'  Then  returning  home,  he  at 
once  drew  up,  in  a  few  short  but  precise  lines,  an  act  of  submission, 
with  which  the  Pope  was  satisfied." 

On  their  return  to  France,  the  editors  announced  that  their  journal 
would  appear  no  more,  and  that  the  "  Agence  "  was  dissolved.  It  was  in 
many  respects  a  happy  day  for  Lamennais  when  he  could  return  with 
free  conscience  to  a  less  troubled  Ufe.  He  had  recently  lost  all  that 
he  possessed  through  an  unfortunate  connection  with  a  Paris  book- 
seller. Reduced  to  absolute  poverty,  but  easier  in  mind  than  he  had 
been  for  many  a  day,  Lamennais  withdrew  to  the  privacy  of  La 
ChSnaie,  where  a  few  young  and  ingenuous  scholars  surrounded  him. 
One  of  these  scholars  has  recently  risen  upon  us  like  a  lucid  and  pale 
star,  which  exercises  no  sway  over  the  lives  of  men,  but  attracts  the 
love  of  some — Maurice  de  Gu^rin.  Both  in  his  diary  and  letters 
some  interesting  records  may  be  foimd  of  the  life  in  **  the  little 
paradise  of  La  Chfenaie,"  and  of  the  relations  which  existed  between 
the  master  and  his  disciples.^  These  were  of  the  most  tender  and 
the  most  respectful  kind.  It  has  been  remarked  with  what  imre- 
strained  aflFection  the  young  members  of  the  Avenir  staff  wrote  to 
their  chief.  The  letters  begin  with  the  formula  Mon  p^re,  man  pkre 
bien  aim^,  and  end  with  Votre  tendrefik,  voire  en/ant ;  and  the  contents 
of  the  lettevs  show  that  these  were  not  empty  words,  that  the  confi- 
dence of  these  friends  was  absolute,  their  attachment  almost  bound- 
less. So  was  it  also  at  La  Chfenaie.  "  I  felt  at  first,"  says  Maurice 
de  Gu^rin,  "  in  accosting  M.  F^li  (so  wo  call  him  familiarly),  that 
mysterious  shiver  which  always  runs  through  one  on  the  approach  of 
divine  things  or  great  men ;  but  soon  this  trembling  changed  into 
abandon  and  confidence.  .  .  .  M.  F^li  has,  so  to  say,  compelled  me 
to  forget  his  renown  by  his  fatherly  gentleness,  and  the  tender  fami- 
liarity of  his  intercourse.  Here  I  am  in  his  hands,  body  and  soul, 
hoping  that  this  great  artist  may  educe  the  statue  from  the  formless 
block."    And  elsewhere :  "  Commonly  enough  M.  F^li  is  believed  to 

(1)  See  Journal,  Lettree,  &c.,  pp.  19,  38,  39,  170—172, 175,  176,  179, 193—196  (Qua- 
tridme  Edition). 
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be  a  proud  man,  and  passionately  proud.  This  opinion,  which  has 
turned  away  from  him  many  Catholics,  is  incredibly  false.  No  one 
in  the  world  is  more  lost  in  humility  and  self-renunciation."  And 
once  more :  "  In  the  evening,  after  supper,  we  go  into  the  drawing- 
room.  He  throws  himself  into  a  huge  sofa,  an  old  piece  of  furniture 
in  threadbare  crimson  velvet.  ...  It  is  the  hour  for  conversation. 
Then,  if  you  were  to  enter  the  room,  you  would  see  low  in  a  corner 
a  little  head,  nothing  but  the  head,  the  rest  of  the  body  being 
absorbed  by  the  sofa,  with  eyes  gleaming  like  carbuncles,  and 
pivoting  incessantly  on  his  neck ;  you  would  hear  a  voice  now  grave, 
now  full  of  mockery,  and  sometimes  long  peals  of  shrill  laughter-^ 
c^est  noire  homme.'^ 

At  this  time  Lamennais  was  occupied  with  the  conception  and 
elaboration  of  a  philosophy  which  would  resume  all  his  views  upon 
nature^  man,  and  society,  and  found  them  upon  an  idea  of  God.  But 
in  his  life  peace  was  never  to  be  of  long  duration.  In  May,  1833, 
appeared  a  Brief  of  the  Pope,  in  which  Lamennais  was  spoken  of  as 
having  failed  to  give  the  unequivocal  pledges  of  his  submission 
which  had  been  expected.  The  demands  now  made  upon  him  were 
an  unqualified  adherence  to  the  Encyclical,  which  had  condenmed 
political  freedom  in  some  of  its  most  essential  forms,  and  the  promise 
of  absolute  obedience  to  Rome  in  temporal  afiairs,  as  well  as  spiritual. 
It  was  at  last  clear  to  him  that  he  had  mistaken  the  principles  of 
Catholicism,  that  no  substantial  union  could  be  effected  between  the 
Papacy  and  Liberalism,  and  that  a  choice  must  be  made  between  the 
cause  of  Rome  and  that  of  humanity.  His  past  faith,  the  foundations 
of  which  had  been  gradually  and  inevitably  weakened  by  the  obser* 
vation  of  the  real  world,  and  the  reaction  of  the  natural  human  heart, 
now  at  last  sank  under  external  pressure.  As  for  his  past  life,  so  far 
as  it  was  bound  up  with  Rome,  he  cared  only  to  leave  it  entirely 
behind  him.  A  new  life  devoted  to  the  same  object — the  renewal  of 
society — and  employing  as  its  means  a  larger  and  nobler  conception 
of  Christianity,  was  now  to  begin.  For  peace'  sake  he  signed  the 
declaration  demanded  by  the  Pope — a  declaration  which  for  Lamen- 
nais meant  nothing,  because  he  signed  it  with  the  reserve  of  his 
duties  to  his  country  and  himianity,  which  meant  all.  That  such 
was  the  sense  in  which  he  understood  this  act  soon  became  apparent. 
The  letters  written  from  La  ChSnaie  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1832,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1833,  are  remarkable  for  their 
imaginative  fervour,  and  that  intellectual  grasp  and  decisiveness 
which  passion  gives.  This  was  the  time  when  Russia  and  Austria, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Pope,  were  joyfully  hastening  the  death- 
agony  of  Polish  nationality,  and  when  the  French  Government  was 
entering  upon  a  period  of  violent  reaction  against  the  principles  of 
July.  The  Church  and  the  kings  seemed  leagued  against  Christ  and 
the  i)eople8.     The  heart  of  the  prophet  of  La  Chenaie  was  stirred 
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within  him ;  wrath,  indignation,  hatred,  contempt,  love,  grief,  and 
pity,  and  above  all  hope,  growing  brighter  as  the  darkness  grew 
deeper,  made  him  their  own,  and  a  series  of  visions  passed  before 
him.  These  were  written  down  in  words  resembling  those  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  at  first  to  be  read  only  by  a  few,  as  they  were  not 
int<?nded  for  publication.^  But  now,  increasing  national  calamities, 
and  the  necessity  of  some  act  on  his  part  which  would  clearly  define 
his  position  in  the  eyes  of  all,  and  interpret  rightly  his  submission  to 
the  Papal  demands,  left  Lamennais  no  choice  but  to  declare  openly 
his  political  creed,  **to  cry  aloud  and  spare  not."  An  immense 
welcome  greeted  the  **  Paroles  d'lm  Croyant."  It  was  translated 
into  English,  German,  Polish,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  Itiilian, 
and  other  languages.  A  hundred  thousand  copies  were  almost 
immediately  sold.  A  lucky  phrase  of  M.  de  VitroUes  defines 
accurately  the  "  Paroles : " — **  C'est  un  bonnet  rouge  plants  sur  une 
croix."  But  the  cross  was  not  one  which  could  be  acknowledged 
as  such  in  the  councils  of  the  Vatican.  A  new  Encyclical  appeared, 
dated  July,  1834,  which  is  refreshing  to  read  for  the  vivacity  of  its 
language.  There  is  now  no  apathy  or  languor  at  Rome.  The  Holy 
Father  is  seized  with  horror  at  this  breach  of  faith,  this  prodigy  of 
calumny,  at  the  blindness  of  the  author,  at  the  transports  of  his  fury, 
at  his  pernicious  designs,  at  the  fatal  frenzy  of  his  imagination,  at 
his  impious  abuse  of  God's  Word,  at  the  propositions  of  the  book, 
"  Falsas,  calumniosas,  temerarias,  .  .  .  impias,  scandalosas,  erroneas." 
What  vivacity  of  expression !     TantcBM  animis  ccelcstihus  ircB  ! 

If  anything  was  needed  to  complete  the  liberation  of  Lamennais 
from  the  Church  of  Home,  this  Encyclical  supplied  it.  Perhaps  one 
thing  was  needed — a  logical  means  of  escape  from  his  own  argimients 
of  past  times.  Heretofore  his  severance  from  Catholicism  had  been 
efiected  by  a  scrutiny  of  the  facts  of  the  political  world,  and  the 
simple  action  of  the  moral  sense.  To  destroy  on  the  earth  the  reign 
of  force,  and  to  substitute  that  of  justice  and  charity — in  other  words, 
to  spiritualise  material  power — such  seemed  to  him  the  one  thing 
needed  by  society,  and  such  also  seemed  the  tendency  of  Christianity. 
But  Rome  had  deliberately  taken  the  side  of  force  against  justice  and 
charity.  So  much  he  had  seen.  Still  there  were  the  old  arguments 
of  the  **  Essai " — what  of  these  P  At  this  moment  appeared  the 
Encyclical,  and  fortunately  it  did  not  confine  itself  to  denouncing 
and  reprobating  the  opinions  of  the  "Paroles,*'  but  went  on  to 
condemn  in  strong  terms  the  philosophy  of  the  Common  Reason, 
which  a  few  years  before  had  been  the  most  orthodox  of  beliefs. 
Thus  the  Church  destroyed  the  philosophical  basis  upon  which,  as 
conceived  by  Lamennais,  it  rested.  And  now  appeared,  what  surely 
ought  to  have  been  discovered  before,  that  if  the  Common  Reason 

(1)  Mickiewicz's  "  Book  of  the  Polish  People,"  which  was  tranalated  into  French  by 
M.  de  Montalexnbert,  suggested  the  style  which  Lamexmaxs  adopted  in  the  <*  Paroles." 
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is  the  basis  of  the  Church,  its  authority  is  antecedent  and  superior 
to  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  the  Church  has  a  judge  on  earth 
outside  itself.  Here,  too,  the  doctrine  of  the  development  of  religion 
came  in  powerfully  to  aid  the  liberation  of  Lamennais.  As  at  present 
conceived  and  organised,  religion  had  ceased  to  influence  the  world 
for  good — ^it  had  rather  set  itself  against  all  that  was  most  admirable 
in  the  individual  and  in  society.  Had  not  the  time  come  for  the 
appearance  and  reign  of  a  new  conception  of  religion  P 

VI. 

It  is  the  singular  fate  of  Lamennais  that  in  almost  all  which  has 
been  written  upon  his  life  and  works,  much  attention  is  paid  to  that 
portion  of  them  which  he  himself  rejected  and  left  behind  ;  little  is 
said  of  the  action  and  thought  upon  which  in  his  maturest  years  he 
would  have  laid  his  chief  claim  to  remembrance  among  men.     The 
present  article  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.    Having  brought  thus  far 
our  account  of  the  history  of  Lamennais's  mind,  we  can  only  indicate 
briefly  the  direction   in   which  he   subsequently  moved,    and    say 
that  "  much,  very  much,  remains  necessarily  untold."     On  political 
questions  he  steadily  adhered  to  the  principles  of  democracy.^     In 
April,  1835,  he  was  invited  by  the  members  of  the  committee  for  the 
defence  of  the  accused  who  took  part  in  the  abortive  revolutionary 
movements  at  Paris  and   Lyon,  to  co-operate  with   them,  and  he 
joyfully  consented.     Five  years  later  he  was  himself  a  prisoner  in 
Sainte  P^lagie,  and  there  passed  twelve  months  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
one,  condemned  for  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Le  Pays 
et  le  Gouvemement,"  in  which  he  had  violently  inveighed  against 
the  pacific  policy  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  fortifying  of  Paris,  the 
system  of  preventive  arrests,  and  measures   against  the  workmen 
which  seemed  to  him  oppressive.     In  1848  he  appeared  as  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
ComiU  de   Constitution,  where  he  presented  his  colleagues  with  a 
scheme  of  social  and  political  organisation  (Proj'et  de  Constitution), 
to  which  he  attached  great  importance,  but  which  found  little  favour 
with  others.     With  the  Constituent  Assembly  his  political  career 
ends.     Lamennais,  it  has  been  said,  lost  the  originality  of  his  part 
amongst  political  actors  when  he  renounced  the  leadership  of  the 
party  of  Liberal  Catholics.     The  truth  of  this  remark  may  well  be 
questioned.     What  was  most  peculiar  and  essential  in  his  political 
creed  remained  the  same  through  every  change — the  opinion  that 
all  real  society,  all  society  which  contains  a  principle  of  stability, 
must  be  founded  upon  a  religious  faith.   To  spiritualise  the  democracy 
was  to  the  last  the  object  of  his  most  earnest  endeavours,  and  ''  a 

(1)  It  may  here  be   noted  that   from  the  year  1834    he  usually  wrote  his   mime 
F.  TAmcinnaJH,  instead  of  the  aristocratic  de  La  Mennais. 
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spiritualised  democracy "  is  not  so  remote  a  translation  of  the  old 
watchword,  "  a  Catholicised  Liberalism." 

During  these  years  the  religious  opinions  of  Lamennais  underwent 
important  changes.  At  first,  after  his  departure  from  the  Catholic 
Church,  he  looked  forward,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  new  development 
of  religion,  but  such  a  development  as  would  leave  untouched  the 
supernatural  facts  of  Christianity,  or  would  at  most  render  it  possible 
to  conceive  them  in  a  nobler  way.  Looking,  however,  into  Chris- 
tianity, and  looking  at  the  same  time  upon  the  face  of  the  world, 
and  considering  how  far  Christianity  contained  elements  which  might 
effect  the  regeneration  of  society,  he  found  things  beginning  to  take 
^  new  appearance.  Christianity,  with  the  best  intentions,  seemed 
powerless,  and  its  voice  was  like  the  remote  and  ineffectual  voice  of  a 
shade.  A  spiritual  society  stood  over  against  a  natural  society,  but 
the  spiritual  refused  to  penetrate  the  natural,  the  Church  remained 
separate  from  the  world.  On  searching  deeper,  the  cause  of  this 
became  apparent.  Emerging  from  Judaism,  which  had  made  God 
everything,  and  made  man  and  nature  nothing,  or  but  the  small  dust 
pf  the  balance,  and  reacting  against  the  dominant  sensuality  of  the 
time,  Christianity  had  thrown  itself  into  an  excessive  spiritualism, 
put  of  nature  and  (under  the  influence  of  the  idea  of  the  "  Fall  *') 
even  opposed  to  nature.  Hence  a  false  conception  of  God,  which  put 
a  gulf  between  the  Creator  and  the  creation,  and  represented  the 
former  as  something  other  than  infinite  being ;  hence  a  false  concep- 
tion of  religion  as  belonging  to  a  supernatural  order  of  facts,  a  fruit- 
Jess  attempt  to  establish  man  in  a  supernatural  condition,  a  condition 
out  of  nature,  and  even  opposed  to  it ;  and  hence  also,  as  has  been 
observed,  a  mistaken  theory  of  society.  His  own  theory  in  its  latest 
form  is  given  in  the  remarkable  preface  to  his  translation  of  Dante's 
^*  Di^dne  Comedy ; "  ^  the  reader  will  perceive  how  far  it  is  removed 
from  that  of  Catholicism : — 

**  The  spiritual  power,  although  connected  with  the  temporal, 
which  it  ought  to  direct,  does  not  from  its  very  nature  admit  of  any 
organisation  analogous  to  that  the  action  of  which  is  resumed  by  the 
temporal  power ;  just  as  the  mind,  though  connected  with  the  body, 
pannot  be  conceived  under  a  mode  of  bodily  organisation.  What  it 
is  in  man  it  is  likewise  in  society — something  above  the  senses — 
thought,  reason  fijiite  and  progressive,  subject  to  error,  but  always 
penetrating  farther  into  the  truth.  In  society,  then,  the  spiritual 
power,  foreign  to  the  organisation  of  the  social  body,  or  of  the  State, 
apart  from  it,  superior  to  it,  is  but  intelligence,  reason  free  from 
every  bond;  whence,  by  the  unrestrained  communication  of  thoughts 
which  modify  one  another,  arises  a  common  thought,  a  common  will, 

(1)  A  tranfllAtion  of  a  great  portion  of  this  preface  appeared  as  an  article  in  the  JFett' 
mifuter  Review^  Oct.,  1866,  but  this  passage — the  most  remarkable  in  the  work — was 
omitted. 
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govemmg,  when  once  formed,  all  private  thoughts  and  volitions ;  so 
that  with  no  means  of  constraint,  no  political  or  civil  jurisdiction, 
the  free,  impersonal,  incorporeal  reason  constitutes  the  spiritual 
power  in  which  resides  the  supreme  power  of  government." 

While  such  thoughts  as  these  were  possessing  themselves  of  the 
mind  of  Lamennais,  the  significance  of  the  scientific  movement  had 
been  growing  greater  and  greater  in  his  eyes ;  but  he  believed  that 
the  tree  of  science  had  its  roots  in  the  idea  of  God,  that  atheistic 
science  was  doomed  to  perpetual  sterility.  Finite  Being  is  but  infinite 
Being  in  a  mode  of  limitation ;  its  laws,  therefore,  can  be  no  other 
than  the  laws  of  infinite  Being,  modified  in  each  creature  according  to 
the  mode  of  limitation  which]  determines  its  intrinsic  nature.  Thus, 
by  a  process  of  kvelling-up,  Lamennais  made  the  supernatural,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  disappear.  Miracles  became  incredible, 
and,  indeed,  impossible  to  conceive.  "A  new  synthesis,"  wrote 
Lamennais  in  his  book  on  the  **  Past  and  Future  of  the  People,"  "  is 
in  process  of  formation  which,  uniting  Christian  spiritualism  and 
scientific  naturalism,  the  Creator  and  the  creation,  and  the  laws  of 
both,  will  complete  the  ancient  dogma,  and  will  constitute  in  this 
sense  a  new  dogma,  the  character  of  which  will  be  the  negation  of  a 
supernatural  order  of  things,  of  an  order  intermediate  between  God 
and  his  work,  and  the  determination  of  the  properties  of  absolute 
Being,  without  which  the  persons  [of  the  Trinity],  as  determined  by 
Christianity,  are  but  logical  abstractions  deprived  of  true  reality." 

All  that  Lamennais  meant  by  these  last  words  will  be  understood 
only  by  cme  who  is  acquainted  with  the  chief  literary  performance  of 
the  second  half  of  his  life,  the  "  Esquisse  d'une  Philosophic."  Of 
this  remarkable  piece  of  transcendental  science  no  account  can  here 
he  given,  but  attention  may  be  directed  to  the  chapters  upon  art 
(which  have  been  republished  in  a  separate  volume  under  the  title 
**  De  TArt  et  du  Beau  "),  as  containing  brilliant  surveys  of  historical 
periods  and  national  characteristics  of  art. 

We  hasten  to  the  end.  In  January,  1854,  while  engaged  upon 
his  introduction  to  Dante,  pleurisy  seized  him,  and  on  the  16th  of 
the  month  he  was  obliged  to  take  to  his  bed.  The  illness  at  first 
made  rapid  progress.  It  was  rumoured  in  Paris  that  Lamennais  was 
dying.  A  few  dear  friends  of  the  Liberal  party  were  with  him,  and 
while  the  sick  maji  lingered  in  life  week  after  week,  by  them  his 
honsp  was  defei^ded  from  the  attempts  to  force  an  entrance  made  by 
those  who  longed  for  the  triumph  of  a  death-bed  recantation  and 
Bubmission  at  the  last  moment  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Strict  orders 
were  given  by  Lamennais  to  admit  no  priest,  whoever  he  might  be. 
During  his  illness  his  thoughts  were  concentrated,  absorbed  in  the 
one  thought  of  God,  and,  thanks  to  those  who  rigorously  ftilfilled  a 
duty  which  exposed  them  to  much  invidious  criticism,  his  dying 
hours  were  unvexed  by  controversial  brawls.    While  the  pale  winter 
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sun  was  rising  through  the  vapour  of  a  February  morning,  the  27th 
of  the  month,  the  great  life  ceased.  To  some  of  those  who  stood  by 
now  for  the  first  time  the  majesty  of  Lamennais's  face  was  fully 
visible,  as  the  head,  usually  drooped  forward  upon  his  chest,  lay  back 
upon  the  pillow.  "  Never,"  says  M.  Forgues,  "  did  contour  and 
lineaments  so  energetically  translate  before  my  eyes  an  abstract  idea 
— that  of  victorious  will." 

Lamennais  had  wished  that  his  body  might  lie  in  the  peaceful 
solitude  of  I^a  ChSnaie,  but  he  determined,  some  weeks  before  his 
death  (perhaps  much  earlier),  that  a  solemn  confession  of  his  faith 
r^hould  be  made  at  the  last.  Instructions  were  left  that  he  should  be 
buried  in  the  midst  of  the  poor  at  Pere  La  Chaise,  and  as  the  poor  are 
buried,  that  his  body  should  not  be  presented  at  any  church,  and  that 
his  death  should  be  announced  only  to  his  niece,  and  to  MM.  B^ran- 
ger,  De  Vitrolles,  Forgues,  and  two  other  friends.  "  On  February 
29th  an  immense  gathering  of  people  was  in  motion  from  the  B.ue 
du  Grand  Chantier  to  the  cemetery  of  the  East.  The  silent  crowd 
imcovered  respectfully  before  the  coffin  placed  in  the  hearse  of  the 
poor.  The  police  had  made  a  great  demonstration  of  streugth.  Only 
eight  of  us  entered  the  graveyard,  the  others  were  dispersed. 
M.  B^ranger  joined  us  there  ;  he  walked  with  difficulty,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  M.  Jean  Reynaud.  He  had  been  recognised  and  saluted 
with  warm  greetings.  The  coffin  was  lowered  into  one  of  those  long 
and  hideous  trenches  in  which  they  bury  the  people.  When  the 
earth  was  filled  in  the  grave-digger  asked,  '  Is  a  cross  to  be  put  up  ?* 
M.  Barbet  answered, '  No.'  M.  de  Lamennais  had  said,  *  Put  nothing 
over  my  grave.'    Not  a  word  was  pronounced  at  the  tomb."  ^ 

The  imperial  police  dispersing  the  people,  and  the  coffin  of  Lamen- 
nais disappearing  underground — ^this  is  a  melodramatic  tableau  on 
which  the  curtain  drops.  The  piece,  however,  was  not  a  melodrama, 
but  a  tragedy  ;  or  rather,  no  play  of  any  kind,  but  a  severe  reality 
^hich  may  serve  better  than  a  tragedy  to  purify  the  soul  by  terror 
and  pity. 

Edward  Dowden. 


(1)  *'E88ai  Biographique  sor  M.  F.  de  La  MennaiB/'  par  A  Blaize,  p.  180.  I  may 
refer  the  reader  who  ia  interested  in  Lamennaia  especially  to  the  correspondence  edited 
by  M.  Forgoes ;  '*  (Euvres  In^dites"  (chiefly  letters),  publides  par  A.  Blaize ;  **  Affaires 
de  Rome;"  ** Discussions  critiques,"  &c.,  in  the  "(Euvres  posthumes/'  edited  by  M. 
Forgues ;   the  articles    in  M.  Ste.-Beuve's  *'  Portraits  contcmporains ; "   M.   Kenan's 

article  in  "  Essais  de  Morale  et  de  Critique ; "  and  the  long  article  signed  E.  R n 

(E.  Renan  P),  in  the  "  Biographie  UniverseUe  "  (Michaud) ;  M.  Jules  Simon's  review  of 
the  "  Esquisse,"  in  Itet'ue  des  deux  Mondet,  1841 ;  and  M.  Louis  Binaud's  articles  on  De 
Maistre  and  Lamennais  in  the  same  review,  Aug.  16,  1860,  and  Feb.  1,  1861. 

Since  this  article  was  written,  I  have  ascertained  from  an  unpublished  letter  of 
I^amennais  that  his  Lrish  ancestor  was  named  Rosse,  and  that  he  settled  at  Saint  Malo 
in  the  time  of  James  II. 
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THE  SAGA 

OP 

GUNNLAUa  THE  WOEM-TONGUE  AND  EAFN  THE  SKAXD, 
Ai  THB  Pbxest  Aai  Thoroilaon  thb   Lbaunbd   has  told  it,  who  op  all  Men  nr 

ICBLAND   HAS    BEEN    THB     DBBPB8T  IN   EnOWLEDOB    OP  TaLBS    OP     LaMP-SBTTLINO 

AND  Oldbn  Lore. 

Chapter  I. 

OF   THORSTEIN   EGILSON   AND   HIS   KIN. 

There  ^as  a  man  called  Thorstein,  the  son  of  Egil,  the  son  of  Skalla- 

grim,  the  son  of  Kveldulf,  a  hersir  from  Norway.     Asgerd  was  the 

"mother  of  Thorstein  ;  she  was  the  daughter  of  Biom  Hold.    Thorstein 

kept  house  at  Burg  in  Burg-firth ;  he  was  rich  in  fee,  and  a  great 

chief  and  wise  man,  meek  and  temperate  in  all  ways.      He  was 

nowise  of  such  wondrous  growth  and  strength  as  his  father  £gil  had 

l)een ;  still  he  was  a  right  mighty  man,  and  much  beloved  of  all 

iblk.     Thorstein  was  goodly  to  look  on,  and  the  best-eyed  of  men  ; 

and  so  say  men  of  lore  that  many  of  the  kin  of  the  Marsh-men  who 

are  come  of  Egil  have  been  the  goodliest  folk  ;  yet,  for  all  that,  this 

lindred  have  differed  much  herein,  for  it  is  said  that  some  of  them 

liaye  been  the  ugliest  of  men  to  behold :  but  in  that  kin  have  been 

also  many  men  of  great  prowess  in  many  wise,  such  as  Kiartan,  the 

son  of  Olaf  Peacock,   and   Slaying-Bardi,   and  Skuli,  the  son  of 

Thorstein.     Some  have  been  great  bards,  too,  as  Biom,  the  champion 

of  Hiti-dale,    priest   Einar  Skulison,  Snorri  Sturluson,  and   many 

others.     If ow,  Thorstein  had  to  wife  Jofrid,  the  daughter  of  Gunnar, 

the  son  of  Hlifar.     This  Gunnar  was  the  best  skilled  in  weapons,  and 

the  litbeet  of  limb  of  all  Ixmders  who  have  been  in  Iceland  ;  next, 

indeed,  to  Gunnar  of  Lithend  ;  but  Steinthor  of  Ere  is  reckoned  the 

third.     Jofrid  was  eighteen  winters  old  when  Thorstein  wedded  her ; 

she  was  a  widow,  and  Thorodd,  son  of  Odd  of  Tongue,  had  had  her 

to  wife.     Their  daughter  was  Hungerd,  who  was  brought  up  at 

Thorstein's  at  Burg.     Jofrid  was  a  very  stirring  woman  ;  she  and 

Thorstein  had  many  children  betwixt  them,  few  of  whom,  however, 

come  into  this  tale.     Skuli  was  the  eldest  of  their  sons,  KoUsvein 

the  second,  Egil  the  third. 


Chapter  II. 
OF  thorstein's  dream. 


One  summer,  it  is  said,  a  ship  came  from  over  the  main  into  Gufaros. 
Bergfinn  was  the  master  thereof,  a  If  orwegian  of  kin,  rich  in  goods. 
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and  somewhat  on  in  years,  and  a  wise  man  he  was  withal.  Now, 
Goodman  Thorstein  rode  to  the  ship,  as  it  was  his  wont  mostly  to 
rule  the  market,  and  this  he  did  now.  The  Eastmen^  got  housed, 
but  Thorstein  took  the  master  to  himself,  for  thither  he  prayed  to  go. 
Bergfinn  was  chary  of  talk  throughout  the  winter,  but  Thorstein 
treated  him  well.  Jf  ow,  the  Eastman  used  to  take  pleasure  in  talk 
about  dreams ;  and  one  day  in  spring-tide  Thorstein  asked  Bergfinn 
if  he  would  ride  with  him  up  to  Hawkfell,  where  at  that  time  was 
the  Thing-stead  of  the  Burg-firthers ;  for  Thorstein  had  been  told 
that  the  walls  of  his  booth  had  fallen  in.  The  Eastman  said  he  had 
goodwill  to  go,  so  that  day  they  rode,  some  three  together,  from 
home,  and  the  house-carles  of  Thorstein  withal,  till  they  came  up 
under  Hawkfell  to  a  farmstead  called  Gren.  There  farmed  a  man  of 
small  wealth  called  Atli,  who  was  Thorstein's  tenant.  Now,  Thor- 
stein bade  him  come  and  work  with  them,  and  bring  with  him  spade 
and  shovel.  This  he  did,  and  when  they  came  to  the  toft  of  the 
booth,'  they  set  to  work  all  of  them,  and  straightened  the  walls. 
The  weather  was  sunny  that  day,  and  Thorstein  and  the  Eastman 
grew  heavy ;  and  when  they  had  moved  out  the  walls,  those  two  sat 
down  within  the  tofts,  and  Thorstein  slept,  and  fared  very  ill  in  his 
sleep.  The  Eastman  sat  beside  him,  and  let  him  have  his  dream 
fully  out,  and  when  he  awoke  he  was  much  wearied.  Then  the 
Eastman  asked  him  what  he  had  dreamt,  as  he  had  had  such  a  hard 
time  of  it  in  his  sleep.  Thorstein  said,  **  Nay,  dreams  betoken 
nought."  But  as  they  rode  homeward  in  the  evening,  the  Eastman 
asked  him  again  what  he  had  dreamt. 

Thorstein  said,  "  If  I  tell  it  thee,  wilt  thou  unriddle  it  to  me, 
even  as  it  is  in  sooth  P  "     The  Eastman  said  he  would  try  it. 

Then  Thorstein  said :  **  This  was  my  dream  ;  for  mcthought  I  was 
at  home  at  Burg,  standing  outside  the  man's-door,'  and  I  looked  up 
at  the  house-roof,  and  on  the  ridge  I  saw  a  swan,  goodly  and  fair, 
and  I  thought  it  was  mine  own,  and  deemed  that  good  beyond  all 
things.  Then  I  saw  a  great  eagle  sweep  down  from  the  mountains, 
and  fly  thitherward  and  alight  beside  the  swan,  and  cry  out  at  her 
lovingly ;  and  methought  the  swan  seemed  well  content  thereat ;  but 
I  noted  that  the  eagle  was  black-eyed,  and  that  on  him  were  iron 
claws,  and  he  seemed  to  me  a  stout  and  dauntless  bird.  After  this 
I  thought  I  saw  another  bird  come  flying  from  the  south,  and  he, 
too,  came  hither  to  Burg,  and  sat  down  on  the  house  beside  the 

swan,  and  would  fain  woo  her.     This  also  seemed  a  mighty  eagle. 

« 

(1)  Eastmen,  t.e.  Norwcgfians. 

(2)  The  booths  where  the  men  lived,  while  the  Thing  was  g^ing  on,  had  walls  of 
turf  without  roofs,  and  tilts  were  rigged  on  these  at  the  time  of  the  Thing. 

(3)  The  Icelandic  hall  had  two  doors  at  its  two  ends,  one  for  ingress  and  egress  of 
men,  and  one  for  women. 
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But  soon  I  thought  that  the  eagle  that  had  first  come  thither  ruffled 
up  at  the  coming  of  the  other.  Then  they  fought  fiercely  and  long, 
and  I  saw  that  both  bled,  and  that  such  was  the  end  of  their  play, 
that  each  tumbled  either  way  down  from  the  house-roof,  and  there 
they  lay  both  dead.  But  the  swan  sat  left  alone  drooping  much,  and 
sad  of  semblance.  Then  I  saw  a  bird  fly  from  the  west ;  that  was  a 
falcon,  and  he  sat  beside  the  swan  and  made  fondly  towards  her,  and 
they  flew  away  both  together  into  one  and  the  same  quarter,  and 
therewith  I  awoke.  But  a  profitless  dream  this  is,"  he  says,  "  and 
will  in  all  likelihood  betoken  gales  meeting  in  the  air  from  those 
quarters  whence  I  deemed  the  fowl  flew." 

The  Eastman  said,  "  Such  I  deem  nowise  the  meaning  of  the 
dream." 

Thorstein  said,  *'  Make  of  the  dream,  then,  what  seemeth  likeliest 
to  thee,  and  let  me  hear." 

Then  said  the  Eastman :  "  These  birds  are  likely  to  be  fetches  of 
men :  but  thy  wife  sickens  now,  and  she  will  give  birth  to  a  woman- 
child  fair  and  lovesome ;  and  dearly  thou  wilt  love  her ;  but  high- 
bom  men  will  Woo  thy  daughter,  coming  from  such  quarters  as  the 
eagles  seemed  to  fly  from,  and  will  lay  their  love  to  her  overmuch, 
and  will  fight  about  her,  and  will  both  lose  their  lives  thereby. 
And  thereafter  a  third  man,  from  the  quarter  whence  came  the 
falcon,  will  woo  her,  and  to  that  man  shall  she  be  married.  Now,  I 
have  unravelled  thy  dream,  and  I  think  things  will  befall  as  I 
have  said." 

Thorstein  answered :  "  In  evil  and  unfriendly- wise  is  the  dream 
interpreted,  nor  do  I  deem  thee  fit  for  the  work  of  unriddling 
dreams." 

The  Eastman  said,  "  Thou  wilt  learn  how  my  words  come  true." 
But  Thorstein  hung  back  from  the  Eastman  thereafter,  and  he  left 
that  summer^  and  now  he  is  out  of  the  tale. 


Chapter  III. 

OP    THE   BIRTri  AND  FOSTERING  OF   HELGA   THE   FAIR. 

This  summer  Thorstein  got  ready  to  ride  to  the  Thing,  and  spake  to 
Jofrid  his  wife  before  he  went  from  home.  "  Now,  it  so  happens," 
he  says,  "  that  thou  art  with  child,  but  thy  child  shall  be  cast  forth 
if  thou  bear  a  woman ;  but  nourished  if  it  be  a  man." 

Now,  at  this  time  when  all  the  land  was  heathen,  it  was  somewhat 
the  wont  of  such  men  as  had  the  outlook  of  little  wealth  and  many 
children,  to  have  them  cast  forth,  but  an  evil  deed  it  was  always 
deemed  to  be.     And  now,  when   Thorstein  had  said   this,    Jofrid 
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answers,  ''  This  is  a  fearful  word  of  thine  for  such  a  man  as  thou  art, 
and  surely  to  a  wealthy  man  like  thee  it  will  not  seem  good  that 
this  should  be  done." 

Thorstein  answered,  "  Well  thou  knowest  my  mind,  and  that  no 
good  will  hap  of  my  will  being  thwarted." 

So  he  rode  to  the  Thing ;  but  while  he  was  gone  Jofrid  gave  birth 
to  a  woman-child  most  fair  to  look  on.  The  women  would  fain  show 
her  to  the  mother ;  she  said  there  was  little  need  thereof,  but  had 
her  shepherd  Thorvard  called  to  her,  and  spake  to  him  : — 

''  Thou  shalt  take  my  horse  and  saddle  it,  and  bring  this  child 
west,  to  Herd-holt,  to  Thorgerd,  Egil's  daughter,  and  pray  her  to 
nourish  it  secretly,  so  that  Thorstein  may  not  know  thereof.  For 
with  such  looks  of  love  do  I  behold  this  child  that  surely  I  cannot 
bear  to  have  it  cast  forth.  Here  are  three  marks  of  silver,  have  them 
in  reward  of  thy  work  ;  but  west  there  Thorgerd  will  get  thee  fare 
and  food  over  the  sea." 

Then  Thorvard  did  her  bidding  ;  he  rode  with  the  child  to  Herd- 
holt,  and  gave  it  into  Thorgerd's  hands,  and  she  had  it  nourished  at 
a  tenant's  of  hers  who  farmed  at  Freedmans-stead  in  Hvamfirth ; 
but  she  got  fare  for  Thorvard  north  in  Steingrims-firth,  in  Shell- 
creek,  and  gave  him  meet  outfit  for  his  sea- faring ;  he  went  thence 
abroad,  and  is  now  out  of  the  story. 

Now  when  Thorstein  came  home  from  the  Thing,  Jofrid  told  him 
that  the  child  had  been  cast  forth  according  to  his  word,  but  that  the 
herdsman  had  fled  and  stolen  her  horse.  Thorstein  said  she  had 
done  weU,  and  got  himself  another  herdsman.  So  six  winters  passed, 
and  this  matter  was  nowise  wotted  of. 

Now  in  those  days  Thorstein  rode  to  Herd-holt,  being  bidden  there 
as  guest  of  his  brother-in-law,  Olaf  Peticock,  the  son  of  Hoskuld, 
who  was  then  deemed  to  be  a  chief  of  the  highest  worth  among  all 
men  west  there.  Thorstein  was  well  greeted,  as  was  likely;  and 
one  day  at  the  feast  it  is  said  that  Thorgerd  sat  talking  with  her 
brother,  Thorstein,  while  Olaf  was  talking  to  other  men ;  but  on  the 
bench  right  over  against  them  sat  three  little  maidens.  Then  said 
Thorgerd — 

"How  dost  thou,  brother,  like  the  look  of  these  three  little 
maidens  sitting  straight  before  us  P  " 

"  Right  well,"  he  answers,  "  but  one  is  by  far  the  fairest ;  she  has 
all  the  goodliness  of  Olaf,  but  the  fairness  and  the  look  in  the  face  of 
us,  the  Mere-men." 

Thorgerd  answered,  "  Surely  this  is  true,  brother,  wherein  thou 
sayest  that  she  has  the  fairness  and  look  of  us  Mere-folk,  but  the 
goodliness  of  Olaf  Peacock  she  has  not  got,  for  she  is  not  bis 
daughter." 
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"How  can  that  be,"  says  Thorstem,  "being  thy  daughter  none 
the  less?" 

She  answered :  "  To  say  sooth,  kinsman,"  quoth  she,  "  this  fair 
maiden  is  not  my  daughter,  but  thine."  And  therewith  she  told  him 
all  as  it  had  befallen,  and  prayed  him  to  forgive  her  and  his  own 
wife  that  trespass. 

Thorstein  said :  "  I  cannot  blame  you  two  for  having  done  this  ; 
aud  most  things  will  fall  as  they  are  fated,  and  well  have  ye  covered 
over  my  folly ;  for  from  the  look  of  this  maiden  I  deem  it  great 
good  luck  to  have  so  fair  a  child  ;  but  now,  what  is  her  name  P'* 

"  Helga  she  is  called,"  says  Thorgerd. 

"  Helga  the  Fair,"  says  Thorstein  ;  **  but  now  shalt  thou  make  her 
ready  to  come  home  with  me." 

She  did  so,  and  Thorstein  was  led  out  with  good  gifts,  and  Helga 
rode  with  him  to  his  home,  and  was  brought  up  there  with  much 
honour  and  great  love  from  father  and  mother  and  all  her  kin. 


Chapitr  IV. 

OF   GUNNLAUG   WORM-TONGI/E   AND   HIS   KIN. 

Now  at  this  time  there  kept  house  at  Gilsbank,  up  in  White-river- 
side, Illugi  the  Black,  son  of  Hallkel,  the  son  of  Hrosskel.  The 
mother  of  Illugi  was  Thurid  Dandle,  daughter  of  Qunnlaug  Worm- 
tongue. 

Illugi  was  the  next  greatest  chief  in  Burg-firth  after  Thorstein 
Egilson.  He  was  a  man  of  broad  lands  and  hardy  of  mood,  and 
wont  to  do  well  to  his  friends ;  he  had  to  wife  Ingibiorg,  the 
daughter  of  Asbiom  Hordson,  from  Ornolfsdale ;  the  Inother  of  In- 
gibiorg was  Thorgerd,  the  daughter  of  Midfirth  Skeggi.  The  children 
of  Illugi  and  Ingibiorg  were  many,  but  few  of  them  have  to  do  with 
this  saga ;  Hermund  was  one  of  their  sons,  and  Gunnlaug  another ; 
both  were  hopeful  men,  and  at  this  time  of  ripe  growth.  It  is  said 
of  Qunnlaug  that  he  was  quick  of  growth  in  his  youth,  big,  and 
strong ;  his  hair  was  light  red,  and  very  goodly  of  fashion ;  he  was 
dark-eyed,  but  had  a  somewhat  ugly  nose ;  yet  was  he  of  lovesome 
make  withal ;  thin  of  flank  he  was,  and  broad  of  shoulder,  and  the 
stateliest  of  men  ;  most  warlike  of  mien,  frank  and  fearless  of  speech, 
and  very  early  eager,  and  pushing,  and  in  all  things  unsparing  and 
hardy ;  he  was  a  great  skald,  but  somewhat  bitter  in  his  rhyming, 
and  therefore  was  he  called  Gunnlaug  Worm-tongue.  Hermund 
was  the  best  beloved  of  the  two  brothers,  and  had  the  look  of  a 
great  man. 
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Chapter  V. 

HOW   GUNNLArO    FIRST   KNEW   HEIX>A   THE   FAIR. 

When  Gunnlaug  was  fifteen  winters  old  he  prayed  his  father  for 
goods  to  fare  abroad  withal,  and  said  ho  had  will  to  travel  and  see 
the  manners  of  other  folk.  Goodman  lUugi  took  the  matter  up 
sluggishly,  and  said  he  was  unlikely  to  be  deemed  good  in  strange 
lands  "  when  I  can  scarcely  shape  thee  to  my  own  liking  at  home/* 

But  one  morning  a  little  afterwards  it  happened  that  Illugi  came 
out  early,  and  saw  that  his  out- stores  were  opened,  and  that  some 
sacks  of  wares,  seven  of  them,  had  been  brought  out  into  the  road, 
and  therewithal  too  some  pack-gear.  Now,  as  he  wondered  at  this, 
there  came  up  a  man  leading  four  horses,  and  who  should  it  be  but 
his  son  Gunnlaug.     Then  said  he : — 

"  I  it  was  who  brought  out  the  sacks." 

Illugi  asked  him  why  he  had  done  so.  lie  said  that  they  should 
make  his  faring  goods. 

Illugi  said  :  "In  nowise  shalt  thou  thwart  my  will,  nor  fare  •any- 
where sooner  than  I  like!"  and  in  again  he  swung  the  ware- sacks 
therewith. 

Then  Gunnlang  rode  thence  and  came  in  the  evening  down  to 
Burg,  and  goodman  Thorstein  asked  him  to  bide  there,  and  Gunn- 
laug was  fain  of  that  profier.  Ho  told  Thorstein  how  things  had 
gone  betwixt  him  and  his  father,  and  Thorstein  ofiered  to  let  him 
bide  there  as  long  as  he  liked,  and  for  some  seasons  Gunnlaug  abode 
there,  and  learned  law-craft  of  Thorstein,  and  all  men  liked  him 
well. 

Now  Gunnlaug  and  Hclga  would  be  always  at  the  chess-playing 
together,  and  very  soon  each  was  well  loved  of  the  other,  as  came  to 
be  proven  well  enough  afterwards  ;  they  were  very  nigh  of  an  age. 

Helga  was  so  fair  that  men  of  lore  say  that  she  was  the  fairest 
woman  of  Iceland,  then  or  since ;  her  hair  was  so  plenteous  and  long 
that  it  could  cover  her  all  over,  and  it  was  as  fair  as  a  band  of  gold  ; 
nor  was  there  any  so  good  to  choose  as  Helga  the  Fair  in  aU  Burg- 
firth,  and  far  and  wide  elsewhere. 

Now  one  day,  as  men  sat  in  the  hall  at  Burg,  Gunnlaug  spake 
to  Thorstein :  **  One  thing  in  law  there  is  which  thou  hast  not  tuught 
me,  and  that  is  how  to  woo  me  a  wife." 

Thorstein  said,  "That  is  but  a  small  matter,"  and  therewith 
taught  him  how  to  go  about  it. 

Then  said  Gunnlaug,  "  Now  shalt  thou  try  if  I  have  understood 
all:  I  shall  take  thee, by  the  hand  and  make  as  if  I  were  wooing 
thy  daughter  Helga." 

"  I  see  no  need  of  that,"  says  Thorstein.     Gunnlaug,  however. 
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groped  then  and  there  after  his  hand,  and  seizing  it,  said,  "Nay, 
grant  me  this." 

**  Do  as  thou  wilt,  then,"  said  Thorstein ;  "  but  be  it  known  to  all 
who  are  hereby  that  this  shall  be  as  if  it  had  been  unspoken,  nor 
shall  any  guile  follow  herein." 

Then  Gunnlaug  named  for  himself  witnesses,  and  wooed  Helga, 
and  asked  thereafter  if  it  would  stand  good  thus.  Thorstein  said 
that  it  was  well ;  and  those  who  were  present  were  mightily  pleased 
at  all  this. 


Chapter  VI. 

OF    RAFN    AND    HIS   KIN. 

TheAe  was  a  man  called  Onund,  who  farmed  south  at  Mossfell :  he 
was  the  wealthiest  of  men,  and  had  the  rule  of  a  "  godi "  south  there 
about  the  nesses.  He  was  married,  and  his  wife  was  called  Geiruy. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Ghiup,  son  of  Molda-Gnup,  who  settled 
south  in  Grinda-wick.  Their  sons  were  Rafn  and  Thorarin,  and 
Eindridi ;  they  were  all  hopeful  men,  but  Bafii  was  in  all  wise  the 
first  of  them.  He  Was  a  big  man  and  a  strong,  the  showiest  of  men 
and  a  good  skald ;  and  when  he  was  fully  grown,  he  fared  between 
sundry  lands,  and  was  well  accounted  of  wherever  he  came. 

Thorod  the  Sage,  the  son  of  Eyvind,  then  farmed  at  Hjalli  south, 
in  Gives,  with  Skapti  his  son,  who  was  then  the  spokesman-at-law  in 
Iceland.  The  mother  of  Skapti  was  Ranveig,  daughter  of  Gnup, 
the  son  of  Molda-Gnup ;  and  Skapti  and  the  sons  of  Onund  were 
sisters'  sons.  Between  these  kinsmen  was  much  friendship  as  well 
as  kinship. 

At  this  time  Thorfin,  the  son  of  Selthorir,  kept  house  at  Red- 
MeHl,  and  had  seven  sons,  who  were  all  the  hopefullest  of  men  ;  and 
of  them  were  these-^Thorgils,  Eyolf,  and  Thorir ;  and  they  were  all 
the  greatest  men  out  there. 

But  these  men  who  haye  now  been  named  lived  all  at  one  and 
the  same  time. 

Next  to  this  befell  those  tidings  that  are  the  best  that  ever  have 
befallen  here  in  Iceland,  that  the  whole  land  became  Christian,  and 
that  all  folk  citst  off  the  old  faith. 


Chapter  VII. 

HOW   HELGA  WAS  VOWED  TO    GUNNLAUG,  AND  OF   GUNNLAUg's  FARING 

ABROAD. 

Gunnlaug  Worm-tongue  was,  as  is  afore  said,  now  at  Burg  with 
Thorstein,  now  with  his  father  Hlugi  at  Gilsbank,  three  winters 

VOL.  V.  N.8.  D 
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together,  and  at  this  time  he  was  eighteen  winters  old ;  and  father 

and  son  were  now  much  more  of  a  mind. 

There  was  a  man  called  Thorkel  the  Black  ;  he  was  a  house-carle 

of  lUugi,  and  near  akin  to  him,  and  had  been  brought  up  in  his 

house.     To  him  fell  an  heritage  north  at  As,  in  Water-dale,  and  he 

prayed  Gunnlaug  to   go  with  him  thither.     This  he  did,  and  now 

they  rode,  the  two  together,  to  As.     There  they  got  the  fee ;  it  was 

given  up  to  them  by  those  who  had  the  keeping  of  it,  mostly  for 

Gunnlaug's  urging  and  threats.     But  as  they  rode  from  the  north, 

they  put  up  at  Grirastonguo,  at  a  rich  farmer's  who  dwelt  there ;  but 

in  the  morning  a  herdsman  took   Gunnlaug's   horse,   and  it  had 

sweated  much  by  then  he  got  it  back.     Then  Gunnlaug  struck  the 

herdsman,  and  stunned  him ;  but  the  farmer  would  in  nowise  bear 

this,  and  claimed  boot  therefor.     Gunnlaug  offered  to  pay  him  one 

mark,   but  this  the   farmer  thought  too  little.      Then   Gunnlaug 

sang, — 

"To  this  closo-fist  tho  right  I  pave 
A  new  uiark,  prey  of  fuco,  to  have ; 

0  slow  thy  gold  from  thee  to  spit, 

1  bid  thoe  long  to  look  at  it ! 

For  thou  shalt  think  it  no  good  thing 
If  thou  must  tighten  thy  purse- string, 
Missing  80  much  of  doop-sea's  sheen 
As  on  this  day  thine  eyes  have  seen." 

l?hen  they  agreed  to  what  Gunnlaug  offered,  and  after  these  deeds 
the  two  rode  south. 

Now,  a  short  while  afterwards,  Gunnlaug  asked  his  father  a  second 
time  for  goods  for  going  abroad. 

Illugi  says,  "  Now  shalt  thou  have  thy  will,  for  thou  hast  wrought 
thyself  into  something  better  than  thou  wert."  So  Illugi  rode  hastily 
from  home,  and  bought  for  Gunnlaug  half  a  ship  which  lay  in 
Gufaros,  from  Audun  Festargram — he  who  would  not  give  fare 
abroad  to  the  sons  of  Osvif  the  Sage,  after  the  slaying  of  Kiartan 
Olafson,  as  is  told  in  the  saga  of  the  Laxdale-men.  Still  that  betid 
later  than  this. — And  when  Illugi  came  home,  Gunnlaug  thanked 
him  well. 

Thorkel  the  Black  betook  himself  to  seafaring  with  Gunnlaug,  and 
their  wares  were  brought  to  the  ship ;  but  Gunnlaug  was  at  Burg 
while  they  made  her  ready,  and  found  more  cheer  in  talk  with  Helga 
than  in  toiling  with  chapmen. 

Now  one  day  Thorstein  asked  Gunnlaug  if  he  would  ride  to  his 
horses  with  him  up  to  Long- water  dale.  Gunnlaug  said  he  would. 
80  they  ride  both  together  till  they  come  to  the  mountain-dairies  of 
Thorstein,  called  Thorgils-stead.  There  were  stud-horses  of  Thorstein, 
four  of  them  together,  ail  chestnuts.  There  was  one  horse  very  goodly, 
but  little  tried :  this  horse  Thorstein  offered  to  give  to  Gunnlaug. 
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He  said  lie  was  in  no  need  of  horses,  as  he  was  going  away  from  the 
country ;  and,  withal,  they  rode  to  other  stud-horses.  There  was  a 
grey  horse  with  four  mares,  and  he  was  the  best  of  horses  in  Burg- 
firth.  This  one,  too,  Thorstein  ofiered  to  give  Gunnlaug,  but  he 
said,  **  I  desire  these  in  no  wise  more  than  the  others ;  but  why  dost 
thou  not  give  me  what  I  will  take  ?" 

"What  is  that?"  said  Thorstein. 

"  Helga  the  Fair,  thy  daughter,"  says  Gunnlaug. 

"  That  rede  is  not  to  be  settled  so  hastily,*'  said  Thorstein ;  and, 
withal,  got  on  other  talk.  And  now  they  ride  homewards  down  along 
Long-river. 

Then  said  Grainlaug,  "  I  must  needs  know  what  thou  wilt  answer 
me  about  the  wooing." 

Thorstein  says,  "  I  heed  not  thy  vain  talk." 

Gunnlaug  says,  "  This  is  my  whole  mind,  and  no  vain  words." 

Thorstein  says,  "  Thou  shouldst  first  know  thine  own  will.  Art 
thou  not  bound  to  fare  abroad?  and  yet  thou  makest  as  if  thou 
wouldst  go  marry.  Neither  art  thou  an  even  match  for  Helga  while 
thou  art  so  unsettled,  and  therefore  this  cannot  even  be  looked  at." 

Gunnlaug  says,  "  Where  lookest  thou  for  a  match  for  thy  daughter, 
if  thou  wilt  not  give  her  to  the  son  of  lllugi  the  Black,  or  who  are 
they  throughout  Burg-firth  who  are  of  more  note  than  he  ?" 

Thorstein  answered,  "  I  do  not  liken  men  together ;  but  if  thou 
Wert  such  a  man  as  he  is,  thou  wouldst  not  be  turned  away." 

Gunnlaug  said,  **  To  whom  wilt  thou  give  thy  daughter  rather 
than  to  me  P  " 

Said  Thorstein,  "  Hereabout  are  many  good  men  to  choose  from. 
Thorfin  of  Red-Meal  hath  seven  sons,  and  all  of  them  men  of  good 


manners." 


Gunnlaug  answers,  "  Neither  Onund  nor  Thorfin  are  men  as 
good  as  my  father.  Nay,  thou  thyself  clearly  fallest  short  of  him — or 
what  hast  thou  to  set  against  his  strife  with  Thorgrim  the  Godi,  the 
son  of  Kiallak,  and  his  sons,  at  Thornes  Thing,  where  he  alone  had  all 
the  gain  to  himself?" 

Thorstein  answers,  "  I  drave  away  Steinar,  the  son  of  Onund 
Sjoni,  which  was  deemed  somewhat  of  a  deed." 

Gunnlaug  says,  **  Therein  thou  wast  holpen  by  thy  father  Egil ; 
and,  to  end  all,  it  is  for  few  bonders  to  cast  away  my  alliance." 

Said  Thorstein,  "  Carry  thy  cowing  away  to  the  fellows  up  yonder 
at  the  mountains  ;  for  down  here,  on  the  marshes,  it  shall  avail  thee 
nought." 

Now  in  the  evening  they  come  home ;  but  next  morning  Gunnlaug 
rode  up  to  Gilsbank,  and  prayed  his  father  to  ride  with  him  out  to 
Burg  to  woo  Helga. 

lUagi  answered :  "  Thou  art  an  unsettled  man,  being  bound  for 

d2 
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faring  abroad,  but  makest  now  as  if  thou  wouldst  busy  thyself  with 
wife-wooing ;  and  so  much  do  I  know,  that  this  is  not  to  Thorstein's 
mind." 

Gunnlaug  answers :  ''  I  shall  go  abroad  all  the  same,  nor  shall  I 
be  well  pleased  unless  thou  yield  me  aid  herein." 

So  after  this  lUugi  rode  with  eleven  men  from  home  down  to 
Burg,  and  Thorstein  greeted  him  well.  Early  in  the  morning  lUugi 
said  to  Thorstein,  "  I  would  speak  to  thee." 

"  Let  us  go,  then,  to  the  top  of  the  Burg,  and  talk  together  there," 
says  Thor:»tein ;  and  so  they  did,  and  Gunnlaug  went  with  them. 

Then  said  lUugi :  ^'  My  kinsman  Gunnlaug  tells  me  that  he  has 
begun  a  talk  with  thee  on  his  own  behalf,  praying  that  he  might 
woo  thy  daughter  Uelga ;  but  now  I  would  fain  know  what  is  like  to 
come  of  this  matter.  His  kin  is  known  to  thee  well  enough,  and 
what  we  have  in  fee  too  ;  from  my  hand  shall  be  spared  neither  land 
nor  rule  over  men,  if  such  things  might  perchance  further  matters." 

Tliorstein  said  :  "  Uerein  alone  Gimnlaug  pleases  me  not,  that  I 
find  him  an  unsettled  man ;  but  if  he  were  of  a  mind  like  thine,  little 
would  I  hang  buck." 

Illugi  said :  "It  will  cut  our  friendship  across  if  thou  deemest 
me  and  my  son  unequal  to  thee." 

"  For  thy  words  and  our  friendship,  then,  Helga  shall  be  vowed, 
but  not  betrothed,  to  Gunnlaug,  and  shall  bide  for  him  three  winters ; 
but  Gunnlaug  shall  go  abroad  and  shape  himself  to  the  ways  of  good 
men ;  but  I  shall  be  free  from  all  tlu^e  matters  if  he  does  not  then 
come  back,  or  his  ways  are  not  to  my  liking." 

Thereat  they  parted ;  Ulugi  rode  home,  but  Gunnlaug  rode  to  his 
ship.  But  when  they  had  wind  at  will  they  sailed  for  the  main, 
and  made  the  northern  part  of  Norway,  and  sailed  landward  along 
Dronthcim  to  Nidaros ;  there  they  rode  in  the  harbour,  and  unshipped 
their  goods. 


Chapter  VIII. 

OF   GUNNLAUG    IN   THE   EAST   AND   THE   WEST. 

• 

In  those  days  Earl  Eric,  the  son  of  Hakon,  and  his  brother  Svein, 
ruled  in  Norway.  He  now  had  his  abode  at  Hladir,  which  was  left 
to  him  by  his  father,  and  a  mighty  lord  he  was.  Skuli,  the  son  of 
Thorstein,  was  then  with  the  earl,  and  was  one  of  his  court,  and 
was  well  esteemed. 

Now  they  say  that  Gunnlaug  and  Audun  Festargram,  and  seven 
of  them  together,  went  up  to  Hladir  to  the  earl.  Gunnlaug  was  so 
clad  that  he  had  on  a  grey  tunic  and  white  leggings  ;  he  had  a  boil 
on  his  instep,  and  from  this  came  blood  and  matter  as  he  strode  on. 
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In  Ala  plight  he  went  before  the  earl  with  Audun  and  the  rest  of 
them,  and  greeted  him  well.  The  earl  knew  Audmi,  and  asked  him 
for  tidings  from  Iceland.  Audun  told  him  what  news  there  was. 
Then  the  earl  asked  Gunnlaug  who  he  was,  and  Gunnlaug  told  him 
his  name  and  kin.  Then  the  earl  said  :  *'  Skuli,  Thorstein's  son,  of 
what  kin  is  this  man  in  Iceland  ?  " 

"  Lord,"  says  he,  "  give  him  good  welcome,  for  he  is  the  son  of 
the  best  man  in  Iceland— lUugi  the  Black  of  Gilsbank,  and  my  foster- 
brother  withal." 

The  earl  asked  :  "  What  ails  thy  foot,  Icelander  ?  " 

"  A  boil,  lord,"  said  he. 

"  And  yet  thou  didst  not  walk  lame." 

Gunnlaug  answers :  "  None  may  walk  lame  while  both  legs  are 
long  alike." 

Then  said  one  of  the  earl's  men,  called  Thorir :  "  A  braggart  of 
an  Icelander !     It  would  not  be  amiss  to  try  him  a  little." 

Gunnlaug  looked  at  him  and  sang  : — 

**  0  earl,  in  thy  court 
Is  an  ill  man  and  swart, 
Evil  mind  doth  he  bear, 
Of  his  counsels  beware." 

• 

Tlhen  Thorir  went  about  to  seize  an  axe.  The  earl  said  :  "  Let 
it  Xdc  ;  to  such  things  men  should  pay  no  heed.  But  now,  Icelander, 
ii^^^^^^r  old  a  man  art  thou  ?  " 

CJunnlaug  answers  :  "  I  am  eighteen  winters  old." 
T^hen  says  Earl  Eric  :  "  My  spell  is  that  thou  shalt  not  live  eighteen 
^^^imters  more." 

Cjhmnlaug  said,  muttering  somewhat :  "  Pray  not  for  me,  but  for 
tti.:y^lf  rather." 

Tie  earl  asked  thereat :  "  What  didst  thou  say,  Icelander  ?  " 
Gunnlaug  answers :  *'  What  I  thought  well  befitting,  that  thou 
*^^>iildst  bid  no  prayers  for  me,  but  pray  well  for  thyself  rather." 
**  What  prayers,  then  ?  "  says  the  earl. 

**That  thou  mightest  not  meet  thy  death  after  the  manner  of  Earl 
ttaion,  thy  father."  ^ 

Ihe  earl  turned  red  as  blood,  and  bade  them  seize  the  fool  in  haste ; 
^^t  Skuli  stepped  up  to  the  earl,  and  said  :  "  Do  this  for  my  words, 
loTd^  and  give  this  man  respite,  so  that  he  depart  forthwith." 

The  earl  answered :  "  Let  him  be  off  in  haste,  if  he  would  keep  his 
wfe,  and  never  let  him  come  again  within  my  realm." 

Then  Skuli  went  out  with  Gunnlaug  down  to  the  bridges,  where 
there  was  an  England-bound  ship  ready  for  sea ;  here  Skuli  got  for 
Qinmlaug  a  berth,  as  well  as  for  Thorkel,  his  kinsman ;  but  Gunnlaug 

(1)  Eirl  Hakon,  the  fiither  of  Eric,  was  slain  by  Eark  the  thrall,  while  he  was  hiding 
^  tbd  Tictorioiis  Olaf  Tryggveson,  as  is  told  in  the  Heimflkringla.— (See  Laing's 
l^ndatian,  tqI.  L  p.  423.) 
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gave  his  ship  into  Audim's  ward,  and  so  much  of  his  goods  as  he  did 
not  take  with  him. 

Now  Gunnlaug  sailed  into  the  English  main,  and  came  at  autumn- 
tide  up  to  London  Bridge,  where  they  hauled  ashore  their  ship. 

Now  at  that  time  King  Etheldred,  the  son  of  Edgar,  ruled  over 
England,  and  was  a  good  lord  ;  this  winter  he  sat  in  Ijondon.  But 
in  those  days  there  was  the  same  tongue  in  England  as  in  Norway 
and  Denmark  ;  but  the  tongues  chango<l  when  AVilliam  the  Bastard 
won  England,  for  after  that  men  spake  French  there,  for  he  was  of 
French  kin. 

Gunnlaug  went  presently  to  the  king,  and  stepped  up  to  him,  and 
greeted  him  well  and  worthily.  The  king  asked  him  from  what  land 
he  came,  and  Gunnlaug  told  him  all  as  it  was.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  I 
have  come  to  meet  thee,  lord,  for  that  I  have  made  a  song  ^  on  thee, 
and  I  would  that  it  might  please  thee  to  hearken  to  that  song."  The 
king  said  it  should  be  so,  and  Gunnlaug  gave  forth  the  song  well 
and  worthily ;  and  this  is  the  burden  thereof : — 

*'  ?oo  now  all  this  hnjr^  nrmy 
*Neath  the  Kiiip:  of  En^jrland's  sway  ; 
What  preat  man  throuf^h  all  tho  land 
But  must  bow  belbro  his  hand  !*'* 

The  king  thanked  him  for  the  song,  and  gave  him  as  song-reward  a 
scarlet  cloak  lined  with  the  costliest  of  furs,  and  golden-broidered 
down  to  the  hem,  and  made  him  his  man ;  and  Gunnlaug  was  with 
him  all  the  winter,  and  was  well  liked. 

One  day,  in  the  morning  early,  Gunnlaug  met  three  men  in  a 
street,  and  Thororm  was  the  name  of  their  leader ;  he  was  big  and 
strong,  and  mightily  evil  of  semblance.  He  said  :  "  Northman,  lend 
me  some  money." 

Gimnlaug  answered :  "  Barely  wise  is  it  to  lend  one's  money  to 
unknown  men." 

He  said  :  "  I  will  pay  it  thee  back  on  a  named  day." 

"  Then  shall  it  be  risked,"  says  Gunnlaug ;  and  he  lent  him  the 
fee  withal. 

But  some  time  afterwards  Gunnlaug  met  the  king,  and  told  him 
of  the  money-lending.  The  king  answered  :  "  Now  hast  thou  done 
withal  unwisely,  for  this  fellow  is  the  greatest  robber  and  viking  ; 
deal  with  him  in  no  wise,  but  I  will  give  thee  money  as  much  as 
thine  was." 

Gunnlaug  said :  "  Then  do  we,  your  men,  do  after  a  sorry  sort,  if, 
treading  sackless  folk  under  foot,  we  let  such  fellows  as  this  deal  us 
out  our  lot.     Nay,  that  shall  never  be." 

Soon  after  he  met  Thororm  and  claimed  the  fee.  He  said  he  was 
not  going  to  pay  it.     Then  sang  Gunnlaug  : — 

(1)  "Song,"  in  orig.  " dr&pa.**— (See  infra,  note  on  "flokkr,"  p.  48.) 
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"  As  a  fool  thou  dost  herein, 
Eaiser  of  the  steely  din, 
In  thy  pouch  to  keep  the  fee 
That  thou  gatt'st  with  guile  from  me. 
Worm- tongue  am  I  called  at  home. 
Know*st  thou  how  such  name  did  come 
Unto  me,  who  am  but  youns:  ? 
Come,  then,  thou  shalt  feel  Worm-tongue !  " 

"  Now  I  Will  make  an  offer  good  in  law,"  says  Gunnlaug ;  "  that 
thou  either  pay  est  me  my  money,  or  else  that  thou  goest  on  holm^ 
with  me  after  three  nights  have  passed.'* 

Then  laughed  the  viking,  and  said,  ^'  Before  thee  none  have  come 
to  that,  to  call  me  on  holm,  as  bare  a  lot  as  many  a  man  has  had  to 
take  at  my  hands ;  well,  I  am  ready  to  go.'*  Thereon  they  parted 
for  that  time. 

Gunnlaug  told  the  king  what  had  befallen;  he  said,  "Now, 
indeed,  have  things  taken  a  right  hopeless  turn ;  for  this  man's 
eyes  can  dull  any  weapon.^  But  thou  shalt  follow  my  rede  ;  here  is 
a  sword  I  will  give  thee — with  that  thou  shalt  fight,  but  before  the 
battle  show  him  another."  Gunnlaug  thanked  the  king  well 
therefor. 

Now  when  they  were  ready  for  the  holm,  Thororm  asked  what 
sort  of  a  sword  it  was  that  he  had ;  Gunnlaug  unsheathed  it  and 
showed  it  him,  but  had  a  loop  round  the  handle  of  the  king's  sword, 
and  slipped  it  over  his  hand ;  the  bareserk  said,  "  Surely  I  fear  not 
that  sword."  But  now  he  dealt  a  blow  on  Gunnlaug  with  his  sword, 
and  cut  off  from  him  nearly  all  his  shield ;  Gunnlaug  answered  with 
a  blow  of  the  king's  gift ;  the  bareserk  stood  shieldless  before  him, 
thinking  he  had  the  same  weapon  he  had  shown  him,  but  Gunnlaug 
hewed  him  down  then  and  there  with  his  death-blow. 

The  king  thanked  him  for  this  work,  and  he  got  much  famo 
therefor  both  in  England  and  elsewhere,  far  and  wide. 

In  the  spring,  when  ships  sailed  from  land  to  land,  Gunnlaug 
prayed  the  king  for  leave  to  sail  somewhither  ;  the  king  asks  what 
he  was  about  then.  Gunnlaug  said,  **  I  would  fulfil  what  I  have 
given  my  word  to  do,"  and  sang  this  stave  withal : — 

"  Unto  three  kings'  homes  I  go, 
Unto  two  great  earls,  for  so 
Stands  my  word  to  lords  of  fleets ; 
But  my  heart  the  battle  meets 
For  no  other  thins:  than  this. 
My  remembered  maiden's  kiss. 
Por  the  great  gold-scatterers  now 
Ruddy  dragon's-bed^  bestow." 


(1)  "  To  go  on  holm,"  to  fight  on  the  island,  to  fight  a  judicial  combat. 

(2)  Bareaerks  were  often  supposed  to  have  a  magic  influence  of  thii  sort 

(3)  '*  Dragon'i-bed,"  periphrasis  for  gold. 
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"  So  be  it,  then,  skald,"  said  the  king,  and  withal  he  gaye  him  a 
ring  that  weighed  six  ounces  ;  "  but,"  said  he,  "  thou  shalt  give  me 
thy  word  to  come  back  next  autumn,  for  I  will  not  let  thee  go 
altogether  because  of  thy  great  prowess." 

Now  after  this  Gunnlaug  sailed  from  England  with  chapmen 
north  to  Dublin.  In  those  days  ruled  in  Ireland  King  Sigtrygg 
Silky -beard,  son  of  King  Olaf  Kvaran  and  Queen  Kormlada  ;  and  he 
had  then  borne  sway  but  a  little  while.  Gunnlaug  went  before  the 
king,  and  greeted  him  well  and  worthily.  The  king  received  him 
as  was  meet.  Then  Gunnlaug  said,  **  I  have  made  a  song  on  thee, 
and  I  would  fain  have  silence  therefor." 

The  king  answered,  "  No  men  have  before  now  come  forward 
with  songs  for  me,  and  surely  will  I  hearken  to  thine."  Then 
Gunnlaug  brought  the  song  whereof  this  is  the  burden, — 

"  Ogress's  horse  is  fed 
By  Sigtrygg  on  men  dead." 

And  this  is  therein  also : — 

**  Surely  can  I  praise, 
With  no  borol  lays, 
The  groat  king-bom  one, 
Mighty  Kvaran's  son. 
Sure  am  I,  therefore. 
From  the  kingly  store, 
Of  a  red- gold  ring; 
Well  I  know  the  king. 
Thou  hast  heard  me  now. 
So,  0  king !  say  thou. 
Better  hast  thou  heard 
Than  this  measured  word  ?" 

The  king  thanked  him  for  the  song,  and  called  his  treasurer  to 
him,  and  said,  "  How  shall  the  song  be  rewarded  P  " 

"  How  much  hast  thou  will  to  give,  lord  ?  "  says  he. 

"  How  wiU  it  be  rewarded  if  I  give  him  two  ships  for  it  P  "  said 
the  king. 

Then  said  the  treasurer,  "  This  is  too  much,  lord ;  other  kings  give 
in  reward  of  songs,  good  keepsakes,  fair  swords,  or  golden  rings." 

So  the  king  gave  him  raiment  of  new  scarlet,  a  gold-embroidered 
tunic,  and  a  cloak  lined  with  choice  furs,  and  a  gold  ring  which 
weighed  a  mark.  Gunnlaug  thanked  him  well.  He  dwelt  a  shprt 
time  here,  and  then  went  thence  to  the  Orkneys. 

Then  was  lord  in  Orkney,  Earl  Sigurd,  the  son  of  Hlodver ;  he 
was  friendly  to  Icelanders.  Now  Gunnlaug  greeted  the  earl  well, 
and  said  he  had  a  song  to  bring  him.  The  earl  said  he  would  listen 
thereto,  since  he  was  of  such  great  kin  in  Iceland. 

Then  Gimnlaug  brought  the  song ;  it  was  a  shorter  lay,  and  well 
done.  The  earl  gave  him  in  reward  therefor  a  broad  axe,  all 
inlaid  with  silver,  and  gave  him  the  choice  of  being  with  hinu 
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Gminlaug  thanked  him  both  for  his  gift  and  his  offer,  but  said  he 

was  bound  for  Sweden ;  and  thereafter  he  went  on  board  ship  with 

chapmen  who  sailed  to  Norway.     In  the  autumn  they  came  east  to 

King's  Rock,  Thorkel,  his  kinsman,  being  with  him  all  the  time.  From 

King's  Bock  they  got  a  guide  up  to  West  Gothland,  and  came  upon  a 

cheaping-stead,  called  Skarir :    there  ruled  an  earl  called  Sigurd, 

well  on  in  years.     Gunnlaug  went  before  him,  and  told  him  he  had 

a  song  on  him ;  the  earl  gave  a  willing  ear  hereto,  and  Gunnlaug 

brought  the  song,  which  was  a  shorter  lay.     The  earl  thanked  him, 

and  rewarded  the  song  well,  and  bade  him  abide  there  that  winter. 

But  on  Yule-eve  there   came  the  men   sent  from   Earl   Eric  of 

Norway,  twelve  of  them  together,  and  brought  gifts  to  Earl  Sigurd. 

The  earl  made  them  good  cheer,  and  bade  them  sit  by  Gunnlaug 

through  the  Yule-tide  ;  there  was  great  mirth  at  drinks.     Now  the 

Gothlanders  said  that  no  earl  was  greater  or  of  more  fame  than 

Earl  Sigurd ;  but  the  Norwegians  thought  that  Earl  Eric  was  by  far 

the  foremost  of  the  two.     Hereon  would  they  bandy  words  till  they 

both  took  Gunnlaug  to  be  umpire  in  the  matter.     Then  he  sapg  this 

stave: — 

**  O  ye  bearers  of  the  spear, 
Surely  of  this  earl  I  hear. 
That  he,  now  old,  has  seen  of  yore 
Grjsat  waves  break  on  many  a  shore ; 
But  Eric,  lord  of  victory, 
^^  about  the  Eastern  Sea, 
Over  the  wide  flood  and  green 
More  of  clashing  hills  has  seen." 

Both  sides  abode  by  his  finding,  but  the  Norwegians  liked  it  the  best. 
But  after  Yule-tide  those  messengers  left  with  gifts  of  goodly  things, 
which  Earl  Sigurd  sent  to  Earl  Eric.  Now  they  told  Earl  Eric 
of  Gunnlaug's  finding :  the  earl  thought  that  he  had  ^hown 
upright  dealing  and  friendship  to  him  herein,  and  let  out  some 
words,  saying  that  Gunnlaug  should  have  good  peace  throughout 
his  land.  What  the  earl  had  said  came  thereafter  to  the  ears  of 
Gunnlaug. 

But  now  Earl  Sigurd  gaye  Gunnlaug  ^  guide  east  to  Teijthland, 
in  Sweden,  as  he  had  asked. 


Chapter  IX. 

OF  THE   QUARREL   BETWEEN    GUNNLAUG   AND   RAFN   BEFORE  THE 

SWEDISH    KINO. 

In  those  days  King  Olaf  the  Swede,  son  of  King  Eric  the  Vic- 
torious, and  Sigrid  the  High-counselled,  daughter  of  Skoglar  Tosti, 
ruled  over  Sweden.  He  was  the  mightiest  and  the  most  renowned 
of  kings,  and  withal  most  fain  of  fame. 
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Guiinlaiig  came  to  Upsala  towards  the  time  of  the  Thing  of  the 
Swedes  in  spring-tide ;  and  when  he  got  to  the  king  he  greeted  him. 
The  king  took  his  greeting  well,  and  asked  who  he  was.  He  said 
he  was  an  Iceland-man. 

Then  the  king  called  out :  "  Rafn,  what  man  is  he  in  Iceland  P" 

Then  one  stood  up  from  the  lower  bench,  a  big  man  and  a  stalwart, 
and  stepped  up  before  the  king,  and  said,  "  Lord,  he  is  of  good  kin, 
and  himself  the  most  stalwart  of  men.*' 

"  Let  him  go,  then,  and  sit  beside  thee,'*  said  the  king. 

Then  Gunnlaug  said  :  "  I  have  a  song  to  bring  thee,  king,  and  I 
would  fain  have  peace  while  thou  hearkenest  thereto." 

"  Go  first,  and  sit  thee  down,"  says  the  king,  **  for  I  have  no 
leisure  now  to  sit  listening  to  songs.*' 

So  they  did  as  he  bade  them.  Now  Gunnlaug  and  Bafn  had  a 
talk  together,  and  each  told  each  of  his  travels.  Rafn  said  that  he 
had  gone  the  summer  before  from  Iceland  to  Norway,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  had  come  to  Sweden.  Now  they  soon  got 
friendly  together. 

But  one  day,  when  the  Thing  was  over,  they  were  both  before  the 
king,  Gunnlaug  and  Rafn. 

Then  spake  Gunnlaug,  "  Now,  lord,  I  would  that  thou  shouldst 
hear  the  song." 

"  That  I  may  do  now,"  said  the  king. 

"  My  song,  too,  will  I  bring,"  says  Rafn.  • 

"  Thou  mayst  do  so,"  said  the  king. 

Then  Gunnlaug  said :  "  I  will  bring  mine  first  if  thou  wilt  have 
it  so,  king." 

"  Nay,"  Rafii  said,  "  it  is  meet  that  I  should  bring  mine  first,  for 
I  myself  first  came  to  thee." 

"Whereto  came  our  fathers  forth,  so  that  my  father  was  the 
little  boat  towed  behind  P  Whereto,  but  nowhere  P"  says  Gunnldug. 
"  And  in  like  wise  shall  it  be  with  us." 

Rafn  answered,  "  Let  us  bo  courteous  enough  not  to  make  this  a 
matter  of  bandying  of  words.     Let  the  king  rule  here." 

The  king  said :  "  Let  Gunnlaug  bring  his  song  first,  for  he  will 
not  hold  his  peace  till  he  has  his  will." 

Then  Gunnlaug  brought  the  song  which  he  had  made  to  King 
Olaf,  and  when  it  was  at  an  end,  the  king  spake.  "  Rafn,"  says  he, 
" how  is  the  song  done?" 

"  Right  well,"  he  answered  ;  "  it  is  a  song  full  of  big  words  and 
little  beauty ;  a  rugged  song,  as  is  Gunnlaug's  own  mood." 

"  Well,  Rafn,  thy  song,"  said  the  king. 

Rafn  gave  it  forth,  and  when  it  was  done,  the  king  said,  *'  How 
is  this  song  made,  Gunnlaug?" 

**  Well  it  is,  lord,"  he  said ;  "  this  is  a  pretty  song,  as  is  Rafii 
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Kimself  to  behold,  and  little  of  face  withal ;  but  why  didst  thou 
make  a  short  song  on  the  king,  Rafn  ?  Didst  thou  perchance  deem 
him  unworthy  of  a  long  one  ?"^ 

Rafn  answered,  "  Let  us  not  talk  longer  on  this  ;  matters  will  be 
taken  up  again,  though  it  be  later/' 

And  thereat  they  parted. 

Soon  after  Kafn  became  a  man  of  King  Olafs,  and  asked  him 
leave  to  go  away.  This  the  king  granted  him.  And  when  Rafn 
was  ready  to  go,  he  spake  to  Gunnlaug,  and  said,  "  Now  shall  our 
friendship  be  ended,  for  that  thou  must  needs  shame  me  here  before 
chiefs  and  great  men  ;  but  in  time  to  come  I  shall  cast  on  thee  no 
less  shame  than  thou  hadst  will  to  cast  on  me  here." 

Gunnlaug  answers :  "  Thy  threats  grieve  me  nought.  Nowhere 
are  we  likely  to  come  where  I  shall  be  thought  less  worthy  than 
thou." 

Now  King  Olaf  gaye  to  Rafn  good  gifts  at  partii^g,  and  thereafter 
he  went  away. 


Chapter  X. 

HOW  RAFN   CAME   ^OME   TO   ICELAND,  AND   ASKED   FOR  HELOA  TO  WIFE. 

Now  this  spring  Rafn  came  from  the  east  to  Drontheim,  and  fitted 
out  his  ship,  and  sailed  in  the  summer  to  Iceland.  He  came  in  his 
keel  to  Leiruvag,  and  his  friends  and  kinsmen  were  right  fain  of 
him.  This  winter  he  was  at  home  with  his  father,  but  the  summer 
following  he  met  at  the  Althing  his  kinsman,  Skapti  the  lawman. 

Then  said  Rafn  to  him,  "  Thine  aid  would  I  have  to  woo  me  to 
wife  Helga,  the  daughter  of  Thorstein  Egilson." 

Skapti  answered,  "But  is  she  not  already  vowed  to  Gunnlaug 
Worm- tongue  ?" 

Said  Rafn :  "  Is  not  the  time  of  waiting  between  them  passed  by  P 
And  far  too  wanton  is  he  withal,  that  he  shoidd  keep  his  troth 
herein,  or  heed  it  aught." 

"  Let  us  then  do  as  thou  wouldest,"  said  Skapti. 

Thereafter  they  went  with  many  men  to  the  booth  of  Thorstein 
Egikon,  and  he  greeted  them  well. 

Then  Skapti  spoke :  "  Rafn,  my  kinsman,  is  minded  to  woo  thy. 
daughter  Helga.  Thou  knowest  well  his  blood,  his  wealth,  and  his 
good  manners,  his  many  mighty  kinsmen  and  friends." 

Thorstein  said,  "  She  is  already  the  vowed  maiden  of  Gunnlaug, 
and  with  him  shall  I  keep  all  troth  of  words  given  to  him." 

(1)  "  Short  song  " — orig.  "  flokkr,'*  a  short  song  without  a  burden,  not  thought  long 
enough  to  be  offered  to  a  king,  to  whom  a  ^*  drapa,"  a  longer  song  with  a  burden,  was 
dus. 
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Skapti  8aid,  "  Arc  not  the  three  winters  that  were  named  between 
you  gone  by  now  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Thorstein,  "  but  the  summer  is  not  yet  gone  by,  and 
he  may  still  come  out  this  summer." 

Then  Skapti  said,  ''  I^ut  if  he  does  not  come  this  sununer,  what 
hope  may  we  have  of  the  matter  then  ?" 

Thorstein  answered,  "  AVo  are  like  to  come  here  next  summer, 
und  then  mav  we  see  what  may  wisely  be  done,  but  it  will  not  do 
to  speak  hereof  longer  as  at  this  time." 

Thereon  they  parted.  And  men  rode  home  from  the  Althing. 
But  this  talk  of  Rafn's  wooing  Helga  was  no  matter  of  secrecy. 

Gimnlaug  came  not  out  this  summer.  And  the  next  simuner,  at 
the  Althing,  Skapti  and  his  folk  tried  very  hard  to  have  the  wooing 
settled,  and  said  that  Thorstein  was  free  as  to  all  matters  with 
Gunnlaug. 

Thorstein  answered,  "  I  have  few  daughters  to  see  to,  and  fain 
am  I  that  they  should  not  be  the  cause  of  strife  to  any  man.  Now 
I  will  first  see  Illugi  the  Black."  And  so  he  did.  And  when  they 
met,  he  said  to  Illugi,  **  Dost  thou  not  think  that  I  am  free  from 
all  troth  with  thy  son  Gunnlaug  ?  " 

"  Surely,  if  thou  wiliest  it.  Little  can  I  say  herein,  as  I  do  not 
know  clearly  what  Gimnlaug  is  about." 

Then  Thorstein  went  to  Skapti,  and  a  bargain  was  struck  that  the 
wedding  should  be  at  Burg,  about  winter-nights,*  if  Gunnlaug  did 
not  come  out  that  summer  ;  but  that  Thorstein  should  be  free  from 
all  troth  with  Rafii  if  Gunnlaug  should  come  and  fetch  his  bride. 

Now  after  this  men  ride  home  from  the  Thing,  and  Gunnlaug's 
coming  was  long  drawn  out.  But  Helga  thought  evilly  of  all  these 
redes. 


ClIAPTEK  XI. 
OF    HOW   GITNNLAUO   MUST   NEEDS   ABIDE   AWAY   FROM    ICELAND. 

Now  it  is  said  of  Gunnlaug  that  he  went  from  Sweden  the  same 
summer  that  Rafn  went  to  Iceland,  and  good  gifts  he  had  from  Eang 
Olaf  at  parting. 

King  Etheldred  welcomed  Gunnlaug  worthily,  and  that  winter  he 
was  with  the  king,  and  was  held  in  great  honour. 

In  those  days  Knut  the  Great,  son  of  Svein,  ruled  Denmark,  and 
had  just  taken  his  father's  heritage,  and  he  vowed  ever  to  wage  war 
on  England,  for  that  his  father  had  won  a  great  realm  there  before 
he  died  west  in  that  same  land.  And  at  that  time  there  was  a  great 
army  of  Danish  men  west  there,  whose  chief  was  Homing,  the  son 

(1)  *'  Winter-nights/'  the  two  nights  preceding  the  first  winter  day,  Oct  Uth. 
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of  Earl  Strut  Harald,  and  brother  to  Earl  Sigvaldi,  and  he  held  for 
King  Elnut  that  land  that  Svein  had  won. 

Now  in  the  spring  Gunnlaug  asked  the  king  for  leave  to  go  away, 
but  he  said,  "  It  ill  beseems  that  thou,  my  man,  shouldst  go  away 
now,  when  all  bodes  such  mighty  war  in  the  land." 

Gunnlaug  said,  "  Thou  shalt  rule,  lord ;  but  give  me  leave  next 
year  to  depart,  if  the  Danes  come  not." 

The  king  answered,  "  Then  we  shall  see." 

Now  this  summer  went  by,  and  the  next  winter,  but  no  Danes  came ; 
and  after  midsummer  Gunnlaug  got  his  leave  to  depart  from  the 
king,  and  went  thence  east  to  Norway,  and  found  Earl  Eric  in 
Drontheim,  at  ffladir,  and  the  earl  greeted  him  well,  and  bade  him 
abide  with  him.  Gunnlaug  thanked  him  therefor,  but  said  he 
woidd  first  go  out  to  Iceland,  to  look  to  his  promised  maiden. 

The  earl  said,  "  Now  all  ships  bound  for  Iceland  have  sailed." 

Then  said  one  of  the  court,  "Here  lay,  yesterday,  Hallfred 
VandrsBda-Skald,  out  by  Agdaness." 

The  earl  answered,  "  That  may  well  be;  he  sailed  hence  five  nights 
ago. 

Then  Earl  Eric  had  Gunnlaug  rowed  out  to  Hallfred,  who 
greeted  him  with  joy;  and  forthwith  a  fair  wind  bore  them  from 
land,  and  they  were  right  merry. 

This  was  late  in  the  summer :  but  now  Hallfred  said  to  Gunnlaug, 
"  Hast  thou  heard  of  how  Rafii,  the  son  of  Onund,  is  wooing  Helga 
the  Fair?" 

Gunnlaug  said  he  had  heard  thereof,  but  dimly.  Hallfred  tells 
him  all  he  knew  of  it,  and  therewith  too  that  it  was  the  talk  of 
many  men  that  Rafn  was  in  nowise  less  brave  a  man  than  Gunn- 
laug. 

Then  Gunnlaug  sang  this  stave : — ' 

**  Sure  too  softly  blows  the  wind — 
Meeter  were  it  to  my  mind 
If  an  east  wind  few  would  bless 
Drave  our  keel  past  ness  and  ness ; 
For  this  thing  I  reckon  more 
Than  gain  of  quiet  eld  and  hoar : 
This,  that  still  I  be  not  thought 
Ea&i's  like  where  deeds  are  wrought." 

Then  Hallfred  said,  "  Well,  feUow,  thou  must  needs  fare  better  in 
thy  strife  with  Rafh  than  I  did  in  mine.  I  brought  my  ship  some 
few  winters  ago  into  Leiruvag,  and  had  to  pay  a  half-mark  in  silver 
to  a  house-carle  of  Rain's,  but  I  held  it  back  from  him.  So  Rafh  rode 
at  ua  with  sixty  men,  and  cut  the  moorings  of  the  ship,  and  she  was 
driven  up  on  to  the  shallows,  and  we  were  boimd  for  a  wreck.  Then  I 
had  to  leave  it  to  Rafn  to  settle  the  matter  himself;  and  a  whole 
mark  I  had  to  pay,  and  that  is  the  tale  of  my  dealings  with  him." 
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Now  they  had  lone  talks  of  Ilelga  the  Fair,  whom  Hallfred  praised 
much  for  her  goodliness  ;  but  Gunnlaug  sang : — 

**  Ho  who  wields  the  War-God's  flame, 
Steering*  fine  through  mocks  and  shame, 
Certuinly  in  vain  shall  pray 
For  my  linen-hidden  may ; 
Since,  in  days  past,  wont  were  we 
In  sweet -changing  play  to  be ; 
Many  wise  did  I  enfold 
The  nesses  of  that  land  of  gold.** 

"  Well  sung ! "  said  Hallfred. 


Chapter  XII. 

OF  GUNNLAUO's   LANDING,    A^'D    HOW   HE   FOUND   HELGA  WEDDED  TO 

RAFX. 

Now  they  made  land  north  by  Fox  Plain,  in  Hraunhaven,  half  a 
month  before  winter,  and  there  unshipped  their  goods.  Now  there 
was  a  man  called  Thord,  a  farmer's  son,  there  on  the  plain.  He  fell 
to  wrestling  with  the  chapmen,  and  they  mostly  got  worsted  at 
his  hands.  Then  a  wrestling  was  settled  between  him  and  Gunn- 
laug. The  night  before,  Thord  made  vows  to  Thor  for  the  victory ; 
but  the  next  day,  when  they  met,  they  fell-to  wrestling.  Then 
Gunnlaug  kicked  both  feet  from  under  Thord,  and  gave  him  a  great 
fall ;  but  the  foot  that  Gunnlaug  stood  on  was  put  out  of  joint,  and 
Gunnlaug  fell  together  with  Thord. 

Then  said  Thord,  *'  Maybe  that  other  things  go  no  better  for  thee." 

"What  then?"  says  Gunnlaug. 

"  Thy  dealings  with  Rafn,  if  he  weds  Helga  the  Fair  at  winter- 
nights.  I  was  anigh  at  the  Thing  when  that  was  settled  last 
summer." 

Gunnlaug  answered  nought  thereto. 

Now  the  foot  was  swathed,  and  put  into  joint  again,  and  it 
swelled  mightily;  but  he  and  Hallfred  and  they,  twelve  of  them 
together,  rode  till  they  came  to  Gilsbank,  in  Burg-firth,  the  very 
Saturday  night  when  folk  sat  at  the  wedding  at  Burg.  lUugi  was 
fain  of  his  son  Gunnlaug  and  his  fellows ;  but  Gunnlaug  said  he 
woidd  ride  then  and  there  down  to  Burg.  Illugi  said  it  was  not 
wise  so  to  do,  and  to  all  but  Gunnlaug  that  seemed  good.  But 
Gunnlaug  was  then  unfit  to  walk,  because  of  his  foot,  though  he 
would  not  let  that  be  seen.  Therefore  the  ride  to  Burg  did  not 
happen. 

Next  morning  Hallfred  rode  to  Hreda- water,  in  North-river  dale, 
where  Galti,  his  brotjier  and  a  brisk  man,  managed  their  matters. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

OF  THE   WINTER- WEDDING   AT   SKANEY,    AND    HOW   GUNNLAUG    GAVE 

THE   king's   cloak  TO   HELGA. 

Now  it  is  said  of  Eafn  that  he  sat  at  his  own  wedding-feast  at 
Burg,  and  it  was  the  talk  of  most  men  that  the  bride  was  but 
drooping,  and  that  showed  how  true  the  saw  is,  ''  Long  are  the 
gettings  of  youth  remembered,"  and  even  so  it  was  with  her  now. 

But  this  new  thing  befell  at  the  feast,  that  Hungerd,  the  daughter 
of  Thorod  and  Jofrid,  was  wooed  by  a  man  named  Sverting,  the  son 
of  Biom,  the  son  of  Molda-Gnup,  and  the  wedding  was  to  come  off 
that  winter,  after  Yule,  at  Skaney ;  for  there  dwelt  Thorkel,  a  kins- 
man of  Hungerd,  and  son  of  Torfi  Valbrandsson. 

Now  Ra£a  went  home  to  MossfeU  with  Helga  his  wife.  When 
they  had  been  there  a  little  while,  one  morning  early,  before  they 
rose,  Helga  was  awake,  but  Rafn  slept,  and  fared  ill  in  his  sleep. 
And  when  he  woke  Helga  asked  him  what  he  had  dreamt.  Then 
Rafii  sang: — 

"  Isle  of  gold !  I  dreamed  that  I 
In  thine  arms  most  piteously 
Was  cut  and  hacked ;  that  thy  fair  bed 
With  my  red  blood  was  made  red ; 
Nor  could  she  who  bears  the  cup 
Bind  the  gushing  wide  wounds  up. 
This  betokens,  certainly, 
Bane  of  Eafn  nigh  to  be." 

Helga  spake  :  '*  Never  shall  I  weep  therefor,"  quoth  she  ;  **  ye 
have  evilly  begidled  me,  and  Gunnlaug  has  surely  come  out."  And 
therewith  she  wept  much. 

But,  a  little  after,  Gunnlaug^s  coming  was  bruited  about,  and 
Helga  became  so  hard  with  Rafn,  that  he  could  not  keep  her  at 
home  at  MossfeU,  so  that  back  they  had  to  go  to  Burg,  and  Kafn  got 
small  share  of  her  company. 

Now  men  get  ready  for  the  winter- wedding.  Thorkell,  of  Skaney, 
bade  Illugi  the  Black  and  his  sons.  But  when  Illugi  got  ready, 
Gunnlaug  sat  in  the  hall,  and  stirred  not  to  go.  Illugi  went  up  to 
hiTn  and  said,  "  Why  dost  thou  not  get  ready,  kinsman  ?" 

Gunnlaug  answered,  "  I  am  not  going." 

Says  Illugi,  "  Nay,  but  certes  thou  shalt  go,  kinsman,"  says  he ; 
"and  cast  thou  not  grief  over  thee  by  yearning  for  a  woman.  Make 
aa  if  thou  knewest  nought  of  it,  for  women  thou  wilt  never  lack." 

Now  Gunnlaug  did  as  his  father  bade  him ;  so  they  came  to  the 
wedding,  and  Illugi  and  his  sons  were  set  down  in  the  high  seat ; 
but  Thorstein  Egilson,  and  Rafn  his  son-in-law,  and  the  bride- 
groom's following,  were  set  in  the  other  high  seat,  over  against 
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lUugi.  The  women  sat  on  the  dais,  and  Helga  the  Fair  sat  next  to 
the  bride.  She  stole  many  a  glance  at  Giinnlaug,  thereby  proving 
the  saw,  "Eyes  will  bewray  if  woman  loves  man."  Gimnlaug  was 
fairly  clad,  and  had  on  him  that  rich  attire  that  King  Sigtrygg  had 
given  him;  and  now  he  was  thought  far  above  all  other  men, 
because  of  many  things,  both  strength,  and  goodliness,  and  growth. 

Now  there  was  little  mirth  among  folk  at  this  wedding ;  but  on 
the  day  when  all  men  were  making  ready  to  go  away  the  women 
stood  up  and  got  ready  to  go  home.  Then  went  Gunnlaug  to  talk 
to  Ilelga,  and  long  they  talked  together,  but  Gunnlaug  sang : — 

**  Unto  Worm-ton guo  camo  no  day, 
Lighting  mountain-hall  with  ray, 
Light  to  bimr,  since  thou  didst  bear 
Name  of  Rafh's  wife  to  wear ; 
Ho  whoso  spear  red  frost  doth  thaw,- 
Thy  eire,  O  damsel,  little  saw 
What  deeds  in  my  vows  might  be, 
So  to  gold  ho  wedded  thee." 

And  again  he  sang : — 

**  Sure  to  those  thou  earnest  of 
Little  do  I  owe  of  lovo, 
That  they  joined  in  bed  that  bare 
Thy  sweet,  baneful,  body  fair ; 
When,  of  man's  and  woman*s  mirth, 
Ilelga  sj)ning,  the  fairest  birth. 
Take  fair  fields  for  golden  bands, 
Joy  from  lips,  and  gifts  from  hands." 

Then  Gunnlaug  gave  Ilelga  the  cloak,  Etheldred's  gift,  which  was 
the  fairest  of  things,  and  she  thanked  him  well  for  the  gift.  Then 
Gunnlaug  went  out,  and  by  that  time  riding-horses  had  been  brought 
home  and  saddled,  and  among  them  were  many  very  good  ones  ;  and 
they  were  all  tied  up  in  the  road.  Gunnlaug  leaps  on  to  a  horse, 
and  rides  a  hand- gallop  along  the  homefield  on  to  a  place  where 
Rafn  happened  to  stand  just  before  him ;  and  Rafia  had  to  draw  out 
of  his  way.     Then  Gunnlaug  said, — 

"No  need  to  slink  aback,  Rafn,  for  I  threaten  thee  nought  as 
at  this  time ;  but  thou  knowest  what  thou  hast  earned." 

Rafn  answered  and  sang — 

**  Servant  of  flame-guarding  Queen, 
liord  of  deep-sea's  niddy  sheen, 
Must  we,  ever  and  a  day, 
Strive  for  that  one  well-elad  may  ? 
Sure  in  south-lands,  over  sea. 
Many  such-like  maids  there  be !; 
Grove  of  spears,  get  swift  away. 
Mount  thy  surf-steed,  prove  my  lay." 

"  Maybe  there  are  many  such,  but  they  do  not  seem  so  to  me," 
said  Gunnlaug. 
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"Withal  niugi  and  Thorstein  ran  up  to  them,  and  would  not  have 
them  fight. 

Then  Ghinnlaug  sang — 

**  Unto  Bafii's  ruddy  gold 
Was  the  ruddy  maiden  sold ; 
Ever  folk  would  say  that  ho 
Equal  was  in  all  to  me, 
While,  across  the  English  main, 
Mighty  Etheldred  was  fain 
Still  to  keep  me  for  the  war, 
Therefore  hushed  my  vain  words  are." 

After  this  both  rode  home,  and  all  was  quiet  and  tidingless  that 
winter  through;  but  Rafn  had  nought  of  Helga's  fellowship  after  her 
meeting  with  Ghmnlaug. 


Chapter  XIV. 

OF  THE  HOLMGANG   AT  THE   ALTHING. 

Now  this  summer  men  rode  with  great  foUowings  to  the  Althing : 
niugi  the  Black,  and  his  sons  with  him,  Gunnlaug  and  Hermund ; 
Thorstein  Egilson  and  Kolsvein  his  son ;  Onund,  from  Mossfcll,  and 
Lis  sons  all,  and  Sverting,  Hafr-Biom's  son. 

Now  Skapti  yet  held  the  spokesmanship  at  law,  and  one  day  as 
men  went  thronging  to  the  Hill  of  Laws,  and  when  the  giving  forth 
of  the  law  had  been  ended,  then  Gunnlaug  asked  for  silence,  and 
said: — 

"  Is  Rafn,  the  son  of  Onund,  here  ? "  He  said  he  was.  Then 
spake  Gunnlaug,  "  Thou  well  knowest  that  thou  hast  got  to  wife  my 
TOwed  bride,  and  thus  hast  thou  made  thyself  my  foe.  Now  for  this 
I  call  thee  to  go  to  the  holm  here  at  the  Thing,  in  the  holm  of  the 
Axe-river,  when  three  nights  are  gone  by." 

Rafn  answers,  "  This  is  well  offered,  as  was  to  be  looked  for  of  thee, 
and  for  this  I  am  ready,  whenever  thou  wiliest  it." 

Now  the  kin  of  each  deemed  this  a  very  ill  thing.  Still,  at  that 
time  it  was  lawful  for  him  who  thought  himself  wronged  by  another 
to  call  him  to  fight  on  the  holm.  So  when  three  nights  had  gone  by 
they  got  ready  for  the  holmgang,  and  Illugi  the  Black  followed  his 
son  thither  with  a  great  following.  But  Skapti,  the  lawman, 
followed  Rafn,  as  did  his  father  and  other  kinsmen. 

Now  before  Gunnlaug  stepped  upon  the  holm  he  sang : — 

"  Bound  am  I  the  sword  to  wield 
On  the  holm  of  the  All-men's  field ; 
Grant  thy  skald,  0  God  and  Lord, 
Good  gain  of  the  grinded  sword. 
Now  the  hoarder  of  my  sweet 
I  with  flashing  sword  shall  meet, 
Cleave  in  twain  his  greedy  head — 
Hew  it  from  his  body  dead." 

VOL.  v.  N.S.  E 
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Then  Bafii  answered  and  sang  : — 

**  Thou,  O  skald,  canst  nowiso  know 
Who  with  gain  henceforth  shall  go ; 
In  this  field  wound-scythes  are  bright 
For  the  legs  of  men  well-dight ; 
But,  if  on  tho  holm  I  lie, 
Yet  shall  Ilelga  certainly 
Fail  not,  nt  tho  Thing,  to  hear 
Of  a  stout  heart  free  from  fear." 

Hermund  held  shield  for  his  brother,  Gunnlaug;  but  Sverting, 
Hafr-Biom's  son,  was  Rafn's  shield-bearer.  Whoso  should  be  wounded 
was  to  buy  himself  from  the  holm  with  three  marks  of  silver. 

Now,  Kafn's  part  it  was  to  deal  the  first  blow,  as  he  was  the 
challenged  man.  He  hewed  at  the  upper  part  of  Gunnlaug's  shield, 
and  the  sword  brake  asunder  just  beneath  the  hilt,  so  great  was  the 
force  of  that  stroke ;  but  the  point  of  the  swqrd  sprang  back  from 
the  shield  and  struck  Gunnlaug's  cheek,  whereby  he  got  somewhat 
wounded ;  with  that  their  fathers  ran  in  between  them,  and  many 
other  men. 

^*  Now,"  said  Gunnlaug,  **  I  call  Sa&i  overcome,  as  he  is  weaponless. 
**  But  I  say  that  thou  art  vanquished,  since  thou  art  wounded, 
said  Bafii. 

Now,  Gunnlaug  was  nigh  mad,  and  very  wrathful,  and  said  they 
had  not  had  a  hir  trial  yet.  Illugi,  his  father,  said  they  should 
try  no  more  for  that  time.  Gunnlaug  said,  "  Beyond  all  things  I 
desire  that  so  I  might  meet  Bafh  the  next  time  that  thou  wert  not 
near,  father,  to  part  us." 

And  thereat  they  parted  for  that  time,  and  all  men  went  bock  to 
their  booths. 

But  on  the  second  day  after  this  it  was  made  law  in  the  law-court 
that,  henceforth,  all  holmgangs  should  be  forbidden ;  and  this  was 
done  by  the  counsel  of  all  the  wisest  men  that  were  at  the  Thing ; 
and  there,  indeed,  were  all  the  men  of  most  counsel  in  all  the  land. 
And  this  was  the  last  holmgang  that  has  been  fought  in  Iceland, 
this,  wherein  Gunnlaug  and  Hafii  fought. 

But  this  Thing  was  the  third  most  numerous  Thing  that  has  been 
held  in  Iceland  ;  the  second  after  Njal's  burning,  the  third  after  the 
Heath-slaughters.^ 

Now,  one  morning  as  the  brothers  Hermimd  and  Gunnlaug  went 
to  Axe-river  to  wash,  on  the  other  side  went  many  women  towards 
the  river,  and  in  that  company  was  Helga  the  Fair.  Then  said 
Hermund— 

(1)  i,€,  the  most  numerous  Thing  weh  that  held  after  Njal's  burning,  1006 ;  the 
second,  that  after  the  Ileath-slayings,  lOlo ;  and  this  the  third,  1012.  We  have  fSuthfully 
rendered  the  ambiguity  of  the  text* 
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"  Dost  thou  see  thy  friend,  Helga,  there  on  the  other  side  of  the 

riyer  ?  " 

"  Surely,  I  see  her,"  says  Gunnlaug,  and  withal  he  sang  : — 

**  For  what  end  but  end  of  mirth 
Did  this  damsel  come  on  earth  ? 
I,  the  grove  of  fight,  so  wrought 
That  to  mad  love  I  was  brought ; 
Henceforth  can  it  profit  me 
Those  dark  eyes  with  eyes  to  see, 
Or  the  swan-like  to  behold 
Closing  round  her  arms  the  gold  ?  " 

Therewith  they  crossed  the  river,  and  Helga  and  Gunnlaug  spake 

awhile  together,  and  as  the  brothers  crossed  the  river  eastward  back 

again,  Helga  stood  and  gazed  long  after  Gunnlaug.    Then  Gunnlaug 

looked  back  and  sang : — 

"  How  the  lash-girt  moon  and  bright 
Of  the  linen-hid  delight 
From  the  calm  heaven  shone  on  me 
Eager  bright  as  hawk's-eyn  be ! 
Ah,  that  that  lash-tempored  ray  - 
Of  the  golden-gleaming  may. 
Still  such  evil  hap  should  move 
Both  for  me  and  for  my  love ! " 


Chapter  XV, 

HOW  GUNNLAUG  AND  RAFN  AGREED  TO  GO  EAST  TO  NORWAY,  TO 

TRY  THE  MATTER  AGAIN. 

If ow  after  these  things  were  gone  by  men  rode  home  from  the  Thing, 
and  Gunnlaug  dwelt  at  home  at  Gilsbank.  One  morning  when  he 
awoke  all  men  had  risen,  but  he  alone  still  lay  abed ;  he  lay  in  a 
shut-bed  behind  the  seats.  Now  into  the  hall  came  twelve  men,  all  full 
armed,  and  who  should  be  there  but  Rafn,  Onund's  son ;  Gunnlaug 
sprang  up  forthwith,  and  had  just  time  to  get  hold  of  his  weapons. 
But  Bafh  spake,  "  Thou  art  in  risk  of  no  hurt  this  time,"  quoth  he, 
"  but  my  errand  hither  is  what  thou  shalt  now  hear :  Thou  didst 
call  me  to  a  holmgang  last  summer  at  the  Althing,  and  thou  didst  not 
deem  matters  to  be  fairly  tried  therein ;  now  I  will  offer  thee  this,  that 
we  both  leave  Iceland,  and  go  abroad  next  summer,  and  go  on  holm 
in  Norway,  for  there  our  kinsmen  are  not  likely  to  stand  in  our  way." 

Ghmnlaug  answered,  "  Hail  to  thy  words,  stoutest  of  men,  tSiis 
thine  offer  I  take  gladly ;  and  here,  Rafn,  mayest  thou  have  welcome 
as  good  as  thou  mayest  desire." 

"  It  is  well  offered,"  said  Rafn,  "  but  this  time  we  shall  first  have 
to  ride  away."     Thereon  they  parted. 

Now  the  kinsmen  of  both  sore  misliked  them  of  this,  but  could  in 
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no  Wise  undo  it,  because  of  the  wrath  of  Gunnlaug  and  Kafn  ;  and, 
after  all,  a  fated  thing  had  to  come  to  pass. 

Now  it  is  to  be  said  of  Rafu  that  he  fitted  out  his  ship  in 
Leiruvag ;  two  men  are  named  that  went  with  him,  sisters*  sons 
of  his  father  Onund,— one,  hight  Grim,  the  other  Olaf,  both  big 
men.  All  the  kinsmen  of  Rafn  thought  it  great  scathe  when  he 
went  off,  but  he  said  he  had  challenged  Gunnlaug  to  the  holmgang 
because  he  could  have  no  joy  soever  of  Helga ;  and  said,  withal, 
that  one  must  fall  before  the  other.  After  this  Rafn  put  to  sea, 
when  he  had  wind  at  will,  and  came  in  his  ship  to  Drontheim,  and 
was  there  that  winter  without  having  news  of  Gunnlaug  ;  he  waited 
for  him  the  summer  following,  and  still  another  winter  was  he  in  the 
Drontheim,  at  a  place  called  Lifang. 

Gunnlaug  Worm-tongue  took  ship  in  a  keel  of  Hallfrcd  Vandraoda- 
Skald's,  in  the  north  at  The  Plain ;  they  were  ready  for  sea  very  late 
in  the  year.  Now  they  sailed  into  the  main  when  they  had  a  fair 
wind,  and  made  Orkney  a  little  before  the  winter  ;  and  in  the  spring 
the  earl  would  go  on  warfare,  and  Gunnlaug  made  ready  to  go  with 
him ;  and  in  the  simimer  they  harried  wide  about  in  the  Hebrides, 
and  the  firths  of  Scotland,  and  had  many  fights,  and  Gunnlaug 
always  showed  himself  the  bravest  and  most  stalwart  of  men  where- 
ever  they  came.  Earl  Sigurd  went  back  home  early  in  the 
summer,  but  Gunnlaug  took  ship  with  chapmen,  who  sailed  for 
Norway,  and  he  and  Earl  Sigurd  parted  in  great  friendship. 

Gunnlaug  fared  north  to  Drontheim,  to  Illadir,  to  see  Earl  Eric, 
and  dwelt  there  through  the  early  part  of  the  winter ;  the  earl 
welcomed  him  gladly,  and  made  offer  to  Gunnlaug  to  stay  with  him, 
and  Gunnlaug  agreed  thereto.  Before  this  time  the  earl  had  heard 
how  all  had  befallen  between  Gunnlaug  and  Rafn,  and  he  told 
Gunnlaug  that  he  laid  ban  on  their  fighting  within  his  realm; 
Gunnlaug  said  the  earl  should  be  free  to  have  his  will  herein.  So 
he  abode  there  the  winter  through,  but  was  ever  wont  to  be 
silent  and  downcast. 


Chapter  XVI. 

now  THE   TWO   FOES   MET   AND   FOOGHT   AT  DTNGNESS. 

Now^  one  day  in  spring  Gunnlaug  was  walking  abroad,  and  his 
kinsman,  Thorkel,  with  him ;  they  walked  away  from  the  town,  till 
on  a  piece  of  open  land  before  them  they  saw  a  ring  of  men,  and  in 
that  ring  wxre  two  men  with  weapons  fencing ;  but  one  was 
called  by  Rafn's  name,  the  other  by  Gunnlaug's,  while  those  who 
stood  by  said  that  Icelanders  dealt  light  blows,  and  were  slow  to 
remember  their  words. 
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Ghinnlaug  heard  great  jeering  herewith,  and  much  mocking  was 
brought  into  the  play ;  and  withal  he  went  away  silent.  But  a  little 
while  after  he  said  to  the  earl  that  he  had  no  mind  to  bear  any  longer 
the  jeeri  and  mocks  of  his  courtiers  about  his  dealings  with  Kafn, 
and  therewith  he  prayed  the  earl  to  give  him  a  guide  to  Lifang :  now 
before  this  the  earl  had  been  told  that  Eafu  had  left  Lifang  and  gone 
east  to  Sweden ;  therefore,  he  granted  Gunnlaug  leave  to  go,  and 
gave  him  two  guides  for  the  journey. 

Now  Gunnlaug  went  from  Hladir  with  six  men  to  Lifang  ;  and,  on 
the  morning  of  the  very  day  whereas  Gunnlaug  came  in  in  the  even- 
ing, Rafii  had  left  Lifang  with  four  men.  Thence  Gunnlaug  went  to 
Vera-dale,  and  came  always  in  the  evening  to  where  Bafn  had  been 
the  night  before. 

So  Gunnlaug  went  on  till  he  came  to  the  uppermost  farm  in  the 
valley  called  Sula,  wherefrom  Rafn  had  come  in  the  morning  ;  there 
he  made  no  stay  as  he  went,  but  kept  on  his  way  through  the 
night. 

Then  in  the  morning  at  sun-rise  they  saw  one  another.  Rafn  had 
got  to  a  place  where  were  two  inland  waters,  and  between  them  flat 
lands,  and  they  are  called  Gleipni's  lands,  but  into  the  water  stretched 
a  little  ness  called  Dingness.  Here  Rafn  and  his  fellows,  five  together, 
took  their  stand.    "With  Rafn  were  his  kinsmen.  Grim  and  Olaf. 

Now  when  they  met  Gunnlaug  said,  **  It  is  well  that  we  have 
found  one  another." 

Rafii  said  that  he  had  nought  to  quarrel  with  therein ;  *•  but  now,'' 
says  he,  "thou  mayest  choose  as  thou  wilt — either  that  we  fight 
alone  together,  or  that  we  fight  all  of  us  man  to  man.'' 

Gunnlaug  said  that  either  way  seemed  good  to  him. 

Then  spake  Rafn's  kinsmen.  Grim  and  Olaf,  and  said  that  they 
would  little  like  to  stand  by  and  look  on  the  fight^  and  in  like  way 
spoke  Thorkel  the  Black,  the  kinsman  of  Gunnlaug. 

Then  said  Gunnlaug  to  the  earl's  guides,  "  Ye  shall  sit  by  and  aid 
neither  side,  and  be  here  to  tell  of  our  meeting,"  and  so  they  did. 

So  they  set  on,  and  fought  dauntlessly,  all  of  them.  Grim  and 
Olaf  went  both  against  Gunnlaug  alone,  and  so  closed  their  dealings 
with  him  that  Gunnlaug  slew  them  both  and  got  no  wound.  This 
proves  Thord  Kolbeinsson  in  a  song  that  he  made  on  Gunnlaug  the 
Worm-tongue : — 

**  Gunnlaug,  'midst  the  Gondul's  thaw»^ 
Ero  great  Eafn's  blade  ho  saw. 
Cast  to  earth  tho  dauntless  two — 
Grim  and  Olaf  there  he  slew — 
And  besprinkled  with  their  blood, 
Brave  of  heart,  unhurt  he  stood ; 
lie,  who  bore  not  blade  in  vain, 
Of  thi-ee  warriors  was  tho  bane." 


(1)  "  Gondul's  thaw  "—blood. 
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Meanwhile  Rafii  and  Thorkel  the  Black,  Grtmnlaug's  kinsman, 
foaght  untQ  Thorkel  fell  before  Kafn  and  lost  his  life ;  and  so  at 
last  all  their  fellowship  fell,  and  then  they  two  alone  fought  together 
with  fierce  onsets  and  mighty  blows,  which  they  dealt  each  other, 
as  they  rushed  each  at  each  in  furious,  heedless  ire.  Ghmnlaug  had 
the  sword  £theldred's-gift,  and  that  was  the  best  of  weapons ;  now 
at  last  Gunnlaug  dealt  a  mighty  blow  at  Rafii,  and  cut  his  leg  from 
under  him ;  but  for  all  that  Ilafn  did  not  fall,  but  swung  round  up  to 
a  tree-stem,  whereat  he  steadied  the  stump. 

Then  said  Gunnlaug,  "  Now  thou  art  no  more  meet  for  battle,  nor 
will  I  fight  with  thee  any  longer  thus  maimed." 

Rafn  thus  answered,  ''  So  it  is  that  my  lot  is  now  the  worser  lot, 
but  I  were  well  yet  had  I  somewhat  to  drink." 

Gimnlaug  said,  *'  Bewray  me  not  if  I  bring  thee  water  in  my 
helmet." 

"  I  will  not  bewray  thee,"  said  Rafn. 

Then  went  Gunnlaug  to  a  well  and  fetched  water  in  his  helmet,, 
and  brought  it  to  Rafii ;  but  Rafn  stretched  forth  his  left  hand  to 
take  it,  but  with  his  right  hand  drave  his  sword  into  Gxmnlaug's 
head,  and  that  was  a  great  and  mighty  wound. 

Then  Gunnlaug  said,  '<  Evilly  hast  thou  beguiled  me,  and  done 
traitorously  wherein  I  trusted  thee." 

Rafn  answers, ''  Thou  sayest  sooth,  but  this  I  must  needs  do,  for 
that  I  could  not  bear  to  leave  thee  to  the  arms  of  Helga  the  Fair." 

Thereat  they  fought  on,  recking  of  nought ;  but  the  end  of  it  was 
that  Gunnlaug  slew  Rafn  ;  and  in  this  wise  Rafii  lost  his  life. 

Then  the  earl's  guides  came  forward  and  dressed  the  wound  on 
Gtmnlaug's  head,  and  in  meanwhile  he  sat  and  sang : — 

''  Bafn  met  me  in  the  din 
Of  kard-griding  spears,  wherein 
A  fierce  fray  he  wrought  for  mo, 
Playing  there  unflinchingly. 
0  ring-bearor,  on  this  mom, 
Bound  €hmnlang  there  has  been  borne 
Of  great  spears  a  fearful  flight. 
Dingness  knows  a  hard-fought  fight ! " 

After  that  they  buried  the  dead,  and  got  Gunnlaug  on  to  his  horse, 
and  brought  him  down  as  far  as  Lifang,  and  he  lay  there  three 
nights,  and  got  his  rights  of  a  priest,  and  died  thereafter,  and  was 
buried  at  a  church  there. 

All  men  thought  they  had  a  great  loss  in  both  of  these  men,  Gunn- 
laug and  Rafn,  since  amid  such  deeds  they  died. 
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Chapter  XVII. 

THE  NEWS  OF  THE   FIGHT  BROUGHT  TO   ICELAND. 

Now  this  summer,  before  these  tidings  were  brought  out  to  Iceland, 

Blugi  the  Black,  being  at  home  at  Gilsbank,  dreamed  a  dream :  he 

thought  that  Gunnlaug  came  to  him  in  his  sleep,  and  there  was 

much  blood  upon  him,  and  he  sang  in  the  dream  this  stave  before 

him ;  and  Illugi  remembered  the  song  when  he  woke,  and  sang  it 

before  others : — 

**  Eafn's  keen  edge  I  well  could  feel, 
As  the  hilt-Enned  fish  of  steel 
'Grainst  the  close-locked  mail-rings  drave. 
Then  no  mail  his  legs  could  save 
From  mine  edge ;  and  yet,  withal, 
On  my  head  his  blade  did  fall. 
The  grey  eagles  work  their  will 
On  that  which  erst  my  veins  did  fill.** 

The  same  night  it  happed  south  at  Mossfell  that  Onund  dreamed 
that  ILa£a  came  to  him,  covered  all  over  with  blood,  and  sang : — 

**  Swords  flashed  out  and  red  swords  grow, 
Bound  the  swotds  great  dread  there  flew ; 
O'er  the  green  sea's  dreary  wash 
Shield- worms  against  shidds  did  dash ; 
There  the  blood-fowl,  stained  blood-red. 
Stood  in  blood  round  dying  head — 
Greedy  of  wounds,  the  vulture  grey, 
O'er  great  woimds  must  make  his  way." 

Kow  the  second  summer  after  this,  Illugi  the  Black  spoke  at  the 
Althing  from  the  Hill  of  Laws,  and  said : — 

"  Wherewith  wilt  thou  make  atonement  to  me  for  my  son,  whom 
Bafii,  thy  son,  beguiled  in  his  troth  P  ^' 

Onund  answers,  ''  Far  from  right  I  deem  it  to  atone  for  him, 
sorely  as  their  meeting  has  wotmded  me.  Yet  will  I  hot  ask  atone- 
ment of  thee  for  my  son." 

"  Then  shall  my  wrath  come  home  to  some  of  thy  kin,'*  says 
Illugi.  And  withal  after  the  Thing  was  Illugi  at  most  times  very 
sad. 

It  is  said  that  some  time  this  autumn  Illugi  rode  from  Gilsbank 
with  thirty  men,  and  came  to  Hosafell  early  in  the  morning.  Then 
Onand  got  into  the  church  with  his  sons,  and  took  sanctuary ;  but 
Illugi  caught  two  of  his  kin,  one  called  Biom  and  the  other  Thorgrim, 
$nd  had  Biom  slain,  but  Thorgrim's  legs  cut  oS,  And  thereafter 
Illugi  rode  home,  and  Onund  got  no  righting  of  the  matter  at  all. 

Hermund,  Illugi's  son,  had  little  joy  after  the  death  of  Ghmnlaug, 
and  deemed  he  was  not  yet  avenged  even  though  so  much  had  been 
ight. 

Now  {here  was  a  Inan  called  Rafia,  brother's  son  to  Onund  of 
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Mossfell ;  he  was  a  great  sailor,  and  had  a  ship  that  lay  up  in  Kam- 
firth :  and  in  the  spring  Hermund  lUugison  rode  from  home  alone 
north  over  Holt-beacon  Heath,  even  to  Ramfirth,  and  out  as  far  as 
Board-ere  to  the  ship  of  the  chapmen.  The  chapmen  were  then 
nearly  ready  for  sea ;  the  master  of  the  ship,  Rafn,  was  on  shore, 
and  many  men  with  him ;  Hermund  rode  up  to  him,  and  thrust  him 
through  with  his  spear,  and  rode  away  forthwith :  but  all  Rafii's 
men  were  bewildered  at  seeing  Hermund. 

No  atonement  came  for  this    slaying,  and  therewith  ended  the 
dealings  of  lUugi  the  Black,  and  Onund  of  Mossfell. 


Chapter  XVIII. 

TIIE   DEATH   OF   HETXJA   THE   FAIR. 

As  time  went  on,  Thorstein  Egilson  married  his  daughter  Helga 
to  a  man  called  Thorkel,  son  of  Halkel,  who  lived  west  in  Lavadale. 
Helga  went  to  his  house  with  him,  but  loved  him  little,  for  she 
cannot  cease  to  think  of  Gunnlaug,  though  he  is  dead.  Still  Thorkel 
was  a  brisk  man,  and  wealthy  of  goods,  and  a  good  skald. 

They  had  between  them  many  children,  one  of  them  was  called 
Thorarin,  another  Thorstein,  and  yet  more  they  had. 

But  Helga's  chief  joy  was  to  pull  at  the  threads  of  that  cloak, 
Gunnlaug's  gift,  and  she  would  be  ever  gazing  at  it. 

But  on  a  time  there  came  great  sickness  to  the  house  of  Thorkel 
and  Helga,  and  many  were  bed-ridden  for  a  long  time.  Helga  also 
fell  sick,  and  yet  she  could  not  keep  abed. 

So  one  Saturday  evening  Helga  sat  in  the  fire-hall,  and  leaned  her 
head  upon  her  husband's  knees,  and  had  the  cloak  *'  Gunnlaug's- 
gift "  sent  for ;  and  when  the  cloak  was  brought  to  her  she  sat  up 
and  plucked  at  it,  and  gazed  thereon  awhile,  and  then  sank  back  upon 
her  husband's  bosom  and  was  dead.     Then  Thorkel  sang  this  :  — 

"  My  linen-hidden  lovely  one, 
Wlioso  white  arms  'twixt  the  twisted  gold 
With  praising  Hps  did  men  behold, 
Lies  heavy  here,  and  lacketh  breath, 
For  God  bade  change  her  life  to  death  ; 
But  unto  me,  so  left  alone,. 
A  heavy  burden  life  is  grown." 

Helga  was  buried  in  the  church  there,  but  Thorkel  farmed  on 

afterwards  in  Lavadale  :  but  all  thought  the  death  of  Helga  as  great 

a  one  as  might  hap. 

And  HERE   ENDS  THE   SaGA. 

ElRlKR    MAONtJSSO^iT. 

WuxiAM  Morris. 


ON  THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THINKING. 

Man  as  a  being  who  reasons,  is  dependent  upon  that  fonn  of  Language 
which  he  employs,  to  an  extent  which  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated. 
It  is  by  virtue  of  this,  in  great  part,  that  he  attains  to  such  skill  and 
excellence  in  the  carrying  on  of  complex  mental  processes.  And  if, 
in  attempting  to  bridge  in  the  faintest  way  the  great  intellectual  and 
moral  gap  which  sunders  man  from  the  highest  of  the  inferior 
animals,  we  say  that  he  alone  is  possessed  of  the  power  of  Speaking 
and  of  using  Articulate  Language,  we  probably  fix  upon  that  power 
which,  infinitely  above  all  others,  has  had  to  do  with  the  gradual 
progress  that  seems  to  have  taken  place  during  the  lapse  of  ages — 
a  progress  which  has  enabled  particular  races  of  man  to  advance 
through  the  multitudinous  grades  of  civilisation  intervening  between 
those  who  lived  in  the  condition  of  savages  and  those  who  now  con- 
stitute the  flower  of  European  civilisation.  If  then  the  possession  of 
a  power  of  Articulate  Speech,  with  the  superadded  accomplishments, 
growing  out  of  this,  of  transmitting  thought  by  means  of  written  and 
printed  symbols,  have  had  such  an  overwhelming  influence  in  aiding 
certain  races  to  elevate  themselves  out  of  a  condition  of  the  rudest 
barbarism,  it  seems  even  more  certain  still  that  Thought  in  all 
its  higher  modes  could  not  be  carried  on  at  all  without  the  aid 
of  Language  of  some  kind.  In  fact,  we  may  almost  say  that  in 
this  respect  Thought  and  Language  are  inseparable — and  on  this 
subject,  at  least,  philosophical  writers  display  the  greatest  unani- 
mity of  opinion.  Only  it  must  be  clearly  borne  in  mind  that  in 
making  this  statement  we  employ  the  word  Language  in  its  broadest 
meaning,  for  as  Thomson  says,  in  his  "  Laws  of  Thought :  '* — 
"  Language  in  its  most  general  acceptation  might  be  described  as 
a  mode  of  expressing  our  thoughts  by  means  of  motions  of  the 
organs  of  the  body ;  it  would  thus  include  spoken  words,  cries,  in- 
voluntary gestures  that  indicate  the  feelings,  even  painting  and 
sculpture,  together  with  those  contrivances  which  replace  speech  in 
situations  where  it  cannot  be  employed — the  telegraph,  the  trumpet- 
call,  the  emblem,  the  hieroglyphic.  For  the  present,  however,  we 
may  limit  it  to  its  most  obvious  signification ;  it  is  a  system  of 
articulate  words  adopted  by  convention  to  represent  outwardly  the 
internal  process  of  thinking."  Whilst,  therefore,  admitting  on  the 
one  hand  Thought  to  be  so  intimately  dependent  upon  Language  that 
most  thinkers  agree  with  Max  Miiller^  in  his  opinion  **  that  thought 
in  one  sense  of  the  word — ue,  in  the  sense  of  reasoning — is  impossible 

(1)  Lectures  on  the  Scicnco  of  Language.    Second  series,  p.  62. 
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without  language,"  still  it  must  also  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
particular  form  of  language  adopted  need  not  necessarily  be  that  of 
articulate  speech:  the  deaf-and-dumb,  for  instance,  and  the  deaf- 
and-blind,  though  equally  deprived  of  the  power  of  exercising 
articulate  speech,  do  nevertheless  think  by  means  of  other  symbols — 
the  former  by  remembered  visual  combinations  of  finger  speech,  and 
the  latter  by  remembered  associations  of  touch  derived  from  the 
raised  letters  with  which  they  have  been  taught  to  read.^  Whilst, 
therefore,  thinking  may  proceed  quite  well  in  such  individuals  not 
possessing  the  power  of  articulate  speech,  when  they  have  been  taught 
to  employ  other  forms  of  language,  thought  only  of  the  crudest  and 
most  simple  description  can  take  place,  if  persons  are  prevented  by 
disease  or  mal-developmcnt  from  acquiring  a  power  of  speaking, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  not  been  taught  to  make  use  of  other 
symbols.  These  individuals  are  reduced,  in  this  way,  to  a  mental 
condition  perhaps  not  so  very  far  removed  from  that  of  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  lower  animals — they  have  gradiially  to  interpret 
the  meanings  of  things  as  they  best  can,  and  carry  on  their  feeble 
attempts  at  thinking,  the  one  without  the  aid  of  present  or  remem- 
bered auditory  impressions,  and  the  other  without  actual  or  remem- 
bered impressions  of  sight  or  hearing ;  whilst  the  animal,  with  all  ita 
senses  perfect,  has  both  remembered  sights  and  sounds,  as  well  aa 
other  present  and  revivable  sense  perceptions,  by  means  of  which  ta 
carry  on  its  simple  trains  of  thought. 

Language,  therefore,  being  admitted  to  be  of  such  vital  importance 
in  the  carrying  on  of  thought,  we  leave  to  philologists  the  discussioa 
of  the  question  as  to  how  articulate  language  has  had  its  origin,  since 
this  does  not  concern  our  present  inquiry.  We  take  man  at  a  stage 
in  his  history  when  most  elaborate  languages  have  already  beea 
acquired  by  dififerent  sections  of  the  human  race,  and  are  about  to 
pursue  the  inquiry  as  to  how  particular  individuals  learn  to  under- 
stand a  language ;  how  afterwards  they  learn  to  speak,  to  read,  and 
to  write  ;  and  to  what  extent  the  symbols  involved  in  these  various 
processes  recur  to  the  mind  as  the  framework  of  language  employed 
in  thought.  Our  subject  is,  therefore,  not  so  much  the  Physiology 
of  Thinking  in  its  broadest  sense,  which  would  include  a  consideration 
of  the  question  as  to  how  far  Sense  peroeptions,  not  clothed  in  lan- 
guage, mingle  themselves  with  our  ordinary  trains  of  thought,  but 
rather  the  Physiology  of  Thinking  in  its  special  dependence  upon 
Language. 

The  young  infant  first  begins  to  distinguish  natural  objects  from 

(1)  It  was  in  this  way,  principally,  that  the  celebrated  blind  mute,  Laura  Bridgemazi« 
was  taught,  and  probably  the  movements  of  fingers  obsenred  in  her  case  whilst  dreaming, 
should  (mly  be  considered  oomparable  with  the  occasional  mutterings  of  oirdmarj  iiidi« 
viduals  while  dreaming. 
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one  another  by  differences  in  shaj^e,  colour,  touch,  odour,  &c.,  which 
these  may  present  to  its  different  senses ;  it  is  then  taught  (slowly 
and  with  difficulty)  to  associate  one  object  possessing  certain  com- 
bined attributes  by  which  it  is  remembered,  with  a  certain  articulate 
sound  which  has  been  often  repeated  whilst  the  object  is  pointed  at, 
till  by  dint  of  continual  repetition  this  sound  (or  Word)  becomes  so 
identified  with  the  various  attributes  of  the  object  that,  when  heard, 
it  invariably  recalls  to  memory  the  object  of  which  it  may  now  be 
said  to  form  a  kind  of  additional  attribute,  just  as  the  sight  or  touch 
of  the  object  will  in  turn  call  up  the  memory  of  the  sound  which  has 
been  employed  as  its  designation.  At  first  these  articulate  sounds  (or 
spoken  words)  are  only  connected  with  external  objects,  though  soon 
certain  adjectives,  signifying  approval  or  disapproval,  are  added  as 
qualifying  sounds.  By  degrees  the  number  of  nouns  and  of  adjec- 
tives in  use  increases,  and  also  other  parts  of  speech  are  added. 
There  is  a  very  wide  difference,  however,  between  the  number  of 
words  made  use  of  by  a  child  and  by  an  educated  man,  as  there  is 
also  a  wide  difference  between  the  number  of  words  employed  by  the 
people  of  a  savage  tribe  and  those  of  a  highly  civilised  nation.  But 
the  process  of  learning  is  the  same  in  aU  cases,  whether  the  spoken 
sound  is  to  be  associated  with  an  external  object,  with  an  emotional 
condition,  or  with  a  conception  of  the  mind :  first  it  is  necessary  that 
we  ahoidd  be  able  to  recollect  and  identify,  when  again  presented  to 
ooDJSciousness,  either  the  set  of  attributes  belonging  to  the  object,  the 
peculiarities  of  the  emotional  state,  or  of  the  intellectual  conception ; 
and  secondly  that  we  should  be  able  to  recollect  the  particular  articu- 
late sounds  which  have  been  associated  with  these  several  modifica- 
tions of  consciousness  when  previously  existing.  As  before  stated^ 
with  the  young  infant  the  process  of  JSTaming  that  is  carried  on 
is  of  the  simplest  kind — ^it  learns  to  associate  the  objects  around  it 
with  the  memory  of  certain  articulate  sounds,  and  it  may  further  be 
accustomed  to  hear  in  conjunction  with  certain  of  these  sounds  some 
other  sound  of  a  qualifjdng  kind,  by  which  it  is  taught  to  understand 
that  particular  objects  are  good  or  bad,  to  be  sought  after  or  to  be 
avoided.  This  is  the  first  stage  passed  through  in  the  acquirement 
of  a  language — it  is  the  mere  learning  to  associate  particular 
sounds  with  particular  mental  impressions,  which  association  at  last 
becomes  so  strong  as  to  be  almost  inseparable,  the  thing  unfiEtilingly 
recalling  to  memory  the  sound,  and  the  articulate  sound  as  surely 
conjuring  up  a  more  or  less  vivid  idea  of  the  thing.  In  the  process 
of  Naming,  therefore,  there  is  involved  not  only  a  simple  act  of 
memory,  but  also,  as  Herbert  Spencer^  has  pointed  out,  the  germ  of  a 
icasoning  process  in  the  form  of  a  simple  act  of  inference.  He 
lays : — ''  If  we  regard  the  name  of  a  thing  as  a  kind  of  conventional 

(1)  Princtpks  of  PBydiology,  p.  177. 
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attribute,  it  will  be  manifest  that  on  the  presentation  of  the  thing  to 
the  mind,  this  conventional  attribute  becomes  kno>vn,  as  any  unseen 
real  attribute  becomes  known,  bv  an  act  of  inference.  The  imme- 
diately-perceived  properties  are  thought  of  as  standing  towards 
yarious  unperceived  properties  in  relations  like  those  previously 
experienced ;  and  amongst  these  unperceived  properties  is  that  of 
calling  forth  from  human  beings  a  certain  articidato  sound — the 
name." 

During  this,  the  first  stage  in  the  acquirement  of  language,  which 
lasts  certainly  for  several  months,  it  would  seem  pretty  obvious  that 
so  far  as  the  infant  thinks  by  means  of  language,  it  does  so  by  means 
of  the  rcfnemhered  sounds  of  wonls — these  are  its  linguistic  symbols 
of  thought,  which  must,  however,  be  mixed  up  inextricably  in  its 
mind  with  other  sense-impressions,  and  more  especially  with  those 
of  sight.  For  it  may  fairly  bo  said  that  the  great  majority  of 
children  can  remember  the  names  given  to  many  external  objects 
when  they  are  four  or  five  months  old  ;  their  memory  in  this  respect 
continually  increasing  through  succeeding  months,  even  whilst  they 
still  make  no  very  distinct  efibrts  at  articulating  woinis  for  them- 
selves. Children  rarely  come  to  do  this  till  they  have  attained  the 
age  of  twelve  months,  often  not  for  three  or  four  months  later,  and 
when  they  do  commence  the  acquisition  proceeds  very  slowly.  It  is 
only  accomplished  aft^r  prolonged  tentative  efforts  by  the  child  in 
uttering  sounds  of  all  kinds  ;  and  this  occurs  only  at  a  certain  stage, 
perhaps  because  the  parts  of  the  nervous  system  on  which  this  power 
depends  undergo  the  necessary  minute  structural  developments  at  a 
later  period  than  do  the  portions  of  the  nervous  system  on  which 
the  carrying  on  of  the  previously  mentioned  intellectual  operations 
depends.  A  certain  order  of  development  is  always  observed  in  the 
yarious  parts  of  the  human  body,  and  this  holds  good  also  with  regard 
to  the  several  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  which  undergo  their  struc- 
tural evolution  in  a  certain  definite  order — and  slowly,  too,  as  we  may 
presume  from  the  fact  that  man  is  so  late  in  attaining  to  the  full 
perfection  of  his  mental  powers,  and  of  his  capabilities  of  performing 
combined  muscular  movements.  Even  though  the  child  acquires  the 
power  of  uttering  articulate  sounds  slowly,  still  when  we  think  of 
the  delicacy  of  the  muscular  combinations  necessary,  and  of  the 
almost  instinctive  way  in  which  they  are  brought  about,  we  shall 
rather  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  this  probably  could  not  be 
accomplished  at  all  had  not  the  infant  been  bom  with  a  nervous 
system  tending  to  develop  itself  in  certain  special  directions,  so  as 
to  make  the  performance  of  the  highly  complex  muscular  acts 
necessary  for  articulate  speech  a  possibility.  Slowly  elaborated 
developments  of  the  parts  of  the  medulla  and  of  the  brain  con- 
earned  in  the  acts  of  speech  we  may  presume  had  taken  place  in 
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remote  individuals  of  the  parent  race,  as  they  acquired  additional 
powers  in  this  respect ;  and  the  power  of  developing  similar  structural 
connections  between  nerve-cells  and  nerve  fibres,  thus  established, 
having  been  handed  down  and  gradually  rendered  more  perfect  by 
hereditary  transmission  through  countless  succeeding  generations,  the 
infant  of  to-day  is  bom,  perchance,  with  the  potentiality  of  developing 
a  nervous  system  as  complex  and  as  perfect  in  this  respect  as  any 
which  may  have  preceded  it  in  its  own  ancestral  line.  Inheriting, 
therefore,  this  developmental  tendency,  when  the  parts  actually  begin 
to  shape  themselves  so  as  to  bring  about  the  necessary  nerve  and 
nervo- muscular  connections,  then  there  is  only  required  the  proper 
stimulus  to  give  the  function  an  impetus,  and  gradually  to  develop 
it  in  aU  its  perfection.  This  impetus,  we  may  presume,  is  given  by 
the  passage  of  nerve-currents  downwards  from  those  superficial  por- 
tions  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  concerned  in  the  acts  of  intellectual 
Perception  and  of  Memory,  to  those  other  parts  which  are  the  meter 
centres  concerned  in  the  acts  of  articulate  speech.  Professor  Bain 
well  observes  :^ — "  Intense  feelings  afiect  the  whole  of  the  moving 
organs,  but  all  organs  are  not  equally  moved.  The  parts  first  acted 
on  by  any  feeling  are  the  features  and  the  respiratory  and  vocal 
organs,  which  are  therefore  by  pre-eminence  the  organs  of  expres- 
sion, some  of  them  indeed  serving  hardly  any  other  purpose."  The 
effect  of  these  downward  impulses  is  that  the  child  gives  utterance 
to  cries  and  sounds  of  all  kinds,  more  or  less  articulate  ;  and  in  these 
crude  attempts  it  may  after  a  time,  partly  by  accident  and  partly  by 
virtue  of  its  own  feeble  imitative  efforts,  contrive  to  produce  sounds 
that  have  previously  been  uttered  in  its  hearing.  If  it  succeeds  it 
receives  praise,  which  induces  it  again  to  attempt  the  reproduction  of 
the  same  soimd.  And  after  every  successful  production  of  the  sound 
its  subsequent  reproduction  becomes  easier  and  easier,  just  as  we  see 
with  all  operations  conducted  through  the  intervention  of  the  nervous 
system,— a  fact  which  we  may  explain  physiologically  by  the  suppo- 
sition  that  definite  nerve  connections  or  channels  of  communication 
have  gradually  been  formed  suitable  for  the  ready  performance  of 
the  act  in  question.  This  capability  of  uttering  articulate  sounds 
once  commenced,  the  acquisition  of  new  powers  in  this  direction 
gradually  increases.  At  first  the  child's  articulatory  capacity  is  con- 
fined to  mimicking — that  is  to  say,  it  repeats  such  words  only  as 
have  just  been  spoken  to  it ;  but  after  a  time,  when  the  act  of  emitting 
this  sound  has  become  perfectly  easy  by  constant  repetition,  the  child 
gives  utterance  to  it  of  its  own  accord,  on  the  mere  sight  of  the  object 
with  which  the  sound  was  originally  associated  in  its  mind.  This, 
then,  is  the  second  stage  in  the  acquirement  of  language ;  and  the 
child  only  slowly  attains  to  a  more  perfect  performance  of  the  mental 

(1)  Senses  and  Intellect.    First  Edition,  p.  311. 
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and  motor  processes  myolTed.  The  aocompliahments  of  reading  and 
writing  are  quite  distinct,  and  may  not  be  mastered  till  a  much  later 
period  of  the  child's  life. 

At  first,  then,  we  find  the  mere  association  of  a  particnlar  soimd 
with  a  particular  set  of  attributes  belonging  to  some  external  object, 
and  this  association  becoming  one  of  considerable  oonstancj,  so  that 
the  Name  invariably  recalls  to  the  child's  mind  the  idea  of  tlie  object, 
and  the  presentation  of  the  object  as  promptly  calls  up  the  memory  of 
the  sound  with  which  it  has  become  mentally  associated.    Here,  there- 
fore, a  remembered  soufid  or  a  perceptive  impression  revived  in  those 
portions  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  which  are  in  remote  connection 
with  the  ganglionic  centres  of  the  auditory  nerve,  must  have  been  the 
symbol  of  thought  made  use  of  by  the  child  if  hmguage  of  any  kind 
entered  into  its  thinking  processes.^  But  afterwards,  as  we  have  seen, 
when  the  child  begins  to  make  articulatory  efforts,  a  secondary  associa- 
tion is  gradually  established,  viz.,  one  between  the  remembered  sound 
of  the  object  and  the  articulatory  e£Ebrt  which  the  child  makes  in  order 
to  utter  this  sound  for  itself.    Let  it  be  granted  that  after  a  time  this 
secondary  association  becomes  as  perfect  and  recurs  as  easily  as  the 
remembered  sound,  which  at  first  was  the  only  linguistic  symbcd ; 
then  the  question  arises,  do  we  when  we  are,  as  it  is  termed,  thinking 
to  ourselves,  still  make  use  of  the  old  and  original  remembered  sounds 
of  words  as  the  vehicle  for  our  thoughts— H>ur  mental  symbols,  or 
do  we  cast  these  aside,  get  at  primarily,  and  make  use  of  as  our 
vehicle,  the  remembered  Acts  of  Articulation  necessary  for  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  said  sounds — that  is  to  say,  do  words  recur  to  the 
mind  engaged  in  silent  thought  in  their  passive  or  in  their  active  form, 
as  remembered  impressions  derived  through  the  auditory  ganglia,  or 
as  remembered  combinations  of  muscular  movement  P    This  certainly 
is  a  question  of  much  interest.     To  me  it  seems  evident  that  a  little 
careful  introspection  will  make  it  possible  to  most  thoughtftd  inquirers 
that  when  they  use  language  as  a  vehicle  and  means  of  quiet  think- 
ing, the  separate  words  of  the  language  so  employed  are  at  the  time 
half  realised  in  their  consciousness,  not  as  motor  processes  connected 
with  the  acts  of  articulation,  but  rather  as  revived  memories  of  the 
sounds  of  words.^    The  association  of  the  remembered  sound  with 
certain  motor  processes  necessary  for  its  articulation,  is  not  only  an 

(1)  1  have  stated  somo  of  my  views  as  to  the  kind  of  localiaation  of  fanction  which 
I  think  is  possible  io  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  in  a  short  paper  in  the  current  number 
of  the  Journal  of  Mental  Science,  a  perusal  of  which  would,  I  think,  facilitate  the  com- 
prchcosion  of  this  paper  by  many  persons. 

(2)  I  say  "  half  realised"  in  consciousness — though  even  this  may  be  too  strong  an 
expression — because  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  when  thinking  much  of  the  process 
is  carried  on  automatically,  and  our  consciousness  is  engaged  but  to  the  smallest  poflsible 
extent  with  the  mere  vehicle  for  our  thoughts,  whatever  be  its  nature ;  we  are  intent 
only  upon  the  ideas  for  which  the  symbols  are  used,  and  not  upon  the  symbols  them« 

raIvah. 
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after-growth,  but  is  connected  with  it  in  an  altogether  automatic  and 
incomprehensible  manner— oftentimes  not  even  an  act  of  volition 
intervening  between  the  two.  It  is  true  that  in  the  process  of  (fuiet 
thinking  there  may  be  sometimes  the  evidence  of  abortive  articu- 
latory  movements  accompanying  the  process  of  thought ;  but  is  this 
to  be  wondered  at  when  we  see  the  extremely  close  relationship,  and 
tendency  to  recur  together,  that  does  exist  between  remembered 
sounds  and  the  process  of  articulating  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
consider  that  the  individual's  Attention,  or  controlling  power,  is  other- 
wise engaged  P 

The  question,  too,  has  not  only  its  bearings  upon  the  interpretation 
of  the  phenomena  of  silent  thinking,  but  also  in  explanation  of  the 
process  of  thinking  aloud,  or  speaking.  I  am  disposed  to  maintain 
that  in  speaking  we  exercise  a  power  of  volimtary  recall^  over  the 
words  we  wish  to  employ,  evolving  them  out  of  the  parts  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  which  have  acted  as  "Perceptive  centres  '*  for 
auditory  impressions.  Then,  this  Volition  still  continuing,  its  energy 
may  be  transmuted  into  a  stimidus  capable  of  bringing  about  an  almost 
automatic  act  of  a  complicated  nature — namely,  one  calling  into  play 
that  delicate  combination  of  the  many  muscles  of  the  larynx,  tongue, 
palate,  and  lips  which  is  required  for  the  Articulation  of  the  word 
thought  of — ^the  power  of  effecting  such  combinations  having  been 
originally  slowly  acquired  by  the  child,  and  then  organized,  as  it 
were,  so  that  subsequently  they  follow  one  another  with  all  the  ease, 
and  all  the  absence  of  consciousness  as  to  the  mechanism  by  which 
ihey  have  been  brought  about,  which  usually  characterise  automatic 
acts  of  all  kinds.  Whereas,  if  the  remembered  sound  were  not  the 
first  step,  and  if  when  we  thought  aloud  (or  talked)  these  volitional 
acts  exciting  the  muscular  combinations  recurred  to  the  mind,  and 
if  we  thought  with  words  as  motor  processes,  then,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  we  should  be  capable  of  realising  these  symbols  of  our  thoughts 
individually  and  fully  in  consciousness  when  we  tried, — that  is  to 
aay,  we  should  be  as  capable  of  recollecting  the  volitional  impulses 
necessary  for  an  articulation  of  the  word  "father,"  and  of  dis- 
tinguishing them  from  those  necessary  for  the  production  of  the 
word  **  government,"  as  we  are  capable  of  realising  mentally  the  fiJl 
difference  between  the  sounds  of  these  words.  How  far  this  is 
firom  being  the  case  anyone  may  easily  ascertain  for  himself.  I  have 
just  said  we  should  be  capable  of  recollecting  the  volitional  impulses 
necessary  for  the  production  of  the  combined  muscular  movements 
required  in  the  enunciation  of  the  word  "  father,"  sioce  this  kind  of 
memory  must  evidently  be  the  one  in  question,  and  should  not  be 

(1)  Par^  thia  Toluntaiy  recall,  or  Eccollection  of  words  (one  of  the  most  mysterious 
and  inscrutable  of  mental  operations),  and  partly  doubtless  by  more  automatic  suggestion 
<^<me  word  reviving  the  memory  of  another  with  which  it  has  been  frequently  associated. 
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confounded  with  the  mere  sensations  produced  by  the  moyement 
of  the  several  parts  concerned  during  the  very  act  of  articulatio 
itself.  It  is  obvious  that  something  prior  to  these  "Feelings  c 
Muscular  Movement "  must  be  required,  since  we  are  inquiring  a 
to  the  mode  of  evolution  of  these  movements  themselves,  and  cannc 
accept  as  causative  of  them  sensations  or  feelings  which  they  a  Ion 
call  into  being.  And  yet  so  far  is  it  from  being  the  case  that  w 
have  this  memory  of  the  volitional  impulses  necessary  for  th 
secondary  automatic  processes  of  articulation,  that  I  am  dispose 
rather  to  say,  we  scarcely  possess  this  memory  in  connection  witl 
any  motor  acts — it  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  that  reveals  itself  t 
consciousness.  In  performing  a  muscular  movement,  we  are  con 
scious  first  of  all  of  an  EiSbrt  directed  towards  its  accomplishment 
but  conscious  of  this  even  only  in  the  most  general  way  possible 
we  have  not  the  least  power  of  identifying  at  the  time,  much  les 
of  recollecting  subsequently,  as  to  the  precise  amount  of  energy 
which  was  sent  into  each  muscle  in  order  to  bring  about  a  movemen 
in  which  many  are  employed — we  know  not  in  fact  what  muscle 
are  called  into  play,  unless  we  are  learned  in  anatomy,  and  we  ar< 
conscious  only  vaguely  of  a  kind  of  purposive  effort.  Afterwards 
when  by  dint  of  constant  repetition  we  have  become  skilled  in  anj 
particular  movement  (whether  of  organs  of  speech,  or  of  other  parts) 
such  movement  often  takes  place  quite  imconsciously — it  become 
purely  automatic — and  our  attention  is  never  in  the  least  aroused 
And  yet  in  almost  all  respects  I  find  that  these  views  are  in  direc 
opposition  to  those  which  have  been  expressed  by  Professor  Bain.  H< 
does  believe,  it  seems,  that  we  have  the  most  definite  knowledge  con^ 
corning  the  action  of  our  muscles,  and  that  this  knowledge  has  ai 
intellectual  persistence  of  such  a  kind  that  it  can  be  easily  revived  ii 
memory.  And  as  one  of  the  consequences  of  this  belief,  he  says : — 
"  When  we  recall  the  impression  of  a  word  or  a  sentence,  if  we  d< 
not  speak  it  out,  we  feel  the  twitter  of  the  organs  just  ^bout  to  cohm 
to  that  point.  The  articulatory  parts — the  larynx,  the  tongue,  the 
lips — are  all  sensibly  excited ;  a  suppressed  articulation  is,  in  fact 
the  material  of  our  recollection,  the  intellectual  manifestation,  th< 
idea  of  speech.  Some  persons  of  weak  or  incontinent  nerves  cai 
hardly  think  without  muttering — they  talk  to  themselves.  Thi 
excitement  of  the  parts  may  be  very  slight,  it  may  not  go  the  lengtl 
of  affecting  the  muscles,  but  in  the  brain  and  communicating  nervei 

it  still  passes  the  same  rounds,  however  enfeebled  in  degree 

The  tendency  of  the  ide^  of  an  action  to  produce  the  fact,  shows  thai 
the  idea  is  already  a  fact  in  a  weaker  form.     Thinking  is  restrainec 
Speaking  or  acting."  ^ 
A  similar  view  has  been  adopted  by  many  physicians  of  late  yean 

(1)  Senses  and  Intellect,  p.  336  (Third  Edition).    The  italics  are  Prolessor  Bain'n. 
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vho  haye  written  upon  a  certain  form  of  loss  of  speech  in  cerebral 
Jiiseasey  known  as  ^'  Aphasia  " — some  of  these,  apparently,  haying 
merely  taken  for  granted  the  truth  of  Professor  Bain's  statement, 
without  thinking  that  another  explanation  was  possible,  and  one, 
moreoyer,  which  if  adopted  woidd  assist  much  more  in  the  elucidation 
of  all  the  phenomena  of  Aphasia  than  the  one  aboye  mentioned  does. 
It  was  in  this  way  that  my  attention  was  attracted  to  the  subject ; 
and  considering  its  importance,  we  wiU  now  examine  Professor  Bain's 
yiewB  a  little  more  in  detail. 

Speaking  of  the  Mental  Phenomena  of  Voice  (p.  316),  he  says : — 
*'  Besides  the  feelings  of  pleasure  or  of  pain  diiBKised  from  the  yocal 
apparatus,  there  is,  as  in  all  the  other  muscles,  a  distinctiye  sense 
of  the  degree  of  tension  of  each  separate  muscle,  such  as  to  indicate 
the  yarying  positions  of  the  tube  and  the  yocal  cords.  We  haye  one 
feeling  for  the  absence  of  tension,  another  for  a  low  degree,  a  third 
for  a  higher  degree,  and  so  on.  The  sound  produced  by  each  of  those 
stages  comes  to  be  associated  with  the  corresponding  muscular 
condition  of  the  organ,  and  hence  we  get  the  power  of  imitating 
sounds,  or  of  producing  them  at  pleasure.  The  association  between 
the  sound  in  the  ear,  and  the  yocal  position  and  moyement  producing 
it,  enables  the  one  to  recall  or  reinstate  the  other." 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  in  iftmy  respects  this  passage  is  open  to 
most  obyious  criticism.  We  may  ask,  in  the  first  place,  whether,  if  it 
be  true  that  we  haye  this  "  distinctiye  sense  of  the  degree  of  tension 
of  each  separate  muscle,"  it  would  not  follow  that  any  person  with  a 
little  care,  and  without  any  preyious  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  larynx,  could  tell  us  the  number  of  distinct  muscles  situated 
in  this  organ,  and  also  giye  some  idea  as  to  their  relatiye  situations  P 
But,  I  may  ask,  is  there  a  man  or  woman  in  existence  who  could  do 
this  ?  Certainly,  judging  from  the  most  careful  introspection  of  my 
own  consciousness,  it  would  seem  that  I  possessed  no  definite  know- 
ledge whateyer  concerning  the  state  of  the  indiyidual  muscles  of  my 
larynx,  and  that  I  receiyed  from  it  only  sensations  of  the  yaguest 
kind  in  respect  of  the  different  conditions  of  the  organ  as  a  whole, 
during  acts  of  articulation  of  a  yarying  nature. 

We  do  not,  I  belieye,  acquire  the  power  of  building  up  the 
associations  between  the  sounds  of  words  and  the  articulatory  acts 
necessary  for  their  expression,  by  yoluntary  efforts,  of  all  the  details 
of  which  we  are  conscious.  We  are  conscious  only  of  yague  efforts, 
and  whateyer  perfection  we  do  ultimately  attain  in  the  way  of  yocal 
or  articulate  utterance  is  due,  probably,  in  the  greatest  extent  to  the 
degree  of  excellence  of  our  central  neryous  organs  presiding  oyer 
these  functions,  and  to  the  degree  in  which  they  are  capable  of 
developing,  so  as  to  giye  rise  to  the  most  intricate  system  of  nerye- 
Gonnections,  under  the  stimulus  of  motor  impulses,  of  all  the  details 

yoL.  V.  N.S.  F 
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of  which  we  are  completely  unconscious.  So  that^  if  we  maj  believe- 
that  development  of  structure  and  of  function  has  goine  on  thus 
automatically^  for  the  most  part,  Professor  Bain's  conclusion  by  no 
means  follows  of  necessity,  that  because  we  do  possess  this  power  of 
associating  certain  sounds  with  certain  positions  and  movements  of 
muscles  such  as  will  enable  us  to  give  utterance  to  them,  that 
therefore  this  adaptation  implies  a  consciousness  of  all  the  details  of 
the  movements  of  the  laryngeal  muscles.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
neither  have  this  consciousness,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  we  should 
have  it,  in  order  to  account  for  the  fact  that  most  persons  have  the 
power  of  performing  articulatory  or  vocal  acts  so  as  to  imitate  given 
sounds, — all  this  facility,  I  maintain,  has  been  gradually  insured 
by  a  process  of  unconscious,  rather  than  of  conscious,  association. 
And  the  same  remarks  are  applicable,  though  perhaps  with  some- 
what less  force,  to  the  other  muscles  of  the  body,  and  to  the  powers 
and  movements  to  which  we  attain  by  means  of  them — ^the  muscles 
of  the  limbs,  for  instance.  I  would  say,  then,  that  as  soon  as  a 
motor  process  has  been  often  enough  repeated  to  make  it  easy  of 
execution,  then  it  may  become  a  veritably  automatic  process,  and 
that  even  when  consciousness  is  directed  to  this  process,  all  that  is 
revealed  is — ^first,  the  wish  or  will  to  bring  about  the  movement, 
giving  rise  to  a  sense  of  Effort,  whiA  is  almost  inmiediately  followed 
by,  secondly,  the  Feelings  occasioned  by  the  execution  of  the  move- 
ment— consciousness  of  all  intervening  processes  being  entirely 
blotted  out,  even  if  this  ever  had  any  definite  existence.  Much  of 
this  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  observations  of  many  physio- 
logists; and  it  has  been  most  strongly  insisted  upon  by  Herbert 
Spencer,  that  the  Unctions  of  conscious  memory  end  where  an 
automatic  sequence  begins.  But  it  seems  almost  certain  that  when 
Professor  Bain  speaks  of  a  '*  suppressed  articulatian  "  as  being  "  the 
material  of  our  recollection,  the  intellectual  manifestation,  the  idea 
of  speech,"  he  refers  entirely  to  the  recollection  of  the  "  Feelings  of 
Muscular  Movement "  which  have  been  experienced  in  connection 
with  the  action  of  the  vocal  organs.  He  says: — "The  sense  of 
expended  energy  I  take  to  be  the  great  characteristic  of  the  muscular 
consciousness,  distinguishing  it  from  every  mode  of  passive  sensation. 
By  the  discriminative  feeling  that  we  possess  of  the  degree  and  con- 
tinuance of  this  energy,  we  recognise  the  difference  between  a  greater 
and  a  less  stretch  of  muscular  tension,  and  this  appears  to  be  the 
prmary  sensibility  operating  in  the  case"  (p.  99).  But  I  would 
submit  that  this  "  discriminative  feeling  "  (so  far  as  it  is  revealed  in 
consciousness)  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  ill  defined  and  vague,  and 
that  ideas  of  the  feelings  accompanying  muscular  movements  are 
not  only  revived  in  consciousness  much  more  indistinctly  than  are 
the  memorifii  pertaining  to  the  higher  or  passive  senses,  but  that 
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such  feelings  have  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  adhesiveness  of 
this  kind.  Who  can  recall  in  idea  the  feelings  of  muscular  move- 
ment which  would  be  experienced  in  writing  the  word  "  London ;" 
and  are,  in  fact,  the  feelings  involved  in  the  articulation  of  the 
same  word,  capable  of  being  realised  one  jot  the  more  in  conscious- 
ness P  We  can  conjure  up  in  idea  the  sight  of  the  pen  making  the 
marks  on  a  surface,  but  this  alone  calls  up  no  ideal  feelings  of 
muscular  movement,  though  when  we  perform  the  actual  movements 
themselves  with  our  eyes  closed,  we  have  an  obvious  consciousness  of 
the  nature  of  these  movements.  It  seems  to  me,  also,  that  Professor 
Bain  has  himself  shown  why  we  might  expect  that  this  would  be  the 
case.  The  "  Feelings  of  Muscular  Movement "  seem  to  belong  to 
quite  a  different  category  from  the  passive  sensations.  In  the  latter 
the  impressions  exciting  them  are  conveyed  to  the  nerve-centres 
from  various  parts  of  the  periphery  of  the  body  by  different  nerve- 
fibres  ;  whilst  in  the  former,  as  Professor  Bain  says,  "  Our  safest 
assumption  is  that  the  sensibility  accompanying  muscular  movement 
coincides  with  the  outgoing  stream  of  nervous  energy,"  or  is  a  "  con- 
comitant of  the  outgoing  current  by  which  the  muscles  arc  stimulated 
to  act."  If  this  be  the  case,  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  ask  whether 
these  feelings  are  really  revivable  in  idea,  and  whether  they  can  be 
conjured  up  at  all  alone^  and  without  their  usual  concomitants  ?  ^ 

But  how  different  is  it  with  the  impressions  derived  through  the 
sense  of  sight,  or  the  sense  of  hearing!  These,  when  revived 
automatically,  or  by  a  voluntary  effort  (and  either  operation  is 
generally  brought  about  with  the  greatest  readiness),  present  thcm- 
selves  to  consciousness  with  the  utmost  distinctness,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  revived  idea  appears  with  almost  all  the  vividness  of  the 
original  impression. 

Now,  if,  as  I  suppose,  impressions  derived  originally  through  the 
auditory  centres  are  those  which  become  nascent^  as  the  symbols 
of  thought  in  a  process  of  quiet  thinking,  then  what  is  necessary 
for  the  perfection  of  this  process  is,  that  there  should  be  no  injury 
in  the  several  parts,  or  break  in  the  nerve-connections  between  the 
auditory  centre  in  the  medulla,  from  which  acoustic  stimuli  are 
transmitted  (more  or  less  directly),  and  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
above,  where  they  receive  elaboration  and  registration  as  auditory 

(1)  ThQ  power  we  can  acquire  of  estimating^  weights  seems  to  be  about  the  best  in- 
rtanrft  where  the  discriminative  feeling  associated  with  the  movement  or  tension  of 
mntcles  comes  into  play ;  but  here  this  sensation  is  a  compound  one,  partly  made  up  of 
tactile  feelings  of  pressure,  &c. ;  and  how  are  we  to  know,  when  once  this  notion  of  a 
standard  weight  has  been  acquired,  that  the  idea  may  not  be  recoverable  in  great  part, 
became  '*we  can  remark  that  the  degrees  of  resistance  coincide  with  degrees  of  the 
tactile  senaibility  to  pressure ;  and  hence  the  passive  feeling  can  suggest  the  active,  and 
become  a  criterion  of  its  amount." 

(2)  See  note  2,  p.  62. 

f2 
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Perceptions.  A  given  sound  of  a  word  which  we  learned  to  identify 
in  infancy,  and  to  associate  (if  the  nam3  be  that  of  an  external 
object)  with  a  definite  set  of  visual,  tactile,  and  other  attributes,  must 
come  to  be  associated  with  the  action  of  a  certain  physiological  imit 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  And  just  as  this  particular  object  is 
observed  under  different  circumstances,  and  with  various  surround- 
ings at  different  times,  so  the  original  nerve-cell  with  which  is  asso- 
ciated the  impression  produced  by  the  sound  of  the  name  of  the 
original  object  comes  to  be  the  centre  of  a  host  of  nerve-connections, 
serving  to  establish  communications  between  it  and  the  organic  seats 
of  the  other  cerebral  impressions,  which  have  become  associated  with 
the  sounds  of  words  suitable  for  expressing  the  various  modes  of 
existence  of  the  original  object,  or  of  the  various  other  objects  with 
which  it  is  usually  in  relation.  Some  such  organic  arrangement  as 
this  we  must  imagine  to  exist,  if  the  processes  of  thought  are  carried 
on  by  means  of  an  objective  instrument. 

These  stored-up  auditory  impressions  are  capable  of  being  revived 
automatically  by  a  process  of  association — that  is,  by  such  a  process 
of  reflex  action  as  occurs  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres — and  no 
distinct  rousing  of  consciousness  need  be  involved  in  this  act  of 
organic  or  unconscious  memory ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  impressions 
of  sound,  such  as  Names,  when  once  they  have  made  their  mark  in 
the  cerebral  hemispheres,  should  be  capable  of  recall  at  any  time  by 
a  process  of  "  Recollection,"  involving  a  voluntary  mental  effort, 
and  other  hidden  processes  of  which  we  know  nothing. 

If  such  be  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  occurring  in  a  process  of 
silent  thought,  we  shall  have  little  difficulty  now  in  comprehending 
the  process  of  thinking  aloud,  as  in  Speaking.  Here  the  process  is 
the  same  to  a  certain  extent,  only  there  are  certain  superadded  phe- 
:iomena — the  thought  still  takes  place  as  before,  but  as  the  sounds 
of  the  words  become  nascent  in  consciousness,  these  translate  them- 
selves at  once  (independently  of  consciousness,  and  by  an  automatic 
process)  into  the  articulatory  acts  with  which  they  have  been  so 
long  associated.  Now,  two  other  views  have  been  adopted  concern- 
ing this  additional  process. 

As  we  have  before  seen.  Professor  Bain  says  that  the  articu- 
latory act  is  a  much  more  primary  process,  and  one  which  is  also 
much  more  dependent  upon  volition  and  consciousness  than  I  have 
deemed  it  to  be.  On  the  other  hand,  Luys,^  whilst  recognising 
fully  that  the  motor  processes  of  articulation  are  automatic  and 
secondary  to  the  impression  produced  upon  the  auditory  centres, 
falls  into  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  grave  error  of  supposing  that 
the  transference  takes  place  directly  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  He 
f^ays :  "  Nous  envisagerons  tout  d'abord  cette  s^rie  d'impressions 
centripetes  qui,  n'^tant  pas  destinies  k  remonter  vers  les  regions 

(1)  Recherches  sur  le  Syst^me  Ncrveux.    Farifl,  1S66.    Pp.  26i;,  291. 
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enc^phaliques,  restent  cantonn^es  dans  la  sphere  de  I'activite  auto- 
matique^  et  devienneut  ainsi  les  agents  provocateurs  des  ph^- 
nomdnes  excito-moteurs  {impressions  inconscientes)."  And  a  little 
further  on  he  adds:  ''Les  impressions  excito-motrices  aeoustiques 
sont  encore  les  agents  exclusifs,  par  rintermediaire  des  hypoglosses 
et  des  nerfs  laryngiens,  de  cette  s^rie  de  manifestations  motrices, 
si  rapides  dans  leur  succession,  et  si  varices  dans  leur  effets,  qui 
contribuent  aux  fonctions  de  la  phonation  et  de  Tarticulation  des 

sons Ces  mouvements  rhythm^s  et  successifs  sont  r^gl^s  par 

I'influence  excito-motrice  dont  les  noyaux  de  substance  g^latineuse 
acoustique  sont  les  foyers  de  dissemination.  II  en  r^sulte,  que  ce 
sont  eux  qui  provoquent  Factiyit^  de  ces  muscles,  qui  les  suscitent 
isolement,  ou  les  associent  dans  une  action  synergique,  et  qui 
r^partissent  dans  de  justes  proportions  le  degr^  de  tension  des  cordes 

Yocales,  et  finalement  tel  ou  tel  son Ce  sont  Id  des  actes  mus- 

culaires  successifs,  completement  soustraits  datis  leur  details  d  Taction 
de  la  volonte,  et  dont  les  reactions  sont  provoqu^es  uniquement  par 
cette  s^rie  d'impressions  sensorielles  inconscientes  qui  jouent  im  si 
grand  role  dans  la  s^rie  des  mouvements  automatiques."  But  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  I  think,  after  what  has  been  already  said,  that 
though  the  motor  processes  of  speech  do  follow  automatically  the 
impressions  excited  in  the  auditory  centres,  still  that  the  transference 
takes  place  in  the  higher  perceptive  centres,  and  that  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  are  immediately  concerned  in  the  process,  although  it  is 
one  which  takes  place  without  arousing  our  consciousness. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  truth  of  the  views  I  have  been  advocating 
as  to  the  physiology  of  spoken  thought,  will  be  capable  of  receiving 
further  confirmation,  and  even  elucidation,  by  a  consideration  of  what 
takes  place  when  a  person  plays  extemporaneously  on  a  musical  in- 
strument— say  on  a  piano.  Of  course  such  a  process  as  this  requires 
ddll  and  mental  powers  of  a  special  kind,  such  as  only  comparatively 
few  people  possess.  For  its  accomplishment  there  must  exist,  as  one 
essential  requisite,  what  is  called  a  "  good  ear  for  music ;  "  this  in- 
cluding not  only  a  perfect  state  of  the  more  external  organs  of  hearing, 
but  also  highly-organised  and  highly-trained  perceptive  centres  for 
auditory  impressions,  located  (in  a  more  or  less  difiused  condition)  in 
the  two  cerebral  hemispheres.  The  individual,  also,  must  have  a 
perfect  power  of  recalling  to  mind  past  soimds,  and  a  power  of 
imagining  ideal  combinations  of  these.  Then  by  dint  of  long  practice 
and  habit  there  must  have  grown  up  in  the  person  that  sort  of 
knowledge,  which  now  seems  intuitive,  as  to  how,  when,  and  in  what 
manner  to  touch  the  various  notes  so  as  to  make  the  instrument  pro- 
duce the  desired  soimds.  These  muscular  movements  follow  as  rapidly, 
and  with  as  much  precision  and  delicate  coadjustment,  as  do  the 
muscular  movements  of  the  larynx,  lips,  and  tongue  in  the  acts  of 
articulate  speech.    Both  alike  follow  automatically,  and  both  sets  of 
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muscular  moyements,  as  it  seems  to  me,  are  set  agoing  by  the  agency 
of  revived  impressions  in  the  perceptive  centres  pertaining  to  the 
sense  of  hearing.  So  that  as  quickly  as  the  person  improvising  masic 
conjures  up  in  imagination  the  idea  of  the  several  parts  composing 
the  piece,  this  translates  itself  into  the  suitable  muscular  movements 
necessary  for  educing  the  sounds — the  different  steps  of  the  process 
following  so  rapidly  upon  one  another  that  the  performer  himself  is 
perhaps  conscious  of  giving  no  separate  attention  to  the  ideas  of  the 
individual  sounds  as  they  become  nascent,  and  which  are  so  imme- 
diately translated  into  muscular  movements  of  the  greatest  precision. 
Still  it  would  seem  that  such  a  succession  as  this  must  occur;  that  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  must  be  necessary  for  such  a  process  ;  and  yet 
here,  too,  there  is  involved  a  reflex  action  precisely  analogous  to  that 
occurring  in  the  process  of  speaking.  If  it  can  occur  in  the  one  case, 
therefore,  it  can  occur  in  the  other.  Here,  however,  the  ideal  sounds 
combination  is,  so  to  speak,  the  subject  of  thought  itself,  and  there- 
fore  should  arouse  consciousness  more  as  its  successive  parts  become 
nascent  and  act  as  stimuli,  inciting  to  the  rapid  and  precise  secondarily 
automatic  movements  performed  by  the  hands  and  fingers.  If,  how- 
ever, in  these  cases  the  several  parts  of  the  ideal  sound-combination 
do  cause  such  a  slight  and  transient  mental  impression  as  to  be 
almost  unnoticed  as  distinct  phases  of  consciousness,  can  it  be  won- 
dered at  that  in  the  process  of  speech  there  should  be  so  little  evidence 
of  the  consciousness  of  words  becoming  nascent  as  remembered 
sounds  ?  For  as  I  have  just  stated  in  the  act  of  improvising  a 
musical  composition,  the  several  parts  of  the  ideal  sound-combination 
are  not  only  the  vehicle  of  the  thoughts  from  moment  to  moment, 
but  are  also  the  very  subject  of  the  thought  itself;  in  the  act  of 
thinking  aloud,  however,  or  of  articulate  speech,  the  words  which,  as 
I  hold,  are  revived  for  use  in  the  form  of  nascent  sound-perceptions, 
are  the  vehicles  only  for  certain  thottghtSy  which  as  they  arise  constitute 
our  then  states  of  consciousness.  Such  considerations  as  this  are,  I 
hope,  adequate  answers  to  objections  which  may  be  raised  against 
the  view  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  establish.  In  whatever  way 
words  become  nascent  in  the  process  of  thought,  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  we  are  so  unconscious  of  their  particular  mode  of  revival  P 
I  think  not,  if  what  I  have  said  concerning  the  process  of  improvising 
a  musical  composition  be  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  facts.  And  if 
the  analysis  of  our  consciousness  as  to  the  connection  existing  between 
thought  and  language  is  a  matter  of  such  intrinsic  difficulty  as  to 
yield  directly  contradictory  results  in  different  cases,  then  we  are 
compelled  to  resort  to  some  such  line  of  inquiry  as  I  have  imper- 
fectly endeavoured  to  indicate,  if  we  are  to  hope  for  the  settlement  of 
so  complicated  a  question. 

After  what  I  have  already  said,  it  will  be  only  necessary  for  me 
briefly  to  hint  at  the  physiology  of  the  processes  of  Reading  and  of 
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HVriting.  Both  these  processes  are  superadded  accomplishmeiits.   The 
indiyidual  has  already  learned  to  associate  certain  objects  or  certain 
states  of  consciousness  with  certain  sounds  or  names  ;  he  has  further 
gained  the  power  of  articulating  these  names  for  himself;  and  when 
he  begins  to  learn  to  read,  he  gradually  builds  up  a  still  further  asso- 
ciation between  the  state  of  consciousness  which  he  recognises  and 
names,  and  certain  hieroglyphics  such  as  the  printed  and  written 
forms  of  letters  are.     To  the  original  combination,  therefore,  there  is 
now  added  a  perception  derived  through  the  sense  of  sight ;  and  as 
perceptions  of  this  kind  have  what  Professor  Bain  terms  a  high 
degree  of  mental  adhesiveness,  so  as  to  be  easily  capable  of  revival 
in  consciousness,  it  seems  most  probable  that  when  we  read  the  words 
iBxe  revived  in  consciousness  as  visual  perceptions,  and  partly  also  as 
remembered  auditory  impressions  which  have  been  called  up  auto- 
matically by  the  mere  sight  of  the  words ;  and  it  seems  probable 
that  from  the  organic  seats  of  these  last  the  stimulus  would  still 
issue  which  is  to  excite  the  combined  movements  of  the  larynx,  lips, 
and  tongue,  if  the  individual  wills  to  read  aloud.     With  reference  to 
ihe  process  of  Writing,  on  the  other  hand,  it  almost  invariably  occurs 
that  this  accomplishment  is  acquired  after  the  individual  has  been 
taught  to  speak  and  to  read  more  or  less  perfectly.   During  this  course 
•of  instruction  the  person  is  taught  to  associate  the  visual  perceptions 
•of  the  separate  letters  of  words  with  certain  muscular  movements  of 
the  hands  and  fingers  necessary  to    enable   him  to   produce  the 
written  letters  for  himself,  and  afterwards  to  join  them  together  so 
as  to  represent  words.     This  involves  a  long  and  tedious  process  of 
education,  and  the  muscular  movements  which  are  tdtimately  learned 
are  in  all  probability  more  intimately  associated  with  sight-perceptions 
ihan  with  sound-perceptions ;  though  of  course  the  word,  as  a  revived 
sound-perception,  may  be  said  to  exist  also  during  the  act  of  writing. 
The  muscles  of  the  upper  extremity  being  also  to  the  fullest  extent 
voluntary  muscles,  and  therefore  very  different  from  those  concerned 
in  the  acts  of  speech,  the  whole  process  of  learning  to  write  is  one 
which  comes  much  more  within  the  ken  of  our  consciousness  than 
does  the  otherwise  parallel  process  of  learning  to  articulate  words. 
Here,  then,  we  should  have  much  more  of  that  power  of  recalling  to 
memory  the  idea  of  the  volitional  efforts  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
write  words,  and  of  that  distinct  consciousness  as  to  the  particular 
states  of  tension  of  the  individual  muscles  employed,  than  we  could 
expect  to  have  of  the  efforts  and  of  the  states  of  tension  of  individual 
muscles  of  the  larynx  in  the  acts  of  speech.     But  even  in  this  case — 
which  should  afford  the  most  favourable  opportunity  possible  for  the 
realisation  of  such  knowledge  concerning  motor  acts,  if  distinct 
realisation  were  possible — is  not  our  consciousness  rather  of  the 
vaguest  and  most  indefinite  description  P 

H.  Charlton  Bastian. 


THE  LTJTHER  MONUMENT  AT  WORMS  AND  THE 
GERMAN  REFORMATION  STRUGGLE. 

According  to  the.  statement  of  an  English  journal,  the  unveiling  of 
the  monument  to  Luther  in  the  city  of  Worms,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Eing  of  Prussia  and  other  German  sovereigns,  was  an  event  of  which 
most  people  of  this  coimtry  heard  for  the  first  time  in  connection 
with  the  telegram  from  Queen  Victoria.  The  royal  message  is  well 
known : — "  Pray  express  to  the  Committee  for  the  erection  of  the 
Luther  Memorial  my  most  hearty  congratulations  upon  the  successful 
completion  of  their  task  !  Protestant  England  cordially  sympathises 
with  an  occasion  which  unites  the  Protestant  princes  and  peoples  of 
Germany." 

The  great  work  of  art  itself — which  was  planned  by  Rietschel,  the 
masterly  delineator  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  and  completed,  after  his 
death,  by  some  of  his  pupils — is  thus  described : — "  In  size  and  rich 
variety  of  design  the  monument  has  no  equal.  It  is  not  a  statue,  but  a 
combination  of  eleven  statues,  grouped  around,  and  surmoimted  by, 
the  gigantic  likeness  of  the  Thuringian  miner's  son.  Ascending  a 
few  steps,  you  tread  on  a  granite  base,  forty  feet  square,  inclosed  on 
the  three  other  sides  by  a  battlemented  balustrade.  In  .its  centre, 
Luther  stands  pre-eminent.  Seated  on  the  four  pillars  projecting 
from  Luther's  pedestal,  you  see,  clustering  about  the  master  mind 
his  four  precursors,  who  attempted  what  he  accomplished.  To  this 
noble  array  the  English,  French,  Italian,  and  Sclave  nations  have 
each  furnished  a  member — John  Wyclifie,  Peter  Waldo,  Jerome 
Savonarola,  and  John  Huss.  Then,  turning  to  the  circumference, 
you  notice  seven  more  statues  distributed  around.  Occupying  the 
four  comers  of  the  balustrade,  and  separated  from  the  centre 
groups  by  the  inner  space,  are  the  figures  of  two  royal  and  two 
clerical  allies  of  the  Reformation  hero.  Frederick  the  Wise,  Elector 
of  Saxony,  and  Philip  the  Generous,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  im- 
personating power  and  prudence,  watch  the  front ;  Philip  Melancthoa 
and  John  Reuchlin,  with  their  solid  erudition,  are  at  their  rear.  To 
these  four,  or,  adding  those  in  the  centre  group,  nine  celebrated 
men,  are  imited  the  symbolical  statues  of  three  cities  famous  in 
the  history  of  the  time.  Augsburg,  Magdeburg,  and  Spire,  three 
majestic  women,  take  up  the  centre  of  each  side  of  the  balustrade. 
Seated,  and  looking  up  to  Luther,  they  relieve  the  four  comer  statues, 
which  are  standing,  and  have  their  faces  turned  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  central  figure.  To  do  justice  to  the  many  places  which  have 
likewise  deserved  well  of  the  cause  of  religious  liberty,  the  battlements 
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of  the  inclosure  are  on  the  inner  side  decorated  with  the  escutcheons 
of  twenty-four  other  German  cities.  Inscribed  on  the  front  of  the 
pedestal  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Luther  appear  the  celebrated  words 
of  his  speech  in  the  Diet  at  Worms  :  '^  Here  I  stand.  I  cannot  act 
otherwise.  So  help  me  God  !  Amen."  On  the  back  of  the  bronze 
pedestal  there  is  another  saying  of  the  fiery  opponent  of  Popedom 
inscribed,  namely : — "  The  Gospel  which  the  Lord  has  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Apostles  is  his  sword ;  therewith  he  beats  the  world  as 
with  lightning  and  thunder.'' 

The  monument  is  a  grand  one;  yet  it  has  met  with  strong  criticism 
from  the  point  of  view  of  strict  historical  truthfulness.  The  Refor- 
mation, of  which  the  miner's  son  formed  the  central  figure,  was  in  its 
origin,  and  during  a  considerable  part  of  its  struggle,  at  once  a 
religious,  political,  and  social  one — the  two  latter  elements  predomi- 
nating even  at  one  time  imder  cover  of  the  former.  In  fact,  the 
political  and  social  Reformation,  which  was  contemporary  with,  and 
at  first  largely  involved  in,  the  movement  of  religious  emancipation, 
miscarried ;  and  the  Church  Reformation  alone  triumphed.  It  is 
nevertheless  true  that  the  two,  or  three,  movements,  as  will  presently 
be  shown,  cannot  be  separated  from  each  other  with  any  show  of 
justice  ;  hence  the  monument  at  Worms  gives,  as  it  were,  but  a  one- 
sided view  of  the  history  of  that  troublous,  but  hopeful  period  of  the 
(German  nation.  By  placing  the  medallions  of  TJlrich  von  Hutten 
and  Franz  von  Sickingen  on  the  upper  bronze  cube  of  the  monument, 
the  political  aspect  of  the  Reformation  has,  no  doubt,  been  indicated 
in  a  slight  degree.  But  it  is  urged  that  they  would  have  deserved 
&r  more  than  the  princes  of  Saxony  and  Hesse  to  be  placed  in  the 
foreground.  The  question  is  also  raised  why  the  great  humanists  of 
that  time,  Celtes,  Eoban  Hesse,  Bebel,  Pirkheimer,  and  even  Erasmus, 
^re  altogether  wanting  in  the  group — not  to  speak  of  some  of  the 
pxtnninent  leaders  on  the  popular  side,  who  sturdily  did  battle,  though 
Wth  ill  success,  for  the  combined  principles  of  a  religious,  political, 
^d  social  Reformation  P 

Xt  cannot  be  said  that  their  misfortune  shuts  them  out  from  com- 

**^^»xnoration.     Or  else  neither  Hutten  nor  Sickingen  ought  to  have 

"^^^En  indicated;   nor  could  a  place  be  found  for  the  "sorrowing 

M^^deburg," — the  melancholy  symbol   of  an  heroic   but  defeated 

*^*^^1L    Nor  can  it  said  that  Luther  had  never  anything  to  do  with 

th^    popular  movement  at  large;    for  in  its  beginning  he  readily 

woognised  the  justice  of  some  of  its  demands ;  and  though  afterwards 

»^    tamed  to  the  other  side,  he  scarcely  ever  ceased  to  denounce 

^*^t,  in  his  blunt  language,  he  openly  called  the  "  mad  tyranny  " 

01  princes  and  their  aristocratic  associates. 

In  order  fully  to  comprehend  the  position  in  which  Luther  was  placed, 
U  ought  to  be  remembered  that  Germany  passed,  in  the  fourteenth 
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and  sixteenth  centuries,  through  two  great  revolutionary  struggles, 
which  were  the  forerunners  of  those  of  England,  the  United  States, 
and  France.  I  allude  to  the  Eidgcnossen  rising,  and  to  what  is, 
rather  by  a  misnomer,  called  the  Baiiern-Krieg,  or  "  War  of  the 
Peasants."  When,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Imperial  power  had  well-nigh  fallen  into  decay,  the 
question  as  to  who  should  succeed  to  it  lay  between  the  free  cities 
that  aimed  at  a  democratic  transformation  of  Germany,  and  the 
ducal  families  that  strove  to  annihilate  the  power  of  the  Kaiser 
and  civic  liberty  as  well.  The  dukes  and  princes  of  the  Empire 
had  originally  been  mere  governors  of  provinces,  simple  officials, 
deposable  in  case  of  misdemeanour.  The  Empire  itself  was  by  no 
means  foimded  on  the  hereditary  dynastic  principle.  It  was  rather 
— if  I  may  make  a  comparison  which,  like  all  comparisons,  limps 
a  little — a  commonwealth,  with  a  rudimentary  substratum  of  repub- 
lican liberties,  with  aristocratic  powers  superposed,  and  with  a 
crowned  President  at  the  top — the  latter  returned  for  life,  but 
responsible  to  such  an  extent  that  he  could  be  put  on  his  trial  and 
ejected  from  office.  It  was  a  somewhat  unphilosophical  constitution. 
In  a  clumsy  way,  that  arrangement  still  bore  the  mark  of  the 
ancient  love  of  the  Germans  for  self-government. 

Now,  by  a  gradual  usurpation  of  power,  chiefly  by  deeds  of 
treachery  in  the  hour  of  common  danger,  the  provincial  governors 
gradually  got  the  upper  hand  of  the  central  authority,  and  at  last 
set  up  particular  dynasties.  "Under  these  circumstances" — ^to 
quote  the  words  of  the  historian  Wirth — "  the  towns  instinctively 
felt  that  civic  freedom  was  in  imminent  danger,  and  they  had  resort 
therefore  to  the  only  means  of  salvation  left  to  them — a  general 
League  of  Cities."  The  towns  first  allied  in  this  way  were  Mayence, 
Worms,  Spire,  and  Frankfort  Soon  the  league  spread  to  Cologne 
and  Aachen,  in  the  north;  to  Colmar,  Basle,  and  Zurich,  in  the 
south.  Basle  and  Zurich,  as  weU  as  the  other  territory  now  called 
Switzerland,  were  then  still  part  of  the  German  kingdom.  The 
league  assumed  the  name  of  Eidgenosscn — that  is,  "men  banded 
together  by  an  oath  "  for  the  overthrow  of  despotism.  They  kept 
a  good  civic  establishment  of  foot-warriors,  horse,  and  a  pretty  array 
of  war- vessels  on  the  Hhine  and  the  Moselle.  In  those  days  the 
sturdy  burghers  were  trained  to  the  use  of  arms ;  their  guilds  were 
arranged  on  a  plan  of  military  defence  ;  their  towns  were  built  with 
a  strategic  design.  Trade  interests  were,  no  doubt,  a  great  point 
with  them ;  but  they  also  aimed  at  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
peasantry  from  aristocratic  thraldom,  as  well  as  at  religious  tolera- 
tion— at  least,  in  many  notable  cases ;  and  they  seemed  destined  to 
save  national  union  on  the  basis  of  freedom.  Soon  the  moment 
^drew  near  for  a  great  struggle  of  the  united  jE't(/^eno«8e/i,  now  in- 
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clading  anotHer  league  of  cities  which  had  grown  up  on  the  repub- 
lican principle,  viz.,  the  Sansa,  which  extended  along  the  shores 
of  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Baltic. 

Unfortunately,  whilst  the  JSidgenossen  of  Upper  Alemanoia  were 
triumphant  in  the  battles  of  Morgarten,  Sempach,  and  Nafels,  the 
fortune  of  war  decided  against  the  other  members  of  that  league. 
It  was  a  nobleman,  acting  as  a  traitor  for  a  bribe  of  1,000  florins, 
who  brought  about  the  loss  of  the  decisive  battle  of  Doffingen.^ 
**  Had  the  citizens,"  says  Wirth,  "  obtained  the  victory  also  there, 
the  Swiss  constitution  of  to-day  would  have  been  spread  over  all 
Southern  Germany,  and,  later,  it  would  equally  have  been  extended 
over  all  our  lower  countries  through  the  action  of  the  Hansa.  As  it 
was,  civic  liberty  was  destroyed,  the  last  obstacle  to  unlimited 
princely  sovereignty  removed,   and,  together  with  freedom,  union 

vanished Germany  now  entered  upon  the  road  of  becoming 

a  medley  of  monarchies  claiming  separate  existence The 

genius  of  the  Fatherland  covered  its  face  in  sorrow  when  the  corpse 
of  Konrad  Besserer  (the  heroic  burgomaster  of  Ulm)  was  enshrouded 
in  the  banner  of  freedom." 

So  this  republican  movement  succeeded  only  in  what  now  is 
Switzerland.  Separation  from  Germany  the  Swiss  did  at  first  not 
intend ;  they  remained  true  to  the  national  bond  as  long  as  possible. 
Their  final  withdrawal  was  only  settled  in  1648,  after  Germany  had 
been  deeply  rent  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Among  them  only,  the 
JSidgenossen  name  was  preserved ;  to  this  day,  the  Helvetic  Republic 
calls  itself  the  Schtveizeriscke  Eidgenossenschaft 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  this  early  democratic  revolution,  in 
order  to  imderstand  the  elements  that  subsequently  worked  in  the 
second  great  revolutionary  epoch  of  Germany,  which  is  known 
as  the  time  of  the  Eeformation  and  the  War  of  the  Peasants. 
A  great  many  learned  men,  vast  numbers  of  the  middle  class,  the 
mass  of  the  peasantry,  many  priests,  and  even  the  better  section  of 
the  aristocracy  were  in  this  latter  movement.  There  was  to  be,  as 
the  expression  went,  a  "  Reformation  in  the  head  and  the  limbs  "  of 
the  Empire — religious  and  political.  A  national  Church  was  to  be 
established.  Landed  property,  held  in  mortmain  to  an  incredible 
extent  by  the  Catholic  priesthood,  was  to  be  reconverted  into  free- 
hold. The  fetters  were  to  be  struck  from  an  enslaved  agricultural 
class.     The  representation  of  the  people  was  to  be  made  a  truth. 

Hutten,  the  mail-clad  man  of  letters,  was,  among  the  upper 
classes,  the  type  of  a  combined  reformer  of  Church  and  State.  His 
friend  Sickingen  had  the  stuff  in  him  for  a  Lord  Protector  of  Ger- 
many. Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  peasantry,  who  had  formerly 
occupied  higher  stations  in  life — such  as  Hipler  and  Florian  Geyer — 
were  democratic   statesmen  of  considerable   ability.      The  central 

(1)  I  msy  call  it  the  "  fiattlo  of  Hastings  "  of  xnediscval  German  Bemocraoy. 
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figure  was  Martin  Luihory  the  ex-monk,  ho  who  had  made  the  first 
powerful  assault  against  the  edifice  of  Papal  infallibility.  Now, 
personally,  with  all  his  stormy  energy,  and  with  all  the  prejudices 
that  clove  to  him  from  his  monkish  education,  Luther  was  of  a 
kindly  disposition ;  well-meaning  for  the  people's  welfare ;  no 
flatterer  of  princes  ;  honest  and  outspoken ;  of  a  genial,  open-hearted 
temper.  He  clearly  saw  and  denounced  the  oppression  with  which 
the  nation  was  weighed  down.  Many  wiU,  perhaps,  be  shocked  to 
learn  that  Luther  said  "  princes  had  mostly  been  the  greatest  block- 
heads and  the  wickedest  rascals."  He  called  them  "  God's  gaolers 
and  hangmen."     He  said  they  have  "  hearts  of  stone  and  heads  of 

brass ; "    and  he  advised   them   to  "go  to "  the  place  which 

usually  remains  unnamed.  As  regards  Germany  in  particular,  he 
had  a  clear  political  perception  in  this  sense  that,  so  early  as  1522, 
he  predicted  "  a  great  revolt  in  German  lands  " — cine  grosse  JSm- 
porung  in  dentachen  Landen.  He  said  the  people  were  taking  the 
Gospel  in  a  carnal  way ;  hence  the  uprising  would  follow. 

Luther,  joined  to  the  political  reformers,  would  have  given  a 
grand  impress  to  our  national  history.  His  power  of  speech,  which 
wells  up  from  his  lightest  talk,  such  as  it  has  been  preserved  in  the 
Tischredcn ;  his  combative  energy ;  and  his  force  of  persuasion,  were 
extraordinary.  His  strength  would  have  kicked  the  beam  had  he 
placed  it  in  the  people's  scale.  But  when  the  contest,  at  once  politi- 
cal, social,  and  religious,  grew  hottest,  he  went  over  to  the  side  of 
the  governing  classes ;  that  is  to  say,  he  became  the  adversary  of 
the  two  first-mentioned  parts  of  the  Reformation  programme.  He 
stood  aghast  at  the  loudness  and  many-tongued  confusion  of  the 
popular  claims.  He  had  the  Church  cause  before  all  in  view,  and  he 
began  to  put  his  hope  in  some  prince  who  would  carry  it  through. 
All  other  improvements  he  wished  to  be  set  aside.  His  mind  became 
darkened  with  a  strange  melancholy,  in  which  we  scarcely  recognise 
any  longer  him  who  said : — 

**  Wer  nicht  Hebt  Weib,  Wein  und  Gesang, 
Der  bleibt  ein  Narr  sein  Leben  lang." 

He  now  wrote  : — "Christians  must  be  tortured!  .  .  .  They  must 
sufier  wrong ;  suffer,  suffer  !  They  must  bear  the  cross,  the  croes  I 
That  is  a  Christian's  right ;  he  has  no  other  ! "  He  even  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  serfdom.  He  said  there  must 
be  serfs  because  Abraham  had  had  serfs  !  Such  doctrines  jarred  on 
the  people's  ear ;  and  the  great  champion  of  the  Refomation  was 
sometimes  called  a  "  lacquey  of  monarchs  " — ^wrongly  so,  for  of  the 
lacquey's  spirit  there  was  nothing  in  that  unbending  man. 

The  political  and  social  insurrection,  the  coming  of  which  Luther 
had  predicted,  was  not,  as  the  word  Banemkrieg  seems  to  indicate, 
a  mere  servile  revolt,  but  an  attempt  at  radically  changing  the 
German  constitution.     In  it  we  discern  the  echo  of  the  previous 
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JSidgenossen  struggles.  The  first  demands  of  the  peasants  were  very- 
moderate,  as  their  "  Twelve  Articles"  show.  Luther  himself  partly 
recognised  this  in  an  elaborate  opinion  we  have  from  his  pen.  The 
peasants  asked  for  a  Reformation  of  the  Church,  a  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  the  tithes,  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  of  the  oppressive 
game-laws,  and  so  forth.  But  soon  they  aimed  higher.  In  some  of 
the  secret  associations,  the  Bundschuh  and  the  Arme  Konrad,  that 
preceded  the  rising,  the  parole  by  which  the  members  knew  each 
other  had  been  this.  One  asked — "  What  d'ye  think  i'the  main  ?  " 
The  other  had  to  answer — "  Priests,  nobles,  and  princes  are  the 
people's  bane ! "  Two  great  currents  may  be  distinguished  in 
this  remarkable  insurrection — one  mainly  directed  tov^ards  the 
suppression  of  intolerable  feudal  customs ;  the  other  towards  the 
foundation  of  a  democratic  commonwealth.  The  proof  of  this  we 
have  in  the  papers  of  the  "  Committee  for  the  Elaboration  of  a  Con- 
stitution," which  the  insurgents  had  established  at  Heilbronn.  When 
a  popular  movement  is  vanquished,  a  heap  of  calumny  is  often  the 
only  monument  which  the  victors  roll  over  the  grave  of  the 
defeated.  It  is  the  merit  of  the  historian  Zimmermann  to  have  first, 
firom  the  original  documents,  retraced  the  true  character  of  that 
rising. 

As  the  peasantry  rose,  they  were  joined  by  a  number  of  towns,  of 
noblemen,  even  by  several  princes,  who  either  willingly  entered  the 
league,  or  were  forced  into  it.  The  main  fault  of  the  movement 
was  its  want  of  a  central  direction.  The  absence  of  good  military 
leaders  made  itself  also  felt.  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,  the  Suabian 
knight,  whom  the  insurgents  pressed  into  their  service,  had  not  his 
heart  in  the  affair,  and  played  them  false.  The  aid  which  the 
peasantry  received  from  the  town  side  was  generally  neutralised 
through  the  firm  hold  which  the  high  patrician  families  had  re- 
acquired within  city  walls.  Yet  more  than  a  thousand  feudal 
**  robbers'  nests " — for  such  they  actually  were,  according  to  con- 
temporary testimony — were  destroyed  during  that  vast  popular 
upheaving;  many  of  them  were  never  rebuilt.  Still,  after  many 
sanguinary  contests,  the  Peasant  Revolution  fell  as,  a  century  before, 
the  Republican  rising  of  the  towns  had  been  overthrown.  Re- 
actionary orgies  marked  the  downfall  of  the  popular  cause.  Germany 
was  covered  with  scaffolds  and  gibbets.  Freedom,  murdered,  wafted 
its  dying  notes  over  the  land,  calling  for  vengeance  with  a  ghastly 
moan. 

All  this  political  and  social  turmoil  happened  in  Luther's  time,  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  religious  Reformation  movement;  and  the 
leaders  who  headed  the  masses  had  mostly  taken  their  cue  from  what 
they  called  the  proper  reading  of  the  Gospel.  It  was  a  vision  of 
Puritan  and  Independent  sentiment  which  fired  them  to  political 
deeds.     Luther  at  first  carried  on  his  great  agitation,  as  it  were,  in 
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lines  running  close  up  to  the  political  movement ;  but  when  a  certain 
point  was  reached,  a  divergence  occurred.  After  the  overthrow  of 
the  rising  of  1529,  the  Keformation  became  exclusively  a  clerical 
one.  It  was  political  only  in  this  sense,  that  the  various  princes 
who  went  over  to  it  endeavoured,  under  the  cloak  of  religion,  to 
found  their  separate  sovereignties.  Instead  of  acknowledging  the 
Pope  or  the  Kaiser  as  the  head  source  of  power,  they  gladly  accepted 
Luther's  doctrine,  that  all  government  was  by  right  divine ;  it  meant 
for  them  that  they  were  not  responsible  to  anybody.  This  was  a 
doctrine  which,  in  the  peculiar  position  of  Germany,  became 
destructive  of  national  cohesion.  Yet  the  majority  of  the  nation, 
filled  with  deep  hatred  of  priestly  corruption,  remained  faithful  to- 
the  Reformation  even  in  this  restricted  form,  though  it  now  carried 
with  it  the  seeds  of  political  dissolution. 

In  such  an  age,  the  Imperial  interest,  if  properly  managed,  had  a 
great  chance.  Charles  V.  might  have  done  as  Henry  VIII.  of 
England  did.  lie  might  thereby  have  stopped  the  process  of  national 
disintegration.  But  that  brooding  monarch,  of  only  half-German 
descent,  who  could  not  even  properly  converse  in  our  language,  and 
whose  mind  was  cast  in  the  narrow  mould  of  bigotry,  missed  one  of 
the  greatest  historical  opportunities.  "When  he  first  saw  Luther's 
burly  figure,  and  heard  his  more  powerful  than  soft  accents,  he 
exclaimed — "  That  man  won't  convert  me  !  "  That  was  wittily  meant ; 
foolishly  said  and  done.  It  entailed  upon  Germany  a  struggle  which 
lasted — not,  as  is  often  stated,  a  generation — but  fully  a  century ; 
for  that  which  is  called  the  Thirty  Years'  War  was  only  the  acme  of 
Germany's  martyrdom. 

When  that  cruel  war  was  over,  all  golden  dreams  of  a  freer  future 
had  vanished.  A  dark  chasm  had  opened ;  a  sudden  break  had 
occurred  in  our  history.  The  very  character  of  our  people  seemed 
to  be  changed.  It  was  once  so  stalwart,  and  yet  so  merry ;  so  full  of 
deep  thought,  and  yet  so  lissom ;  so  firm,  and  yet  so  warm-hearted. 
Witness  our  old  songs,  in  which  manliness  and  tender  feeling 
are  charmingly  blended.  Now  it  was  all  difierent.  A  brutal 
lansquenet  spirit  had  taken  hold  of  one  class.  Others  went  down  on 
their  knees,  despairing  of  this  vale  of  sorrow,  and  casting  away 
every  thought  of  a  nation's  right,  of  human  welfare  and  freedom. 
Others  rushed  into  servitude  with  a  courtier-like  agility  which  they 
had  learnt  from  subtle  southern  diplomatists.  Even  our  language, 
with  its  combined  strength  and  aptitude  for  musical  development, 
had  to  give  way,  in  literature,  before  Latin  and  French.  It  sank 
down  for  a  time  to  the  level  of  a  rude  brogue.  Piteous  were  the 
wails  of  the  few  patriotic  voices  that  made  themselves  heard  after 
this  terrible  convulsion  had  shaken  Germany  to  her  centre. 

In  this  fashion  we  achieved  the  Reformation.    In  her  unspeakable 
misery  only  one  consolation  was  left  to  Germany.    She  had  opened 
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W  Yeins  to  quench  the  thirst  of  Europe  for  intellectual  freedom : 
Ae  was  the  Martyr  of  Free  Thought.  Her  crown  of  thorns  thus 
Uoeaomed  into  a  crown  of  glory.  The  time  has  come  for  the  nation 
publicly  to  honour  the  memory  of  those  who  have  striven  to  free  it 
from  its  shackles.  Thus  Luther  is  remembered,  and  with  him  other 
bold  champions  of  the  Reformation  cause.  But  in  doing  so,  the 
tnie  historical  character  of  that  movement  ought  to  be  steadily  kept 
in  Tiew,  lest  that  which  turned  out,  so  far,  a  successful  part,  might 
be  mistaken  for  the  vaster  goal  at  which  the  nation  then  aimed, 
when  trying  to  recast  its  whole  constitution — religious,  political, 
and  social.  Karl  Blind. 
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I. 

Who  shall  take  thee,  the  new,  the  dainty  volume. 
Cleaned  so  glossily,  fresh  with  ashy  pumice  P 

Ton,  Cornelius :  you  alone  did  hold  them 
Something  worthy,  my  petty  witty  nothings, 

Whilst  you  venture,  alone  of  all  Italians, 
Time's  vast  chronicle  in  three  books  to  circle, 
Jove !  how  arduous,  how  divinely  learned ! 

Therefore  welcome  it,  yours  the  little  outcast, 

_  • 

This  slight  volume.     0  yet,  supreme  awarder. 
Virgin,  save  it  in  ages  on  for  ever. 

IX. 

Dear  Yeranius,  you  of  all  my  comrades 
Worth  alone  to  me  many  goodly  thousands. 
Speak  they  truly  that  you  your  hearth  revisit, 
Brothers  duteous,  homely  mother  aged  ? 

Yes,  believe  them.     0  happy  news,  Catullus ! 

I  shall  see  him  again  alive,  shall  hear  him 
Tribes  Iberian,  uses,  haunts  rehearsing, 
Afi  hia  wont  is ;  on  him  my  neck  reclining 
£ifl8  his  holiday  feu^e,  his  eyes  delightful. 

Kow,  all  men  that  have  any  mirth  about  ye, 
Know  ye  merrier  any,  any  blither  P 

Robinson  Elus. 


SUEZ  CANAL. 


"  Si  c*C8t  imposiible  cela  se  fcra ; 
Si  ce  n*est  que  difficile  c'est  d6jk  fait.*' 


Until  within  the  last  two  years  the  maritime  canal  which  is  in  the 
course  of  construction  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  has  failed  to  attract 
much  attention  in  England.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that,  up  to  the 
present  time,  it  has  scarcely  secured  for  itself  the  interest  which  we, 
as  a  commercial  nation  peculiarly  concerned  in  anything  calculated 
to  facilitate  our  communication  with  the  East,  ought  to  take  in  this 
scheme. 

Of  late,  however,  owing  to  some  interesting  Reports  made  by  men 
of  science,  who  have  either  been  deputed  by  several  Governments  to 
examine  the  canal  works,  or  who  have  of  their  own  accord  visited 
Egypt,  in  order  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  what  was  really  being 
done,  much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  subject,  and  much  scepticism 
removed.  Travellers  also,  passing  through  Egypt,  have  foimd  their 
interest  awakened  by  what  they  heard  on  all  sides  of  the  great  work 
there  in  progress,  and  many  of  these  have  been  induced  to  devote 
some  time  and  attention  to  visiting  the  canal  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Red  Sea. 

If  we  cast  our  eyes  over  a  map  of  Africa,  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  pecidiar  form  which  it  presents.  The  narrow  strip 
of  land  connecting  the  north-east  comer  of  this  vast  continent  with 
Arabia,  and  thus  with  Palestine  and  Europe,  is  scarcely  apparent, 
and  we  can  almost  fancy  we  see  a  large  island  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  globe.  Nevertheless,  a  narrow,  low-lying,  swampy,  and, 
in  some  parts,  sandy  tongue  of  land  is  there,  which,  as  an  isthmus^ 
has  up  to  the  present  time  formed  a  serious  obstacle  to  navigable 
commimication  between  Europe  and  the  East.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  at  some  remote  age,  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Red  Sea  met  where  this  isthmus  now  exists.  The  configuration  of 
the  surrounding  coimtry,  and  other  clearly-defined  indications,  have 
placed  this  almost  beyond  doubt.  There  seems  only  one  circumstance 
which  prevents  this  from  being  positively  asserted.  It  is  that  the 
marine  fauna  of  the  two  seas,  found  a  considerable  distance  inland 
on  the  isthmus,  do  neither  resemble  each  other,  nor  have  they  as  yet 
been  found  together.  But  this  is  not  a  convincing  proof,  because, 
from  the  configuration  of  that  part  of  the  isthmus,  it  appears  probable 
that  there  was  a  time  when  one  of  the  main  branches  of  the  Nile 
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swept  over  the  depression  which  is  now  called  El  Ouady  (the  valley), 
and  thence  passing  into  Lake  Timsah/  divided  its  volume  of  waters 
into  two  branches — the  one  taking  a  northerly  direction  to  the  Medi- 
terranean,  the  other  finding  its  way  through  the  Bitter  Lakes  into 
the  Red  Sea  near  Suez.  This  fresh  water,  so  distributed,  would  have 
formed  a  sufficient  barrier  to  maintain  a  distinct  line  of  separation 
between  the  faima  of  the  two  seas.  Amongst  many  others  who 
have  given  their  attention  to  the  investigation  of  this  interesting 
subject,  M.  Le  Pere,  when  making  his  survey  for  a  line  of  canal,  by 
order  of  General  Bonaparte,  gave,  as  one  reason  why  he  was  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  former  times  the  two  seas  were  united,  that 
none  of  the  ancient  monimients  of  the  Thebaid  furnish  any  indica- 
tion of  the  existence  of  the  camel  in  that  country,  while  so  many 
animals,  of  less  importance  for  domestic  purposes,  are  found  depicted 
in  all  the  hieroglyphics.  From  this  fact  he  came  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  first  introduction  of  the  camel  from  Asia  took  place  after 
the  formation  of  an  isthmus,  which,  according  to  tradition,  would 
have  been  prior  to  the  nineteenth  century  before  the  Christian  era — 
a  date  even  more  remote  than  that  of  the  immigration  of  the  Jews 
into  Egypt,  that  is,  about  1785  b.c. 

Although,  in  past  times,  the  waters  of  these  two  seas  doubtless 
mingled,  it  can  hardly,  during  historic  times,  have  been  by  means  of 
more  £han  a  series  of  salt-water  lagoons.  These,  with  their  shallow 
waters  and  surrounding  marshes,  may  have  presented  grave  obstacles 
to  navigation.  Otherwise,  the  enterprising  Egyptians  of  those  days 
would  not  have  had  recourse  to  establishing  navigable  communi- 
cation in  another  direction  between  these  two  seas. 

During  the  dynasty  of  the  Pharaohs,^  and  probably  even  anterior 
to  that  date,  when  navigation  was  confined  to  relatively  narrow  limits, 
and  the  different  quarters  of  the  globe  were  little  known,  the 
enlightened  rulers  of  Egypt  seem  to  have  recognised  the  importance 
of  opening  up  a  navigable  highway  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Red  Sea.  The  original  line  had  in  view  as  its  primary,  if  not 
sole  object,  to  open  an  easy  communication  between  Egypt  and  Arabia. 
But  now  the  pressing  and  universal  want  is  to  overcome  the  barrier 
between  Europe  and  Eastern  nations.  The  idea  at  that  remote  period 
was  not  to  imdertake  the  herculean  task  of  excavating  a  canal  directly 
from  sea  to  sea,  but  to  take  advantage  of  the  Nile  as  far  as  its  course 
favoured  the  trajet  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  ;  and  from  the  point 

(1)  Called  Tinuah,  crocodiU,  from  the  numbers  that  in  ancient  times  tenanted  the  lake. 

(2)  From  the  descendants  of  Amasis  and  Sesostris  sprang  the  race  of  the  Pharaohs, 
who  ruled  over  Egypt  for  twelve  centuries,  imtil  Cambyses,  King  of  Persia,  conquered 
the  country  in  625  b.c.  It  was  during  this  prolonged  rule  of  so  many  centuries  that 
most  of  the  gigantic  works  which  now  excite  our  wonder  wore  constructed,  such  as  the 
pyrunids,  the  immense  grottoes  in  the  Thebaid,  the  temples,  the  lake  Maoris,  and  the  vast 
cuiala  which  served  for  internal  trade  and  for  irrigation. 
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where  this  river  became  no  longer  available,  to  establish  a  channel 
supplied  with  water  from  the  river,  and  leading  directly  to  the  Red 
Sea,  into  which  it  was  intended  that  it  shoidd  debouch  near  the 
present  site  of  Suez.  When  subsequently  this  canal  was  completed, 
it  opened  a  communication  with  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  the 
waters  of  which  flowed  towards  Lake  Timsah,  which  they  sometimes 
reached.  It  was  made  in  four  sections :  the  first,  of  13  J  miles,  from 
Suez  to  the  Bitter  Lakes ;  second,  27  miles,  through  these  lakes ; 
third,  40  miles,  from  the  Bitter  Lakes  to  El  Ouady  (of  Tomat) ; 
fourth,  12  miles,  from  El  Ouady  to  Bubastis,  then  one  of  the  main 
branches  of  the  Nile ;  giving  a  total  length  of  92^  miles. 

There  woidd  seem  to  be  many  doubts  as  to  who  commenced  this 
work.  The  researches  of  Champollion  ascribe  the  formation  of  the 
first  canal,  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  to  Rameses  II.,  or  to  Sesostris, 
about  1300  B.C.  To  the  latter  Egypt  is  doubtless  indebted  for  most 
of  the  large  irrigational  canals,  which  he  employed  his  prisoners  of 
war  in  constructing.  Subsequent  historical  records  agree,  however, 
in  stating  that  Necho,  son  of  Psammetichus,  whom  he  succeeded  on 
the  throne  of  Egypt  617  b.c,  resolved  to  undertake  the  formation  of 
a  canal  which  was  destined  to  connect  the  Nile  with  the  Red  Sea. 
According  to  Herodotus,  he  desisted,  on  being  warned  by  an  oracle 
that  he  was  constructing  it  only  for  the  use  of  barbarian  invaders ; 
but  this  was  not  till  after  120,000  Egyptians  had  perished  at  the 
work.  Thus,  it  would  seem,  that  this  early  undertaking  met  with 
as  much  opposition  in  those  days  as  in  our  time  has  befallen  the 
scheme  originated  by  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps.  The  oracles  of 
that  period  predicted  inundations,  famine,  and  disaster.  Notwith- 
standing all  these  sinister  forebodings,  the  canal  was  carried  out  in 
a  subsequent  reign,  and  was  much  frequented  by  trading  craft. 
Under  the  Ptolemies  this  channel  was  improved  and  maintained,  and 
subsequently  the  Romans  also  were  at  great  pains  to  keep  it  in  good 
order.  Herodotus  says  that  it  was  a  channel  of  communication  much 
in  use  when  he  was  in  Egypt.  This  must  have  been  about  450  B.a 
According  to  this  historian,  the  canal  was  of  sufficient  width  to  admit 
of  two  triremes  abreast,  and  the  navigation  from  sea  to  sea  occupied 
about  four  days.  Pliny  calculated  the  width  to  be  about  one  hundred 
feet,  and  Strabo  estimated  it  at  one  hundred  cubits,  or  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet.  Nor  does  it  follow  that  either  were  incorrect,  because 
the  breadth  may  have  varied  with  the  nature  of  the  ground  through 
which  the  channel  passed ;  and,  in  fact,  the  present  vestiges  of  this 
ancient  canal  show  that  it  did  vary  from  one  himdred  to  two  himdred 
feet.  After  her  defeat  at  Actium,  Cleopatra  endeavoured  to  save  the 
remnant  of  her  fleet  by  passing  it  through  this  canal  into  the  Red 
Sea ;  she  failed,  however,  in  accomplishing  this,  owing  to  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  being  so  low  at  that  season.    The  Persians,  the  Ghreeks, 
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and  the  Bomans,  all  gaye  their  attention  to  this  subject.  But  at  the 
time  of  the  Arab  invasion,  a.d.  639,  it  can  no  longer  haye  existed ; 
becanse  Amroo,  the  lieutenant  of  Omar,  proposed  to  make  a  canal 
leading  direct  from  Suez  to  the  Ghilf  of  Pelusium.  He  intended  to 
supply  this  channel  with  water  by  restoring  the  canal  of  the  Pharaohs. 
Omar,  however,  dreading  that  it  might  open  up  a  path  to  Arabia  for 
the  vessels  of  Christians,  opposed  the  project.  The  fanaticism  of  the 
Caliphs  had  then  closed  Egjrpt  to  European  trade.  Consequently, 
this  communication  had  at  that  period  no  other  object  than  the  com- 
merce between  Egypt  and  Arabia,  and  it  was  rendered  subordinate  to 
the  state  of  political  feeling  between  those  two  countries.  Subse- 
quently, however,  in  a.d.  649,  Omar  was  induced  to  allow  the  canal 
of  the  Pharaohs  to  be  restored,  in  order  to  supply  Arabia  with  pro- 
visions ;  and  it  remained  in  a  navigable  condition  till  767,  when  it 
was  filled  up  by  the  Caliph  El  Mussour  Abool  Khadur,  for  the  purpose 
of  starving  the  population  of  Mecca  and  Medina. 

Since  those  times,  many  men  of  genius  and  comprehensive  views 
liSTe  directed  their  attention  to  this  subject,  which  year  by  year 
becomes  of  greater  importance  in  proportion  to  the  extension  of 
£iiropean  commerce  in  the  Eastern  seas.  When,  in  1798,  the  Directory 
sent  General  Bonaparte  to  Egypt,^  his  practical  mind  and  far-seeing 
genius  were  not  long  before  they  convinced  him  of  the  vast  import- 
ance of  a  perfect  system  of  water  communication  between  the 
Idiediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea.  He  had  himself  been  the  first  to 
diaooyer,  near  Suez,  the  traces  of  the  ancient  canal  of  the  Pharaohs 
and  Ptolemies.^  Upon  this,  he  at  once  appointed  a  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  subject  of  excavating  a  canal  across  the  isthmus. 
Le  Pere  was  one  of  the  members  of   this  Commission.     He 


(1)  Napoleon  Bonaparte  always  seems  to  have  recognised  the  East  as  a  great  field 
his  ambition,  and  this  must  have  been  in  his  mind  when  he  said,  **  Les  grands 
00008  ne  ie  font  qu'en  TOrient."  He  was  peculiarly  alive  to  the  strategical  advantages 
o^  Hie  pontion  of  Egypt,  and  longed  to  possess  himself  of  that  country.  His  stay  there 
short,  but  the  ''  Sultan  Kebir  "  (the  Great  Sultan)  will  long  be  remembered  in  the 
iitions  of  the  land.  Clot  Boy,  in  his  work  on  Egypt,  gives,  the  following  anecdote 
to  the  "  Great  Sultan."  **  "When  in  Suez,  in  1834, 1  found  myself  in  the  house 
'^wliich  Napolecm  had  passed  a  night.  Nothing  was  changed,  not  even  the  couch  on 
he  had  rested.  My  host  was  the  same  who  had  received  and  welcomed  Napoleon. 
Tenerable  man  seemed  to  grow  yoimg  again  when  relating  what  he  had  seen  and 
kt  ho  had  learnt  of  the  French  Sultan.  '  A  Bonaparte,'  said  he, '  was  no  enemy  to 
Knssulman,  for  had  it  been  so,  he  might,  with  the  point  of  his  lance,  have  over- 
all our  mosques.  He  did  not  do  it.  May  his  name  ever  be  great  amongst  men ! ' 
concluded  by  saying,  *  They  tell  us  that  at  the  moment  when  his  spirit  left  him,  on 
a^looie  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  where  twelve  Christian  kings  had  succeeded,  after 
^▼ijig  ]u]ix  a  narcotic  potion,  in  imprisoning  him,  the  warriors  who  surrounded  his 
dtt^th-bed  saw  his  soul  hovering  on  the  point  of  his  lance.   May  he  rest  in  peace ! '  " 

(S)  In  places,  the  remains  of  the  embankment  of  this  canal  are  from  12  to  20  feet  in 
^^^^ht,  and  this  circumstance  proves,  perhaps  more  conclusively  than  any  other  argu- 
^^^  that  the  drifting  sands  of  the  desert  are  not  so  destructive  and  ovexwhehning  a*. 
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was  directed  to  give  his  attention  to  a  line  of  canal,  inyolving  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  channel  that  formerly  entered  the  Red 
Sea  near  Suez.  Such  was  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country  at 
the  time,  that  his  survey  was  made  under  the  greatest  disadvantages, 
and  at  long  intervals.  The  party  of  engineers  under  M.  le 
Pere  had  to  be  provided  with  an  escort,  which  was  frequently  with- 
drawn for  the  more  pressing  requirements  of  military  service ;  and 
thus  his  operations  were  constantly  interrupted,  by  himself  and  his 
companions  in  the  survey  having,  for  their  own  safety,  to  return 
with  the  escort.  It  can  easily  be  conceived  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  result  arrived  at  was  erroneous.  He  stated  the  level  of 
the  Red  Sea  to  be  more  than  30  feet  higher  than  that  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. His  proposal,  therefore,  was  that  this  difficulty  as  to  levels 
should  be  overcome  by  a  canal  with  a  series  of  locks ;  and  so  convinced 
was  he  that  his  supposition  as  to  the  higher  level  of  the  Red  Sea 
was  correct,  that  he  thus  wrote : — "  It  is,  therefore,  certain,  after 
a  careful  study  of  the  surveys  we  have  made,  that  the  Delta  is  liable 
to  be  inundated  by  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  that  the  fears 
entertained  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  of  submersion  in  case  a  canal 
were  made,  were  well  founded,  in  past  times,  when  the  Delta,  and 
the  bed  of  the  Nile  itself,  were  undoubtedly  at  a  lower  elevation." 
The  difficidties  that  would  be  entailed  in  forming  a  canal,  by  this 
supposed  difference  in  the  level  of  the  two  seas,  did  not,  however, 
cause  General  Bonaparte  to  abandon  the  idea  of  canying  out  the 
scheme.  But,  before  the  Commission  had  time  to  submit  their  Report 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  considered  the  canal  could  be  made, 
the  French  General  was  called  away  to  fill  the  highest  position  in 
France ;  and  while  thus  absorbed  in  ruling  his  subjects,  and  com- 
manding his  armies,  his  attention  would  seem  to  have  been  diverted 
from  this  project.  Previous  to  his  departure  from  Egypt,  his  last 
words  to  Monsieur  Le  Pere  were, — "  Eh  bien,  la  chose  est  grande ! 
publicz  un  memoire,  et  forcez  le  Qouvemement  Turque  i  trouver, 
dans  Tex^cution  de  ce  projet,  et  son  int^rSt,  et  sa  gloire." 

For  many  years  subsequent,  although  the  subject  was  never 
altogether  laid  aside,  the  enterprise  essential  to  carrying  out  so  vast 
a  scheme  was  not  forthcoming.  Several  projects,  emanating  for  the 
most  part  from  French  engineers,  were  brought  forward  and  discussed, 
but  were  allowed  to  rest  without  any  practical  result.  One  scheme 
suggested  by  M.  Talbot  was,  that  a  large  navigable  canal  should 
be  made  between  Suez  and  Cairo;  that  at  Cairo  the  Nile  should 
be  crossed  by  an  aqueduct,  and  thence  continued  on  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean at  Alexandria. 

It  was  not  until  1846,  after  a  double  survey  had  been  taken 
by  the  eminent  French  engineer,  M.  Bourdaloue,  from  Suez  to 
Tmeh,  and  from  Tineh  to  Suez,  that  the  difference  of  the  level  of  the 
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two  seas  was  finally  ascertamed  to  be  so  insignificant  that  it  became 
evident  that  the  current  in  any  caDal  which  might  be  formed  to  join 
them  wonld  be  so  slight  as  to  render  unnecessary  the  facing  of 
the  embankments,  except  in  certain  portions  near  the  Red  Sea 
embouchure. 

Several  years  prior  to  this  accurate  survey,   M.  Ferdinand  de 
LessepSy  who  would  seem  to  have  had  his  attention  first  drawn  to 
this  subject  by  reading  Monsieur  le  Pore's  Report,  began  to  devote 
his  energies  to  the  organisation  of  a  scheme  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  canal  leading  directly  from  the  Mediterranean  into  the  Rec* 
Sea.      In  addition  to  his  possessing  great  talent  and  perseverance 
of  no  ordinary  character,  he  brought  to  bear  another  most  useful 
element,  which  is  best  defined  in  his  own  words,  '' J'ai  pour  principe 
de  conmiencer  par  avoir  de  la  confiance/'     In  fact,  he  had  £rom  the 
first  a  settled  conviction  of  the  practicability  of  the  undertaking. 
This  feeling,  with  which  he  inspired  the  minds  of  all  those  who  have 
so  ably  seconded  him  in  his  task, — and  it  has  been  an  exceptionally 
arduous  one, — ^has  materially  tended  to  the  results  that  have  already 
been  attained  towards  the  early  completion  of  this  enterprise.  Then, 
again,  his  friendly  connection  with  the  viceregal  family  gave  him 
peculiar  advantages  of  access  to  the  Govemment,  such  indeed  as 
perhaps,  at  that  time,  no  other  foreigner  possessed.     His  father  was 
attached  to  the  consulate  of  France  in  Egypt  at  the  time  when  this 
selection,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  when  the  recognition  by  the 
Porte  of  Mahamed- Ali  as  Pacha — a  position  which  he  had  arrived  at 
by  his  own  talents,  aided  by  the  influence  of  the  Albanian  Sheiks 
— remained  unsettled.     It  was  said  that  the  father  of  M.  de  Lesseps 
was  consulted  on  the  occasion,  and  that  in  confirming  Mahamed- Ali 
in  the  viceroyalty,  the  Porte  was,  in  a  measure,   guided  by  his 
counsel.     Be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  closest 
relations  of  friendship  then  sprang  up,  and  were  subsequently  main- 
tained, on  the  part  of  Mahamed- Ali  and  his  successors  with  that 
family, — M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  having  been  Said  Pacha's  most 
intimate  friend  before  his  succession  to  the  viceroyalty.     This  friend- 
ship he  retained  till  the  death  of  Said  Pacha,  in  1863.     It  was  in 
1854  that  M.  de  Lesseps  first  suggested  to  the  pacha  the  execution 
of  his  scheme,  and  having  ascertained  that  he  was  certain  of  finding 
in  his  highness  a  staunch  supporter,  he  obtained  a  preliminary  con- 
cession,  authorising  him  to  form  a  Company  for  the  purpose  of 
excavating  a  canal  between  the  two  seas.    Accordingly,  he  resolved 
at  OEnce  to  organise  his  Company  and  commence  operations.    He 
Tiaited  England  with  this  view,   and  found  many  capitalists  and 
leading  men  in  the  commercial  world  willing  enough  to  countenance 
his  project.     But,  on  the  other  hand,   the  British  Government, 
under  Lord  Palmerston,  considered  that  there  were  political  grounds 
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for  thwarting  the  enterprise.  Moreovery  strange  as  it  may  seem  to 
US  at  the  present  time,  the  Company  formed  by  M.  de  Lesseps  was, 
during  some  years,  far  from  receiving  cordial  encouragement  at  the 
hands  eyen  of  the  French  Government.  It  may  have  been  that  the 
Emperor  was  unwilling  to  give  his  support  to  a  scheme,  the  political 
bearings  of  which  might  prove  to  be  complicated,  and  to  which  the 
EngUdb.  Government,  with  which  he  was  averse  at  that  time  to 
have  any  misunderstanding,  had  shown  itself  so  decidedly  opposed. 
The  reasons  why  the  British  Government  was  hostile  to  the  schen&e 
may  be  easily  imderstood.  The  existence  of  French  influence  in  a 
country  in  which  we  are  peculiarly  interested,  owing  to  its  position 
as  regards  our  readiest  line  of  communication  with  our  Indian  empire ; 
the  embarrassing  fact  that  our  precarious  tenure  of  that  line  through 
foreign  territory  becomes  enhanced  by  every  extension  of  that 
influence ;  and  the  advantage  that  the  commercial  ports  of  France, 
especially  those  on  the  Mediterranean,  would  gain  over  those  of 
England  by  having  a  direct  route  opened  up  to  them, — were  circum- 
stances calculated  to  alarm  a  British  statesman.  These  reasons, 
without  mentioning  others,  would  sufficiently  account  for  Lord 
Palmerston,  always  peculiarly  tenacious  of  the  interests  of  his 
country,  having  endeavoured  to  delay,  if  not  entirely  defeat,  this 
undertaking.  Despite  of  all  opposition,  M.  de  Lesseps  persevered 
with  a  determination  nothing  could  overcome.  It  ia  well  known 
that,  in  a  certain  measure,  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  acknowledges  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Porte ;  consequently,  the  sanction  of  the  latter  is 
necessary  before  any  treaty,  concession,  or  any  other  important  act 
can  be  looked  upon  as  finally  ratified  by  the  Viceroy.  As  soon  as 
our  Government  saw  that  the  opposition  with  which  they  had  met 
the  project  of  M.  de  Lesseps  at  its  outset  had  not  resulted,  as  had 
been  hoped,  in  smothering  the  unwelcome  child  in  its  cradle,  all  its 
influence  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  Porte,  through  the  British 
Minister  at  Constantinople.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  how  serious  a 
matter  this  opposition  became. 

M.  de  Lesseps  having  carefully  studied  his  project,  and  finding, 
after  a  most  accurate  survey,  and  after  soundings  taken  in  both 
seas,  and  testing  the  currents,  levels,  and  making  borings  along 
the  intended  line  of  canal,  that  no  insurmountable  obstacles  were 
presented  by  nature,  he  projected  his  Company  in  the  year  1854. 
An  entirely  new  survey  by  the  Viceroy's  engineers,  Linant-Bey 
and  Mogul-Bey,  was  made  and  completed  in  the  autumn  of  1855. 
This  survey  was  submitted  to  an  International  Commission,  nomi- 
nated by  the  leading  powers  of  Europe.  It  first  met  in  Paris, 
where  it  was  decided  that  five  of  the  members  should  visit  Egypt, 
and  there  examine  the  whole  question  in  detail.      The  Brcport,  in 
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wUcli  they  confirmed  the  feasibility^of  the  undertaking,  was  drawn 
up  and  completed  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  In  this  year,  also, 
M.  de  Lesseps  obtained  a  second  concession,  notwithstanding  that 
the  Sultan  had  declined  to  confirm  the  previous  one  which  had  been 
submitted  to  him  by  the  Viceroy ;  and  the  Company  was  finally 
organised  nearly  on  the  same  basis  on  which  it  at  present  stands. 

Mutual  agreements  were  entered  into,  and  concessions  were 
obtained  by  the  Company,  from  the  Egyptian  Government,  pending 
sanction  by  the  Porte.  Without  going  into  the  various  concessions 
and  agreements  subsequently  made,  it  will  be  as  well  in  this  place 
to  briefly  note  the  principal  stipulations  then  agreed  upon  by  the 
Egyptian  Government  on  the  one  side,  and  M.  de  Lesseps,  on  the 
part  of  the  Company,  on  the  other.  The  following  were  the  most 
important  clauses : — 

«  dause  I.  M.  F.  de  Lesseps  to  form  a  Company  called  '  La  Oompagnie 
TJniveraelle  du  Canal  de  Suez/  and  of  which  he  is  to  be  appointed  the  Director, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  the  formation 
of  a  port  at  each  end  of  the  said  canal. 

'*  IL  The  Managing  Director  always  to  be  appointed  by  the  fjgyptian 
Qovemment,  and  chosen,  if  possible,  from  amongst  the  largest  shareholders. 

"in.  The  concession  to  last  ninety-nine  years  from  the  opening  of  the 
canal  to  navigation. 

"IV.  The  works  to  be  all  at  the  Company's  expense,  and  to  whom  all 
requisite  lands  for  construction  and  maintenance,  not  belonging  to  private 
individuals,  shall  be  conceded.  If  the  Egyptian  Government  deem  it  advisable 
to  erect  fortifications,  the  Company  shall  not  be  liable  for  the  expense  of  con- 
struction. 

"  V.  The  Government  shall  receive  15  per  cent,  annually  of  the  earnings  of 
the  Compcuay,  and  this  without  reference  to  interest  or  dividend  derived  from 
any  shares  they  may  hold,  or  hereafter  take,  in  the  Company.  The  remainder 
of  the  net  profits  to  be  thus  divided — 75  per  cont.  for  the  general  shareholders, 
and  10  per  cent,  for  the  original  founders  of  the  Company. 

"  VI.  The  tariff  for  ships  passing  through  the  canal  (and  agreed  on  mutually 
by  the  Egyptian  Government  and  the  Company)  to  be  always  the  same  for  ships 
of  all  nations. 

**  yn.  Should  the  Company  deem  it  advisable  to  join  the  Nile  and  the 
maritime  canal  by  a  navigable  channel,  the  land  now  uncultivated  may  be 
iirigated  and  cultivated  at  their  expense  and  charge.  The  Company  to  have 
these  lands  free  of  any  charge  for  ten  years,  dating  from  the  opening  of  the 
maritime  canal.  During  the  remaining  eighty-nine  years  they  will  pay  one- 
tenth  of  the  usual  land  tax;  after  which,  the  whole  of  the  usual  tax  on  irrigated 
lands  in  Eg3rpt. 

"  VUI.  A  plan  to  be  made  of  all  lands  ceded  to  the  Company. 

"  IX.  The  Company  to  be  allowed  to  quarry  stone  on  Government  lands  free 
of  charge.  Also  to  be  permitted  to  import  any  materiel,  machinery,  and  supplies 
for  the  workmen  free  of  custom -duty. 

•*  X.  At  the  expiry  of  the  concession  the  Egyptian  Government  will  be  sub- 
stituted in  lieu  of  the  Company,  and  will  enter  into  full  possession  of  all  the 
property  and  rights  appertaining  to  the  canal  between  the  two  seas.  A  due 
valuation  to  be  made  for  materiel,  &c.,  &c,*' 

These  are  the  principal  clauses  of  this  first  concession,  and  they 
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formed  the  basis  of  nearly  all  subsequent  important  arrangements, 
excepting  a  clause  regarding  the  employment  of  the  'Egyptian  fellahs 
(agricultural  labourers)  on  the  canal  works.  This  concession  bears 
the  later  date  of  January,  1856,  and  provides  that ''  in  all  cases 
four-fifths  at  least  of  the  workmen  shall  be  Egyptians."  This 
implied  that  the  Egyptian  Oovemment  was  bound  to  find  this 
proportion  of  labourers,  amounting,  at  that  time,  to  20,000  fellalts. 
The  agreement  as  to  their  hire  was  that  the  ayerage  rate  shoidd  be 
two-thirds  less  than  that  given  for  work  of  a  similar  nature  in  Europe, 
whilst  this  rate  of  pajTuent  to  the  fellahs  would  exceed,  by  more 
than  one-third,  the  average  price  they  had  hitherto  received  for 
labour  in  their  own  country.  They  were  also  to  be  provided  with 
healthy  habitations,  with  food,  and  with  medical  assistance.  Whilst 
in  hospital,  they  were  to  receive  a  daily  allowance  equal  to  half 
their  pay  when  at  work.  This  clause,  which  was  of  vast  importance, 
with  a  view  to  economy  in  carrying  on  the  works  of  the  Company, 
was  objected  to  by  the  Porte.  As  had  been  anticipated  by  those 
who  opposed  the  project,  everything  was  brought  to  a  standstill.  It 
was  only  after  the  loss  of  much  time  and  money  that  the  managers 
of  the  Company  succeeded  in  attracting  from  France,  Italy,  Greece, 
Wallachia,  and  Egypt  itself,  a  sufficiency  of  labour  to  replace  that 
which  had  been  so  unexpectedly  withdrawn. 

The  Sultan  also  refused  to  sanction  another  clause  which  related 
to  lands  granted  on  lease,  or  otherwise,  to  foreigners  in  Egjrpt, 
and  which,  in  this  case,  had  reference  to  the  powers  of  the  Company 
to  sell  or  let,  on  favourable  terms,  any  portion  of  their  property. 
These  two  points,  and  several  others,  regarding  which  no  definite  settle- 
ment coidd  then  be  arrived  at,  resulted  in  an  almost  total  cessation  of 
the  canal  works  for  a  period  of  two  years.  Finally,  the  whole  subject 
was  submitted  by  the  Viceroy  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Emperor 
Kapoleon,  who,  in  July,  1864,  decided  as  follows  : — First.  That  the 
concessions  of  November,  1854,  and  January,  1856,  had  the  form  of 
a  contract,  and  were  bindiug  on  both  parties.  Secondly.  That,  as 
by.  the  withdrawal  o{  fellah  labour  the  cost  of  the  works  would  be 
increased,  the  Viceroy  should  pay  an  indemnity  of  £1,520,000  on 
that  account.  Thirdly.  That  the  Company  should  cede  to  the 
Viceroy  all  their  fresh-water  canals,  reserving  only  the  right  of 
passage  through  them ;  that  the  Viceroy  should  pay  £400,000  repre- 
senting the  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  canals,  and  £240,000  as 
oompensation  for  the  tolls  which  the  Company  thereby  relinquished. 
Fourthly.  That  the  Company  should  retain  only  such  lands  along 
the  line  of  the  maritime  canal  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  said  6anal.  Fifthly.  That  the  Company  should 
cede  to  the  Viceroy  their  title  to  all  lands  capable  of  cultivation  by 
means  of  irrigation  from  the  fresh- water  canals,  and  for  which  the 
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Viceroy  should  pay  £1,200,000.^  Thus,  the  total  sum  awarded  by 
the  Emperor  as  indemnity  to  the  Company  amounted  to  £3,360,000. 
Th)B  compensation  allowed  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  fellah-lahour 
clause  would  at  first  appear  sufficient  to  save  the  Company  from  loss 
in  the  substitution  of  more  expensive  labour  than  that  on  which  they 
had  been  led  to  rely  when  the  original  estimates  were  made ;  but, 
in  point  of  fact,  it  has  not  served  to  compensate  them  for  the  dif- 
ference in  the  price  of  labour.  This  will  be  better  understood  when 
we  consider  that,  in  excavating  one  cubic  yard,  the  cost  by  fellah 
labour  was  about  tenpence,  while  now  the  cost  is  more  than  three 
times  that  sum.  It  is  also  probable  that,  when  the  fellah  agreement 
was  in  operation,  the  Viceroy  foimd  that  it  interfered  somewhat 
seriously  with  those  farming  operations  from  which  he  derives  a 
large  revenue.  This  clause  withdrew,  for  the  short  time  it  remained 
in  force,  some  40,000  labourers ;  for,  although  only  one-half  of  that 
number  were  employed  on  the  works,  there  were  always  20,000  on 
their  way  to  and  from  their  homes. 

In  Egypt  all  lands  belonging  to  the  Viceroy  are  farmed  on  this 
ibrced  labour  system,  or  corvee,  as  the  French  call  it.     Some  100,000 
fellahs  are  drafted  monthly  from  their  villages  for  this,  and  for  any 
other  service  on  which  the  Viceroy  may  think  proper  to  employ 
them.     The  police  in  the  districts  make  le^^es  in  all  the  villages. 
The  strong  and  robust  peasants  are  taken.     There  remain  only  the 
«ld  and  feeble  to  attend,  not  only  to  their  own  crops,  but  also  to  those 
^f  the  absent  villagers.     Men  and  cattle  are  marched  off  to  work 
during  one  whole  moon,  either  on  the  viceregal  lands  or  on  any 
«>ther  description  of  work.     They  may  be  seen  of  an  evening  anxiously 
"Matching  the  moon :  it  is  their  calendar.      By  her   course   these 
"villagers  know  when  they  may  again  hope  to  see  their  deserted 
liomes  and  their  ill-tended  crops.     It  is  surprising  to  observe  how 
^industriously  these  men  toil,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  of 
'toeir  position,  and  the  little  superintendence  they  require.    From  the 
^^^motest  ages  the  agricultural  classes  have  been  thus  employed  in 
^ttgypt ;  and  when  we  see  before  us  this  prodigious  application  of 
^^3ianual  labour,  we  no  longer  experience  much  difficulty  in  compre- 
liending  the  means  which  enabled  the  rulers  of  that  period  to  under- 
^tiake  the  execution  of  those  stupendous  works,  which,  in  the  vastness 
^:if  their  construction,  and  the  durability  of  their  form  during  thou- 
sands of  years,  still  excite  the  wonder  of  the  archaeologist  and  the 
t^raveller. 

The  question  regarding  the  powers  of  the  Company  to  sell  lands, 
^r  to  be  aUowed  to  let  them  on  favourable  terms  at  either  of  the 
three  ports,  or  in  their  vicinity,  is  one  that  vitally  affects  their 

(1)  The  area  of  this  ceded  land  was  about  150,000  acres,  the  indemnity  thus  giving'a 
Tilne  of  £8  an  acre. 
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pecuniary  interests.     The  lands  originally  granted  haye  been,  as 
have  seen,  greatly  reduced  in  extent,  but  the  Company  still  retain. 
25,000  acres,  and  although  they  have  not  yet  been  permitted  t<^ 
alienate  any  of  this  propeii-y,  they  are  allowed  to  let  such  portiozuiu 
as  may  be  applied  for  by  steam  navigation  or  trading  companies,  01^* 
by  private  individuals  for  commercial  purposes ;  but  only  as  a  tem- 
porary measure,  pending  the  settlement  of  the  question.     The  fol- 
lowing are  the  terms : — "  The  lessee  is  entitled  to  hold  such  land 
as  he  may  obtain  from  the  Company  for  ten  years,  paying  at  the» 
rate  of  three  francs  per  metre."     At  the  expiration  of  this  term,  the^ 
lands,  and  any  buildings  thereon,  revert  to  the  Company.     By  lliiiw 
means  the  Company  anticipate  that  they  will  recover  the  capital  and 
interest  expended  on  all  lands   reclaimed  or   improved  by  them. 
They  also  own  properties  at  Damietta,  at  Cairo,  and  in  Paris :  alL^ 
these  properties  are  now  worth  much  more  than  they  originally  cost. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  prospective  value  of  the  liindiw 
belonging  to  the  Company.  In  all  countries,  even  in  Egypt  itseli^ 
it  is  seen  how  the  advent  of  commercial  life  and  activity  enhances 
the  value  of  land ;  but,  fettered  as  the  Company  now  is  with  the 
inability  to  sell  any  portions  of  such  property  advantageously,  they 
are  debarred  from  benefiting  from  this  source  as  they  had  antici- 
pated. This  does  not  apply  to  the  properties  at  Damietta  and  Cairo, 
as  these  were  purchased,  and  not  ceded.  Much  correspondence  has 
passed  between  the  Company  and  the  Egyptian  Government  on  this 
subject,  and  there  is  now  a  fair  probability  of  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  the  question.  The  difficulty  is  the  status  of  foreigners 
settled,  or  desiring  to  settle,  in  Egypt.  By  the  treaty  stipulations 
existing  between  Turkey  and  foreign  powers,  the  subjects  of  the 
latter  enjoy  certain  privileges  with  regard  to  taxes  and  consular  juris- 
diction. The  French  consulate  has  the  sole  jurisdiction  in  cases 
where  Frenchmen  alone  are  concerned,  also  in  cases  arising  between 
Frenchmen  and  other  foreigners,  where  the  latter  are  the  plaintiffis. 
The  same  course  is  followed  by  the  consuls  of  other  nations  in  Egypt. 
But  in  cases  arising  between  Egyptians  and  foreigners  there  exists 
at  present  no  recognised  jurisdiction  from  which  they  can  feel  certain 
of  obtaining  redress.  Naturally,  while  such  is  the  case,  the  Viceroy 
can  hardly  be  expected,  in  the  interests  of  his  subjects,  to  encourage 
the  settlement  of  foreigners  in  his  country.  It  would  not  seem 
difficult,  however,  for  such  nations  as  are  directly  concerned  to  agree 
to  some  form  of  special  tribunal,  to  deal  with  all  questions  arising 
between  Egyptians  and  their  subjects.  The  Viceroy  is  now  negotiat- 
ing to  have  the  conditions  relating  to  foreigners  definitely  arranged. 

We  have  alluded  to  some  of  the  obstacles  that  had  to  be  overcome 
in  the  early  days  of  the  enterprise.  But  M.  de  Lesseps  and  his  faith- 
ful band  of  engineers  continued  resolutely  at  their  posts.     At  one 
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Soipimi  oottnig^  ndiused  widtli 6 

^woeto  Bitter  Lakes,  fuU  width 2 

^■tterlakei,tiiidetermmed  width       26 

vhalonfcuttixig,  reduced  width 3 

KtmofSuez,  full  width 12 

Full  width.    ...    821  ^     ,        

Reduced  width    .    .     jg  [         Total.    .  100 

P)  Theie  dimenidoiiis,  representing  ae  they  do  only  those  of  the  canal  itself,  convey 
M  little  idea  of  the  amonnt  of  excavation  that  had  to  bo  carried  out  in  many  places 
wfam  the  channel  traverses  elevated  plateaux,  which  entailed  cuttings  of  great  depths 
heftn  the  water-level  was  attained.  This  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  transverse 
KctioD  at  the  forty-fifth  mile. 


at  present  no  recogiufied  juruuiction  irom  wHicu  tney  cuu  iv^  cui  uuu 
of  obtaining  redress.  Naturally,  whilo  such  is  the  case,  the  Viceroy 
can  hardly  be  expected,  in  the  interests  of  his  subjects,  to  eiicoura^ 
the  settlement  of  foreigners  in  his  coimtr}'.  It  would  not  seem 
difficult,  however,  for  such  nations  as  are  directly  concerned  to  agree 
to  some  form  of  special  tribunal,  to  deal  with  all  questions  arising 
between  Egyptians  and  their  subjects.  Tha  Viceroy  is  now  negotiat- 
ing to  have  the  conditions  relating  to  foreigners  definitely  arranged. 
We  have  alluded  to  some  of  the  obstacles  that  had  to  be  overcome 
in  the  early  days  of  the  enterprise.  But  M.  de  Lesseps  and  his  faith- 
ful band  of  engineers  continued  resolutely  at  their  posts.     At  one 
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time  they  were  ordered  to  leave  the  country,  through  pressure  which 
had  been  brought  to  bear  by  the  Porte  on  the  Viceroy.  At  another 
time  they  found  themselves  deserted  by  their  panic-stricken  work- 
men, amongst  whom  cholera  was  raging.  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
opposition  and  difficulty  they  fought  on  manfully,  with  a  determina- 
tion worthy  of  the  great  work  they  had  undertaken,  and  which, 
hereafter,  will  render  their  names  famous  in  the  records  of  engineering 
enterprise. 

Let  us  now  consider  a  few  of  the  leading  features  of  this  imder- 
taking.  The  direct  line  from  Tineh,  the  ancient  Pelusium  (in 
31^  3'  37"),  to  Suez  (in  29^  68'  37")  is  only  seventy  miles,  but  the 
actual  distance  which  the  canal  traverses  from  Port  Said  to  where 
it  finally  debouches  into  the  Red  Sea,  a  little  to  the  south-east  of  Suez, 
is  one  hundred  miles.  This  additional  length  is  amply  compensated 
by  the  natural  advantages  gained  in  the  adoption  of  the  present  line. 
To  M.  Lavallay  is  said  to  be  due  the  merit  of  having  suggested  this 
particular  route,  in  which  the  assistance  afibrded  by  the  beds  of  lakes 
Menzaleh,  Ballah,  Timsah,  and  the  Bitter  Lakes,  forms  an  important 
feature,  both  in  facilitating  the  work  and  economising  the  means  of 
the  Company.  About  sixty  miles  of  the  canal's  course  lies  through 
these  lakes.  In  those  of  Menzaleh  and  Ballah  it  has  been 
deemed  necessary  to  form  embankments  on  each  side  of  the  channel, 
but  in  the  other  lakes  this  precaution  is  not  needed. 

The  width  of  the  maritime  canal  has  been  fixed  at  328  feet  in 
such  portions  where  the  adjacent  land-level  is  low,  and  for  the  present 
it  has  been  worked  out  to  a  narrower  width  where  the  channel 
traverses  certain  elevations.  The  width  at  the  base  is  246  feet,  and 
the  depth  of  water  will  be  26  feet.^ 

The  following  gives  the  dimensions  of  the  canal  throughout  its 
course.  Moreover,  at  certain  intervals  in  the  narrower  portions,  the 
Company  have  decided  on  enlarging  the  dimensions,  to  facilitate  the 
passage  of  vessels : — 

ICILES. 

Lakes  Menzaloh  and  Ballah,  full  width 38 

El  Guisir  cutting,  reduced  width  of  190  feet 9 

Lake  Timsah,  fiill  width 5 

Serapium  cutting,  reduced  width 6 

Entrance  to  Bitter  Lakes,  full  width 2 

Bitter  Lakes,  undetermined  width        25 

Chalouf  cutting,  reduced  width 3 

Plain  of  Suez,  full  width 12 

Full  width ....     82  I  ^  ,  ,  " 

Reduced  width    .     .     18  f  ^°**^  '     *  ^^^ 

(1)  These  dimensions,  representing  as  they  do  only  those  of  the  canal  itself,  convoy 
Vat  little  idea  of  the  amount  of  excavation  that  had  to  he  carried  out  in  many  places 
where  the  channel  traverses  elevated  plateaux,  which  entailed  cuttings  of  great  depths 
before  the  water-level  was  attained.  This  will  he  seen  by  reference  to  the  transverse 
section  at  the  forty-fifth  mile. 
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As  the  work  has  progressed,  the  experience  gained  by  the  engineers 
in  observing  the  effects  of  the  wash  on  the  banks  of  the  canal  has 
residted  in  considerable  modification  as  to  the  slopes  that  were  laid 
down  in  the  original  drawings.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  this  wash 
is  to  be  most  guarded  against  at  the  water-line,  and  immediately  below 
and  above  it,  and  that  at  a  depth  of  about  12  feet  the  displacement  of 
water  causes  but  little  wear  to  the  banks  ;^  consequently,  near  the 
water-line  the  general  slope  has  been  made  about  1  in  5,  diminishing 
as  it  descends  to  1  in  2.  Again,  in  some  portions,  berms,  or  steps, 
have  been  retained,  as  shown  in  the  transverse  sections  at  the  ninth 
and  forty-fifth  mile.  These  steps  arc  eventually  to  be  dredged,  should 
it  be  found  that  they  interfere  with  passing  traffic.  The  level  of  the 
two  seas  being  so  slightly  different,  there  will  be  no  lock  or  impedi- 
ment of  any  kind  from  sea  to  sea. 

We  propose  now,  with  the  aid  of  the  map  and  longitudinal 
section,  to  give  a  description  of  the  canal,  and  the  present  condition 
of  the  works,  beginning  at  the  Mediterranean  port,  and  following  it 
in  its  course  to  Suez  on  the  Red  Sea. 

When  the  position  of  a  port  in  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  embou- 
chure of  the  maritime  canal  had  to  be  selected,  the  difficidty  was  to 
find  a  spot  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Pelusus,  into  which  it  had 
been  decided  that  the  canal  should  debouch,  possessing  some  natural 
advantages  that  might  prove  of  use  in  the  construction  of  a  harbour. 
The  country  extending  for  some  distance  inland,  on  this  part  of  the 
coast,  is  remarkably  fiat.    As  the  sea  is  approached,  large  lagoons  arc 
seen,  formed  by  the  inundations  of  the  Tanitic  and  Pelusiac  branches 
of  the  Nile,  and  beyond  this,  again,  is  a  narrow  strip  of  sand,  scarcely 
rising  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  indeed  barely  sufficing 
to  indicate  where  the  lakes  end,  and  to  what  point  the  Mediterranean 
advances.     Such  are  the  characteristics  of  this  seaboard ;  and  on  this 
bank  of  sand,  for  want  of  a  more  suitable  locality,  the  site  of  the 
harbour  had  to  be  selected.     It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  position 
combining  more  disadvantages  for  the  purpose  in  view — for  instance, 
the  absence  of  any  soil  affording  a  sufficiently  firm  foundation  for  the 
construction  of  docks,  basins,  and  the  situation  of  a  town,  with  its 
factories,  machine  depots,  and  other  dependent  buildings,  and   the 
encroachment  of  silting  sand,  setting  in  an  easterly  direction  from  the 
Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile  towards  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Pelusus, 
therefore    crossing  at  right  angles  the  entrance  to  any  port  that 
might  there  be  formed.     These  were  the  main  difficulties  with  which 
science  had  to  contend.     Many  persons  at  that  time  doubted  the 
possibility  of  the  permanency  of  any  harbour  that  might  be  con- 
structed in  such  a  situation.   And  when  we  observe  the  scale  on  which 

(1)  We  believe  the  Company  have  now  dotennined  on  facing  the  embankments  to 
the  extent  of  the  flow  of  the  wash  in  some  portions  of  the  channel.. 
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Port  Said  now  exists,  no  other  portions  of  the  vaat  engineering  works 
along  the  line  of  the  canal  appear  more  strongly  to  exempliiy  the 
talent  and  indomitahle  zeal  that  hare  succeeded,  in  so  effectual  a 
manner,  in  surmounting  those  natural  obstacles  which  here  presented 
themselves. 


TTlie  reason  which  finally  led  the  Company's  engineers  to  select  the 
P^^sition  which  Port  Said  now  occupies  was  that  the  line  of  deep 
'^^'^T  was  found  to  be  less  distant  from  the  shore  at  that  point — 30  feet 
***  '"'ater  at  2,870  yards — than  at  any  other  in  the  vicinity  of  that  part 
*'*"tHeChilfofPelu8U8. 

^l^e  port  has  been  formed  by  the  construction  of  two  long  break* 
^*t^xs  or  moles :  that  on  the  western  side  juts  out  at  right  angles  to 
****  coast-line,  and  is  already  completed  to  its  full  length  of  2,726 
y**"*!*;  the  eastern  mole,  which  is  also  nearly  finished  to  the  pro- 
P^s^kI  length  of  1,962  yards,  is  situated  about  1,500  yards  to  the  east 
***  tlie  other — its  direction  converging  to  within  450  yards  of  the 
^t*'«mity  of  the  longer  one,  thus  enclosing  a  triangulor  areo  of 
.^"^^t  550  acres.  The  proportions  of  these  moles  are  26  yards  at  the 
^*e,  6  yards  on  the  summit,  12  yards  in  height,  and  the  slope  of  the 
*^eaislinl. 

Ix)  a  situation  where  stone  could  only  be  obtained  at  a  great  cost 
^  money  and  labour  from  the  quarries  of  Hylnes,  on  the  shores 
"*  Xjoke  Timsah,  too  much  credit  cannot  be  awarded  to  Messieurs 
^•ttsaud  Fr^res,  the  harbour  contractors,  for  having,  we  may  now  say, 
^'^Complished  this  difficult,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  essential  part 
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of  the  undertaking.     These  moles  are  formed  of  concrete  blocks,  for 
the  manufacture  of  which  the  contractors  have  a  very  complete 
establishment  at  Port  Said.   The  blocks,  each  weighing  22  tons,  with 
a  dimension  of  about  12  cubic  yards,  are  composed  of  two-thirds  sand, 
principally  obtained  from   the  harbour  dredgings,   and  one-third 
hydraulic  Ume,  imported  from  Theil,  in  France.     These  materials  are 
mixed  by  machinerj-,  a  little  salt  water  being  added  from  time  to 
time ;  and,  this  process  completed,  the  liquid  mass  is  made  to  fall  into 
trucks  running  on  tram-rails.     These  are  taken  over  the  moulds,  into 
which  the  concrete  is  dropped ;  in  these  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for 
two    months    to  consolidate,   when   the  block  becomes  ready  for 
immersion.     These  blocks  become  gradually  harder  after  they  have 
been  submerged  some  time.     A  hydraulic  lift  places  the  block  on 
another  truck,  and  an  engine  nms  it  down  to  the  wharf.    Here  again 
a  lift  places  it  in  a  barge,  where  it  rests  on  a  platform  with  an  incline 
of  about  20  degrees.     Each  barge,  carrying  three  of  these  blocks,  is 
towed  by  a  steam-tug  to  the    mole.      If  it  is  required  to  place 
them  where  the  foundation  already  appears  above  water,  they  are 
lodged  in  position  by  cranes ;    if,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the 
foundations  are  still  below  the  water-line,  they  are  launched  into  the 
sea  from  the  barge.     This  latter  operation,  when  dealing  with  such 
ponderous  masses  as  these,  is  not  so  simple  as  might  be  supposed. 
The  blocks  are  placed  on  skids  of  wood,  resting  on  well- greased  slides, 
and  they  are  kept  in  position  by  a  strong  iron  clamp,  fastened  by  a 
lever.     When  the  barge  is  over  the  spot  where  the  blocks  are  to  be 
deposited,  the  catches  are  knocked  away,  and  the  three  huge  masses 
of  concrete,  representing  66  tons  in  weight,  and  £50  in  value,  plunge 
simultaneously  into  the  sea.     As  they  are  not  fitted  into  one  another 
below  the  water-line,  a  small  quantity  of  sand  silts  through  the 
interstices,  but  this  is  easily  dredged ;  and,  as  the  drift  sand  gradually 
forms  up  on  the  outer  sides  of  the  moles,  this  amount  decreases. 
On  the  15th   October,   1868,  out  of  the  original  total  of  327,000 
cubic  yards  of  blocks  required  for  the  construction  of  these  moles, 
310,936    cubic   yards  had   been   placed   in   position.     The  depth 
of  water  is  now  30  feet   at  the  entrance  to  the  port,  and  even- 
tually the  whole  of  this  area,  and  the  various  basins  (except  one 
reserved  for  the  Company's  floating  materiel,  which  only  require 
19  feet  of  water)  will  have  a  imiform  depth  of  26  feet ;  in  many 
portions  this  has  already  been  attained. 

The  port  will  be  large  and  commodious,  with  well-constructed 
basins,  quays,  and  wharves — ^indeed,  all  requisites  for  shipping 
accommodation  on  a  large  scale.  Excepting  on  account  of  the 
low  coast-line — and  this  applies  equally  to  Alexandria — the  port 
is  not  a  difficult  one  for  vessels  to  make.    The  moles  by  day,  and 
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tke  lighthouse  at  night,  are  visible  at  a  distance  of  eleven  or  twelve 
miles.  The  Company  has  just  been  authorised  to  undertake  the 
coii8t;zniction  of  three  lighthouses,  one  at  Port  Said  (at  the  end  of 
the  T^estem  mole),  one  at  Burlos,  and  one  at  Damietta.  The  sum  of 
£54,000,  which  they  are  estimated  to  cost,  will  be  paid  by  the 
Egyptian  Government.  It  will  probably  also  be  found  advisable 
to  construct  a  lighthouse  to  the  eastward  of  the  port.  Eight  lines 
of  steam  companies  have  already  established  regular  communication 
witli  this  port.  Of  these,  the  most  important  are  the  Messageries 
Iitxp^riales,  Marc  Frassinet  de  Marseilles,  Austrian  Lloyd's,  and  a 
Russian,  an  Italian,  and  an  Egyptian  company.  In  the  ten  months 
l>etween  June,  1867,  and  April,  1868,  one  thousand  vessels  entered 
the  port,  representing  a  total  capacity  of  232,072  tons,  or  an  average 
of  G3o  tons  a  day.  Of  this  total  80,500  tons  were  French,  the 
remainder  under  sixteen  different  flags.  Probably  a  considerable 
portion  of  this  tonnage  was  in  connection  with  the  Company's 
works,  such  as  the  importation  of  machinery,  materiel,  and  pro- 
^sioixQ  for  the  workmen.  Moreover,  this  total  was  exceptionally 
uioreased  by  the  use  made  of  this  line  of  transit,  during  the  Abys- 
Biuian  war,  for  forwarding  coal,  corn,  and  forage.  Twelve  thousand 
tons  of  coals  were  floated  into  the  Rod  Sea  by  this  route  for  our 
transport  service.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  before  long 
a  Very  important  trade  will  be  carried  on  at  this  port ;  its  position 
^  the  M^iterranean,  as  regards  communication  with  the  East,  and 
the  commodiousness  of  the  harbour  for  all  commercial  purposes,  are 
two  of  the  principal  advantages  which  it  possesses. 

Oixly  a  few  years  ago  the  site  on  which  Port  Said  now  stands  was 
a  spot  whereon  dwelt  a  few  Arabs,  who  gained  their  livelihood  as 
"Stennen.  On  this  there  now  stands  a  thriving  town,  containing 
i^>0O0  inhabitants.^  When  the  engineers  of  the  Company  com- 
menced operations  on  this  narrow  strip  of  sand,  there  was  barely 
sufficient  room  to  erect  a  few  tents  and  sheds.  At  first,  wooden 
nouses,  raised  on  piles,  were  constructed ;  and  the  dredgings  from 
^^^  Harbour,  and  from  the  channel  leading  to  the  mouth  of  the  canal, 
^^re  employed  for  reclaiming  and  extending  this  sand-bank.  The 
y^latnation  now  represents  an  area  of  a  thousand  acres,  part  of  which 
^  ^ken  up  for  the  accommodation,  required  hereafter,  for  vessels 
P^^ng  through  the  canal,  and  a  considerable  portion  is  occupied  by 
^^^  Company  for  their  depots  of  machinery  and  numerous  workshops. 

^^  town  is  regularly  laid  out  in  squares  and  streets  ;  many  of  the 

^^)  Th6  popnlation  dxawn  together  along  the  line  of  canal  was   10,500  in  1865, 
^'"^To  in  1S6S,  and  34,261  in  1867.    Of  the  latter  number,  16,000  were  Europeans,  and 
*^  nuUghita,    The^  rate  of  mortality  is  remarkably  low,  standing  as  it  did  in  1868, 
^  ^*^l  for  the  European  commnnity,  and  1*64  for  the  indigtt\$8. 
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Iiouses  are  of  wood.  There  are  also  churches,  mosques,  hospit 
hotels — indeed,  all  the  adjuncts  of  a  thriving  sea-port  town, 
already  see  at  Port  Said  the  Soeurs  de  Charity,  whose  unassun 
zeal  and  devotion  to  good  and  useful  works  are  employed  in  mi 
tering  to  the  wants  of  the  patients  in  the  hospitals,  and  to  the  c 
cation  of  the  children  in  this  large  French  colony.  In  its  early  i 
the  town  had  to  be  supplied  with  provisions,  fuel,  and  even  wa 
from  Damietta,  a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles ;  but  at  the  pre* 
time  Port  Said,  and  all  the  stations  on  the  line  of  the  maritime  ci 
north  of  Ismailia,  obtain  their  fresh-water  supply  from  the  cf 
near  that  town.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  50-hor8e  po 
engine,  which  forces  the  water  through  two  pipes  to  the  nortb 
extremity  of  the  canal. 

When  the  works  were  commenced,  one  of  the  great  diificul 
was  this  want  of  water  fit  for  drinking ;  and  this  rendered  the  c 
struction  of  the  fresh- water  canal  to  Ismailia  of  the  greatest  imp 
ance  as  a  preliminary  step  to  commencing  on  an  extensive  scale 
works  of  the  maritime  canal.  This  part  of  the  scheme  the  Eg 
tian  Government  had  agreed,  so  early  as  1856,  to  execute  with 
delay  :  nevertheless,  M.  do  Lesseps  found  that,  if  it  was  to  be  m 
within  any  reasonable  period,  the  execution  of  it  must  devolve  on 
Company.  Meanwhile  the  water  required  for  the  labourers  had 
be  conveyed  on  camels  and  donkeys  from  the  Nile,  three  thoua 
animals  being  thus  employed.  In  consequence,  they  at  once  c< 
menced  this  work,  and  the  Egyptian  Government  purchased  it,  wl 
completed,  from  the  Company  for  £400,000 ;  at  the  same  time  bind 
itself  by  contract  to  maintain  it  in  the  following  proportions — ^wic 
twenty-six  feet,  and  depth  four  feet.  In  case  they  fail  in  this. 
Company  have  the  power  of  carrying  out  the  requisite  repairs 
dredgings,  and  of  charging  the  Egyptian  Government  with  the  o 
We  shall  again  refer  to  this  canal  when  we  have  arrived  at  Ismai 
the  point  where  it  has  been  brought  from  the  Nile  by  a  chan 
excavated  at  right  angles  to  the  maritime  canal. 

It  says  much  for  the  enterprising  energy  of  M.  Borel  j 
Lavallay,  the  chief  contractors  for  the  whole  of  the  canal  portioi 
the  works,  that,  labouring  under  great  disadvantages  at  first,  for  a 
for  their  workshops,  building  yards,  and  machine  depots,  they  h 
succeeded  in  inventing  and  bringing  into  general  use,  the  n 
powerful  dredging  machinery  ever  known.  To  M.  Lavallay  is  e 
to  be  due  the  credit  of  having  invented  the  greater  part  of  1 
machinery,  which,  by  enabling  the  Company  to  substitute  ste 
power,  in  so  great  a  measure,  for  manual  labour,  has  not  o 
hastened  the  completion  of  the  canal,  but  has  at  the  same  time  ten< 
to  reduce  the  expenditure  on  the  works.     Had  it  not  been  for 
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withdrawal  of  the  fellah  clause,  on  which  the  engineers  had  at  first 
relied,  it  is  probable  that  many  of  these  useful  machines  would  not 
have  been  invented.  The  principal  machinery  in  use  consists  of « 
large  dredgers,  with  iron  buckets  fastened  to  an  endless  chain, 
revolving  over  two  drums — one  at  the  end  of  a  long  movable  arm, 
to  regulate  the  depth  at  which  the  scoops  are  to  dredge,  the  other 
at  the  top  of  a  strong  iron  framework  which  rests  on  the  hull  of  the 
machine.  These  dredgers  vary  in  size,  according  to  the  work  for 
which  they  are  required,  and  the  ulterior  disposal  of  the  dredgings. 
Those  more  recently  constructed  are  much  larger  and  more  powerful 
than  those  at  first  employed.  The  lesser  ones  are  15-horse  power ; 
there  is  also  an  intermediate  size;  and  then  follow  the  largest 
machines  of  75-horse  power,  110  feet  in  length,  with  27  feet  beam, 
and  having  their  drums  48  feet  above  the  water-line.  The  cost  of 
these  is  £20,000  each.  If  the  dredgings  are  required,  as  at  Port 
Said,  for  reclaiming  land,  or  for  making  concrete  blocks,  when  raised 
from  the  water  they  are  made  to  fall  into  large  boxes,  having  a 
capacity  of  4  cubic  yards.  Seven  of  these  fit  into  a  barge,  which 
is  moored  under  the  spout  of  the  dredge.  When  all  are  filled,  the 
barge  is  floated  imder  a  steam  crane,  by  which  the  boxes  are  lifted 
out  and  placed  on  trucks,  running  on  tramways.  On  arriving  at  their 
destination,  one  end  of  these  boxes  opens  on  hinges,  and  the  contents 
are  thus  readily  deposited.  The  greater  portion  of  the  Port  Said 
dredgings  are,  however,  conveyed  in  large  sea-going  barges  (twin 
screws,  of  30-horse  power)  some  four  or  five  miles  out  to  sea,  and 
there  dropped  into  deep  water.  These  barges  are  140  feet  long,  with 
a  beam  of  23  feet.  The  dredgings  are  discharged  by  means  of  twelve 
trap-doors,  at  the  bottom  of  the  barge,  the  opening  and  closing  of 
these  being  regulated  by  chains.  These  barges  are  in  use  in  the 
ports,  and  in  some  of  the  lakes ;  but  a  large  proportion  of  the 
dredgings  is  discharged  from  the  machines  into  either  an  apparatus 
which  has  been  named  the  long  couloir  (long  duct),  or  into  the 
iUvateur  (elevating  duct). 

These  two  machines  have  been  successively  introduced  for  facili- 
tating the  disposal  of  the  excavated  soil.  As  soon  as  the  present 
contractors  undertook  the  work  in  1865,  up  to  which  date  com- 
paratively little  had  been  accomplished,  the  magnitude  of  the  enter- 
prise would  seem  at  once  to  have  determined  them  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  only  mode  by  which  it  could  have  been  successfully  accomplished 
within  the  stated  time,  namely,  by  the  application  of  mechanical 
power  on  a  scale  hitherto  unknown  in  any  single  undertaking,  but 
in  this  case„  only  proportionate  to  the  results  necessary  to  be  obtained. 
One  of  the  most  important  machines  is  the  long  couloir.  These 
couloirs  vary  in  length,  the  longest  being  about  75  yards.  Their 
shape  is  that  of  a  semi-ellipse,  5  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep.     They 
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are  supported  by  a  tall  iron  framework,  resting  on  the  deck  of  a 
barge,  96  feet  long  by  28  feet  beam,  and  drawing  6  feet  of  water. 
^The  slope  of  the  duct  is  inclined  according  to  circumstances.  The 
dredgings,  when  dropped  into  the  elevated  end  of  the  long  duct,  are 
assisted  in  their  downward  progress  by  a  strong  current  of  water, 
which  is  supplied  by  a  rotatory  pump,  worked  by  a  separate  engine. 
In  addition  to  this,  when  the  dredgings  are  found  to  be  of  an 
excessively  tenacious  nature,  halatjcurs  (scrapers  or  sweepers)  are 
employed.  This  apparatus  consists  in  an  endless  chain,  which  is 
made  to  pass  along  the  centre  of  the  couloir ;  on  this  scrapers  are 
fixed  at  intervals,  fitting  the  shape  of  the  couloir.  The  dredgings 
are  acted  on  by  these  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  floats  of  a 
paddle  act  on  water.  With  the  assistance  thus  given,  and  the 
current  of  water,  the  long  couloirs  can  deliver  their  dredgings  almost 
on  the  horizontal  line.  This  application  of  water-power  has  proved 
a  most  useful  adaptation  to  the  general  requirements  for  the  disposal 
of  the  dredgings,  and  has  amply  compensated  for  the  slight  extra 
expenditure  which  it  at  first  entailed.  Besides  facilitating  the  dis- 
charge of  the  dredgings  from  the  lighters,  when  thus  reduced  to  a 
semi-liquid  condition,  it  also,  in  a  great  measure,  prevents  the  soil 
from  sticking  in  the  joints  of  the  trap-doors,  which  necessarily  fit 
with  great  nicety.  Another  most  useful  result  is  that  it  causes  the 
dredgings  to  spread  themselves  over  a  more  extended  surface,  and  in 
consequence  it  settles  down  firmly,  and  at  a  low  angle.  The  longest 
couloirs  are  used  with  the  largest  class  of  dredging  machine.  The 
upper  end  is  then  about  12  yards,  and  the  lower  about  6  yards,  above 
the  water-line :  thus  easily  clearing  the  low  banks  previously  formed 
by  the  smaller  dredgers,  when  excavating  the  channels  in  which  these 
large  machines  are  intended  to  work.  The  float,  which  supports  the 
Iw^g  couloir,  is  fastened  by  chains  to  the  hull  of  the  dredger.  By  this 
means  the  direction  of  discharge,  as  also  its  distance  from  the  bank, 
can  be  readily  altered.  With  the  aid  of  a  long  couloir,  a  dredger  can 
work  in  the  centre  of  the  canal ;  and  by  one  movement  the  dredgings 
are  deposited  at  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  water-line,  on 
either  side,  as  may  be  required. 

The  shorter  couloirs  are  placed  on  the  dredging  machine  itself,  and 
are  balanced  by  a  counterpoise  on  the  opposite  sides.  In  situations 
where  the  advanced  stage  of  the  works  brings  the  dredgers  too  far 
below  the  summit  level  of  the  embankments  to  render  the  couloir  any 
longer  available,  the  il^ateitr  is  introduced.  This  machine  somewhat 
resembles  in  principle  the  one  juat  described,  but  the  inclination  of 
the  plane  is  in  the  opposite  direction — that  is  to  say,  upwards, 
instead  of  downwards.  This  duct  consists  of  an  inclined  plane,  about 
52  yards  long,  and  carrying  two  lines  of  tram  rail.  The  incli- 
nation is  1  in    4,  and  it  is  supported  in  the  middle  by  an  iron 
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frame,  which  rests  on  a  carriage,  running  on  rails  laid  for  the 
purpose,  along  the  bank  of  the  canal,  at  an  elevation  of  6  feet  above 
the  water-line.  The  lower. end  of  the  el^vateur  reaches  over  the 
water,  where  it  is  again  supported  on  a  steam  float.  When  this 
machine  is  at  work,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  duct  is  3  yards  above 
the  water ;  whereas  the  upper  end  is  about  52  yards  distant,  with 
an  elevation  of  12  yards,  thus  reaching  over  the  embankments.  A 
lighter,  containing  seven  boxes  of  dredgings,  is  floated  under  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  ^levateur.  Each  box  is  raised  in  succession  on  to  a 
truck  by  an  endless  steel- wire  rope,  which  is  adjusted  in  a  few 
seconds,  and  it  then  travels  to  the  upper  end  of  the  incline.  On 
reaching  this  point  the  box  swings  vertically,  when,  by  a  self-acting 
contrivance,  the  door  opens,  and  the  contents  are  thus  completely 
enoiptied.  The  empty  box  then  runs  down,  suspended  by  its  hook 
and  chain,  on  the  under  side  of  the  lino  of  tram  rails,  which  it  pre- 
viously traversed  on  its  upward  course. 

On  such  parts  of  the  work  as  are  being  carried  out,  either  by 
manual  labour  or  by  any  other  means,  where  the  water  is  not  as  yet 
introduced,  there  are  about  twenty  inclined  planes.  In  these  tram- 
ways are  laid  along  the  bottom  of  the  cutting,  or  rather  valleys,  as 
these  deep  excavations  through  the  plateaux  might  more  appro- 
priately be  called.  Mule-trucks  convey  the  excavated  soil  to  the 
foot  of  the  incline,  whence  they  arc  run  up  by  an  endless  rope,  worked 
by  an  engine  which  is  stationed  at  the  head  of  the  incline.  As  the 
laden  truck  ascends,  an  empty  one  descends  to  the.foot  of  the  incline, 
where  a  team  of  mules  is  in  readiness  to  run  it  back  to  the  point  of 
excavation. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  1868,  out  of  the  original  total  to  be 
excavated  and  dredged,  of  96,938,066  cubic  yards,  there  remained 
29,775,850  cubic  yards  to  complete  the  imdertaking.  The  present 
monthly  out-turn  of  the  dredging  machines  insures  the  completion  of 
the  canal  by  the  time  named  by  the  engineers  and  contractors — 
namely,  the  1st  of  October,  1869.  The  monthly  capacity  of  the 
machinery — which  is  equal  to  that  of  10  to  12,000  horse  power — 
and  the  results  obtained  by  the  inclined  planes  and  manual  labour, 
are  seen  in  the  following  return : — ' 

S  eievateura,  at  19,620  cubic  yards  each       156,960 

22  a  long  fouloir,  at  52,321  cubic  yards  each 1,151,162 

30  with  lighters,  at  26,160  cubic  yards  each 784,800 

22  inclined  planes,  at  7,848  cubic  yards  each 172,646 

7,600  workmen*        457,807 

Monthly  total    .    .    2,723,375 


(1)  The  cost  of  the  machinery  has  been  £2,400,000. 

(2)  This  number  is  constantly  varying.    On  the  15th  of  October,  1868,  there  were 
16,S50  employed. 

II  2 
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In  the  aboTe,  no  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  night-work  that 
is  now  being  carried  on  by  all  the  dredgers  d  long  couloir.  From 
the  loth  of  June  to  the  15th  of  July  a  single  one  of  these  gave  the 
enormous  out-turn  of  106,000  cubic  yards ;  and  for  the  month  com- 
mencing on  the  15th  of  July  and  ending  the  15th  of  August,  the 
total  result  obtained  was  2,763,000.  Since  then  each  month's  out- 
turn has  averaged  about  this  amount. 

Lately,  on  his  return  from  Vj^ypi,  M.  de  Lesseps,  when  lecturing 
on  the  condition  of  the  works  which  he  had  just  visited,  in  alluding 
to  the  result  of  one  month's  work,  from  the  16th  of  July  to  the  15th 
ofAugust,  said:— 

**I  daresay  few  amongst  you  realise  what  is  represented  by  this  enormous 
quantity  of  excavation.  Were  this  i)laced  in  the  Place  Vendome,  it  would  fill 
the  whole  square,  and  would  be  five  times  the  height  of  the  houses ;  or,  laid 
out  between  the  Arc  do  Triomphe,  and  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  it  would  cover 
the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  the  Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees,  while 
reaching  to  the  height  of  the  trees  on  either  side,  a  distance  equal  to  a  mile 
and  a  quarter.'* 

In  comparing  this  with  other  extensive  dredging  operations,  he 
also  stated  that  in  dredging  the  Clyde  it  took  twenty-one  years  to 
accomplish  three-and-a-half  times  the  amount  which  the  Company 
now  execute  in  one  month ;  and  that  at  Toulon,  about  the  same 
result  as  in  dredging  the  Clyde  was  obtained  in  nine  years. 

In  the  next  Nimiber  we  purpose  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
progress  made  with  the  various  sections  of  the  work  between  Port 
Said  and  Suez. 

J.  Clerk. 
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There  Is  a  uniyersal  agreement  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
strength  is  finance.  Those  who  dispute  his  capacity  in  other  respects 
allow  that  fig^es  steady  him,  and  his  achievements  in  this  field  have 
been  the  principal  boast  of  his  admirers.  Until  lately,  indeed,  it 
might  be  said,  there  was  little  else  to  boast  of;  Mr.  Gladstone'^ 
career  had  been  otherwise  mainly  interesting  as  a  pyschological 
study,  exhibiting  the  process  by  which  a  peculiar  mind,  starting 
with  a  false  appreciation  of  the  tendencies  of  the  time,  and  imbued 
with  notions  of  a  theological  cast,  has  gradually  harmonised  itself  with 
these  tendencies,  and  discarded  theological  conceptions  in  the  domain 
of  politics.  Because,  then,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  so  prominent,  and  his 
repute  is  so  largely  due  to  success  in  one  department  of  politics,  an 
inquiry  into  what  his  work  here  has  been,  without  embracing  his 
whole  career,  may  be  more  than  justified.  This  would  be  the  case 
altogether  apart  from  his  recent  accession  to  the  premiership.  No 
doubt  the  past  history  of  any  premier,  the  predilections  he  has  mani- 
fested, and  his  success,  or  supposed  success  in  a  particular  department,, 
are  likely  to  throw  light  on  his  future  policy.  But  it  is  enough  to 
know  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  a  prominent  party  leader,  is  mainly 
praised  for  his  finance — ^has  his  achievements  here  put  forward  as  a 
main  reason  for  supporting  him.  This  fact  alone  proves  that  the 
work  is  considered  of  a  vitally  important  character,  intimately  con- 
cerned with  the  business  of  politicians  in  the  present  time.  By 
studying  Mr.  Gladstone's  finance  we  are  likely  to  get  light  on  some 
of  the  most  important  problems  which  our  public  men  have  ta 
solve, — unless  it  should  prove,  what  we  find  is  not  the  case,  that 
great  achievements  in  finance,  of  the  kind  so  much  praised,  are  no 
longer  possible.  It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  subject  is  familiar 
enough — ^Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  financial  deeds  have  been  in  all  the 
papers  these  many  years.  But  common  as  is  the  talk  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
finance,  it  may  be  doubted  how  far  it  is  really  known.  A  generation 
has  grown  up  which  knows  not  Mr.  Gladstone  directly,  or  the  work 
that  he  has  done — ^to  whom  his  great  budgets  are  matters  of  history 
quite  as  much  as  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  or  the  dreary  politics 
which  preceded  it  from  1815  downwards.  There  are  plenty  of  men 
among  us  who  have  lived  through  the  whole  period,  but  the  l&st 
events  are  almost  as  imknown  as  the  first  to  those  who  were  at  school 
during  the  Crimean  war,  or  have  graduated  since  1860,  but  who  will 
henceforth  have  their  share  in  the  politics  of  the  future.  On  this 
account  it  may  be  useftil  to  resume  questions  and  arguments  which 
may  to  some  be  stale  and  commonplace,  and  mark  out  tlij  outlines. 
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of  a  period  from  whicli  the  present  has  been  developed.  Perhaps 
those  who  are  older  may  not  wholly  lose  by  looking  broadly  at  the 
past.  A  deliberate  retrospect  may  remove  or  modify  the  partial 
impressions  of  the  hour — may  show  what  was  essential  and  per- 
luanenty  what  are  probably,  therefore,  the  strongest  influences  in  the 
times  which  are  beginning. 

The  talk  is  of  flxumce,  but  the  fact  which  meets  ns  at  the  threshold 
16  the  secondary  place  of  what  passes  by  that  name  in  the  financial 
Yecord  of  this  ooimtry  during  recent  years — that  is  to  say,  since  1842. 
The  ordinary  imderstanding  of  a  financier's  duty — and  usually  the 
oorrect  imderstanding — is,  that  he  is  to  find  ways  and  means  for 
expenditure,  and  maintain  the  credit  of  his  Government.  With  the 
expenditure  itself  it  is  not  supposed  he  has  much  to  do,  except  that 
having  to  fumidi  the  means  he  is  expected  to  criticise  it  closely,  and 
reduce  the  bill  if  he  cau^  What  he  must  know  is  the  way  to  borrow 
cheaply,  or  to  raise  a  revenue  with  the  minimum  of  resistance.  The 
unpardonable  sin  is  not  the  infliction  or  maintenance  of  bad  taxes, 
but  the  failure  to  find  the  money.  The  history  of  States,  as  a  rule, 
has  shown  Governments  spending  up  to  the  limit  of  their  means,  the 
limit  of  what  could  be  screwed  out  of  their  subjects ;  and  books  on 
taxation  bear  curioujs  witness  to  the  anxiety  of  the  problem — how  to 
find  a  new  instrument  of  raising  the  wind.  There  is  nothing, 
says  Adam  Smith,  which  Governments  have  been  so  ready  to 
borrow  of  each  other  as  a  new  tax.  The  most  important  financial 
exploits  on  record  have  likewise  been  those  of  financiers,  such  as 
the  younger  Pitt,  in  the  conduct  of  a  great  war.  To  keep  the 
etream  of  expenditure  flowing,  without  totally  exhausting  the  nation, 
aad  to  devise  a  new  expedient  with  every  fresh  strain  on  the  national 
resources,  were  the  tasks  that  had  procured  most  renown.  But  the 
problems  of  recent  years  have  been  of  a  different  order — a  different 
exercise  of  ingenuity  has  been  required.  The  conditions  have  been, 
wholly  changed.  The  experiment  of  free  trade,  so  much  recom- 
mended as  it  was  in  order  to  improve  the  revenue,  had  other  rela- 
tions as  important,  or  more  important,  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
country.  Whether  the  experiment  was  worth  trying  for  the  good 
of  the  coimtry,  and  how  to  find  the  means  of  trying  it,  became  the 
financier's  questions.  But  the  necessity  of  looking  so  much  more 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  country  is  not  the  only  change.  What 
must  besides  be  taken  into  accoumt  is  the  marvellous  and  unprecedented 
increase  of  the  national  wealth  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years — an 
increase  which  apparently  has  not  yet  approached  a  permanent  check. 
The  aggregate  income  of  the  nation  has.  probably  been  doubled 
within  the  lost  thirty  years ;  the  taxable  income  of  the  country  must 
have  increased  in  much  greater  proportion.  To  maintain  in  such 
circumstances  an  equilibrium  between  State  income  and  expenditure 
became  so  easy  a  task  that,  if  that  were  all,  a  financier  might  fold  his 
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luuxds.     But  tlie  overflow  of  means  beyond  all  former  precedent^  as 
aoon  as  it  began  to  be  felt,  could  not  but  impose  new  duties.    Among 
these  a  financier  of  the  old  school  would  hardly  haye  thought  of 
aught  else  but  the  wholesale  reduction  of  taxation,  and  the  improve- 
ment  of  the  national  credit  by  the  diminution  of  debt,   or  the 
accumulation  of  a  "  reserve," — the  steps  which  are  suggested  at  the 
dose  of  a  great  war,  when  the  diminution  of  the  demands  on  the 
Exchequer  produces  a  similar  abundance.    But  much,  else  was  to  be 
thought  of.     The  signal  growth  of  wealth  if  it  had  preceded,  instead 
of  succeeding,  the  commencement  of  free-trade  legislation,  should 
itself  have  suggested  the  revisal  of  a  scheme  of  taxation  handed 
dovni  trom  other  times.    Happening  as  it  did,  it  furnished  another 
xeason  for  carrying  on  the  work  begun,  for  making  the  revision  com- 
plete, and  thus  enlarging  the  cause  which  had  assisted  so  much  in 
producing  this  very  efiect.    All  the  reasons  for  continuing  the  expe- 
3ninent  were  reinforced  by  the  initial  success.    Whether  at  the  time 
'the  idea  of  that  success  was  not  much  exaggerated  is  not  now  in  ques- 
^on.     In  any  other  circumstances  commerce  and  industry  might  not 
"^lAve  flourished  as  they  actually  did  after  free-trade  measures ;  there 
:amglit  have  been  an  advance  to  prosperity,  although  not  the  same 
brilliant  prosperity,  without  any  such  measures  at  all.  Still  the  proofs 
^uce  abundant  that  this  new  legislation  had  been  a  large  part  of  the 
^2)attle.     Before  1842  the  condition  of  the  coimtry  was  alarming,  in  a 
-^ray  we  cannot  easily  imagine.  Successive  deficits  in  the  revenue  were 
^Imt  a  feeble  index  to  the  complaints  of  suffering  which  arose  from 
-^very  quarter.    The  country  was  standing  still,  with  a  vast  gulf 
'letween  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  political  discontent  assuming  the 
^3nost  threatening  forms.     The  visible  beginning  of  a  change  was  the 
:iiee-trade  experiment — ^the  abolition  of  the  burdens  which  those 
<<xnicemed  at  the  time  felt  to  be  hindering  their  business.     If  other 
forces,  such  as  railways  and  steam  ships,  came  into  play,  and  in- 
^tensified  the  apparent  efiect,  it  is  still  true  that  there  was  an  efiect  to 
l)e  intensified,  and  that  politicians  had  some  excuse  if  they  ascribed, 
3)erhaps,  more  than  its  fair  share  of  the  cause  to  what  their  own 
hands  had  wrought.     It  could  not  be  a  question,  at  least,  that  the 
work  should  be  carried  on  which  had  assisted  so  beneficial  an  end — 
one  of  the  efiects  being  the  supply  of  more  means  with  which  to  carry 
it  on.   What  remained  for  financiers  to  consider  was  the  order  of  the 
subsequent  steps,  and  how  far  the  process  should  be  carried. 

The  change  suggested  another  problem  of  equal  importance  — the 
assistance  to  be  given  by  finance  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
masses  of  the  community.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  time  is  to 
bring  this  problem  directly  before  statesmen  and  Parliaments ;  but 
the  new  increase  of  wealth,  by  raising  the  masses  a  little,  by  putting 
them  on  a  better  vantage-ground,  by  opening  out  for  them  new 
ttd  unexpected  vistas,  has  perhaps  been  more  eflectual  than  aay 
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other  single  cause.  The  conception  of  a  vast  manufacturing  com- 
munity, well  fed,  and  housed,  and  clothed,  living  in  comfort — what 
would  even  have  been  thought  affluence  only  a  century  ago — ^was 
hardly  thought  possible  till  people  witnessed  the  growth  of  such  a 
community  almost  before  their  eyes.  But  once  made  a  possible, 
almost  an  actual,  fact,  the  expediency  of  consulting  this  people's 
welfare,  of  giving  them  more  chances,  of  making  life  richer  and 
more  enjoyable  for  them,  became  much  less  problematical  than  it  had 
seemed  even  to  very  good  men.  Statesmen  came  under  new  obliga- 
tions, and  the  idea  forced  on  financiers,  almost  unconsciously,  was 
that,  instead  of  benefiting  the  masses  merely  by  undoing  still  further 
an  antique  legislation,  they  could  also  add  to  their  means  by 
reducing  the  taxes  which  pressed  on  them.  To  distribute  the 
accumulated  wealth  of  the  countrj''  more  evenly,  to  cause  it  to  be 
shared  more  and  more  largely  by  the  mass — especially  those  who 
are  just  struggling  out  of  the  borders  of  pauperism — are  objects  of 
paramoxmt  importance,  which  might  be  worth,  if  need  were,  the 
weighting  of  the  balance  of  taxation  in  favour  of  the  poor. 
Whether  their  condition  could  not  yet  more  bo  improved  by  the 
appropriation  of  the  new  wealth  to  the  development  for  the  general 
interest  of  the  "monopolies  of  civilisation," — whether  financiers 
should  not  be  prepared  to  find  means  for  this  sort  of  expenditure, — 
is  equally  a  question  which  presses.  To  urge  this  earnestly  may 
appear  to  some  to  be  devotion  to  a  not  very  high  aim,  but  not  to  those 
who  know  what  "  wealth  "  for  the  poor  means.  Command  of  the 
means  of  enjoyment,  is,  in  truth,  the  begiiming  of  civilisation.  The 
roughest  navvies  may  gain  little  by  the  sudden  possession  of  high 
wages,  but  the  second  generation  of  a  highly-paid  labouring  class 
develops  new  tastes  and  gifts.  Recent  history  has  furnished  too 
many  illustrations  of  the  fact  to  make  it  any  longer  doubtful.  The 
increase  of  wealth  in  the  possession  of  the  mass  of  the  commxmity 
is  therefore  an  aim  of  first  importance.  If  a  financier  can  accom- 
plish it  by  reducing  taxation,  or  by  other  means  in  his  power,  all  his 
energies  should  be  bent  to  the  task. 

What  share,  then,  had  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  financial  tasks  of  the 
period  P  in  what  direction  will  his  future  influence  be  bent  P  are  the 
questions  we  have  to  answer.  Glancing  backwards,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  that  all  the  problems  stated  have  been  solved,  or  many  steps 
made  towards  solving  them ;  and,  whatever  the  criticism  of  detail,  the 
respective  merits  of  the  financiers  of  the  time  can  almost  be  measured 
by  the  bulk  of  their  contributions  to  the  work.  Tried  in  this  manner, 
Mr.  Gladstone's  contributions  are  confessedly  the  largest  of  the  whole 
twenty-six  years  since  1842.  All  that  is  characteristic  in  the  last  six- 
teen is  exclusively  his.  Tliere  have  been  other  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer— Sir  George  Lewis,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Mr.  Ward  Hunt — 
but,  as  fortune  or  management  would  have  it,  they  have  contributed 
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almost  nothing  among  them  to  the  work  of  the  period.  Mr.  Disraeli't 
insignificant  contribution  in  the  budget  of  1867  is  literally  almost 
the  only  thing  which  Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  claim.  It  is  obvious,  too, 
that  a  Tery  large  share  of  the  work  has  been  got  into  these  sixteen 
years.  Of  the  four  great  stages  into  which  the  whole  period  may  be 
divided,  two  at  least  are  included  in  the  later  time.  To  Sir  Robert 
Peel  belongs  the  first  step  in  1842,  and  the  second  step  in  1845 ;  but 
the  stages  of  1853  and  1860  were  marked  with  equal  distinctness, 
and  were  hardly  of  less  importance.  To  take  the  test  of  the 
amount  of  taxation  reduced,  it  appears  that,  in  the  years  1842-52, 
the  balance  of  remission  was  £7,000,000,  while  in  1853-66  the 
balance  is  £13,000,000.  This,  too,  was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  expenditure  in  the  former  period  was  only  between  fifty  and 
fifty-two  millions  ;  whereas  in  the  latter  period  it  has  been  between 
sixty-five  and  seventy.  The  proportionate  merit  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
not  so  great  as  the  figures  show,  because  all  our  figures  are  now 
bigger,  and  the  taxes  reduced  would  not  have  been  so  productive,  when 
they  came  to  be  reduced,  but  for  Sir  Robert  Peel.  They  are  proo^ 
nevertheless,  that  a  great  deal  was  done;  and  when  the  details 
are  looked  at,  the  conclusion  is  not  less  unfavourable.  To  the  first 
period  necessarily  belongs  the  redress  of  the  worst  evils  in  the  old 
system — the  abolition  of  export  duties,  of  import  duties  on  the  raw 
material  of  manufacture,  and  of  certain  oppressive  excise  duties,  such 
as  that  on  glass  ;  above  all,  the  destruction  of  the  corn-laws,  with  the 
reduction  of  duties  on  other  articles  of  food.  Still,  how  incomplete  the 
work  would  have  been  without  Mr.  Gladstone's  contribution.  There 
were  no  export  duties  left  for  him  to  touch,  but  every  other  feature 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  work  is  found  in  his.  The  abolition  of  the 
excise  on  soap  and  on  paper  released  two  home  industries  of  the  first 
magnitude,  and  were  quite  as  important  measures  in  that  kind  as  the 
repeal  of  the  duty  on  glass.  Mr.  Gladstone,  again,  first  reduced  yet 
further  the  customs  on  articles  of  food,  and  finally  abolished  every 
duty  of  that  kind,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  shilling  duty  on 
com.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  besides,  only  began  the  total  abolition  of 
duties,  his  main  steps  being  merely  to  make  reductions.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  swept  the  tariff  clear,  leaving  only  certain  charges  on  great 
articles  of  consumption,  with  supporting  duties  on  a  few  articles 
besides. 

This  is  a  fair  account,  so  far,  of  the  difference  between  the 
two  periods — without  any  design,  it  may  be  added,  to  disparage  the 
work  of  the  first  period  for  the  sake  of  eulogising  Mr.  Gladstone. 
The  measures  of  1842  and  1845  have  the  merit  of  novelty,  which,  in 
a  matter  of  this  kind,  far  outweighs  every  other.  They  broke  the 
spell  of  the  old  system,  and  gave  the  country,  as  it  were,  life  from  the 
dead :  any  fresh  additions  to  that  life  arc  hardly  to  be  compared. 
Still  it  is  also  just  to  see  how  large  the  additions  wore.     Their  full 
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effect  is  hardly  perceiyed,  becaiise  they  came  in  the  midst  of  abound- 
ing prosperity ;  yet  without  them  the  new  era  would  show  fewer  signs 
of  an  economic  revolution.  The  occasional  fits  of  languor  would 
probably  have  been  far  more  severe.  Mr.  Gladstone's  share,  however, 
appears  the  more  important,  if  we  consider  that  the  later  problems 
were  almost  exclusively  his.  They  were  all  raised,  more  or  less,  in 
the  earlier  period.  Even  then  the  success  of  free  trade  had  suggested 
the  continuance  of  the  work ;  Mr.  Gladstone  was  only  one  of  many 
on  whom  the  experiment  made  a  deep  impression.  Even  then  the 
idea  of  relieving  the  burden  of  taxation  so  as  to  ameliorate  directly 
the  lot  of  the  masses  by  taking  less  out  of  their  pockets,  as  wellfas  by 
lightening  the  springs  of  industry,  had  come  into  view.  But  the 
main  work  in  that  period  before  1863  still  was  the  relief  of  industry — 
the  continuance  of  the  free-trade  experiment  through  its  earlier  stages. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  contrary,  had  to  pursue  the  task  through  all  the 
later  and  less  obvious  stages ;  while,  as  he  completed  the  task,  the 
relief  of  the  tax-paying  masses  came  directly  in  his  path.  His  work,  on 
the  whole,  was  one  of  greater  complexity ;  and  where  the  indications 
were  less  sure,  the  personal  merit  of  success  was  proportionately  greater. 
Mistake  in  development  was  more  easy  than  at  the  first  start,  when 
things  were  so  bad  that  you  could  hardly  shake  off  anything  without 
doing  infinite  good.  By  the  necessity  of  the  case,  too,  he  has  had 
rather  less  popular  support.  He  has  not  had  the  popular  clamour  to 
carry  him  through,  which  made  some  of  the  steps  so  easy  to  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  after  the  first  had  been  taken.  He  has  been  compelled  to 
create  an  artificial  intelligence,  an  artificial  agitation,  to  supply  the 
place  of  feelings^is  predecessor  had  at  command.  Add  only  one 
more  difference.  The  one  lever  with  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  wrought 
was  the  income-tax,  to  replace  the  revenue  sacrificed  until  the 
natural  process  of  recovery.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  devised  more  than  one 
subsidiary  aid,  like  the  extension  of  the  succession-duty  to  real  and 
settled  property,  and  the  increase  of  the  spirit-duties — processes  which 
leave  in  his  favour,  as  we  have  stated,  the  balance  of  remitted  taxes, 
but  which  made  a  good  deal  easier  the  various  steps  in  his  progress. 
Of  the  same  order  of  work,  in  a  financial  view,  is  the  vigorous  war- 
fere  he  has  waged  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career  against 
the  growth  of  expenditure — a  warfare  not  required  in  the  same 
degree  before  the  Crimean  time. 

Little  more  need  be  said,  perhaps,  to  show  the  extent  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  share  in  the  finance  of  the  period.  But  the  fact  that 
his  period  required  so  much  management  may  need  some  explanation. 
It  may  not  bo  plain  at  first  sight  that  the  questions  were  very 
difficult.  There  is  a  popular  impression  that  the  progressive  increase 
in  the  revenue  is  the  whole  secret — when  financiers  have  surpluses 
to  give  away,  it  is  thought  they  cannot  go  far  wrong.     To  remove 
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the  impression,  let  us  watch  what  the  history  has  been,  how  little 
would  have  turned  the  scale. 

In  1853  it  was  far  from  certain  whether  the  mere  work  of  relieving 
industry  would  be  carried  any  further.  The  country  already  was 
feeling  itself  more  prosperous,  and  although  various  taxes,  such  as 
the  advertisement  duty,  were  the  subject  of  agitation,  although  the 
general  sentiment  was  in  this  direction,  yet  there  was  no  such  strong 
body  of  opinion  as  would  have  forced  things  in  the  direction  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  selected.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  various 
powerful  circumstances  tending  to  an  opposite  course.  Thanks  to  its 
own  demerits,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  ingenuity  with  which  public 
men,  not  excepting  Mr.  Gladstone,  had  committed  themselves  to  its 
condemnation,  the  income-tax  was  almost  as  good  as  doomed.  The 
work  bargained  for  when  it  was  imposed  had  long  since  been 
performed,  and  the  first  thing  desired  was  to  be  free  of  the  burden. 
Proposals  to  renew  it  were  unpopular ;  and  just  before,  a  committee 
which  had  been  appointed  to  consider  its  reconstruction,  had  been 
unable  to  agree,  while  collecting  a  mass  of  evidence  to  prove  its 
ineijTxalities.  At  the  same  time,  all  the  interests  which  had  been 
deprived  of  protection  were  clamorous.  The  agricultural  interest 
eq>ecially  was  eagerly  demanding  the  transfer  of  local  charges  to 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  would  have  welcomed,  above]  all  things, 
a  reduction  of  the  malt-tax  as  a  concession  to  its  claims.  A  popular 
proposal  talked  of  was  a  readjustment  of  the  house-tax,  which  had 
been  substituted  for  the  window-duty,  so  as  to  make  it  fall  on  a  lower 
elaas  of  houses.  Thus  it  was  quite  possible  in  the  circumstances  of 
that  time  that,  but  for  good  guidance,  these  interests  would  have  been 
heard  above  everything — that  the  income-tax  would  have  been 
sacrificed  gradually,  without  securing  any  more  relief  to  trade 
(excepting  the  trade  in  malt),  and  that  in  a  house-duty  the  lower- 
middle  classes  and  the  working  classes  would  have  had  imposed  on 
them  a  drawback  on  the  reduction  of  the  tea-duty,  which  was  the 
only  boon  suggested  for  their  benefit.  All  the  while,  too,  though 
this  could  not  be  foreseen,  the  national  expenditure  was  destined  to 
rise  to  an  unwonted  height,  partly  in  a  great  war,  partly  in  the 
military  excitement  which  that  war  nursed  into  new  life  all  over 
Europe.  Had  no  decisive  remissions  been  made  in  1853,  had  not  the 
way  to  do  so  been  discovered  notwithstanding  every  obstacle,  it  is 
altogether  doubtful  when  they  would  have  been  made — what  agita- 
tions and  controversies  would  have  been  necessary  to  efiect  them 
when  the  country,  in  the  actual  course  of  events,  was  pushing  on  to 
new  conquests. 

That  the  remissions  took  place — to  the  extent  in  money  of  more  than 
£5,000,000 — may  be  held  in  these  circumstances  to  show  that  the 
financier  who  had  the  management  of  them  had  a  true  insight  into  the 
situation.    The  impression  is  more  than  confirmed  by  an  examination 
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of  the  budget  of  1853.  The  budget  was  a  surprise  to  the  Chancellor'^ 
contemporaries ;  but  looked  at  closely,  it  rests  upon  the  firm  discern- 
ment of  two  points  which  ought  to  have  been  as  clear  to  erery  one  as 
they  were  to  him,  but  were  not,  in  fact,  so  clear.  The  first  is  the  great 
value  of  the  work  of  having  set  trade  free.  In  their  very  prosperity 
people  had  forgotten  it,  so  that  the  willingness  to  pay  the  price  o 
the  income-tax  had  died  out.  Mr.  Gladstone  only  urged  that  what 
was  good  in  1842  and  1845  must  be  good  in  1853,  though  th 
sharpness  of  the  stimulus  in  the  earlier  years  no  longer  existed. 
Such  a  position  suggested  as  a  natural  corollary  the  continuance  o 
the  income-tax  for  the  sake  of  further  remissions — the  great  poin 
at  which  Mr.  Gladstone  aimed.  Although  expenditure  had  no 
increased  in  the  ten  years  as  it  afterwards  did,  it  had  still  increased  so 
far  that  the  abolition  of  the  income-tax  was  not  so  easily  manageable 
as  it  was  calculated  it  would  have  been.  Its  reduction  could  only  take 
place  gradually ;  and  it  was  easy  to  argue  that  as  the  tax  must  at 
any  rate  remain,  they  might  as  well  keep  it  at  a  higher  amount 
than  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  associate  it  with  further  remissions. 
This  was  the  vital  point  of  the  budget,  and  made  the  subsidiary 
points  more  easy  to  handle,  though,  looking  at  the  whole  as  a  piece 
of  persuasion,  hardly  anything  was  unimportant.  The  controversy 
about  the  inequalities  of  the  income-tax  was  especially  placed  in  an 
entirely  new  light.  These  inequalities  were  to  be  no  worse  than 
they  had  been,  and  as  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its 
reconstruction  were  endless,  and  it  was  still  to  be  only  temporary 
and  to  do  for  the  .country  the  old  work,  there  were  good  practical 
reasons  for  enduring  it  somewhat  longer.  It  was,  perhaps,  more 
eflisctive  to  remind  people  that,  after  all,  those  who  were  most  hardly 
dealt  with  by  the  tax,  who  would  have  cause  to  grumble  most,  had 
really  been  direct  gainers  in  money  by  the  new  legislation,  as  well 
as  by  the  general  improvement  of  the  national  industry.  This  was 
the  Minister's  justification  for  extending  the  tax  to  incomes  under 
£150,  by  which  its  amount  and  efiectiveness  would  be  increased. 
The  argument  was  special  and  narrow,  but  it  reminded  people  in  the 
most  telling  way  of  the  nature  of  the  new  rigimc,  and  taught  them 
not  to  calculate  too  nicely  the  price  they  were  called  on  to  pay. 
The  idea  of  calling  in  new  aids  to  help  in  the  work^mainly,  the 
extension  of  the  succession-duty  to  real  and  settled  property — was 
even  more  exclusively  Mr.  Gladstone's.  A  like  proposal  had  not 
been  made  since  the  days  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Though  it  has  not  realised 
what  was  expected  at  the  time,  it  has  gradually  become  profitable, 
and  has  jdelded  assistance  in  the  task  of  remission  which  is  not  to 
be  despised.  It  was  like  the  discovery  of  a  national  estate,  which 
had  been  appropriated  to  their  own  use  by  the  individuals  of  a 
favoured  class,  and  it  secured  to  the  country  for  all  purposes  a 
source  of  revenue  peculiarly  unobjectionable.    By  directing  attention 
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±0  new  sources  of  income,  Mr.  Gladstone  trndoubtedly  solved  the 
jproblem  of  meeting  the  high  expenditure  of  the  years  that  were 
come,  without  stopping  the  work  of  reform.  Without  such  aids 
e  should,  perhaps,  have  been  paying  to  this  day  a  shilling  income- 
y  without  the  remissions  which  were  contained  in  the  latest  budgets 
CDf  the  series. 

The  features  of  personal  effort  in  the  next  great  stage,  that  of 
11860-66,  are  perhaps  more  diflBcult  to  make  out.     The  start  would 
^seem  to  have  been  made  amid  the  loud  din  of  party  wrangling  about 
^comparatively  small  points — objections  to  proceeding  in  the  way  of 
j^ree  trade  by  means  of  treaties ;  clamour  about  Coventry  distress ;  and 
"€ihe  woes  of  paper-makers  subjected  to  foreign  competition,  while 
dforeign  nations  were  allowed  to  maintain  their  export  duties  on  rags, 
JBO  denying  them  perfectly  free  access  to  the  raw  material.     It  may 
-^vell  seem,  in  the  midst  of  such  wrangling,  that  there  was  no  real 
^controversy,  and  no  real  difficulty — that  only  some  minor  points  of 
3>rocedure  had  to  be  adjusted,  so  that  no  one  financier  could  claim  any 
3wrticular  credit.     The  perplexities  of  1853,  it  is  plain,  had  likewise 
<K>me  to  an  end.     The  agricultural  and  other  interests  were  less 
-clamorous,  having  survived  the  deluge,  and  found  themselves  more 
"3)ro8perous  than  ever.     The  inequalities  of  the  income-tax  were  less 
talked  about,  either  because  of  the  circumstance  so  well  known  to 
economists,  that  taxes,  the  longer  they  continue,  tend  to  adjust 
"themselves ;  or  because,  being  richer,  people  felt  less  the  pinching  of 
the  tax.     But  the  situation,  when  looked  at,  discloses  great  diffi- 
culties, which  made  the  selection  of  the  right  path  hardly  a  bit  more 
easy  than  it  had  been  in  1863.      The  danger  caused  by  public 
indifference  to  the  work  of  reform  was  now  very  marked.     They 
were  disposed  to  approve  and  acclaim  another  characteristic  budget, 
bat  their  hearts  were  not  so  set  upon  it  as  to  compel  Ministers  to 
introduce   such  budgets,   or  make   an   Opposition  forbearing    and 
careful.      Perhaps  they  thought   themselves,   in  their  prosperity, 
almost  sure  of  such  work.      But  the  great  danger  of  all,  which 
threatened  an  indefinite    postponement  of   the  whole  work,   was 
imdoubtedly  the  growth  of  expenditure.    Between  1853  and  1860,  the 
annual  charge  for  the  supply  services  had  actually  increased  by  the 
sum  of  £14,000,000 — ^had  increased,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  explained,  at 
the  rate  of  58  per  cent.,  while  the  wealth  of  the  country  had  only 
increased  at  the  rate  of  16^  per  cent.     And  there  was  no  repugnance 
in  the  public  mind  towards  almost  any  expenditure :  that  the  country 
was  rich,  and  could  afford  what  it  really  wanted,  was  the  new 
formula  coming  into  vogue. 

With  such  a  condition  of  things,  then,  in  1860,  the  budgets  of 
finance  ministers  were  not  likely,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be  pro- 
gressive. The  temptation  must  have  been  strong,  with  Palmerston 
in  power^  to  let  things  slide.     People  would  have  been  quite  satis- 
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fied  with  a  little  effort  to  reduce  the  income-tax  and  the  war- 
duties  on  tea  and  sugar,  which  had  not  yet  been  repealed,  and  there 
end.  Here,  then,  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  personal  mark  upon  the  time. 
He  would  not  have  it  that  the  work  should  stop ;  but  in  spite  of^ 
high  expenditure,  and  the  indifference  of  popular  feeling,  proposed 
changes  of  the  very  greatest  magnitude — in  fact,  proposed,  aLnost 
at  once,  to  finish  the  work  of  the  period.  To  carry  out  the  French 
Treaty  was  itself  a  large  work,  involving  the  sacrifice  of  a  considerable 
revenue  by  the  lowering  of  the  wine-duties,  but  to  add  on  to  it  the 
repeal  of  the  paper-duty,  and  of  all  duties  on  articles  of  food,  except 
the  shilling  duty  on  com,  and  the  clearing  away  from  the  tariff  of 
all  the  small  burdens,  was  to  show  a  new  sense  of  the  importance 
of  the  task.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  short,  was  not  satisfied  with  a  small 
effort,  but  desired  a  remission  which  people  would  perceive,  which 
would  tell  on  commerce  and  industry.  That  he  was  right  in  his  aim 
will  surely  not  be  doubted  after  the  event ;  nor  should  it  bo  doubted 
that  by  thus  presenting  the  question,  by  showing  the  possibility  of  a 
great  achievement,  he  created  a  new  interest  in  the  work  which  would 
not  have  been  felt  in  piecemeal  reductions.  Good  judges  say  that 
the  French  Treaty  was  enough  ;  that  the  inauguration  of  free  trade 
on  the  Continent  was  sufficient  to  mark  a  single  great  budget ;  and 
there  was  probably  ample  work,  in  passing  it,  in  explaining  how  the 
treaty  might  yet  be  a  free-trade  one,  although  in  form  more  suited 
to  the  days  of  protection — a  topic,  by  the  way,  with  which  Mr.  Glad^ 
stone  had  long  before  been  familiarised  when  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
Government  was  vainly  negotiating  a  very  similar  treaty.  But 
judging  by  the  event,  it  is  difficult  not  to  feel  that  the  larger  the 
work,  the  more  beneficial  it  was  likely  to  be  in  proportion,  and 
that  the  excitement  of  interest  required  the  very  strongest  stimu- 
lants. Perhaps  in  no  other  way  could  the  income-tax  have  been 
maintained  at  a  high  figure,  or  a  vantage-groimd  obtained  for 
fighting  expenditure,  which  last  is  perhaps  the  cardinal  feature 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  latest  policy.  As  it  happened,  his  failure  in  this 
warfare  made  it  very  convenient,  financially,  that  his  repeal  of  the 
paper-duty  was  checked  for  a  year  by  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Lords ;  but  any  further  failure  would  have  been  disastrous,  and  the 
following  series  of  budgets  would  have  been  utterly  impossible.  The 
figures  have  lately  been  discussed  ad  nauseam,  but  it  is  not  possible 
to  go  outside  the  fact,  that  but  for  the  reduction  of  expenditure  from 
£69,502,000  in  1860,  and  £72,792,000  in  1861,  to  £65,914,000  in 
1866,  the  whole  process  of  that  time — the  gradual  diminution  of  the 
income-tax  and  tea-duties,  and  smaller  reliefs  to  industry,  the 
clearing  off  of  the  remnants  of  the  great  work — must  have  come 
to  an  end.  In  the  latter  years,  it  seems  plain,  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
preparing    another  great  coup :  the   income-tax    was  left  at  the 
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nanageable  rate  of  4rf.  in  the  pound,  while  the  revenue  for  the  year 
.866-67  showed  a  surplus  of  about  £2,700,000  on  an  expenditure 
if  J666,780,000.  Had  the  same  management  continued,  the  year  1867 
nig^ht  well  have  been  the  era  of  another  great  budget,  in  which 
rlie  alternative  would  have  been,  more  distinctly  than  at  any  period 
nnce  1842,  the  laying  of  the  income-tax  on  the  shelf — but  this 
dme  a  light  income-tax — or  the  continuance,  if  there  was  room  for 
.t,  of  the  work  of  invigorating  the  industry  of  the  country,  or 
ftTneliorating  the  lot  of  its  masses.  This  was  the  fruit  of  keeping 
3xpenditure  down,  whatever  damage,  in  the  shape  of  insecurity  or 
IneflBcient  services,  may  have  been  the  coiisequence.  In  a  financial 
Eriew,  the  success  was  complete  enough,  and  it  was  got  bv  following 
m  path  which  was  far  from  patent. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  another  way,  has  shown  in  this  later  period  his 
Hiscemment  of  what  is  required  by  proposing  to  tax  the  charities — 
:3L  measure  which,  in  addition  to  its  other  merits,  would  have  added 
fco  the  fund  by  which  the  general  work  of  remission  might  be  carried 
He  failed  to  carry  it  as  he  had  carried  the  succession-duty  on 
il  property  in  1853.  The  attempt,  nevertheless,  proved  how 
etrenuously  he  was  fighting  for  the  sake  of  those  measures  of 
JBnance  by  which  the  coimtry  has  prospered  so  much. 

It  hardly  comes  within  my  plan  to  criticise  in  detail  Mr.  Glad- 
^stone's  qualities  as  a  financier ;  but  before  glancing  at  the  work  of 
^he  future,  and  the  probable  direction  of  his  influence,  it  may  be 
^useful  to  look  at  him  personally,  and  point  out  in  one  or  two  im- 
3)ortant  particulars  his  strength  and  his  weakness.     What  is  the 
:3nain  secret  of  his  splendid  success  ?     As  far  as  reputation  goes,  I 
T)elieve  the  impression  is  that  even  in  finance,  what  has  made  him 
^mccessful  and  popular  is  his  oratorical  power.     People  look  to  his 
Tmdget  speeches,  remember  their  startling  effects,  have  been  moved 
"by  stirring  pictures  and  comparisons  to  take  an  interest  in  subjects 
which,  as  usually  treated,  are  repugnant.     But  for  his  oratorical  art, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  questioned,  he  would  not  have  created  that  artificial 
intelligence  which  was  essential  to  success.     Looking  back  on  the 
whole  series  of  his  speeches,  however,  it  is  not  this  power  which 
strikes  the  reader  most.     One  is  sure  to  find,  indeed,  not  a  few  faults 
in  taste,  and  very  often  a  defective  exposition.     In  his  last  budget 
speech,  for  instance,  an  impressive  statement  as  to  the  danger  of  a 
load  of  debt,  and  our  duty  to  discharge  it  before  the  exhaustion  of 
the  coal-fields,  is  merely  the  preface  to  a  scheme  on  the  paltriest 
scale  by  which  this  duty  was  to  be  discharged.     Defects  of  this  kind 
are  apt  to  spoil  the  appreciation  of  harangues  which  can  hardly  be 
anderstood  without  a  feeling  of  the  whole  circumstances,  not  after- 
wards easy  to  supply.     But  what  begins  to  be  clear  is  something 
not  80  obyions  to  those  who  listened  to  the  speeches  at  the  time — 
who  had  ohnoet  forgotten  one  before  they  heard  another.     This  is 
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tlie  continuity  of  the  orator's  own  mind,  his  firm  grasp  of  certain 
leading  ideas  of  which  every  new  speech  is  only  an  application. 
We  see  this  conspicuously  in  his  notion  about  checking  expen- 
diture. There  is  hardly  one  of  his  great  financial  efforts  in  which 
he  does  not  recur  to  the  theme — ^his  whole  financial  theory  being 
plainly  coloured  with  a  passion  against  the  waste  of  money,  with 
which  experience  has  taught  him  to  identify  almost  any  Government 
expenditure.  The  cry,  he  has  lately  said,  is  always  for  more  effi- 
ciency ;  but  he  had  found  that  when  any  money  was  granted,  the 
cry  was  as  loud  as  ever.  Perhaps  more  conspicuous  still  is  his  im- 
pression of  the  power  of  free  trade.  The  salient  fact  he  got  hold  of 
from  the  first  was  the  multiplication  of  the  means  of  employment  by 
taking  off  artificial  restrictions.  Long  before  his  first  great  budget, 
while  he  was  at  the  Board  of  Trade  under  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Govern- 
ment, we  find  him  making  numerous  proposals,  of  which  this  was 
the  theme ;  as,  for  instance,  in  a  remarkable  speech  on  abolishing 
the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  machinery.  Even  in  defending  the 
corn-laws,  he  assumes  that  the  prospect  of  increased  employment  for 
the  people  is  an  irrefragable  reason  for  their  abolition — only  they 
must  beware  of  giving  too  great  a  shock  to  old  arrangements,  and 
suddenly  throwing  people  out  of  work.  The  changes  are  rung  on 
these  phrases  almost  to  the  last.  The  invigoration  of  trade  and 
commerce,  the  lightening  of  the  springs  of  industry,  are  much  in  his 
mind  even  when  proposing  the  reduction  of  tea-duties,  by  which 
money  would  be  put  directly  into  the  pockets  of  the  poor.  If  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  changed  his  financial  opinions  at  all,  it  is  on  such 
a  matter  as  the  income-tax.  It  has  been  a  gradual  or  cyclical 
change.  As  the  experiment  proceeded,  he  has  come  to  appreciate 
more  and  more  its  merits  as  an  engine  of  fiscal  reform,  though 
perhaps,  also,  the  circumstances  have  changed — ^the  increased  expen- 
diture upsetting  all  the  calculations  by  which  the  tax  would  have 
been  temporary,  and  yet  every  existing  benefit  secured.  Change  of 
this  kind  is  plainly  not  inconsistent  with  the  utmost  firmness  and 
continuity  which  characterise  a  sure-judging  mind.  To  this  quality 
I  would  attribute  in  the  highest  degree  Mr.  Gladstone's  success. 
The  power  to  persuade  others  was  a  valuable  gift,  but  in  scientific 
questions — and  finance  is  scientific,  or  it  is  nothing — it  is  essential 
to  be  right  in  fact.  Mr.  Gladstone  understood  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  in  all  its  thoroughness,  the  meaning  of  the  work  to  be  done,  and 
hence  the  steadiness  of  his  aim.  At  the  same  time,  in  other  matters 
besides  the  income-tax,  he  has  not  been  insensible  to  the  teaching  of 
events.  He  did  not  anticipate  the  overflow  of  prosperity  which  has 
marked  the  time.  Free-trade  measures,  it  should  not  be  forgotten, 
were  rather  promoted  at  first  to  keep  England  from  decaying  alto- 
gether. But  as  the  prosperity  advanced,  he  has  continued  to  enlarge 
on  the  duty  and  necessity  of  ameliorating  the  lot  of  the  masses — of 
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keeping  this,  likewise,  as  an  aim  constantly  to  be  cherished.  That 
this  sure-judging  mind  is  commonplace  and  average  in  its  sym- 
pathies, always  looking  at  the  things  as  they  can  be  presented  to  a 
popular  audience  such  as  Parliament  really  is,  narrows  its  range  of 
action  very  much,  but  that  is  only  saying  that  the  defect  is  inherent 
in  the  very  qualities  by  which  the  success  has  been  gained. 

Were  this  the  only  great  quality  in  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  financier, 
there  would  be  some  cause  to  wonder  at  the  excuse  he  has  given  for 
applying  to  his  finance  the  epithets,  adventurous  and  crotchety.     It 
is  a  remarkable  alliance  with  love  of  subtlety  and  detail,  and  with 
abounding  activity  and  energy,  which  has  introduced  into  Glad- 
stonian  budgets  those  brilliant  devices  from  which  common  people 
are  apt  to  revolt.     But  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  all  his  foundation  of 
oommonplaceness  and  steady  popular  judgment,  would  yet  have  been 
very  little  in  finance  without  his  love  of  detail  and  wonderful  know- 
ledge of  expedients.     To  a  very  large  extent  this  only  means  that  he 
has  the  enthusiasm  of  his  occupation.     People  succeed  in  nothing 
unless  they  give  their  days  and  nights  to  it,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
given  to  finance  the  sweat  and  toil  of  many  years  of  his  life.     By 
dint  of  much  study  he  has  acquired  a  genuine  love  of  the  niceties  of 
the  malt-tax  credits,  the  alcoholic  test  in  the  wine-duties,  the  effect 
of  an  extra  Sunday  in  a  year  diminiBhing,  and  an  extra  day  in  leap- 
year  increasing,  the  amount  of  revenue,  and  the  infinitely  complex 
problems  which  are  bound  up  with  sugar.     He  had  a  real  intellectual 
pleasure  in  inventing  and  explaining  that  intricate  operation  B  in 
the  Terminable  Annuities  Bill  of  three  years  ago.     The  singularity 
IB,  that  people  rather  like  in  him  an  exposition  of  minute  detail 
which  hardly  another  financier  could  make  tolerable.     The  net  result 
is,  that  he  is  what  may  be  termed  rmS  in  finance — never  without 
resource  at  any  crisis.     The  abundance  of  expedients,  and  his  auda- 
city, have  damaged  him  in  the  past,  but  would  hardly  have  done  so 
if  full  justice  had  been  done  to  the  solid  qualities  in  which,  after  all, 
they  had  their  root. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  nevertheless,  has  conmiitted  many  financial  sins. 
Trying  so  many  ingenious  schemes,  he  could  not  but  fail  in  some ;  as 
he  failed  with  the  plan  for  converting  the  debt,  and  so  reducing  the 
interest,  in  his  budget  of  1853,  and  as  he  failed  on  a  smaller  scale 
with  the  stamp  on  shipping  forms,  which  he  expected  to  parallel 
his  successful  penny  stamp  on  receipts.  Perhaps,  too,  he  owes  to  the 
want  of  pliancy  in  his  nature  a  certain  capacity  of  provoking  and 
sthnulftting  opposition.  The  proposal  to  tax  the  charities  in  1863 
was  pushed  on  with  too  much  haste  and  vehemence ;  not  even  Mr. 
Gladstone  could  bring  all  the  world  to  see  at  once  the  force  of  that 
logic  by  which  the  conclusion  in  his  own  mind  was  slowly  bmlt  up. 
On  one  occasion,  too — in  1860 — ^his  haste  and  vehemence  led  him 
to  make  arrangements  which  would  have  landed  him  in  a  huge 
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deficit^  and  possibly  damaged  irretrieyably  his  financial  repute.  Tin 
primary  duty  of  financiers,  though  it  has  been  dwarfed  by  othei 
considerations,  cannot  wholly  sink  into  abejranee,  and  a  great  goli 
between  expenditure  and  income  would  not  have  been  forgiven.  In 
&ime68,  however,  it  must  be  allowed,  Mr.  Gladst(Ae  was  at  leasi 
conscious  of  the  risk,  and  was  only  more  passionately  bent  than  othen 
on  the  remissions  he  was  effecting.  As  we  could  hardly  have  had 
the  work  done  at  all  without  him,  the  error  is  comparatively  venial 
It  is,  perhaps,  a  graver  fault  that  on  the  question  of  expenditure  hifl 
teaching  and  preaching  have  been  too  one-sided.  He  has  taken  a 
somewhat  narrow  view,  with  the  obstinacy  of  his  nature,  and  harped 
upon  that — ^very  effectively,  no  doubt,  but  not  with  the  effect  a  fuller 
exposition  would  have  had.  It  is  not  the  whole  truth  about  expen- 
diture that  it  is  to  be  discussed  as  a  natural  evil,  which  financiers 
must  league  themselves  with  such  allies  as  they  can  get  to  keep 
under.  Ifor  can  any  certain  measure  of  expenditure  be  found  in  a 
comparison  between  one  period  and  another.  In  addition  to  what  he 
has  done  beyond  pointing  out  the  importance  of  a  nation  aetting  a 
scale  for  itself,  and  comparing  always  the  price  it  pays  in  taxation 
with  what  it  gets  in  money  spent,  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  done 
well  to  examine  directly  the  services  to  which  the  money  is  applied. 
7he  exposure  of  iuefficiency  and  waste,  of  the  multitude  of  useless 
objects  which  are  sought  after,  would  have  been  worth  a  great  many 
speeches  in  the  air,  which  left  behind  a  vague  doubt  whether  theie 
was  not  something  right  on  the  other  side — ^whether,  with  all  its 
inconveniences,  the  high  expenditure  had  not  some  excuse.  Direct 
teaching  by  the  highest  financial  authorities  on  the  principles  of 
military  and  naval  expenditure  is  really  a  good  deal  required ;  and 
Mr.  Gladstone,  if  some  critics  are  right,  might  only  too  easily  have 
shown  how  all  the  efficiency  talked  of,  or  even  more  real  efficieney, 
might  have  been  gained  at  less  cost. 

Imperfect  as  this  survey  has  been,  it  may  not  be  impossibla  to 
derive  from  it  some  clue  to  the  Aiture.  The  general  features  of  the 
situation,  it  will  be  evident,  are  substantially  the  same.  If  we  have 
no  longer  to  do  with  the  extension  of  a  free-trade  policy,  our  revenue 
being  derived  from  no  protective  duties,  and  our  tariff  being  so  con- 
trived as  to  yield  a  large  revenue  with  the  least  possible  injury  to 
trade,  and  the  least  trouble  to  the  tax-payer,  we  have  still  the  main 
•condition  of  all — ^the  rapid  increase  in  the  national  wealth  and  the 
elasticity  of  the  revenue.  The  present  temporary  arrest  of  our  pn^press 
—if,  indeed,  there  has  been  any  real  arrest — does  not  alter  the  general 
set  of  the  current,  which  begins  once  more  to  flow  in  the  (dd  dizee- 
iion.  We  may  feurly  count  on  the  revival  of  prosp^ty  for  an  inde- 
finite period  to  come,  just  because[labour  grows  daily  more  inteUigent 
and  effective,  and  mechanical  agencies  are  continually  multiplied.  A 
financier  may  safely  count  on  a  return  to  neady  the  old  average  of 
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one  and  three-quarter  millions  increase  in  the  year.  Such  a  fact 
must  furnish  ever-new  opportunities  of  great  budgets,  and  would 
have  furnished  an  opportunity  two  years  since  had  there  been  any 
one  to  seize  it,  or  had  the  country  not  been  occupied  with  other 
matters.  The  opportunity  may  at  once  be  made  by  reducing  expen- 
diture to  the  level  at  which  it  stood  when  that  opportunity  arose,  and 
'Irusting  to  the  immediate  revival  of  the  revenue.  But  without  any 
-each  effort — by  merely  keeping  things  as  they  are,  or  reducing  a 
^ery  little — any  Government  may  easily  have  the  chance  of  con- 
-tinoing  the  work.  Is  it  worth  continuing ;  or  are  there  any  counter- 
schemes  to  make  the  finance  of  the  new  period  altogether  novel  P 

Looking  at  the  past,  there  is  hardly  a  doubt  as  to  what  the  action 
^f  financiers  should  be,  or  as  to  the  line  of  action  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  recommend.    There  is  still  much  in  a  financier's  power  towards 
ameliorating  the  lot  of  the  masses.     The  duty  on  corn,  the  taxes  on 
locomotion,  not  a  few  of  the  stamp-duties,  the  fire-insurance  tax,  the 
tea  and  sugar  duties,  are  all  burdens  whose  abolition  woidd  benefit 
the  country,  and  for  the  most  part  put  money  directly  into  the 
pockets  of  the  poor.     So  long  as  taxes  of  this  kind  remain,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  country  grows  as  it  has  done,  it  will  be  the  business  of 
financiers  to  give  people  the  benefit  of  the  facts.     That  taxation  may 
rapidly  be  made  much  less  burdensome  than  it  is  should  be  the  guide  of 
their  action.     The  objection  may  be  urged  that  people  would  really 
gain  more  by  a  more  judicious  expenditure — as  on  education  and  other 
things  which  are  now  starved.     But  sudden  expenditure  on  a  large 
scale,  even  for  the  best  of  objects,  is  not  likely  to  be  productive- — is 
not  likely  in  this  country  to  be  tried ;  so  that  finance  ministers  may 
remain  at  ease  notwithstanding  this  contingency.     They  need  not 
apprehend  any  expense  to  swamp  their  budgets  if  there  is  any  decent 
management,  procuring  for  the  country  all  the  real  benefit  it  can 
gain.     The  most  extravagant  could  hardly  pretend  that  the  new 
things  wanted  will  cost  the  country  an  increasing  amount  of  nearly 
two  millions  a  year,  which  would  be  necessary  to  keep  pace  with  the 
increasing  growth  of  revenue.     Others,  however,  will  say  that  atten- 
tion should  exclusively  be  given,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  to  the 
diminution  of  the  debt.     But  this  purpose  ought  surely  to  be  com- 
patible with  very  large  remissions  of  taxation,  as  it  was,  in  point  of 
feet,  during  Mr.  Gladstone's  last  period.     To  divide  the  work  would 
be  a  very  fair  arrangement,  applying  equal  sums  to  the  remission  of 
taxation  and  the  reduction  of  debt — an  arrangement  which  has  this 
advantage,  that  every  diminution  of  the  debt  lessens  the  annual 
charge,  and  so  increases  the  surfduses  that  Aiture  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer  may  expect  to  give  away.    How  much  may  be  done  in 
tliii  direction  is  perhaps  not  well  understood»     But  two  facts  may 
iet  it  in  a  proper  light.     One  is  that  during  Ihe  last  fifty  years 
the  capital  of  the  debt  has  been  reduced  by  a  hundred  millions. 
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During  the  next  fifty,  if  we  only  have  a  similar  period  of  broken 
peace,  we  should,  if  we  do  as  well  as  the  last  two   generations, 
reduce  the  debt  by  three  hundred  millions.     Our  taxable  income  is 
three  times  greater  than  it  was  in  1816,  and  we  should  be  capable  of 
thrice  the  effort.     The  other  fact  is,  what  might  have  been  during 
the  last  sixteen  years  if  the  growth  of  expenditure  had  been  checked 
with  firmer  hand.     Long  before  this  the  free  breakfast-table,  which 
Mr.  Bright  has  imagined,  might  have  been  enjoyed,  and  the  capital  of 
the  debt  still  farther  reduced.    If  we  choose  to  stand  still,  and  devote  all 
our  surpluses  with  accumulations  to  paying  off  debt,  we  might  accom- 
plish as  much  in  the  next  ten  as  we  have  done  in  the  last  fifty  years. 
Of  course,  all  this  must  be  written  barring  accidents,  but  it  proves  the 
measure  of  the  nation's  ability ;  and,  much  as  may  be  allowed  before- 
hand for  accidents,  it  is  hardly  wise  to  forget  a  high  aim  altogether, 
merely  because  an  undefined  worst  may  happen.    The  facts  show,  how- 
cvi  r,  that  even  a  great  disaster — a  war  on  the  largest  scale — ^might 
occur  without  arresting  for  a  long  time  the  work  of  financial  reform.  It 
is  surely,  then,  the  more  allowable  to  look  forward  to  a  better  Aiture 
for  our  masses,  for  better  conditions  of  existence  so  far  as  the  State 
can  make  them  better,  than  these  now  enjoy.     Not  only  might  there 
be  a  free  breakfast-table,  but,  better  still,  it  should  be  possible  in 
a  very  near  future  to  make  England  a  free  port,  except  for  spirits 
and  tobacco,  without  entertaining  any  grand  scheme  of  direct  taxa- 
tion.    Of  course  so  much  will  not  be  done  without  raising  the  ques- 
tion of  equalising  taxation  upon  the  various  classes  of  the  community 
— a   question  which  the  working  classes  will  not  lose  by  having 
raised ;  but  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so  much,  the  worst  difficulties  of 
the  question  may  be  evaded.     With  the  income-tax  at  a  vanishing 
point,  if  not  quite  abolished,  the  richest  classes  could  hardly  com- 
plain of  others  gaining  rather  more  than  they  do  by  the  wholesale 
remissions  of  taxation  which  conmion  prosperity  has  made  possible. 

Of  course  the  financial  work  of  the  next  few  years  will  include 
much  more  than  this.  The  succession-duty  may  be  further  extended, 
the  charities  taxed,  and  many  more  expedients  tried.  There  are 
points  without  number  for  financial  ingenuity,  and  in  a  Government 
of  his  own,  Mr.  Gladstone  may  be  expected  to  aid  with  all  the  sug- 
gestions his  experience  and  study  have  furnished.  Above  all  is  the 
question  of  extending  the  principle  which  has  been  called  in  to 
sanction  the  purchase  of  the  telegraphs.  Here,  too,  much  might  be 
said  to  show  how  well  disposed  Mr.  Gladstone  will  be  to  venture 
farther  in  this  direction — to  acquire  the  railway  monopoly,  and  work 
it  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community.  This  will  be  the  intro- 
duction of  some  novelty  in  finance,  as  the  State  may  lose  or  gain, 
financially,  by  the  experiment,  though  the  community  can  only  gain ; 
but  it  does  not  seriously  affect  the  prospect  of  direct  financial  benefit 
through  the  continuance  of  the  work  of  reform  in  its  recent  groove. 

BOBEBT  GiFFSN. 
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Gbjlffiti   dItalia.      By  W.  W.  Story.     William  Blackwood  and   Sons, 

Edinburgh  and  London.     1868.     7^.  6d. 

DiTBiNa  the  last  thirty  years  men  of   science  have  been  notably  active  in 

accumulating  results  such  us  have   gone  far  to  constitute   a  definite  and 

iuTaluable  science  of  psychology :  year  after  year  has  seen  some  pinnacle  or 

bastion  added  to  the  great  edifice,  and  year  after  year  the  admitted  importance 

of  this  branch  of  physiology  has  increased.    Nowhere  has  the  movement  been 

more  Tigorously  forwarded  than  in  England,  and  in  no  other  country  is  there 

io  able  an  array  of  really  scientific  psychologists.    This  being  the  case,  it  would 

be  strange  if  there  were  no  corresponding  movement  in  the  world  of  art — science 

and  art  being  as  they  are  so  much  more  intimately  connected  than  a  mere 

superficial  view  of  them  would  lead  one  to  suppose.    For  the  artistic  equivalent 

of  this  scientific  movement  we  should  naturally  look  first  to  the  head  of  the 

arts :  nor  will  he  who  looks  there  be  disappointed.    Whoever  has  followed  out 

the  history  of  poetry  during  the  last  thirty  years  must  have  observed  a  great 

change  in  the  subjects  selected  for  treatment,  as  well  as  in  the  manner  of 

treating  them.    The  entity  ''nature,'*  which  before  the  present  era  of  poetry 

absorbed  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  esthetic  energies,  has  in  its  turn  been 

absorbed  by  the  real  being,  man ;  and  the  great  bulk  of  poetic  force  is  now 

l>rought  to  bear  on  the  treatment  of  man,  and  of  man  alone— for  whatever  our 

poets  now  find  to  say  about  inanimate  nature  is  not  of  an  apostrophic  kind, 

Imt  of  an  order  having  reference  to  nature  merely  in  its  bearings  on  man. 

Under  these  auspices,  the  Psychological  School  of  Poetry  has  been  forming ; 

and  it  is  still  forming,  for  a  school  of  poetry  does  not  spring  up  and  become 

fdll-blown  without  ample  time.    Hitherto  the  school  has  consisted  of  one 

master,  who  has  been  entirely  devoted  to  the  treatment  of   psychological 

sabjects,  and  of  the  dispersed  results  of  that  master's  influence  traceable  in  the 

irorks  of  many  younger  or  lesser  poets.    That  master  is  Browning ;  and  it  is 

hia  Tery  devotion  to  a  pure  method — ^his  entire  abstinence  from  all  attempt  to 

popularise  his  thoughts — ^that  has  kept  him  up  to  the  present  time  so  far  behind 

Tennyson  in  numerical  circulation.    Tennyson  has  followed  the  psychological 

method  only  so  fiur  as  it  could  be  used  without  going  into  subjects  which  the 

popular  voice  would  condemn  as  too  abstruse  or  too  unbeautiful  for  poetry ; 

md  he  has  also  given  himself  to  the  formation  of  an  idyllic  school  of  poetry — 

a  school  much  more  widely  acceptable,  because  more  easily  intelligible.    But 

whai  the  laureate  has  taken  up  subjects  psychologically,  he  has  produced 

admirable  results— especially  in  the  case  of  "Maud,"  which,  accordingly,  is 

fbid  least  popular  of  all  his  works,  though  perhaps  the  greatest  in  execution. 

Browning  has  applied  the  psychological  principle  both  to  the  drama  and  to 
lyrical  poetry ;  but  his  chief  innovation  has  been  in  the  construction  of  pieces 
which  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  lyrics,  though  often  l3rrical  in  metre. 
It  would  be  untimely  now  to  enter  upon  the  dramatic  application  of  the 
principle,  as  it  is  with  the  other  applications  that  we  are  at  present  con- 
In  the  domain  of  lyric  poetry  proper  the  princi|>al  innovation  consists 
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in  the  confining  of  poetry  entirely  to  the  motions  of  the  human  soul,  and 
treating  these  with  an  unprecedented  minuteness  and  carefulness  of  analysis, 
and  with  a  special  attention  to  the  adaptation  of  metre  and  rhythm  to  the 
exigencies  of  each  subject.  In  the  longer  pieces,  which  are  written  in  lyrical 
metres,  or  blank  yerse,  according  to  the  subject,  there  is  a  large  and  what  may 
be  called  dramatic  use  of  the  monologue  form.  In  each  monologue  some 
particular  point  of  interest  in  the  history  of  a  human  soul  is  taken  up.  The 
soul,  whether  historical  or  fictitious,  generally  speaks  for  itself  all  that  10 
spoken — the  artist  invariably  refraining  from  any  appearance  as  a  spokesman. 
In  the  course  of  the  monologue  all  circumstances  in  the  past  development  of  the 
soul  which  are  available  for  illuminating  the  present  point  are  brought  out,  and 
the  present  and  past  action  of  other  human  beings  on  the  speaker  is  indicated 
either  by  detail  on  the  speaker's  part,  or  by  some  such  aiiifice  as  a  sudden 
change  in  the  tone  of  the  monologue,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  person 
addressed  has  said  or  done  something ;  and  sometimes  the  whole  expression  of 
the  actual  speaker  is  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  another  soul — the  idealised  repro- 
duction of  another  character,  or  set  of  mental  phenomena.  This  method,  of 
course,  affords  a  great  compactness  and  symmetry  to  the  series  of  circumstanooi 
relating  to  the  particular  mind  under  treatment ;  and  the  attention  of  the  reader 
is  to  a  large  extent  concentrated  on  that  one  soul,  though  it  is  quite  possible 
to  treat  a  plurality  of  souls  ably  in  one  monologue.  Now,  although  the  influence 
of  Browning's  method  may  be  clearly  enough  discerned  in  many  collections  of 
contemporary  poems,  there  has  not  until  now  been  any  compact  and  decided 
outcome  of  this  psychological  tendency  over  and  above  the  magnificent  works 
of  the  great  master  himself. 

Those  who  have  known  that  the  hand  which  chiselled  the  '*  Cleopatra  "  of  the 
1862  Exhibition,  and  wrote  *'Boba  di  Eoma,"  has  also  been  for  some  years 
past  contributing  poems  to  sundry  magazines,  must  have  read  those  poems 
with  considerable  interest  as  they  appeared  from  time  to  time ;  and  whoever 
read  Mr.  Story's  **  Primitive  Christian  in  Eome,"  published  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  for  December,  1866,  must  have  been  struck  at  once  with  the  ability  of 
that  poem  as  a  product  of  the  psychological  method  employed  by  Browning. 
So  able  was  that  piece  that  it  was  evident  that  the  author  was  no  novice,  though 
it  was  just  as  evident  that  he  was  not  a  poet  of  the  first  water.  The  poem 
lacked  music  more  than  anything  else ;  but  even  in  that  it  was  not  glaringly 
deficient;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  so  well  thought  out,  the  historic 
situation  as  well  as  the  attitude  of  the  speaker's  mind  were  so  well  rounded 
off  to  an  issue,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  interested  to  know  what  hoard 
of  such  wares  tie  author  was  saving  up.  Here  at  last  is  his  book ;  and  exces- 
sively interesting  will  it  be  found  to  all  who  care  for  anything  more  than  mere 
jingle  or  "  sentiment "  in  poetry. 

The  largest  piece  in  the  book-^the  piece,  too,  which  is  placed  firsi^-^is 
entitled  **Ginevra  da  Siena."  It  is  a  very  elaborate  monologue,  and  the 
author  has  not  displayed  in  it  that  reticence  of  desoriptiveness  and  of  violent 
action  that  a  contemplative  mind  finds  abundantly  to  praise  in  Browning'a 
large  monologues — ^which  are  devoted  with  far  greater  unity  of  purpose  to  the 
exposition  of  mental  phenomena,  both  intellectual  and  emotional.  Some  of  his> 
earlier  productions  of  this  class — some  few  pieces  which  ho  now  calls  dramaiic 
Tovnanixi  and  dramatic  Jyrics — betray  far  more  of  this  love  of  physical  activity ». 
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M,  for  instance,  <<The  Elicit  of  tlie  Duciiees"  and  <<  Waring,"  "Howfhejr 
Bronglit  tlie  Qood  News,*'  and  the  **  Cayalier  Tunes."  And  we  might  infSor,. 
£rom  analogy,  that  this  **  Gineyra  da  Siena"  is  a  younger  piece  of  Mr.  Story's 
than  many  in  the  book.  The  Countess  Gineyra,  who  is  shut  up  in  a  lonely 
yilla  by  a  jealous  husband,  recoiLnts  her  whole  sad  story  to  a  female  Mend. 
She  tells  how  she  was  married,  how  her  husband  was  cold  and  distant  from 
first  to  last,  how  the  birth  of  their  child  failed  to  warm  his  heart,  how  he 
brought  a  kinsman  to  the  house  for  her  to  entertain,  and  daily  left  them 
together,  and  how  they  two  became  mutually  enamoured.  Then  follows  the 
account  of  her  loyer's  proposal  to  fly  together,  her  difficult  but  decided  rejection, 
suspicion  on  the  part  of  her  husband,  the  murdmr  of  her  lover  by  her  husband 
in  single  combat,  and  finally  the  incarceration  of  herself— guilty  of  a  foreign  loye, 
though  innocent  of  the  great  transgression.  All  this  is  giyen  with  considerable 
detail,  and  interspersed  with  much  description  of  aooessories ;  and  although  the 
▼hole  is  well  done,  and  there  is  no  dearth  of  beautiful  thoughts,  it  is  difficult 
not  to  feel  that  the  evident  intention  to  concentrate  the  reader's  mind  on  the 
one  set  of  phenomena — the  painful  deyelopment  and  decadence  of  Gineyra's 
emotional  life — is  in  a  measure  foiled  by  a  too  copious  introduction  of  detail  and 
circumstance.  Still  the  poem  is  a  good  poem ;  and  what  is  more  to  the  point. 
So  far  as  the  success  of  the  book  is  concerned,  it  is  a  very  interesting  poem* 
Xlie  quality  of  the  blank  yerse,  too,  is  smooth,  and  the  jntch  high,  and  the 
lUethod  of  yerse,  though  not  productiye  of  the  exquisite  eflbcts  in  rhythmic  and 
V^erbal  mosaic  affected  by  extreme  modems,  is  far  from  antiquated. 

The  quality  of  yerse  is  much  the  same  in  the  '*  Primitiye  Christian,"  and 
^ther  poems  written  in  blank  iambics ;  but  the  quality  of  thought  is  yery  much 
higher  and  deeper  in  that  as  in  many  others.  Not  imitatiye  of  Browning  in 
^^latters  of  detail,  Mr.  Story  has  yet,  in  the  best  of  his  poems,  clearly  assimilated 
e  method  of  this  most  original  and  powerful  of  contemporary  poets,  and, 
should  say,  he  has  consciously  and  studiously  assimilated  it — a  thing  which  is 
more  to  his  credit,  looking  at  the  difficulty  of  working  in  that  method  as 
c:^oni}>ared  with  many  others.  The  ** Primitiye  Christian"  affords,  poetically, 
admirable  resume  of  a  great  historic  period,  by  means  of  a  type ;  and  the 
though  deep  and  solid,  is  yery  far  from  dry.  Ajiother,  just  as  com- 
^^letely  in  this  method,  is  **  In  the  Ajitechamber  of  Monsignore  del  Fiocco" — 
^^  piece  which  is  altogether  excellent  from  nearly  all  points  of  yiew.  It  is  short, 
fesrilliant,  pithy,  and  thoroughly  well  compacted — ^far  more  so  than  the  last 
^mentioned,  which,  though  necessarily  discursiye,  might  perhaps  be  thought 
•pen  to  the  charge  of  superfluous  diffuseness.  '*  In  the  Ajitechamber,"  a  more 
half  unwilling  scryant  of  **  Monsignore  del  Fiocco,"  summarises  his 
gled  feelings  of  disgust  and  scorn  at  the  psychological  spectacle  afforded 
his  master,  who  has  been  so  successful  in  the  church  that  he  is  about  to  be- 
a  cardinal ;  and  the  contrast  between  the  half-frank  discutant  {frank  for 
medieyal  Italian),  and  the  oily,  unctuous,  but  immoral  dignitary  discussed,  is 
boldly  and  artistically  rendered,  that  the  piece  almost  recalls  the  brilliant 
'^'SalOoqiiy  of  the  Spanish  Cloister,"  or  the  more  than  brilliant  **  Bishop  Orders 
^usTomb."  After  running  rapidly  through  yarious  charges  against  the  corrupt 
^wdseiast— charges  more  thrown  in  by  the  most  artistic  innuendo  than  by  direct 
expression — this  healthy-minded  servant,  healthy-minded  because  submitting 


} 
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to  a  oormpt  but  ineyiiable  role  under  strong  mental  proteet,  endaluB  monologue 
thus:— 

"  And  thiB  remindB  me— did  70a  ever  know 
Nina,  that  tall,  majestic,  fierce-eyed  girl. 
With  blue-black  hair,  which,  when  she  loosed  it,  shook 
Its  crimpled  darlmpus  almost  to  the  floor  P — 
She  that  was  friend  to  Monsignor  while  yet 
Ho  was  a  humble  Abb6 — bom  indeed 
In  the  same  town  and  came  to  live  in  Rome  ? 
Not  know  her  ?    She,  I  mean,  who  disappeared 
Some  ten  years  back,  and  God  knows  how  or  why  ? 
Well,  Nina, — are  yon  sure  there's  no  one  near  ? — 
Nina — 

Per  Dio !  how  his  stinging  bell 
Startled  my  blood,  as  if  the  Monsignor 
Cried  out  "  You,  Giacomo ;  what,  there  again. 
At  your  old  trick  of  talking  P    Hold  your  tongue ! ' 
And  so  I  will,  per  Bacco,  so  I  will ; — 
Who  tcUs  no  secrets  breaks  no  confidence. 
Nature,  as  Monsignor  has  often  said, 
Gave  us  two  eyes,  two  ears,  and  but  one  tongue. 
As  if  to  say, '  Tell  half  you  see  and  hear ;' 
And  Tm  an  ass  to  let  my  tongue  run  on. 
After  such  lessons.    There  he  rings  again ! 
Vengo — per  Dio — Vengo  subito.*' 

'  In  the  Tolume  before  us  there  is  great  variety  of  subject,  and  no  monotony 
of  metrical  execution ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  poems  are  in  the  one  method ; 
and  though  many  of  them  are  of  such  superior  quality  that  they  must  draw 
attention  wherever  met,  the  chief  point  to  bo  remarked  upon  is  the  author^s 
great  success  in  the  use  of  this  very  difficult  and  essentially  modem  method. 
A  few  pieces  of  quite  another  fashion  there  are  in  the  volume,  and  some  of 
theee  are,  to  say  the  least,  excessively  musical.  Take,  for  instance,  these  three 
verseB  from  a  short  poem,  entitled,  **  The  River  of  Life,"  not  wonderfully  deep 
or  original  in  thought,  but  they  are  surely  happy  in  expression : — 

'*  How  swift  by  the  flowery  banks  it  rushes, 
Where  love  and  joy  are  at  play, 
And  stretch  out  their  hands  with  laughter  and  blushes. 
And  beg  it  in  vain  to  stay ! 

^'  How  slow  through  the  sullen  marsh  of  sorrow 
It  cree];)8  with  a  lingering  pain  ; 
When  night  comes  down  and  we  long  for  the  morrow. 
And  longing  is  all  in  vain ! 

"O'er  sparkling  shoals  of  glittering  folly. 
O'er  deeps  of  dreadful  crime, 
0*cr  gladness  and  madness  and  melancholy, 
Through  fears  and  hopes  sublime.  .  .  .'* 

There  is  not  much  of  this  stamp,  most  of  the  contents  of  the  volume  being 
more  modem  in  style,  as  well  as  far  more  thoughtful  in  tone ;  and  the  book 
cannot  but  add  greatly  to  Mr.  Story's  already  more  than  respectable  reputation 
aa  an  artist.  H.  Buxioir  FoBJCiv. 
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Fbom  the  Leyaitt,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Danube.     By  B.  Abthxjk 
Arnold.     2  Yols.    London :  Chapman  and  Hall.    20s, 

Mr.  Arnold  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  produced  a  pleasant  and 
readable  record  of  his  travels  in  regions  which  have  been  described  quite 
often  enough  to  make  this  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  He  really  has  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  places  he  has  visited.  Wherever  he  has  gone  he  has 
kept  his  eyes  and  ears  open,  and  striven,  as  far  as  possible,  to  find  out  what 
manner  of  life  the  people  were  leading, — ^what  they  were  doing  and  thinking 
about.  The  book  consists,  Mr.  Arnold  tells  us  in  an  adveriUement,  of  letters 
"entirely  written  en  route"  and  he  has  preferred  to  leave  these  as  they 
originally  stood,  as  thereby  securing  to  the  reader  '*  actual  impressions  of  the 
traveller  in  the  words  called  up  by  present  scenes  and  incidents.**  Without  at  all 
undervaluing  this  advantage,  we  think  that  too  much  has  been  sacrificed  to  it. 
The  work  would  certainly  have  been  improved  bj'^  judicious  compression ;  and 
though  the  style  is,  in  the  main,  fresh  and  flowing,  it  is  sometimes  unstudied 
to  carelessness,  and  the  haste  of  composition  has  betrayed  Mr.  Arnold  into  one 
or  two  slips  of  the  pen  which  ever  so  little  reflection  would  have  prevented. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  volume  is  devoted  to  Mr.  Arnold's  impressions 
of  the  political  and  social  condition  and  prospects  of  modem  Greece.  Of  course, 
U>  visit  Athens  and  say  nothing  of  the  remains  of  her  ancient  artistic  glory 
Wliich  are  still  left  her  is,  we  suppose,  impossible,  and  Mr.  Arnold  has  duly 
Visited  and  described  them.  But  this  is  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  his  work. 
QCis  heart  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  in  it.  His  admiration  is  sincere 
lud  unaffected,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  his  warmest  interests  are  all  bound  up  in 
h<5tion  and  progress,  and  the  hold  of  art  on  such  minds  cannot  after  all  be  more 
-linTi  slender. 

Though  Mr.  Arnold  is  by  no  means  hopeless  as  to  the  future  of  Greece,  he 
concurs  with  nearly  every  one  who  has  investigated  the  matter,  in  drawing 
k.  Tery  gloomy  picture  of  the  present.  She  is  ruining  herself,  he  says,  in  a 
^^lind  following  of  her  *'  Great  Idea,'* — that  of  overthrowing  Ottoman  rule  in 
Sozope,  and  setting  up  a  GFreek  empire,  with  the  seat  of  government  either  at 
Athens  or  Constantinople  in  its  stead  : — an  end  he  does  not  think  unattainable, 
1^  Greece,  by  showing  herself  faithful  in  a  few  things,  wore  to  prove  her  fitness 
^D  be  entrusted  with  many  things,  but  not  to  be  gained  per  saltumy  which  is  the 
ik:a[ily  method  Greek  pride  and  impatience  will  consent  to  adopt.  She  is  ruining 
^•erself  literally,  for  while  the  collected  revenue  of  the  country  amounted,  in 
^  «67,  to  27,000,000  drachmas  (24,300,000  francs),  the  Greek  Government  have 
for  months  past  spending,  directly  and  indirectly,  nearly  one-half  in 
of  the  Cretan  insurrection.  Meanwhile,  the  great  want  of  the  country 
^  cajntal  to  open  up  its  resources,  which  are  ample,  but  unavailable  with- 
^-^t  roads  and  an  improved  system  of  agriculture.  But  capital  will  not  be 
^"ttrmcted  until  the  system  of  government  is  such  as  to  ensure  security  of 
•:5i'e  and  property,  which  at  present,  at  any  rate  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
iLoes  not  exist.  The  king  is  powerless :  there  is  nothing  between  him  and 
^%e  Boul6, — the  Bepresentative  Assembly  elected  by  universal  sufi&rage,  nearly 
^31  poor  men,  hungry  for  place  and  pay,  and  full  of  the  Great  Idea.  As 
^■^sng  as  the  king  will  go  along  with  the  national  aspirations  he  may  be 
k^^lerated ;  if  ho  attempted  to  check  them  and  turn  them  in  a  more  healthy 
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direction  he  would  to  a  certainty  sliare  the  fate  of  Otho.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  with  this  spectacle  before  them  the  Christians  of  Epirus,  of  Thessaly, 
and  of  Eoumelia,  however  ill-disposed  towards  the  rule  of  the  Sultan, 
show  no  eagerness  to  transfer  themselves  to  that  of  King  George.  StiU 
Mr.  Arnold  speaks  hopefully  of  the  future.  *^  You  would  quite  misunderstand 
me,"  ho  writes,  **  if  you  infer  from  what  has  been  said,  that  I  think  Greek 
independence  a  failure,  or  in  any  danger  of  a  fall.  I  cannot  but  think  that 
a  people  so  clever,  so  adroit,  so  temperate — drunkenness  is  unknown  in  Greece 
— so  united  by  traditions  of  the  past  and  by  their  religion,  are  destined  to 
attain  in  a  great  degree  the  fulElmeut  of  their  Idea."  He  is  of  opinion, 
indeed,  that  the  Cretan  insurrection  has  sufficiently  proved  itself  successful, 
and  that, it  is  fully  time  for  the  Great  Powers  to  insist  on  Turkey  abandoning 
the  struggle  and  allowing  the  island  to  annex  itself  to  the  Gre^  kingdom. 
He  thinks  this  would  act  as  an  encouragement  to  Greece  to  enter  upon  a 
course  of  solid  domestic  reform.  It  may  bo  so ;  but  it  seems  to  us  rather  more 
likely  that  it  would  be  an  incentive  to  her  to  ''  go  and  do  likewise  "  in  another 
quarter. 

Mr.  Arnold  gives  an  interesting  account  of  a  visit  to  an  English  proprietor  in 
Eubo^ — the  son  **  of  one  of  the  few  Englishmen  who,  connecting  themselves 
with  Greece  in  the  time  of  the  Eovolution,  have  maintained  a  residence  in  the 
country' — and  the  owner  of  an  estate  of  about  fifty  square  miles  of  plain,  forest » 
and  mountain."  This  afiforded  him  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  character 
and  manners  of  the  Greek  peasantry  when  far  removed  from  the  influence  of 
town  life.     His  estimate  is  decidedly  favourable : — 

rr  ** These  Greek  peasants,  with  their  wild,  free  manners,  are  not  tongue-tied  like  poor 
Hodge  of  England.  His  talking  maehino  moves  ns  slowly  as  the  giant  hoo£B  of  his 
lumbering  team  ;  but  these  active  Eubcrans,  who  can  rarely  read  or  write — ^who  sloep 
with  family  and  oxen  in  one  smoky  shed — who  think  themselves  well  fed  on  bread  and 
oHves,  with  an  occasional  egg — made  use  of  eloquent  and  not  imgracefiil  gestures  in 
talking  with  their  master,  and,  as  for  words,  no  bore  of  the  House  of  Conmions  could  be 
80  voluble.  Obedient  of  course  they  are,  for  all  that  belongs  to  them  is  in  the  power 
of  the  landowner.  The  position  of  the  landlord  in  such  a  eountry  is  feudal,  and  law  and 
free  institutions  have  only  a  pretended  influence.  Everything  depends  on  the  personal 
character  and  habits  of  the  proprietor ;  the  peasantry  have  one  remedy  against  injustice, 
not  an  inefifcctive  one :  they  may  shoot  the  proprietor,  or  stab  him  with  their  Icmg 
knives,  with  very  little  danger  of  the  murderers  being  discovered ;  but,  as  to  law,  they 
know  nothing  of  it,  and  it  is  too  far  from  them  to  come  at  their  want.*'  (vol.  i. 
pp.  247,  248.) 

The  peasants  have  no  agreement,  no  tenant-right  but  their  landlord's  good- 
will. After  the  June  harvest  they  bring  the  ripe  wheat  to  the  o/ontd,  the  public 
threshing-floor  of  the  village,  where  it  is  threshed.  The  landlord  takes  a  third, 
government  officials  assess  the  taxes,  which  are  afterwards  collected  in  money, 
the  rest  is  the  peasant's.  All  these  peasants,  says  Mr.  Arnold,  poor  as  they  are, 
possess  some  property,  and  more  thrift  than  English  labourers.  **  There  are 
many  estates,"  he  adds,  **  in  this  island,  and  perhaps  some  day  this  will  be  added 
to  the  number,  which  belong  absolutely  to  the  peasant  community.  The 
illiterate,  hard-working  men  have  bought  out  the  proprietors,  binding  them- 
selves to  pay  the  purchase  money  in  four  or  five  years.  In  all  cases  it  has  been 
paid,  and  they  are  the  possessors  of  the  best  farmed,  best  managed,  and  most 
productive  properties  in  the  island  "  (vol.  i.  p.  273). 
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Mr.  Arnold  is  confessedly  no  ''  Turkopliile/'  and  does  not  belieye  iliat  the 
Sultan  and  his  Goyemment  are  at  all  in  earnest  in  their  professed  zeal  for 
reform.  The  new  Council  of  State,  promised  by  the  Saltan  in  his  speech 
of  May  10th  of  this  year,  is,  according  to  Mr.  Arnold,  a  mere  mockery,  as  far 
as  purposes  of  good  goyemment  are  concerned.  How  can  a  body,  whose 
members  are  nominated  and  paid  by  the  Sultan,  be  expected  to  act  either  as  a 
dbeok  or  a  spur?  The  only  result  is  that  the  Qoyenxment  has  fifty  more 
salaries,  amounting  altogether  to  £100,000  a  year,  at  its  disposal.  *'  Of  the 
members  of  the  Council  nearly  three-fourths  are  Mussulmans,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  seats  are  diyided  between  (Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews.*'  So  much  for 
equality  of  representation.  The  rule  of  the  Turks  lasts,  says  Mr.  Amold» 
because  all  its  Christian  subjects,  howeyer  cordially  they  hate  it,  yet  hate  it  leas 
than  they  do  their  co-reHgionists.  It  lasts,  moreoyer,  because  there  is  no  power 
that  would  be  permitted  peaceably  to  take  its  place.  England's  great  concern 
is  that  the  Bosphorus,  under  whateyer  ruler,  shall  be  an  open  water-way  to  our 
com  supplies  from  the  regions  of  the  Danube.  The  interests  of  commerce  wHI 
be  quite  enough,  in  Mr.  Arnold's  opinion,  to  secure  this  end,  without  any  effort 
on  the  part  of  politicians. 

We  are  sorry  to  leaye  unnoticed  Mr.  Arnold's  account  of  the  perfbrmances  of 
the  howling  and  dancing  deryishes,  and  of  his  wanderings  in  the  Crimea,  and 
up  the  Danube.  The  book,  though  not  without  fiiults,  contains  much  to 
interest,  and  quite  dosorved  to  be  written.  GjBOBQE  SxoxT. 


Italian  Soulptoks:  being  a  Histoey  of  Sctjlptube  m  Northbew, 
SoTTTHERN,  AND  Eastebn  Italt.  By  Chablss  C.  Pe&kins.  Loudou : 
Longmans.  42«. 
Mb.  Perkins  deseryes  the  thanks  of  all  who  interest  themselyes  in  art- 
history  for  his  decision  to  complete,  in  the  form  now  before  us,  his  account  of 
the  plastic  art  of  Italy.  In  this  yolume  he  explores  with  thorough  detail  the 
ground  merely  glanced  at  in  the  introduction  to  his  preyious  yolumes  on  the 
Tuscan  sculptors,  and  sets  forth  the  character  and  deyelopment  of  the  schools  of 
*' stone-cutters,"  as  they  liked  best  to  call  themselyes,  that  sprang  up,  flourished, 
and  decayed  beside  that  of  Florence  in  the  less  brilliant  centres  of  cultiyation. 
For  Italian  sculpture  ho  has  thus  done  what  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cayalcaselle 
haTO  done  for  Italian  painting ;  and  we  may  now  congratulate  ourselyes  on 
possessing  in  the  English  language — ^though  not  precisely  by  English  writers, 
ainoe  Mr.  Perkins  is  an  American,  and  M.  Cayalcaselle  presumably  French — 
two  of  the  most  sensible  and  accurate  of  extant  works  of  detail  upon  the  fine 
aitt. 

The  illustrations,  compared  with  those  that  usually  occur  in  books  of  the 
kind,  are  in  this  case  of  exceptional  merit.  It  may  indeed  be  doubted  whether 
etching  is  at  best  a  suitable  method  for  the  representation  of  works  of  statuary; 
but  Mr.  Perkins's  etchings  haye  an  air  of  indiyidiiality,  and  a  degree  of  care, 
feeling,  and  delicacy  that  makes  them  always  pleasant  to  look  at.  Their  faults  are 
that  the  manner  of  execution,  perhaps  from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  is  often 
nearer  that  of  the  lino-engrayer  than  the  etcher ;  that  the  tint  of  the  proof- 
paper,  together  with  the  artist's  ayoidance  of  deep  cutting  and  all  strong 
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effects,  produce  an  impression  of  softness  and  compromise  very  foreign  to  the 
rough-hewn  character  of  most  of  the  works  represented ;  and  this  impression  is 
increased  by  a  certain  infirmity  and  timidity  of  drawing,  a  tentative  oyer- 
anziety  such  as  shakes  one's  confidence  in  its  own  result.  As  an  example  of 
the  designer's  weakness  may  be  quoted  the  statuette  by  Omodeo,  plate  xri. ;  as 
an  example  of  his  strength,  the  bronze  dragon  from  a  door-panel  at  Troja, 
plate  Ti. ;  while  the  frontispiece,  representing  the  noble  Venetian  statue  of 
Bartollomeo  Caleoni  on  horseback,  combines  a  fall  share  both  of  his  excellences 
and  defects. 

Such  as  they  are,  these  drawings,  together  with  the  handsome  appearance  of 
the  book,  giye  it  that  quality  without  which  it  could  not  command  a  very  wide 
attention.    A  book,  the  greater  part  of  which  consists,  and  cannot  but  consist, 
of  a  plain  description  of  second-rate  works  of  art,  is  difficult  to  read  through, 
and  can  never  be  very  alluring  for  the  general  public.    Neither  has  Mr. 
Perkins  the  gift  of  throwing  into  his  descriptions  that  kind  of  life  and  vividness 
which  might  bring  them  home  to  the  eyes  and  mind  of  his  readers ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  is  not  a  writer  of  genius ;  but  he  is  obviously  a  thorough  master  of  his 
subject;   the  materials  he  has  collected  are  plainly  the   result  of  diligent 
and  thoughtful  research;   and  they  are  arranged  in  a  straightforward  and 
intelligible  way,  that  makes  them  most   useful    to    the  student  and   most 
valuable  for  reference.    The  foot-notes  and  appendices  of  the  volume  form  a 
complete  magazine  of  authorities  for  obscure  points  in  the  art  and  biography  of 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  Italian  republics.     It  is  a  misfortune  for  the  author  that 
his  subject  constantly  brings  him  into  contact  with  episodes  of  the  complicated 
and  violent  history  of  those  ages,  and  as  constantly  prevents  him  from  following 
them  out,  or  giving  them  more  than  a  passing  allusion ;  so  that  the  reader's 
memory  gets  burdened  with  a  crowd  of  historical  names,  to  which,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  he  has  few  ideas  to  append.   So  again  with  the  artistic  names; 
the  writer  can  do  little  more  than  catalogue  a  multitude  of  these,  to  whom  no 
memories  attach,  and  whose  one  title  to  fame  consists  in  some  rigid  bas-relief  or 
fantastic  pulpit  in  a  decaying  church  of  Apulia  or  the  Abruzzi.    When,  how- 
ever, the  case  admits,  Mr.  Perkins  can  make  the  narrative  and  biographical 
parts  of  his  work  interesting  enough ;  as  when  he  deals  with  the  better  known 
sculptors  of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  centuries, — ^with  a  Calendario,  a  Biodo, 
an  Omodeo,  a  Bambaja,  a  Proporzia  do'  Rossi, — or  with  what  is  perhaps  still 
more  striking,  the  artistic  families  or  clans  of  North  Italy,  and  the  way  in 
which  certain  gifts  and  traditions  were  perpetuated  among  them.    The  chief  of 
these  were  the  Campionesi,  the  Maestri  Comacini,  the  Maestri  Antelani. 

Mr.  Perkins  limits  himself  throughout  to  detailed  narrative  and  description, 
and  does  not  sum  up  the  results  of  his  historical  and  artistic  facts  in  any  general 
conclusion.  There  will  probably,  however,  remain  upon  most  of  his  readers 
two  chief  impressions,  one  having  reference  to  the  history  and  the  other  to  the 
art  of  those  times.  What  will  come  out  in  the  strongest  light  as  a  historical 
fact,  is  the  complete  severance  of  religious  art  from  practical  morality,  at  the 
moment  of  the  greatest  strength  of  the  former.  There  are  instances  of  this  in 
the  case  of  a  hundred  feudal  lords,  the  infamy  of  whose  flagitious  lives  was  no 
bar  to  the  decoration  of  their  tombs  with  Christian  symbols,  and  figures  of 
Justice,  Temperance,  and  Charity.  There  is  a  crowning  instance  in  the  case  of 
Gian  Galeazzo  Yisconti,  the  meanest  of  all  the  villains  of  his  house,  who,  partly 
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to  make  Ids  peace  with  heaven,  but  £eu:  more  to  glorify  himself  on  earth, 
foonded  two  of  the  grandest  of  religious  buildings,  the  Certosa  of  Payia  and  the 
Doomo  of  Milan.  Again,  as  matter  of  art,  eYer3rthing  in  the  book  tends  to  con- 
firm the  conviction  that  painting,  and  not  sculpture,  was  the  natural  art  of  Italy. 
All  the  errors  of  Italian  sculpture  are  the  errors  of  a  painter  expressing  himself 
in  stone,— exaggerated  action,  over-strained  expression,  and  the  introduction  of 
pictorial  backgrounds  and  accessories.  The  history  of  the  art  is  everywhere 
the  same;  the  mannered  rigidity  of  its  infancy  gives  place  to  an  admirable  sense 
of  beauty  and  technical  skill,  directed  too  often  to  effects  not  properly  within  the 
reach  of  the  chisel ;  and  these  pass  into  the  vicious  extravagance  of  the  Baroque, 
without  attaining  any  culmination  thoroughly  admirable  except  under  the 
transitory  influence,  in  a  few  cities  and  schools,  of  the  classical  sentiment  as 
revived  in  Tuscany  by  the  great  NiccoU.  Sidney  Colvtn. 


SOME  BOOKS  OP  THE  MONTH. 


Ltui  Winter  in  the  United  States,    By  F.  Barham  ZmcKE.    London:  John 

Murray.     1868.     10«.  6c?. 

The  writer  spent  the  winter  of  1867-8  in  the  United  States,  visiting  the  chief 
cities  both  of  North  and  South,  as  well  as  the  Far  West,  without  either  the 
midisciiminating  enthusiasm  or  the  suppressed  or  declared  ill-will  between 
which  travellers  usually  alternate.  He  tells  us  a  good  deal  about  the  superficial 
condition  of  the  crushed  Confederation,  about  the  often-described  Common 
Schools,  about  the  ways  of  American  hotels  and  railroads  and  of  coach  travelling 
in  Uie  West ;  and  his  table-talk  is  not  deficient  in  good  sayings.  Mr.  Zincke 
had  not  time,  if  he  has  the  capacity,  to  go  very  deeply  into  the  social  movements 
and  tendencies  of  a  country  which,  in  spite  of  its  curious  unity,  is  marked  by  a 
stni  more  curious  complexity ;  but  his  book,  from  its  liberal,  intelligent,  and 
sensible  tone,  is  altogether  in  the  right  direction,  and  if  it  does  not  contain  or 
suggest  much  that  is  new,  its  agreeable  style  makes  one  willing  to  have  old 
impressions  revived  and  dormant  knowledge  quickened  by  it.  It  is  a  lively 
picture  of  a  surface.  The  only  novel  thing  in  Mr.  Zincke's  work  is  the  notion 
▼hich  it  might  give  of  the  power  and  function  of  Episcopalianism  in  the  States 
—an  impression  probably  due  to  the  author's  readiness  to  believe  too  quickly 
▼hat  must  be  agreeable  to  his  own  profession. 

The   Ring   and   the    Book.     By   BoBERT   Browning.      In   Four  Volumes. 

VoL  I.  London :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  1868.  7«.  6d. 
With  only  a  fourth  part  of  the  complete  work  before  us,  there  is  as  yet  no 
adequate  material  for  criticism.  We  see  the  subject,  and  have  a  glimpse  of 
the  T»<^TiTiftr  in  which  it  is  to  be  treated.  The  theme  is  an  Italian  tragedy,  and 
lies  in  that  department  to  which  English  taste,  narrow  and  rigid,  usually 
ezprassee  its  repugnance  by  labelling  it  as  morbid  anatomy ;  persons  with  a  less 
popular  theory  of  art  will  find  no  objection  in  this,  holding  no  subject  morbid, 
hot  only  treatment.  That  in  his  mode  of  handling  a  theme,  at  any  rate,  Mr. 
Browning  is  never  morbid,  needs  not  be  said.  Of  all  contemporary  poets  he 
is  the  most  healthy,  life-like,  and  human  in  his  style  and  colour.  In  this,  its 
fint  instalment,  his  new  work  abounds  in  ripe  qualities,  in  variety  of  presen- 
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tation,  and  in  strength  of  fibre.  Of  course,  it  **i8  not  meant  for  little  people 
or  for  fools."  Those  who  mark  the  construction  of  the  poem  Trill  see  a  reason 
for  its  appearance  in  instalments,  provided  people  read  it  as  it  is  published ; 
for  it  ensures  that  slow  and  prolonged  absorption  of  the  story  which  is  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  method  in  which  it  is  composed* 

Whig  and  Tory  AdministrationB  during  the  last  Thirteen  Tears,    By  HoiCSBSHAU 
Cox,  M.A.    London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.     5«. 

Mr.  Cox,  who  wrote  not  long  ago  the  history  of  the  passing  of  the  Beform  Bill 
of  1867,  and  of  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  of  1866,  has  now  written  a  short  acooimt 
of  the  main  events  of  the  successive  administrations  from  the  accession  of  Lord 
Palnierston  in  1855  down  to  the  fall  of  Mr.  Disraeli  in  1868.  Though  not 
offensive  in  tone,  his  book  is  too  avowedly  partisan  to  be  worth  much  in  per- 
suading opinion ;  it  may  be  of  some  use  as  a  convenient  summary  of  the 
leading  facts  of  legislation  and  debate  during  the  last  thirteen  years,  and  the 
circumstances  of  contemporary  history  are  notoriously  those  in  which  men  are 
usually  least  well-informed.  There  are  one  or  two  slips  of  the  pen,  as  when 
Mr.  Cox  tells  us  that  Lord  Stanley  was  Colonial  Secretary  in  the  ministry 
of  1866. 

Mejnoir$  of  Leopold  /.,  King  of  the  Belgians,    By  Theodore  Juste.    Authorised 
translation.    2  vols.    London :  Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Marston.     28«. 

The  same  circumstances,  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  of  the  prevalent 
ignorance  of  contemporary  history,  furnishes  a  good  reason  why  people  shotild 
be  willing  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  a  biography  of  Leopold,  the  King  of  the 
Belgians.  It  is  those  men  and  transactions  who  are  so  near  to  us,  who  are  also 
most  distant.  How  many  persons  have  any  clear  notion  of  the  events  and 
the  course  of  negotiation  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Belgian 
kingdom  and  the  choice  of  Prince  Leopold  as  its  chief?  The  present  book  is 
not  a  particularly  good  one,  being  badly  put  together  and  not  well  written,  but 
it  gives  the  order  of  the  facts,  and  furnishes  a  certain  picture  of  the  prince  who 
played  a  main  part  in  them.  The  story  of  the  various  difficulties  and  shiftings 
in  the  negotiations  of  1831 — 2  is  sufficiently  full ;  while  in  the  second  volume 
there  is  an  account  of  the  King's  second  marriage,  of  the  Spanish  marriage^ 
whose  final  issue  we  have  just  seen  in  our  own  day,  of  the  storms  of  '48,  of  the 
Eastern  Question  in  '54,  and  so  for&.  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  the  Toyzl 
correspondence,  more  or  less  interesting. 

Travels  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago.    By  Albert  S.  Bic^ORE,  M.A.    With 

Maps  and  Illustrations.  London :  John  Murray.  21s, 
Mr.  Bicemore  is  an  American  naturalist,  who,  in  1865,  visited  the  East  InHiAti 
Archipelago  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  shells.  The  Indian  Archipelago,  as 
readers  ought  to  know,  but  perhaps  may  not,  contains  the  islands  lying  south 
and  east  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  includes  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  Celebes, 
and  smaller  islands.  Mr.  Bickmore  writes  in  a  straightforward  and  agreeable 
style,  strictly  and  exclusively  narrative,  and  not  at  all  reflective.  He  has  no 
views  about  institutions,  or  the  government  of  dependencies,  or  the  tendenoiee 
of  this  or  that  migration.  He  simply  tells  us  what  he  did  and  what  he  saw— > 
the  products  of  the  islands,  their  physical  features,  and  something,  bat  nothing 
very  much  nor  very  striking,  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people.    This 
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retam  to  the  old-£Eishioned  manner  of  writing  trayels  will  make  his  book 
popular  among  geographers  and  naturalists,  who  are  perhaps  beginning  to  be 
rather  neglected  in  favour  of  publicists.  The  illustrations  are  interesting,  and 
most  abimdant. 

Tlie    Christian  Leaders  of  ike  Last  Century,     By  Rev.   J.   0.  Eyle,     B.A. 

London :  T.  Nelson  and  Sons.     1869.     Is,  6d, 

Thb  repulaiveness  of  Evangelical  phraseology  and  doctrine  to  **  persons  of  culti- 
vated taste/'  as  John  Foster  put  it,  is  probably  the  reason  why  so  little  justice 
has  been  done  to  the  movement  of  the  last  century  by  writers  of  the  history  of 
that  period.  Wesley  and  Whitefield  have  had  their  own,  but  the  succession  in 
which  they  were  the  chiefs  has  been  almost  entirely  neglected,  and  we  might 
suppose  that  Deists  and  Apologists  divided  between  them  the  religious  forces 
of  the  period.  Mr.  Byle's  book  may  serve  to  call  attention  to  the  social  cha- 
lacter  of  the  religious  revival  which  was  at  work  behind  the  more  conspicuous 
book  controversy  of  the  time,  and  which  contained  within  itself  an  amount  of 
spirituality  that  has  probably  never  been  surpassed  by  any  Protestant  move- 
ment. Sir  James  Stephen,  in  his  Essays  on  Ecclesiastical  Biography ,  made 
some  contribution  in  this  direction.  Mr.  Byle,  a  very  different  spirit,  being 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  men  he  writes  about,  does  much  more.  £Qs 
book  contains  accounts  of  Grimshaw  of  Haworth,  Romaine,  Rowlands,  Ber- 
ridge,  Venn,  Walker  of  Truro,  Toplady,  Hervey,  Fletcher  of  Madeley,  and  of 
John  Wesley  and  Whitefield.  His  style  is  simple,  terse,  and  forcible,  and  those 
who  have  least  sympathy  with  his  theology  will  admit  that  he  writes  without 
any  cant.  A  most  instructive  narrative  of  a  movement  which  has  not,  unfor- 
tonately,  by  any  means  run  down  even  in  our  own  time. 

jSsrmofM  preaelied  he/ore  the  University  of  Oxford,    By  B.  W.  CHimcH,  M.A. 

London:  MacmiUan. 

Mb.  Chttrch,  though  comparatively  little  known  to  the  common  public,  is  one 
of  tlie  most  accomplished,  learned,  and  thoughtful  sons  whom  Oxford  has 
naariBhed,  and  not  the  least  eminent  of  the  once  famous  band  of  Oriel  fellows, 
four  sermons,  on  "The  GKfts  of  Civilisation,"  "Christ's  Words  and 
Society,"  "Christ's  Example,"  and  "Civilisation  and  Religion," 
emrtain  hints  for  a  Christian  apologia,  in  reply  to  such  objections  as  that  some 
of  the  most  urgent  of  Christ's  precepts  run  counter  to  the  accepted  morality  or 
social  policy  of  our  time  ;  that  civilisation  has  had  its  great  tap-roots  quite 
independent  of  Christianity ;  that  the  new  dispensation  added  little  to  the  stock 
of  moral  and  spiritual  good  things  which  man's  sense  of  his  own  needs  had 
found  out,  and  so  forth.  The  reader  will  be  able  to  measure  the  quality  and 
tiie  suggested  ability  of  these  apologetic  hints  when  we  say  that  they  are  full 
of  interest  to  the  student  of  the  history  of  religious  thought,  and  that  an 
immense  majority  of  the  Christians  of  England,  men  like  Mr.  Ryle  for  example, 
will  think  them  superfluous  and  rationalistic.  Li  other  words,  the  fine  creed  of 
a  few  men  of  Mr.  Church's  stamp  does  not  at  all  resemble  that  Christianity  of 
which  men  talk  when  they  say  that  civilisation  could  well  dispense  with  it. 

JSeminiicenees  of  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy,    By  Elise  Polko.     Translated 
by  Lady  Wallace.    London:  Longmans.     1869.     100.6(2. 

WlZHOirr    any   pretensions  to  be   a  complete  biography,  Madame  Polko's 
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rominisconcos  of  the  gifted  Mcndolssohn  are  very  lively  and  interesting. 
They  are  full  of  movement,  intelligence,  and  animation,  and  are  much  more 
entertaining  than  most  of  what  passes  for  light  reading. 

Underground  Life;  or^  Mines  and  Miners,  By  L.  SiMOinK.  Translated, 
adapted  to  the  present  state  of  British  Mining,  and  edited  by  H.  W. 
BmsTOW,  F.B.S.    London :  Chapman  and  Hall.    42<. 

A  TRAK8LATI0N  of  the  well-known  and  very  valuable  "Yie  Souterraine"  of 
M.  L.  Simonin,  by  Mr.  Bristow,  of  the  Geological  Survey;  presenting  the 
original  work  to  the  English  public  in  a  form  more  splendid  than  is  given  to 
most  home-prodncts.  The  book  contains  three  parts,  of  which  the  first  is  given 
to  coal,  the  second  to  metalliferous  mines,  and  the  third  to  mines  of  precious 
stones.  There  are  fourteen  geological  maps,  some  scores  of  illustrations  of  the 
various  circumstances  and  processes  of  underground  life,  including  the  most 
homely,  and  the  most  tragic,  and  a  number  of  coloured  illustrations  of  metals 
and  their  various  compounds,  that  are  superb  in  the  richness  and  exactitude  of 
their  colouring.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  sumptuousness  of  the  volume,  and  the 
matter  is  as  good  and  as  interesting  as  the  book  is  splendid.  It  should  be  said, 
perhaps,  that  its  value  as  a  special  treatise  does  not  at  all  lessen  its  interest  for 
the  general  reader. 

Rtalmah,    By  the  Author  of  **  Friends  in  Council."    Two  Vols.    London : 

Macmillan  and  Co.     16^. 

TuE  story  from  which  these  volumes  have  taken  their  name  is  probably  of  too 
dry  and  quaint  a  flavour  to  fascinate  any  but  a  select  few ;  but  the  dialogue, 
that  takes  its  turn  with  the  story,  ought  to  be  held  excellent  by  all  men.  It 
has  faults ;  its  playfulness  is  now  and  then  a  little  forced ;  and  in  order  to 
mark  their  individuality,  the  interlocutors,  or  some  of  them,  are  a  little  apt 
to  overdo  themselves.  But  the  general  effect  is  very  gracious ;  and  nothing 
could  be  better  than  the  thoughtfulness  which  the  writer  brings  to  matters  of 
conduct  and  character  that  are,  as  a  rule,  unhappily  believed  to  be  hardly 
worthy  of  thoughtfulness.  The  age  suffers  from  a  superfluity  of  minor  moralists ; 
it  is  beyond  question,  however,  that  the  author  of  Bealmah,  in  fineness  of  tone 
and  mild  sagacity,  is  the  best  of  them  all.  If  the  indolent  reader  will  skip  the 
actual  story  of  Bealmah  himself,  he  will  find  nothing  but  what  is  both  lively 
and  very  salutary. 
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ON  THE  PHYSICAL  BASIS  OF  LIFE.^ 

In  order  to  make  the  title  of  this  discourse  generally  intelligible,  I 
have  translated  the  term  "  Protoplasm,"  which  is  the  scientific  name 
of  the  substance  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak,  by  the  words  "  the 
physical  basis  of  life.'*  I  suppose  that,  to  many,  the  idea  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  physical  basis,  or  matter,  of  life  may  be  novel 
— so  widely  spread  is  the  conception  of  life  as  a  something  which 
works  through  matter,  but  is  independent  of  it ;  and  even  those 
who  are  aware  that  matter  and  life  are  inseparably  connected,  may 
not  be  prepared  for  the  conclusion  plainly  suggested  by  the  phrase, 
"  the  physical  basis  or  matter  of  life,"  that  there  is  some  one  kind  of 
matter  which  is  common  to  all  living  beings,  and  that  their  endless 
diversities  are  bound  together  by  a  physical,  as  well  as  an  ideal, 
unity.  In  fact,  when  first  apprehended,  such  a  doctrine  as  this 
appears  almost  shocking  to  common  sense. 

What,  truly,  can  seem  to  be  more  obviously  different  from  one 
another  in  faculty,  in  form,  and  in  substance,  than  the  various 
kinds  of  living  beings  ?  What  community  of  faculty  can  there  be 
between  the  brightly-coloured  lichen,  which  so  nearly  resembles  a 
mere  mineral  incrustation  of  the  bare  rock  on  which  it  grows,  and 
the  painter,  to  whom  it  is  instinct  with  beauty,  or  the  botanist, 
whom  it  feeds  with  knowledge  ? 

(1)  The  substance  of  this  paper  was  contained  in  a  discourse  which  was  delivered  in 
£(tinbnrgh  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  8th  of  November,  1868 — being  the  first  of  a 
series  of  Sunday  evening  addresses  upon  non-theological  topics,  instituted  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Cranbrook.  Some  phrases,  which  could  possess  only  a  transitory  and  local  interest,  have 
been  omitted ;  instead  of  the  newspaper  report  of  the  Archbishop  of  York's  address, 
his  Grace's  subsequently-published  pamphlet  "On  the  Limits  of  Philosophical  Inquiry'," 
is  quoted ;  and  I  have,  here  and  there,  endeavoured  to  express  my  meaning  more  fcdly 
and  clearly  than  I  seem  to  have  done  in  speaking — if  I  may  judge  by  simdry  criticisms 
upon  what  I  am  supposed  to  have  said,  which  have  appeared.  But  in  substance,  and,  so 
fiff  as  my  recollection  serves,  in  form,  what  is  here  written  corresponds  with  what  was 
UMnaud. 
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Again,  think  of  the  microscopic  fungus — a  mere  infinitesimal 
ovoid  particle,  which  finds  space  and  duration  enough  to  multiply 
into  countless  millions  in  the  body  of  a  living  fly ;  and  then  of  the 
wealth  of  foliage,  the  luxuriance  of  flower  and  fruit,  which  lies 
between  this  bald  sketch  of  a  plant  and  the  giant  pine  of  California, 
towering  to  the  dimensions  of  a  cathedral  spire,  or  the  Indian  fig, 
which  covers  acres  with  its  profound  shadow,  and  endures  while 
nations  and  empires  come  and  go  around  its  vast  circumference  ? 
Or,  turning  to  the  other  half  of  the  world  of  life,  picture  to'  your- 
selves the  great  Finner  whale,  hugest  of  beasts  that  live,  or  have 
lived,  disporting  his  eighty  or  ninety  feet  of  bono,  muscle,  and 
blubber,  with  easy  roll,  among  waves  in  which  the  stoutest  ship  that 
ever  left  dockyard  would  founder  hopelessly ;  and  contrast  him  with 
the  invisible  animalcules — ^mere  gelatinous  specks,  midtitudes  of 
which  could,  in  fact,  dance  upon  the  point  of  a  needle  with  the 
same  ease  as  the  angels  of  the  schoolmen  could,  in  imagination. 
With  these  images  before  your  minds,  you  may  well  ask  what 
community  of  form,  or  structure,  is  there  between  the  animalcule  and 
the  whale ;  or  between  the  fungus  and  the  fig  tree?  And,  d  fortiori, 
between  all  four  ? 

Finally,  if  we  regard  substance,  or  material  composition,  what 
hidden  bond  can  connect  the  flower  which  a  girl  wears  in  her  hair  and 
the  blood  which  courses  through  her  youthful  veins ;  or,  what  is  there 
in  common  between  the  dense  and  resisting  mass  of  the  oak,  or  the 
strong  fabric  of  the  tortoise,  and  those  broad  disks  of  glassy  jelly  which 
may  be  seen  pulsating  through  the  waters  of  a  calm  sea,  but  which  drain 
away  to  mere  films  in  the  hand  which  raises  them  out  of  their  element  ? 

Such  objections  as  these  must,  I  think,  arise  in  the  mind  of  every 
one  who  ponders,  for  the  first  time,  upon  the  conception  of  a  single 
physical  basis  of  life  underlying  all  the  diversities  of  vital  existence  ; 
but  I  propose  to  demonstrate  to  you  that,  notwithstanding  these 
apparent  difficulties,  a  threefold  unity — namely,  a  unity  of  power,  or 
faculty,  a  unity  of  form,  and  a  unity  of  substantial  composition — 
does  pervade  the  whole  living  world. 

No  very  abstruse  argumentation  is  needed,  in  the  first  place,  to 
prove  that  the  powers,  or  faculties,  of  all  kinds  of  li\ang  matter, 
diverse  as  they  may  be  in  degree,  are  substantially  similar  in  kind. 

Goethe  has  condensed  a  survey  of  all  the  powers  of  mankind  into 
the  well  known  epigram : — 

**  Warum  treibt  aich  das  Volk  so  und  schreit  ?  Es  will  sich  emahrezi 

Kinder  zeugeu,  und  die  nabren  so  gut  es  vermag. 

•  ••••• 

Weiter  bringt  es  kein  Mensch,  stell'  or  sich  wie  er  auch  will." 

In  physiological  language  this  means,  that  all  the  multifarious  and 
complicated  activities  of  man  are  comprehensible  under  three  cate- 
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gories.  Either  they  are  immediately  directed  towards  the  maintenance 
and  development  of  the  body,  or  they  effect  transitory  changes  in  the 
relative  positions  of  parts  of  the  body,  or  they  tend  towards  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  species.  Even  those  manifestations  of  intellect,  of 
feeling,  and  of  will,  which  we  rightly  name  the  higher  faculties,  are 
not  excluded  from  this  classification,  inasmuch  as  to  every  one  but 
the  subject  of  them,  they  are  known  only  as  transitory  changes  in 
the  relative  positions  of  parts  of  the  body.  Speech,  gesture,  and 
every  other  form  of  human  action  are,  in  the  long  run,  resolvable 
into  muscular  contraction,  and  muscular  contraction  is  but  a  tran- 
sitory change  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  parts  of  a  muscle.  But 
the  scheme  which  is  large  enough  to  embrace  the  activities  of  the 
highest  form  of  life,  covers  all  those  of  the  lower  creatures.  The 
lowest  plant,  or  animalcule,  feeds,  grows,  and  reproduces  its  kind. 
In  addition,  all  animals  manifest  those  transitory  changes  of  form 
which  we  class  xmder  irritability  and  contractility ;  and,  it  is  more 
than  probable,  that  when  the  vegetable  world  is  thoroughly  explored, 
we  shall  find  all  plants  in  possession  of  the  same  powers,  at  one 
time  or  other  of  their  existence. 

I  am  not  now  alluding  to  such  phenomena,  at  once  rare  and  con- 
spicuous, as  those  exhibited  by  the  leaflets  of  the  sensitive  plant,  or 
the  stamens  of  the  barberry,  but  to  much  more  widely-spread,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  more  subtle  and  hidden,  manifestations  of  vegetable 
contractility.  You  are  doubtless  aware  that  the  common  nettle 
owes  its  stinging  property  to  the  innumerable  stiff  and  needle-like, 
though  exquisitely  delicate,  hairs  which  cover  its  surface.  Each 
stinging-needle  tapers  from  a  broad  base  to  a  slender  summit,  which, 
though  roimded  at  the  end,  is  of  such  microscopic  fineness  that  it 
readily  penetrates,  and  breaks  off  in,  the  skin.  The  whole  hair 
consists  of  a  very  delicate  outer  case  of  wood,  closely  applied  to  the 
inner  surface  of  which  is  a  layer  of  semi-fluid  matter,  full  of  innu- 
merable granules  of  extreme  minuteness.  This  semi-fluid  lining  is 
protoplasm,  which  thus  constitutes  a  kind  of  bag,  full  of  a  limpid 
liquid,  and  roughly  corresponding  in  form  with  the  interior  of  the 
hair  which  it  fills.  When  viewed  with  a  sufficiently  high  magnifying 
power,  the  protoplasmic  layer  of  the  nettle  hair  is  seen  to  bo  in  a 
condition  of  unceasing  activity.  Local  contractions  of  the  whole 
thickness  of  its  substance  pass  slowly  and  gradually  from  point  to 
pointy  and  give  rise  to  the  appearance  of  progressive  waves,  just  as 
the  bending  of  successive  stalks  of  com  by  a  breeze  produces  the 
apparent  billows  of  a  corn-field. 

But,  in  addition  to  these  movements,  and  independently  of  them, 
&e  granules  are  driven,  in  relatively  rapid  streams,  through  channels 
in.  the  protoplasm  which  seem  to  have  a  considerable  amoimt  of  per- 
Qstenoe.  Most  commonly,  the  currents  in  adjacent  parts  of  the  pro- 
topliam  take  similar  directions ;  and,  thus,  there  is  a  general  stream  u^ 
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ono  side  of  the  hair  and  down  the  other.  But  this  does  not  prevent- 
the  existence  of  partial  currents  which  take  different  routes ;  and, 
sometimes,  trains  of  granules  may  be  seen  coursing  swiftly  in  opposite^ 
directions,  within  a  twenty-thousandth  of  an  inch  of  one  another ;. 
while,  occasionally,  opposite  streams  come  into  direct  collision,  and, 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  struggle,  one  predominates.  The  cause  of* 
these  currents  seems  to  lie  in  contractions  of  the  protoplasm  which, 
bounds  the  channels  in  whicli  thev  flow,  but  which  are  so  minute  that 
the  best  microscopes  show  only  their  efiects,  and  not  themselves. 

The  spectacle  afibrded  by  the  wonderful  energies  prisoned  within 
the  compass  of  the  microscopic  hair  of  a  plant,  which  we  commonly 
regard  as  a  merely  passive  organism,  is  not  easily  forgotten  by  one 
who  has  watched  its  display,  continued  hour  after  hour,  without  pause 
or  sign  of  weakening.  The  possible  complexity  of  many  other  or- 
ganic forms,  seemingly  as  simple  as  the  protoplasm  of  the  nettle, 
dawns  upon  one ;  and  the  comparison  of  such  a  protoplasm  to  a  body 
with  an  internal  circulation,  which  has  been  put  forward  by  an  eminent 
physiologist,  loses  much  of  its  startling  character.  Currents  similar 
to  those  of  the  hairs  of  the  nettle  have  been  observed  in  a  great 
multitude  of  very  different  plants,  and  weighty  authorities  have 
suggested  that  they  probably  occur,  in  more  or  less  perfection,  in  all 
young  vegetable  cells.  If  such  be  the  case,  the  wonderful  noonday 
silence  of  a  tropical  foi'cst  is,  after  all,  due  only  to  the  didness  of  our 
hearing ;  and  could  our  ears  catch  the  murmur  of  these  tiny  Mael- 
stroms, as  they  whirl  in  the  innumerable  myriads  of  living  cells 
which  constitute  each  tree,  we  should  be  stunned,  as  with  the  roar 
of  a  great  city. 

Among  the  lower  plants,  it  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception, 
that  contractility  should  be  still  more  openly  manifested  at  some 
periods  of  their  existence.  The  protoplasm  of  Algcv  and  Fungi 
becomes,  under  many  circiunstaiices,  partially,  or'  completely,  freed 
from  its  woody  case,  and  exhibits  movements  of  its  whole  mass,  or 
is  propelled  by  the  contractility  of  one,  or  more,  hair-like  prolonga- 
tions of  its  body,  which  arc  called  vibratile  cilia.  And,  so  far  as  the 
conditions  of  the  manifestation  of  the  phenomena  of  contractility  have 
yet  been  studied,  they  are  the  same  for  the  plant  as  for  the  animal. 
Heat  and  electric  shocks  influence  both,  and  in  the  same  way,  though 
it  may  be  in  different  degrees.  It  is  by  no  means  my  intention  to 
suggest  that  there  is  no  difference  in  faculty  between  the  lowest  plant 
and  the  highest,  or  between  plants  and  animals.  But  the  difference 
between  the  powers  of  the  lowest  plant,  or  animal,  and  those  of  the 
highest  is  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind,  and  depends,  as  Milne-Edwards 
long  ago  so  well  pointed  out,  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  principle  of 
the  division  of  labour  is  carried  out  in  th^  living  economy.  In  the 
lowest  organism  all  parts  are  competent  to  perform  all  functions,  and 
one  and  the  same  portion  of  protoplasm  may  successively  take  on  the 
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function  of  feeding,  moving,  or  reproducing  apparatus.  In  the 
ligliest,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  number  of  parts  combine  to  perform 
each  function,  each  part  doing  its  allotted  share  of  the  work  with 
great  accuracy  and  efficiency,  but  being  useless  for  any  other  purpose. 
On  the  other  hand,  notwithstanding  all  the  fundamental  resem- 
blances which  exist  between  the  powers  of  the  protoplasm  in  plants 
and  in  animals,  they  present  a  striking  difference  (to  which  I  shall 
advert  more  at  length  presently),  in  the  fact  that  plants  can  manu- 
facture fresh  protoplasm  out  of  mineral  compounds,  whereas  animals 
are  obligcvi  to  procure  it  ready  made,  and  hence,  in  the  long  run, 
depend  upon  plants.  Upon  what  condition  this  difference  in  the 
powers  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  world  of  life  depends  nothing 
is  at  present  known. 

With  such  qualification  as  arises  out  of  the  last-mentioned  fact,  it 

may  be  truly  said  that  the  acts  of  all  living  things  are  fundamentally 

one.     Is  any  such  unity  predicable  of  their  forms  ?     Let  us  seek  in 

easily  verified  facts  for  a  reply  to  this  question.     If  a  drop  of  blood 

be  drawn  by  pricking  one's  finger,  and  viewed  with  proper  precau- 

rtons  and  under  a  sufficiently  high  microscopic  power,  there  will  be 

«een,  among  the  innumerable  multitude  of  little,  circular,  discoidal 

^Kidies,  or  corpuscles,  which  float  in  it  and  give  it  its  colour,  a  com- 

J^^ratively  small  number  of  colourless  corpuscles,  of  somewhat  larger 

*ize  and  very  irregular  shape.     If  the  drop  of  blood  be  kept  at  the 

mperature  of   the  body,  these  colourless  corpuscles  will  be  seen 

exhibit  a  marvellous  activity,  changing  their  forms  with  great 

pidity,  drawing  in  and  thrusting  out  prolongations  of  their  sub- 

X:4ince,  and  creeping  about  as  if  they  were  independent  organisms. 

The  substance  which  is  thus  active  is  a  mass  of  protoplasm,  and  its 
^^ctivity  differs  in  detail,  rather  than  in  principle,  from  that  of  the 
^Totoplasm  of  the  nettle.  Under  sundry-  circumstances  the  corpuscle 
^  ies  and  becomes  distended  into  a  round  mass,  in  the  midst  of  which 
«s  seen  a  smaller  spherical  body,  which  existed,  but  was  more  or  less 
^^idden,  in  the  living  corpuscle,  and  is  called  its  nucleus.  Corpuscles  of 
^^t^sentially  similar  structure  are  to  be  found  in  the  skin,  in  the  lining  of 
"^e  mouth,  and  scattered  through  the  whole  framework  of  the  body. 
l^^ay,  more ;  in  the  earliest  condition  of  the  human  organism,  in  that 
^"-tate  in  which  it  has  but  just  become  distinguishable  from  the  egg 
which  it  arises,  it  is  nothing  but  an  aggregation  of  such  corpuscles, 
every  organ  of  the  body  was,  once,  no  more  than  such  an 
ggregation. 

Thus  a  nucleated  mass  of  protoplasm  turns  out  to  be  what  may  be 
^^ermed  the  structural  imit  of  the  human  body.     As  a  matter  of  fact, 
c  body,  in  its  earliest  state,  is  a  mere  multiple  of  such  units ;  and,  in 
ts  perfect  condition,  it  is  a  multiple  of  such  units,  variously  modified. 
But  does  the  formula  which  expresses   the  essential  structural 
sliaracter  of  the  highest  animal' cover  all  the  rest,  as  the  statement 
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of  its  powers  and  faculties  covered  that  of  all  others  ?  Very  nearly. 
Beast  and  fowl,  reptile  and  fibh,  mollusk,  worm,  and  polype,  are  all 
composed  of  structural  units  of  the  same  character,  namely,  masses 
of  protoplasm  with  a  nucleus.  There  are  sundry  very  low  animals, 
each  of  which,  structurally,  is  a  mere  colourless  blood-corpuscle, 
leading  an  independent  life.  But,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  animal 
scale,  even  this  simplicity  becomes  simplified,  and  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  life  are  manifested  by  a  particle  of  protoplasm  without  a 
nucleus.  Nor  are  such  organisms  insignificant  by  reason  of  their  want 
of  complexity.  It  is  a  fair  question  whether  the  protoplasm  of  those 
simplest  forms  of  life,  which  people  an  immense  extent  of  the  bottom, 
of  the  sea,  would  not  outweigh  that  of  all  the  higher  living  beings 
which  inhabit  the  land  put  together.  And  in  ancient  times,  no  less 
than  at  the  present  day,  such  living  beings  as  these  have  been  the 
greatest  of  rock  builders. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  animal  world  is  no  less  true  of  plants. 
Imbedded  in  the  protoplasm  at  the  broad,  or  attached,  end  of  the 
nettle  hair,  there  lies  a  spheroidal  nucleus.  Careful  examination 
further  proves  that  the  whole  substance  of  the  nettle  is  made  up  of  a 
repetition  of  such  masses  of  nucleated  protoplasm,  each  contained  in 
a  wooden  case,  which  is  modified  in  form,  sometimes  into  a  woody 
fibre,  sometimes  into  a  duct  or  spiral  vessel,  sometimes  into  a  pollen 
grain,  or  an  ovule.  Traced  back  to  its  earliest  state,  the  nettle 
arises  as  the  man  does,  in  a  particle  of  nucleated  protoplasm.  And 
in  the  lowest  plants,  as  in  the  lowest  animals,  a  single  mass  of  such 
protoplasm  may  constitute  the  whole  plant,  or  the  protoplasm  may 
exist  without  a  nucleus. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  may  well  be  asked,  how  is  one  mass 
of  non-nucleated  protoplasm  to  be  distinguished  from  another  ?  why 
call  one  **  plant "  and  the  other  **  animal "  ? 

The  only  reply  is  that,  so  far  as  form  is  concerned,  plants  and 
animals  are  not  separable,  and  that,  in  many  cases,  it  is  a  mere  matter 
of  convention  whether  we  call  a  given  organism  an  animal  or  a  plant. 
There  is  a  living  body  called  ^thaUum  septicumy  which  appears  upon 
decaying  vegetable  substances,  and  in  one  of  its  forms,  is  common 
upon  the  surfaces  of  tan  pits.  In  this  condition  it  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  fungus,  and  formerly  was  always  regarded  as  such ;  but  the 
remarkable  investigations  of  De  Bary  have  shown  that,  in  another  con- 
dition, the  ^thalium  is  an  actively  locomotive  creature,  and  takes  in 
solid  matters,  upon  which,  apparently,  it  feeds,  thus  exhibiting  the 
most  characteristic  feature  of  animality.  Is  this  a  plant ;  or  is  it  an 
animal  ?  Is  it  both ;  or  is  it  neither  ?  Some  decide  in  favour  of  the 
last  supposition,  and  establish  an  intermediate  kingdom,  a  sort  of 
biological  No  Man's  Land  for  all  these  questionable  forms.  But, 
as  it  is  admittedly  impossible  to  draw  any  distinct  boundary  line 
between  this  no  man's  land  and  the  vegetable  world  on  the  one  hand. 
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or  the  animal,  on  the  other,  it  appears  to  me  that  this  proceeding 
merely  doubles  the  difficulty  which,  before,  was  single. 

Protoplasm,  simple  or  nucleated,  is  the  formal  basis  of  all  life.  It 
is  the  day  of  the  potter :  which,  bake  it  and  paint  it  as  he  will, 
remains  day,  separated  by  artifice,  and  not  by  nature,  from  the  com- 
monest brick  or  sun-dried  clod. 

Thus  it  becomes  clear  that  all  living  powers  arc  cognate,  and  that 
all  living  forms  are  fundamentally  of  one  character.  The  researches 
of  the  chemist  have  revealed  a  no  less  striking  uniformity  of  material 
composition  in  living  matter. 

In  perfect  strictness,  it  is  true  that  chemical  investigation  can 
tell  us  little  or  nothing,  directly,  of  the  composition  of  living  matter, 
inasmuch  as  such  matter  must  needs  die  in  the  act  of  analysis, — 
and  upon  this  very  obvious  ground,  objections,  which  I  confess  seem 
to  me  to  be  somewhat  frivolous,  have  been  raised  to  the  drawing  of  any 
condusions  whatever  respecting  the  composition  of  actually  living 
matter,  from  that  of  the  dead  matter  of  life,  which  alone  is  accessible 
to  us.  But  objectors  of  this  class  do  not  seem  to  reflect  that  it  is  also, 
in  strictness,  true  that  wo  know  nothing  about  the  composition  of  any 
body  whatever,  as  it  is.  The  statement  that  a  crystal  of  calc-spar 
consists  of  carbonate  of  lime,  is  quite  true,  if  we  only  mean  that, 
by  appropriate  processes,  it  may  be  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and 
quicklime.  If  you  pass  the  same  carbonic  acid  over  the  very  quick- 
lime thus  obtained,  you  will  obtain  carbonate  of  lime  again;  but 
it  will  not  be  calc-spar,  nor  anything  like  it.  Can  it,  therefore,  be 
said  that  chemical  analysis  teaches  nothing  about  the  chemical  com- 
position of  calc-spar  ?  Such  a  statement  would  be  absurd ;  but  it  is 
hardly  more  so  than  the  talk  one  occasionally  hears  about  the 
uselessness  of  applying  the  results  of  chemical  analysis  to  the  living 
bodies  which  have  yielded  them. 

One  fact,  at  any  rate,  is  out  of  reach  of  such  refinements,  and 
this  is,  that  all  the  forms  of  protoplasm  which  have  yet  been  examined 
contain  the  four  elements,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen, 
in  very  complex  union,  and  that  they  behave  similarly  towards 
several  reagents.  To  this  complex  combination,  the  nature  of  which 
has  never  been  determined  with  exactness,  the  name  of  Protein  has 
been  applied.  And  if  we  use  this  term  with  such  caution  as  may 
properly  arise  out  of  our  comparative  ignorance  of  the  things  for 
which  it  stands,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  all  protoplasm  is  protein- 
aceous ;  or,  as  the  white,  or  albumen,  of  an  egg  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest examples  of  a  nearly  pure  proteine  matter,  wo  may  say  that 
all  living  matter  is  more  or  less  albuminoid. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  yet  be  safe  to  say  that  all  forms  of  proto- 
plasm are  affected  by  the  direct  action  of  electric  shocks;  and 
yet  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  contraction  of  protoplasm  is 
•hewn  to  be  effected  by  this  agency  increases  every  day. 
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Nor  can  it  be  affirmed  with  perfect  confidence,  that  all  forms 
of  protoplasm  are  liable  to  imdergo  that  peculiar  coagulation  at  a 
temperature  of  40*^ — 50^  centigrade,  which  has  been  called  "  heat- 
stifiening,"  though  Kiihne's  beautiful  researches  have  proved  this 
occurrence  to  take  place  in  so  many  and  such  diverse  living  beings, 
that  it  is  hardly  rash  to  expect  that  the  law  holds  good  for  all. 

Enough  has,  perhaps,  been  said  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  general 
uniformity  in  the  character  of  the  protoplasm,  or  physical  basis,  of 
life,  in  whatever  group  of  living  beings  it  may  be  studied.  But  it 
will  be  understood  that  this  general  imiformity  by  no  means  excludes 
any  amount  of  special  modifications  of  the  fundamental  substance. 
The  mineral,  carbonate  of  lime,  assumes  an  immense  diversitj^  of 
characters,  though  no  one  doubts  that  under  all  these  Protean 
changes  it  is  one  and  the  same  thing. 

And  now,  what  is  the  ultimate  fate,  and  what  the  origin,  of  the 
matter  of  life  ? 

Is  it,  as  some  of  the  older  naturalists  supposed,  diffused  through- 
out the  universe  in  molecules,  which  are  indestructible  and  unchange- 
able in  themselves ;  but,  in  endless  transmigration,  unite  in  innume- 
rable permutations,  into  the  diversified  forms  of  life  'we  know? 
Or,  is  the  matter  of  life  composed  of  ordinary  matter,  differing  from 
it  only  in  the  manner  in  which  its  atoms  are  aggregated.  Is  it 
built  up  of  ordinary  matter,  and  again  resolved  into  ordinary  matter 
when  its  work  is  done  ? 

Modern  science  does  not  hesitate  a  moment  between  these  alter- 
natives.    Physiology  writes  over  the  portals  of  life — 

"  Debeinur  morti  nos  nostraque," 

with  a  profoundcr  meaning  than  the  Roman  poet  attached  to  that 
melancholy  line.  Under  whatever  disguise  it  takes  refuge,  whether 
fungus  or  oak,  worm  or  man,  the  living  protoplasm  not  only  ulti- 
mately dies  and  is  resolved  into  its  mineral  and  lifeless  constituents, 
but  is  always  dying,  and,  strange  as  the  paradox  may  sound,  could 
not  live  unless  it  died. 

In  the  wonderful  story  of  the  '*Peau  de  Chagrin,"  the  hero 
becomes  possessed  of  a  magical  wild  ass'  skin,  which  yields  him  the 
means  of  gratifying  all  his  wishes.  But  its  surface  represents 
the  duration  of  the  proprietor's  life ;  and  ibr  every  satisfied  desire 
the  skin  shrinks  in  proiwrtion  to  the  intensity  of  fruition,  until 
at  length  life  and  the  last  handbreadth  of  the  i^eau  (fe  chagrin 
disappear  with  the  gratification  of  a  last  wish. 

lialzac's  studies  had  led  him  over  a  wide  range  of  thought  and 
speculation,  and  his  shadowing  forth  of  physiological  truth  in  this 
strange  story  may  have  been  intentional.  At  any  rate,  the  matter 
of  life  is  a  veritable  pean  de  c/iatj/Hn,    and  for  every  vital  act  it 
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18  somewhat  the  smaller.     All  work  implies  waste,  and  the  work 
of  life  results,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  waste  of  protoplasm. 

Every  word  uttered  by  a  speaker  costs  him  some  physical  loss ; 
and,  in  the  strictest  sense,  he  bums  that  others  may  have  light — 
so  much  eloquence,  so  much  of  his  body  resolved  into  carbonic  acid, 
water,  and  urea.  It  is  clear  that  this  process  of  expenditure  cannot 
go  on  for  ever.  But,  happily,  the  protoplasmic  peau  do  chafjnu 
differs  from  Balzac's  in  its  capacity  of  being  repaired,  and  brought 
back  to  its  full  size,  after  everj'^  exertion. 

For  example,  this  present  lecture,  whatever  its  intellectual  worth  to 
you,  has  a  certain  physical  value  to  me,  which  is,  conceivably,  expres- 
sible by  the  number  of  grains  of  protoplasm  and  other  bodily  sub- 
stance wasted  in  maintaining  my  vital  processes  during  its  delivery. 
My  peau  de  chftgrin  ^vill  be  distinctly  smaller  at  the  end  of  the  dis- 
course than  it  was  at  the  beginning.  By-and-by,  I  shall  probably 
have  recourse  to  the  substance  commonly  called  mutton,  for  the 
purpose  of  stretching  it  back  to  its  original  size.  Now  this  mutton 
was  once  the  living  protoplasm,  more  or  less  modified,  of  another  animal 
— a  sheep.  As  I  shall  eat  it,  it  is  the  same  matter  altered,  not  only 
by  death,  but  by  exposure  to  sundry  artificial  operations  in  the  process 
of  cooking. 

But  these  changes,  whatever  be  their  extent,  have  not  rendered  it 
incompetent  to  resume  its  old  functions  as  matter  of  life.  A  singular 
inward  laboratory,  which  I  possess,  will  dissolve  a  certain  portion  of 
the  modified  protoplasm,  the  solution  so  formed  will  pass  into  my 
^eins  ;  and  the  subtle  influences  to  which  it  will  then  be  subjected 
^m  convert  the  dead  protoplasm  into  living  protoplasm,  and  transub- 
tantiate  sheep  into  man. 

Nor  is  this  all.  If  digestion  were  a  thing  to  be  trifled  with,  I 
^ight  sup  upon  lobster,  and  the  matter  of  life  of  the  crustacean  woidd 
Xidergo  the  same  wonderful  metamorphosis  into  humanity.  And 
•^«re  I  to  return  to  my  own  place  by  sea,  and  undergo  shipwTCck,  tho 
tmstacea  might,  and  probably  would,  return  the  compliment,  and 
^monstrate  our  common  nature  by  turning  my  protoplasm  into  living 
i^'bster.  Or,  if  nothing  better  were  to  be  had,  I  might  supply  my 
""ants  with  mere  bread,  and  I  should  find  the  protoplasm  of  the 
'^heat-plant  to  be  convertible  into  man,  with  no  more  trouble  than 
fciat  of  the  sheep,  and  with  far  less,  I  fancy,  than  that  of  the  lobster. 

Hence  it  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  no  great  moment  what  animal,  or 
^bat  plant,  I  lay  under  contribution  for  protoplasm,  and  the  fact 
^leaks  volumes  for  the  general  identity  of  that  substance  in  all  living 
*^ing8.  I  share  this  catholicity  of  assimilation  with  other  animals, 
-^  of  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  coidd  thrive  equally  well  on  the 
^"Sotoplasm  of  any  of  their  fellows,  or  of  any  plant ;  but  here  tho 
>-^nimilatiTe  powers  of  the  animal  world  cease.  A  solution  of 
3taielluig>salt8  in  water,  with  an  infinitesimal  proportion  of  some 
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other  saline  matters,  contains  all  the  elementary  bodies  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  protoplasm ;  but,  as  I  need  hardly  say,  a 
hogshead  of  that  fluid  would  not  keep  a  hungry  man  from  starving, 
nor  would  it  save  any  animal  whatever  from  a  like  fate.  An  animal 
cannot  make  protoplasm,  but  must  take  it  ready-made  from  some 
other  animal,  or  some  plant — the  animal's  highest  feat  of  constructive 
chemistry  being  to  convert  dead  protoplasm  into  that  living  matter  of 
life  which  is  appropriate  to  itself. 

Therefore,  in  seeking  for  the  origin  of  protoplasm,  we  must  eventu- 
ally turn  to  the  vegetable  world.  The  fluid  containing  carbonic  acid, 
water,  and  ammonia,  which  oflers  such  a  Barmecide  feast  to  the  animal, 
is  a  tabic  richly  spread  to  multitudes  of  plants ;  and,  with  a  due 
supply  of  only  such  materials,  many  a  plant  will  not  only  maintain 
itself  in  vigour,  but  grow  and  multiply  until  it  has  increased  a 
million-fold,  or  a  million  million-fold,  the  quantity  of  protoplasm 
which  it  originally  possessed  ;  in  this  way  building  up  the  matter  of 
life,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  from  the  conmo^on  matter  of  the  universe. 

Thus,  the  animal  can  only  raise  the  complex  substance  of  dead  pro- 
toplasm to  the  higher  power,  as  one  may  say,  of  living  protoplasm ; 
while  the  plant  can  raise  the  less  complex  substances — carbonic  acid, 
water,  and  ammonia — to  the  same  stage  of  living  protoplasm,  if  not  to 
the  same  level.  But  the  plant  also  has  its  limitations.  Some  of  the 
fungi,  for  example,  appear  to  need  higher  compoimds  to  start  with ; 
and  no  known  plant  can  live  upon  the  imcompounded  elements  of 
protoplasm.  A  plant  supplied  with  pure  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  the  like,  would  as  infallibly 
die  as  the  animal  in  his  bath  of  smelling-salts,  though  it  would  be 
surrounded  by  all  the  constituents  of  protoplasm.  Nor,  indeed,  need 
the  process  of  simplification  of  vegetable  food  be  carried  so  far  as 
this,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  limit  of  the  plant's  thaimiaturgy.  Let 
water,  carbonic  acid,  and  all  the  other  needful  constituents  be  sup- 
plied without  ammonia,  and  an  ordinary  plant  will  still  be  unable  to 
manufacture  protoplasm. 

Thus  the  matter  of  life,  so  far  as  we  know  it  (and  we  have  no  right 
to  speculate  on  any  other),  breaks  up,  in  consequence  of  that  con- 
tinual death  which  is  the  condition  of  its  manifesting  vitality,  into 
carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia,  which  certainly  possess  no  pro- 
perties but  those  of  ordinary  matter.  And  out  of  these  same  forms 
of  ordinary  matter,  and  from  none  which  are  simpler,  the  vegetable 
world  builds  up  all  the  protoplasm  which  keeps  the  animal  world 
agoing.  Plants  are  the  accumulators  of  the  power  which  animals 
distribute  and  disperse. 

But  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  existence  of  the  matter  of  life 
depen^ls  on  the  pre-existence  of  certain  compounds,  namely,  carbonic 
acid,  water,  and  ammonia.  Withdraw  any  one  of  these  three  £rom 
the  world  and  all  vital  phenomena  come  to  an  end.    They  are  related 
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to  the  protoplasm  of  the  plant,  as  the  protoplasm  of  the  plant  is  to 
that  of  the  animal.  Carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  are  all 
lifeless  bodies.  Of  these,  carbon  and  oxygen  unite  in  certain  pro- 
portions and  under  certain  conditions,  to  give  rise  to  carbonic  acid ; 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  produce  water ;  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  give 
rise  to  ammonia.  These  new  compounds,  like  the  elementary  bodies 
of  which  they  are  composed,  are  lifeless.  But  when  they  are  brought 
together,  under  certain  conditions  they  give  rise  to  the  still  more 
complex  body,  protoplasm,  and  this  protoplasm  exhibits  the  pheno- 
mena of  life. 

I  see  no  break  in  this  series  of  steps  in  molecular  complication,  \ 
and  I  am  unable  to  understand  why  the  language  which  is  applicable  / 
to  any  one  term  of  the  series  may  not  be  used  to  any  of  the  others.  / 
We  think  fit  to  call  different  kinds  of  matter  carbon,  oxygen^  \ 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  and  to  speak  of  the  various  powers  and  ; 
activities  of  these  substances  as  the  properties  of  the  matter  of  which  / 
they  are  composed. 

When  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  mixed  in  a  certain  proportion, 
and  an  electric  spark  is  passed  through  them,  they  disappear,  and  a 
quantity  of  water,  equal  in  weight  to  the  sum  of  their  weights, 
appears  in  their  place.  There  is  not  the  slightest  parity  between  the 
passive  and  active  powers  of  the  water  and  those  of  the  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  which  have  given  rise  to  it.  At  32^  Fahrenheit,  and  far 
below  that  temperature,  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  elastic  gaseous 
bodies,  whose  particles  tend  to  rush  away  from  one  another  with 
great  force.  Water,  at  the  same  temperature,  is  a  strong  though 
brittle  solid,  whose  particles  tend  to  cohere  into  definite  geometrical 
shapes,  and  sometimes  build  up  frosty  imitations  of  the  most  complex 
£orms  of  vegetable  foliage. 

Nevertheless  we  call  these,  and  many  other  strange  phenomena, 
the  properties  of  the  water,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  believe  that, 
in  some  way  or  another,  they  result  from  the  properties  of  the  com- 
ponent elements  of  the  water.  We  do  not  assume  that  a  something 
called  "  aquosity "  entered  into  and  took  possession  of  the  oxide  of 
hydrogen  as  soon  as  it  was  formed,  and  then  guided  the  aqueous 
particles  to  their  places  in  the  facets  of  the  crystal,  or  amongst  the 
leaflets  of  the  hoar-frost.  On  the  contrary,  we  live  in  the  hope  and 
in  the  fiiith  that,  by  the  advance  of  molecular  physics,  we  shall 
by-and-by  be  able  to  see  our  way  as  clearly  from  the  constituents 
of  water  to  the  properties  of  water,  as  we  are  now  able  to  deduce 
the  operations  of  a  watch  &om  the  form  of  its  parts  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  put  together. 

Is  the  case  in  any  way  changed  when  carbonic  acid,  water,  and 
ammonia  disappear,  and  in  their  place,  under  the  influence  of  pre- 
existing living  protoplasm,  an  equivalent  weight  of  the  matter  of 
life  makes  its  appearance  P 
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It  is  true  that  there  is  no  sort  of  parity  between  the  properties  of 
the  components  and  the  properties  of  the  resultant,  but  neither  was 
there  in  the  case  of  the  water.  It  is  also  true  that  what  I  have 
spoken  of  as  the  influence  of  pre-existing  living  matter  is  something 
quite  unintelh'gible  ;  but  does  anybody  quite  comprehend  the  modus 
operaudl  of  an  electric  spark,  whicli  traverses  a  mixture  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  ? 

What  justification  is  there,  then,  for  the  assumption  of  the  existence 
in  the  living  matter  of  a  something  which  has  no  representative  or 
correlative  in  the  not  living  matter  which  gave  rise  to  it  ?  What 
better  i^hilosophical  status  has  "vitality"  than  *'aquosity?"  And 
why  should  **  vitality  "  lioi^e  for  a  better  fate  than  the  other  "  itys" 
which  have  disapjocared  since  ilartinus  Scriblerus  account^  for  the 
oj^eration  of  the  meat-jack  by  its  inherent  "  meat  roasting  quality," 
and  scorned  the  **  materialism  "  of  those  who  explained  the  turning 
of  the  spit  by  a  certain  mechanism  worked  by  the  draught  of  the 
chimney  ? 

If  scientific  language  is  to  possess  a  definite  and  constant  signifi- 
cation whenever  it  is  employed,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  logically 
bound  to  apply  to  the  protoplasm,  or  physical  basis  of  life,  the  same 
conceptions  as  those  which  are  held  to  be  legitimate  elsewhere.  If 
the  phenomena  exhibited  by  water  are  its  properties,  so  are  those 
presented  by  protoplasm,  living  or  dead,  its  properties. 

If  the  properties  of  water  may  be  properly  said  to  result  from  the 
nature  and  disposition  of  its  component  molecules,  I  can  find  no 
intelligible  ground  for  refusing  to  say  that  the  properties  of  pro- 
toplasm result  from  the  nature  and  disposition  of  its  molecules. 

But  I  bid  you  beware  that,  in  accepting  these  conclusions,  you  are 
placing  your  feet  on  the  first  rung  of  a  ladder  which,  in  most 
people's  estimation,  is  the  reverse  of  Jacob's,  and  leads  to  the  anti- 
podes of  heaven.  It  may  seem  a  small  thing  to  admit  that  the  dull 
vital  actions  of  a  fungus,  or  a  foraminifer,  are  the  properties  of  their 
protoplasm,  and  are  the  direct  results  of  the  nature  of  the  matter  of 
which  they  are  composed,  l^ut  if,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  to 
you,  their  protoplasm  is  essentially  identical  with,  and  most  readily 
converted  into,  that  of  any  animal,  I  can  discover  no  logical  halting- 
place  between  the  admission  that  such  is  the  case,  and  the  further  con- 
cession that  all  vital  action  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  said  to  be 
the  result  of  the  molecular  forces  of  the  protoplasm  which  displays 
it.  And  if  so,  it  must  be  true,  in  the  same  sense  and  to  the  same 
extent,  that  the  thoughts  to  which  I  am  now  giving  utterance,  and 
your  thoughts  regarding  them,  are  the  expression-  of  molecular 
changes  in  that  matter  of  life  which  is  the  source  of  our  other 
vital  phenomena. 

Past  experience  leads  me  to  be  tolerably  certain  that^  when  the 
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propositions  I  have  just  placed  before  you  are  accessible  to  public 
comment  and  criticism,  they  will  be  condemned  by  many  zealous 
persons,  and  perhaps  by  some  few  of  the  wise  and  thoughtful.  I 
should  not  wonder  if  "gross  and  brutal  materialism"  were  the 
mildest  phrase  applied  to  them  in  certain  quarters.  And  most 
undoubtedly  the  terms  of  the  propositions  are  distinctly  materialistic. 
Nevertheless  two  things  are  certain :  the  one,  that  I  hold  the  state- 
ments to  be  substantially  true ;  the  other,  that  I,  individually,  am 
no  materialist,  but,  on  the  contrary,  believe  materialism  to  involve 
grave  philosophical  error. 

This  union  of  materialistic  terminology  with  the  repudiation  of 
materialistic  philosophy,  I  share  with  some  of  the  most  thoughtful 
men  with  whom  I  am. acquainted.  And,  when  I  first  imdertook  to 
deliver  the  present  discourse,  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  how  such  an  union  is  not  only  consistent  with,  but 
necessitated  by,  sound  logic.  I  purposed  to  lead  you  through  the 
territory  of  vital  phenomena  to  the  materialistic  slough  in  which 
you  find  yourselves  now  plunged,  and  then  to  point  out  to  you  the 
sole  path  by  which,  in  my  judgment,  extrication  is  possible. 

An  occurrence  of  which  I  was  imaware  until  my  arrival  here  last 
Slight,  renders  this  line  of  argument  singularly  opportime.  I  foimd 
in  your  papers  the  eloquent  address  "  On  the  Limits  of  Philosophical 
Inquiry,"  which  a  distinguished  prelate  of  the  English  Church 
delivered  before  the  members  of  the  Philosophical  Institution  on  the 
|>revious  day.  My  argument,  also,  turns  upon  this  very  point  of  limits 
of  philosophical  inquiry ;  and  I  cannot  bring  out  my  own  views  better 
dian  by  contrasting  them  with  those  so  plainly,  and,  in  the  main, 
fairly,  stated  by  the  Archbishop  of  York. 

But  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  preliminary  comment  upon  an 
occurrence  that  greatly  astonished  me.  Applying  the  name  of  "  the 
^ew  Philosophy"  to  that  estimate  of  the  limits  of  philosophical 
inquiry  which  I,  in  common  with  many  other  men  of  scietice,  hold 
Co  be  just,  the  Archbishop  opens  his  address  by  identifying  this  "  New 
Hiilosophy"  with  the  Positive  Philosophy  of  M.  Comte  (of  whom  he 
speaks  as  its  "foimder");  and  then  proceeds  to  attack  that  philo- 
wpher  and  his  doctrines  vigorously. 

Now,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  most  reverend  prelate  might 
dialectically  hew  M.  Comte  in  pieces,  as  a  modern  Agag,  and  I 
should  not  attempt  to  stay  his  hand.  In  so  far  as  my  study  of 
what  specially  characterises  the  Positive  Philosophy  has  led  me, 
I  find  therein  little  or  nothing  of  any  scientific  value,  and  a  great 
deal,  which  is  as  thoroughly  antagonistic  to  the  very  essence  of 
science  as  anything  in  ultramontane  Catholicism.  In  fact,  M. 
Comte's  philosophy  in  practice  might  be  compendiously  described  as 
Oatbolicism  minus  Christianity. 
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But  what  has  Comtism  to  do  with  the  "  New  Philosophy,"  as  the 
Archbishop  defines  it  in  the  following  passage  P — 

**  Let  mo  briefly  remind  you  of  the  leading  principles  of  this  newphilosopliy. 

*' All  knowledge  is  experience  of  facts  acquired  by  the  senses.    The  tradi- 
tions of  older  philosophies  have  obscured  our  experience  by  mixing  with  it 
much  that  the  senses  cannot  obscrro,  and  until  these  additions  are  discarded 
our  knowledge  is  impure.     Thus  metaphysics  tell  us  that  one  fact  which  we 
observe  is  a  cause,  and  another  is  the  effect  of  that  cause ;  but  upon  a  rigid 
analysis,  we  find  that  our  senses  observe  nothing  of  cause  or  effect :    thoy 
observe,  first,  that  one  fact  succeeds  another,  and,  after  some  opportunity,  that 
this  fact  has  never  failed  to  follow — that  for  cause  and  effect  wo  should  substi- 
tute invariable  succession.     An  older  philosophy  teaches  us  to  define  an  object 
by  distinguishing  its  essential  from  its  accidental  qualities:   but  experience 
knows  nothing  of  essential  and  accidental ;  she  sees  only  that  certain  marks 
attach  to  an  object,  and,  after  many  observations,  that  some  of  them  attach 

invariably,  whilst  others  may  at  times  be  absent As  all  knowledge 

is  relative,  the  notion  of  anj-thing  being  necessary  must  be  banished  with 
other  traditions."! 

There  is  much  here  that  expresses  the  spirit  of  the  "  New  Philo- 
sophy/' if  by  that  term  be  meant  the  spirit  of  modem  science  ;  but 
I  cannot  but  marvel  that  the  assembled  wisdom  and  learning  of 
Edinburgh  should  have  uttered  no  sign  of  dissent,  when  Comte  was 
declared  to  be  the  founder  of  these  doctrines.  No  one  will  accuse 
Scotchmen  of  habitually  forgetting  their  great  countrymen ;  but  it 
was  enough  to  make  David  Hume  turn  in  his  grave,  that  here, 
almost  within  ear-shot  of  his  house,  an  instructed  audience  should 
have  listened,  without  a  murmur,  while  his  most  characteristic 
doctrines  were  attributed  to  a  French  writer  of  fifty  years  later 
date,  in  whose  dreary  and  verbose  pages  we  miss  alike  the  Tigour 
of  thought  and  the  exquisite  clearness  of  style  of  the  man  whom 
I  make  bold  to  term  the  most  acute  thinker  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury— even  though  that  century  produced  Kant. 

But  I  did  not  come  to  Scotland  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  one  of 
the  greatest  men  she  has  ever  produced.  My  business  is  to  point 
out  to  ycTu  that  the  only  way  of  escape  out  of  the  crass  materialism 
in  which  we  just  now  landed  is  the  adoption  and  strict  working-out 
of  the  very  principles  which  the  Archbishop  holds  up  to  reprobation. 

Let  us  suppose  that  knowledge  is  absolute,  and  not  relative, 
and  therefore,  that  our  conception  of  matter  represents  that  which 
it  really  is.  Let  us  suppose,  further,  that  we  do  know  more  of 
cause  and  effect  than  a  certain  definite  order  of  succession  among 
facts,  and  that  we  have  a  knowledge  of  the  necessity  of  that  suc- 
cession— and  hence,  of  necessary  laws — and  I,  for  my  part,  do  not 
see  what  escape  there  is  from  utter  materialism  and  necessarianism. 
For  it  is  obvious  that  our  knowledge  of  what  we  call  the  material 
world  is,  to  begin  with,  at  least  as  certain  and  definite  as  that  of 
the  spiritual  world,  and  that  our  acquaintance  with  law  is  of  as  old 
a  date  as  our  knowledge  of  spontaneity.  Further,  I  take  it  to  be 
demonstrable  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  prove  that  anything 

(1)  "  The  Limits  of  Philosophical  Inquiry,"  pp.  4  and  5. 
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whatever  may  not  be  the  effect  of  a  material  and  necessary  cause, 
and  that  human  logic  is  equally  incompetent  to  prove  that  any  act  is 
really  spontaneous.  A  really  spontaneous  act  is  one  which,  by  the 
assumption,  has  no  cause ;  and  the  attempt  to  prove  such  a  negative 
as  this  is,  on  the  face  of  the  matter,  absurd.  And  while  it  is  thus 
a  philosophical  impossibility  to  demonstrate  that  any  given  phe- 
nomenon is  not  the  effect  of  a  material  cause,  any  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  science  will  admit,  that  its  progress 
has,  in  all  ages,  meant,  and  now,  more  than  ever,  means,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  province  of  what  we  call  matter  and  causation,  and  the 
concomitant  gradual  banishment  from  all  regions  of  human  thought  / 
of  what  we  call  spirit  and  spontaneity. 

I  have  endeavoured,  in  the  first  part  of  this  discourse,  to  give  you 
a  conception  of  the  direction  towards  which  modem  physiology  is 
tending ;  and  I  ask  you,  what  is  the  difference  between  the  conception 
of  life  as  the  product  of  a  certain  disposition  of  material  molecules, 
and  the  old  notion  of  an  ArchaDus  governing  and  directing  blind 
matter  within  each  living  body,  except  this — ^that  here,  as  elsewhere, 
matter  and  law  have  devoured  spirit  and  spontaneity?  And  as 
sorely  as  every  fixture  grows  out  of  past  and  present,  so  will  the  phy- 
siology of  the  fixture  gradually  extend  the  realm  of  matter  and  law 
until  it  is  co-extensive  with  knowledge,  with  feeling,  and  with  action. 
The  consciousness  of  this  great  truth  weighs  like  a  nightmare,  I 
beKeve,  upon  many  of  the  best  minds  of  these  days.  They  watch 
what  they  conceive  to  be  the  progress  of  materialism,  in  such  fear  and 
powerless  anger  as  a  savage  feels,  when,  during  an  eclipse,  the  great 
shadow  creeps  over  the  face  of  the  sun.  The  advancing  tide  of 
matter  threatens  to  drown  their  souls  ;  the  tightening  grasp  of  law 
impedes  their  freedom ;  they  are  alarmed  lest  man's  moral  nature 
be  debased  bv  the  increase  of  his  wisdom. 

If  the  "  New  Philosophy"  be  worthy  of  the  reprobation  with  which 
it  is  visited,  I  confess  their  fears  seem  to  me,  to  be  well  founded. 
While,  on  the  contrary,  could  David  Hume  be  consulted,  I  think  he 
would  smile  at  their  perplexities,  and  chide  them  for  doing  even 
as  the  heathen,  and  falling  down  in  terror  before  the  hideous  idols 
their  own  hands  have  raised. 

For,  after  all,  what  do  we  know  of  this  terrible  "  matter,"  except 
as  a  name  for  the  unknown  and  hypothetical  cause  of  states  of  our 
own  consciousness  P  And  what  do  we  know  of  that  "  spirit "  over 
whose  threatened  extinction  by  matter  a  great  lamentation  is  arising, 
like  that  which  was  heard  at  the  death  of  Pan,  except  that  it  is  also 
a  name  for  an  unknown  and  hypothetical  cause,  or  condition,  of  states 
of  consciousness  ?  In  other  words,  matter  and  spirit  are  but  names 
for  the  imaginary  substrata  of  groups  of  natural  phenomena. 

And  what  is  the  dire  necessity  and  "  iron  "  law  under  which  men 
grroan  P  Truly,  most  gratuitously  invented  bugbears.  I  suppose  if 
there  he  an  '*  iron  "  law,  it  is  that  of  gravitation ;  and  if  there  be  a 
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physical  necessity,  it  is  that  a  stone,  un support^,  must  fall  to  the 
ground.  But  what  is  all  wo  really  know  and  can  know  about  the 
latter  phenomenon  ?  Simply,  that,  in  all  human  experience,  stones 
have  fallen  to  the  ground  under  these  conditions  ;  that  we  have  not 
the  smallest  reason  for  believing  that  any  stone  so  circumstanced 
will  not  fall  to  the  ground  ;  and  that  we  have,  on  the  contrary,  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will  so  fall.  It  is  very  convenient  to  in- 
dicate that  all  the  conditions  of  belief  have  been  fulfilled  in  this 
case,  by  calling  the  statement  that  unsupported  stones  will  fall  to  the 
ground,  "  a  law  of  nature."  But  when,  as  commonly  happens,  we 
change  will  into  must,  we  introduce  an  idea  of  necessity  which  most 
assuredly  does  not  lie  in  the  observed  facts,  and  has  no  warranty 
that  I  can  discover  elsewhere.  For  my  part,  I  utterly  repudiate  and 
anathematise  the  intruder.  Fact  I  know;  and  Law  I  know;  but  what 
is  this  Necessity,  save  an  empty  shadow  of  my  own  mind's  throwing? 

But,  if  it  is  certain  that  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  either  matter  or  spirit,  and  that  the  notion  of  necessity^  is  some- 
thing illegitimately  thrust  into  the  perfectly  legitimate  conception 
of  law,  the  materialistic  position  that  tliere  is  nothing  in  the  world 
but  matter,  force,  and  necessity,  is  as  utterly  devoid  of  justification 
as  the  most  baseless  of  theological  dogmas.  The  fundamental 
doctrines  of  materialism,  like  those  of  spiritualism,  and  most  other 
"  isms,"  lie  outside  "  the  limits  of  philosophical  inquiry,"  and  David 
Hume's  great  service  to  humanity  is  his  irrefragable  demonstration 
of  what  these  limits  are.  Hume  called  himself  a  sceptic,  and  there- 
fore others  cannot  bo  blamed  if  they  apply  the  same  title  to  him ; 
but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  name,  with  its  existing 
implications,  does  him  gross  injustice. 

If  a  man  asks  me  what  the  politics  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
moon  are,  and  I  reply  that  I  do  not  know ;  that  neither  I,  nor  any  one 
else,  have  any  means  of  knowing ;  and  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
I  decline  to  trouble  myself  about  the  subject  at  all,  I  do  not  think  he 
has  any  right  to  call  me  a  sceptic.  On  the  contrarj",  in  replying 
thus,  I  conceive  that  I  am  simply  honest  and  truthful,  and  show  a 
proper  regard  for  the  economy  of  time.  So  Hume's  strong  and 
subtle  intellect  takes  up  a  great  many  problems  about  which  we 
are  naturally  curious,  and  shows  us  that  they  are  essentially  ques- 
tions of  lunar  politics,  in  their  essence  incapable  of  being  answered, 
and  therefore  not  worth  the  attention  of  men  who  have  work  to 
do  in  the  world.     And  he  thus  ends  one  of  his  essays : — 

"  If  we  take  in  hand  any  volume  of  Divinity,  or  school  metaphysics,  for 
instance,  let  us  ask,  Does  it  contain  any  abstract  reasoning  concerning  quantity 
or  number  ?  No.  Does  it  contain  any  experimental  reasoning  concerning  matter  of 
fact  and  existence?  No.  Commit  it  then  to  the  flames;  for  it  can  contain 
nothing  but  sophistry  and  illusion."  ^ 

(1)  Hume's  Essay  ''Of  the  Academical  or  Sccptieal  PhiloBophy,*'  in  the  ''Inqiuiy 
Concerning  the  Human  Understanding.'* 
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Permit  me  to  enforce  this  most  wise  advice.  Why  trouble  our- 
selves about  matters  of  which,  however  important  they  may  be,  we 
do  know  nothing,  and  can  know  nothing  ?  We  live  in  a  world  which 
is  full  of  misery  and  ignorance,  and  the  plain  duty  of  each  and  all 
of  us  is  to  try  to  make  the  little  corner  he  can  influence  somewhat 
less  miserable  and  somewhat  less  ignorant  than  it  was  before  he 
entered  it.  To  do  this  effectually  it  is  necessary  to  be  fully  possessed 
of  only  two  beliefs :  the  first  that  the  order  of  nature  is  ascertainable 
by  our  faculties  to  an  extent  which  is  practically  unlimited;  the 
isecond,  that  our  volition  counts  for  something  as  a  condition  of  the 
course  of  events. 

Each  of  these  beliefs  can  be  verified  experimentally,  as  often  as 

like  to  try.    Each,  therefore,  stands  upon  the  strongest  foundation 

m  which  any  belief  can  rest ;  and  forms  one  of  our  highest  truths. 

^^e  find  that  the  ascertainment  of  the  order  of  nature  is  facilitated 

by  Twing  one  terminology,  or  one  set  of  symbols,  rather  than  another, 

it    x«  our  dear  duty  to  use  the  former ;  and  no  harm  can  accrue,  so 

loTM^g  as  we  bear  in  mind,  that  wo  are  dealing  merely  with  terms  and 


itself  it  is  of  little  moment  whether  we  express  the  phenomena 

oi     xnatter  in  terms  of  spirit ;  or  the  phenomena  of  spirit,  in  terms  of 

;  matter  may  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  thought,  thought  may 

>^rded  as  a  property  of  matter — each  statement  has  a  certain 

▼e  truth.     But  with  a  view  to  the  progress  of  science,  the 

**^^terialistic  terminology  is  in  every  way  to  be  preferred.    For  it 

^^^^^Hects  thought  with  the  other  phenomena  of  the  xmiverse,  and 

^^^gests  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  those  physical  conditions,  or  con- 

^^^^ixitants  of  thought,  which  are  more  or  less  accessible  to  us,  and 

^  jKHo^edge  of  which  may,  in  future,  help  us  to  exercise  the  same 

*^^d  of  control  over  the  world  of  thought,  as  we  already  possess  in 

^^•Poct  of  the  material  world ;  whereas,  the  alternative,  or  spiritual- 

^*^>  "terminology  is  utterly  barren,  and  leads  to  nothing  but  obscurity 

^^  confusion  of  ideas. 

Tlixu  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  further  science  advances 
^e  nxore  extenrnvely  and  consistently  will  all  the  phenomena  of 
^^tiuro  be  represented  by  materialistic  formulsD  and  s)Tnbols. 
^  But;  the  man  of  science,  who,  forgetting  the  limits  of  philosophical 
^qoixjr,  slides  from  these  formulsB  and  symbols  into  what  is  commonly 
^^oerBtood  by  materialism,  seems  to  me  to  place  himself  on  a  level 
'^th  the  mathematician,  who  should  mistake  the  x^s  and  y's,  with 
^luch  he  works  his  problems,  for  real  entities — and  with  this  further 
^^^^'^iitago,  as  compared  with  the  mathematician,  that  the  blunders 
^  the  latter  are  of  no  practical  consequence,  while  the  errors  of 
!J**^'*^tic  materialism  may  paralyse  the  energies  and  destroy  the 
^•■^  of  a  life.  T.  H.  Huxley. 

^^  V.  ,  A  L 


THE  PRODIGAL. 

I. 

A  GiRUSU  mother  at  eventide 

Sat  watching  by  her  child ; 
The  foolishest  nursing  rhymes  she  sang ; 

She  sighed,  and  then  she  smiled. 

A  doable  string  of  small  clear  pearls 
Passed  round  and  round  her  head. 

And  thence  her  ample  flaxen  hair 
Was  down  her  straight  back  shed. 

She  smoothed  the  counterpane,  she  kissed 

Itu  face  with  a  serious  joy, 
And  there  was  peace  in  the  mother's  heart 

Over  her  sleeping  boy. 

"  My  little  son,"  she  thought,  "  the  weeks 

Fly  quickly  past  with  thee. 
For  love  and  hope  sit  by  my  side. 

And  often  talk  to  me. 

''  My  little  son,  the  time  will  come 
Thou  wilt  be  strong  and  swift, 

And  I  grown  old  and  weak,  employed 
In  almous  deeds  and  shrifL 

«  My  little  son,  when  that  time  comes 

Thou  sure  ^alt  be  my  stay. 
As  now  it  is  my  happiness 

To  watch  thee  day  by  day." 

She  trailed  her  long  hair  o*er  his  face. 
She  merrily  clapped  her  hands  : 

He  wakes;  around  her  bended  neck 
His  short  round  arm  expands. 
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The  cliild  hath  grown  into  a  youth, 
With  a  poignard  by  his  waist: 

No  battle  blade,  but  fair  to  see. 
In  spangled  velvet  cased. 

Often  he  tries  its  eager  edge, 
And  fondles  its  hilt  with  pride : 

Anon  another  baublr  gay 
Is  added  to  its  side, 

A  bugle  horn  with  golden  tip 
That  he  might  hunting  ride. 

But  he  forgot  them  both  full  soon, 
And  dropp'd  them  with  a  sneer ; 

His  mother  strove  with  wondering  love 
His  wilfulness  to  cheer  : 

*'  Lady,'*  said  he,  "  it  suits  not  me 
To  be  thus  cabin'd  here. 

*'  It  may  be  well  for  such  as  till. 

To  live  upon  the  groimd, 
But  none  have  I  to  talk  imto 

Except  my  otter  hoimd.** 

He  left  the  old  tower  and  its  hills. 
And  when  they  were  gone  from  sights 

The  smile  came  back  upon  his  lip. 
His  eye  again  grew  bright. 


Years  are  as  yesterdays :  a  barque 

Up  the  Ebro  glided  fast. 
And  from  the  deck  a  stout  gallant 

Impatient  glances  cast. 

A  dark  short  man  full  richly  clad, 
With  hair  on  his  pointed  chin. 

His  eyebrow  back  to  his  temple  slants. 
And  his  well-shaped  cheek  is  thin. 

Three  letters  in  his  hand  held  he. 

And  thus  he  scanned  them  hastily. 

"  This  from  a  fool  who  wears  his  cap, 

Like  a  doctor's  hat  awry. 
Advising  me,  he  is  so  wise 

In  his  doistered  privacy ! 

l2 
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^^  This  from  one  belted  in  the  field. 

To  wile  me  to  his  side  ; 
But  I  have  pleasanter  cards  in  hand 

Than  either  of  those  men  guide. 

"  And  these !  in  sooth  these  are  the  lines 

A  mother  can  only  trace  ; 
I've  ta'en  the  last  coin  out  of  the  chest, 

The  last  smile  from  her  face. 
What  help  is  there  ?  I  should  have  heir'd 

As  fits  my  name  and  race  !  " 

He  rent  the  leaves,  and  with  both  hands 
Scattered  them  o'er  the  rail; 

"  Now  I  return  at  last,"  quoth  he, 
'^  And  quick  enough  we  sail." 

Along  these  rails  an  awning  swung 
Striped  all  with  pink  and  green, 

And  as  he  stoops  beneath  it,  we 
May  enter  too,  I  ween. 

For  there  two  dames  whose  dimpled  cheeks 

Are  very  rosy,  greet 
The  enterer,  and  they  gaily  throw 

Flower  heads  about  his  feet. 

The  ivory  and  the  silver  cup. 
The  s^-eet  wine  and  the  strong, 

The  light  breeze  winnowing  the  warm  air, 
The  jape  and  jest  and  song ! 

For  land  or  coin,  for  name  or  power 

He  would  not  barter  that  one  hour. 


She  sits  within  the  dark  cold  room; 

On  the  arras  old  and  dun. 
Lady  Diana's  round  face  shines ; 

Her  hounds  all  leap  and  nm. 

But  now  they  lack  the  cheer  that  once 
They  gave  to  that  widow's  eye : 

There  is  no  mirth  in  that  crowded  hasfo. 
No  light  upon  the  sky. 

The  little  boy  she  sang  to  sleep 
Since  then  hath  been  long  away. 

And  forgotten  her  quite  in  his  trafficking 
AVith  maskers  night  and  day. 
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She  hath  hoped  and  feared  and  hoped  again. 

She  hath  wiped  the  sore  tear  oft. 
Prayers  hath  she  sent  up  to  the  saints. 

So  far  awaj  alofb. 

"  Lady !  the  count's  esquire  doth  wait 

With  a  message  brought  to  thee. 
And  with  him,  on  two  palfreys  white. 

Two  ladies  from  over  the  sea. 

''  The  count  doth  follow  soon  " — she  sank, 

Overcome  by  this  dear  joy; 
She  would  have  thanked  her  Saint  at  once  : 

But  a  squire — ^two  ladies  with  her  boy — 
She  gasped  as  she  would  faint. 


IL 

Beach  me  the  tapers  for  the  head. 

The  tapers  for  the  feet — 
Three  for  each  ;  now  fetch  the  salt. 

To  dress  the  corpse  complete. 

Strip  ye  the  arras  from  the  waU, 

Darken  the  window  quite, 
That  the  sheer  moonshine  look  not  in. 

If  or  any  of  God's  light. 

So,  so,  the  floor  is  well  rush-strewn. 

To  soften  every  sound ; 
Bid  the  warder  slip  the  hours  to-night. 

Keep  still  the  old  sleuth-hound. 

Thus  was  the  long  white  body  laid, 
With  the  chaplet  on  the  breast, — 

The  breast  that  in  song-singing  years 
Had  been  the  baby's  nest. 

A  cross  was  laid  upon  the  flowers ; 

Some  wandering  silver  hair 
Oleamed  by  the  edge  of  the  close  round  cap 

On  the  cheek  so  sadly  fiur. 
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The  dear  face  I  shall  not  describe^ 
For  that  I  might  have  blame  ; 

The  swathing  white  was  edged  with  black> 
Upon  a  bier  the  same. 


The  seneschal  sat  in  the  buttery. 
By  his  chair  stood  his  serving-loon ; 

The  seneschal's  fingers  on  the  board 
£ept  beating  a  senseless  tune. 

'^  Sancho/'  said  he,  as  he  looked  about, 

"  Sancho,"  said  he  again, 
^'  Our  master's  is  no  common  deed, 

That  common  shrift  may  tain. 

<<  Ho  may  give  gold,  if  gold  remains ; 

They  may  say  the  weird  is  past ; 
But  the  doom  from  this  household,  I  ween, 

Nevermore  can  be  cast. 

''  I  stay  within  this  moated  wall 

No  longer  than  the  nine ; 
And — for  he  owes  me  twenty  marks — 

These  flagons  shall  be  mine. 

'^  Wilt  thou  go  with  me  to  the  town, 

Sancho,  to  be  my  groom  P'' 
Quoth  Sancho,  '*  I  will  go  with  thee : 
He's  mad,  and  I'm  afraid  lest  he 

May  punish  me  in  your  room ! " 


"  Open  the  wicket !  "     "  Whore  go  ye  P' 

"  It  matters  not :  away." 
"  Leave  us  the  keys  of  the  buttery. 

And  come  back  when  ye  may ! " 

The  twain  went  forth  at  eventide, 
So  the  watchman  left  the  wall ; 

"  The  master's  mad,"  said  he,  and  called 
The  lacqueys  from  the  hall : 

One  hour  thereafter  not  a  man 
Was  sober  of  them  all. 
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"  What  can  the  young  ooiint^s  errand  be ; 

I  fear  the  stripling  not ! 
Though  he  hath  taxed  the  convent  rents/' 

Quoth  the  abbot,  with  husky  throat. 

The  young  knight  entered :  like  the  man 
Who  waits  for  another's  blood, 

He  slid  into  the  dusky  room ; 
With  quivering  lips  he  stood 


» 


And  whispered,  "  It  is  thy  turn  now ; 

Then  down  on  his  knees  he  sank, 
And  to  the  padre  stretched  his  hands, 

Who  back  in  Ids  high  chair  shrank. 


**  'Tis  thy  turn  now,  Sir  Abbot,  and  here. 

For  help  I  come  to  thee." 
"  Whate'er  thy  shrift,  young  sir,  I  am 

Glad  thou  hast  come  to  me." 

With  that,  the  silver  whistle  seized 
The  old  man,  white  with  dread ; 

But  by  his  feet,  upon  the  hearth. 
Sank  down  the  youngling's  head. 


The  serving-men  keep  up  their  game. 
Not  one  yet  wipes  his  lips ; 

The  tankards  rattle,  and  the  wine 
From  the  board's  edges  drips. 

A  room  there  was  above  that  hall ; 

The  two  fair  dames  sat  there: 
One  had  been  weeping,  and  she  sat 

Sobbing,  with  idle  stare. 

The  other,  with  two  long  black  curls 
Was  imping  out  her  head, 

Knitting  them  to  her  own  short  hair 
With  great  beads,  green  and  red. 

In  the  left  comer  of  this  room 
Two  other  'live  things  sat, — 

Two  of  a  different  kith !  a  race 
Long-toothed,  and  lean,  and  flat ! 
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Their  long  loose-jointed  legs,  like  flails. 
Were  folded  back  straightway ; 

Each  motion  of  the  two  fair  dames 
StiU  counterfeited  they. 

"  Is  all  aright  P"  asked  one,  and  turned 

His  amber-coloured  eyes 
On  his  ungainly  brother,  who  sat, 

Bent  forward,  listeningwise. 

"  Is  all  aright  P  "     "  It  is,  it  is ; 

He  gives  the  abbot  gold  ! " 
Their  sharp  jaws  opened  and  closed  thrice. 

Laughing  at  what  was  sold. 

"  What  doth  he  say  P  "     "  He  hath  not  yet 

Trusted  the  father's  ear 
With  words  he  would  not  once  repeat — 

How  the  abbot  longs  to  hear ! " 

"  I  think  it  wears  not  yet  too  late,'* 
Said  the  lady  with  imped  hair ; 

**  He  will  return."     Quoth  the  mocking  fiend, 
"  That  will  he  not,  mv  fair ! " 

"  It  was  no  crime  that  I  con  see,  * 

To  tell  him  her  foul  speech  ; 
'Twas  her  own  hand  that  did  the  scathe  ; 

Who  dares  the  Count  impeach  P" 

"  Ho,  ho !  the  abbot  knows  all  liow," 

Tho  listening  creature  cried, 
**  And  avers  such  wickedness  as  that 

His  Master  can't  abide ! 

'*  The  count  will  have  his  money  again ! " 
The  fiend  threw  out  his  hand. 

As  if  he  were  in  the  very  cell 

Where  the  youth  and  the  father  stand. 

'*  The  abbot  will  not  let  it  go ; 

He  charges  him  to  hide 
I'  the  sanctuary  of  Peter  and  Paul, 

Ere  twelve  o'  the  clock  betide. 
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'^  Midnight !  'tis  many  leagues  from  hence, 

And  now  the  moon  is  high  ; 
We  have  no  power  within  that  bower, 

But  we'll  have  him  though  he  fly !  " 

Up  started  the  black-haired  dame  in  haste : 

*'  Did  some  one  pass  me  no^  ? 
Or  was  it  but  the  gusty  wind 

That  ran  across  my  brow  P  " 


III. 


**  Thirty  stark  miles,  a  hasty  ride 

Ere  the  midnight  bell  I  hear ; 
To  my  stout  Barbery  I  trust, 

God  wot  I  never  fear." 

A  few  steps  left  the  paven  street, 

Or  his  race  might  well  begin, 
His  mouth  was  black,  and  his  brow  was  white, 

A  red  spot  was  on  his  chin. 

The  moon  hath  drawn  a  watery  swathe 

Before  her  ghostly  eye ; 
Darkling  over  the  heath  you'll  see 

His  feather  against  the  sky. 

*^  It  matters  not  to  me,"  thinks  he, 

"  "We  do  not  need  her  light ;  " 
But  the  rowel  sank  in  his  horse's  flank. 

Till  it  leaped  five  feet  in  height. 

"  They  hope  I  will  not  gain  the  place ! " 

He  dashed  them  in  again  ; 
'^  But  never  I  rode  without  winning  the  mce ! " 

And  on  he  sped  amain. 

The  clouds  that,  as  he  mounted,  strayed 

Like  a  white  flock  of  sheep. 
Have  rolled  together  on  his  path. 

Moaning,  and  mirk,  and  deep. 

The  blast  bursts  from  them,  by  the  clasp 

His  bonnet  flies  behind. 
In  the  nostrils  of  his  Kochlan  mare 

Whistles  the  stifling  wind. 
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He  curses  the  storm,  but  down  ids  throat 
The  words  are  throat  again ; 

His  bloody  spurs  are  useless  now. 
His  eyes  are  shut  by  the  rain. 


Cries  the  Bridge-warder,  peering  out 
From  his  solar,  **  Ben'cit^ ! 

To  swim  the  swollen  stream  to-night 
A  madman  must  he  be ! 


"  God,  have  mercy  on  the  man. 
The  gate  is  wide,  the  bridge  is  clear !  " 

But  he  plunges  in,  the  horse  is  down ; 
He  swims,  the  shore  is  near; 


Anon  his  hand  is  on  the  bank, 
A  haggard  iace  and  hand ; 
Give  mo  thy  beast,''  he  tried  to  call. 
As  he  struggled  up  the  strand. 


€( 


The  man  stood  by  the  stable  door, 
Nor  such  demand  would  hear, 

But  holds  the  bridled  horse  by  the  mouth- 
A  dagger  shimmered  clear — 

From  the  warder's  dying  grasp  the  Count 
Ravels  the  bridge-gear. 


A  cAishing  sound  through  the  forest  goes, 
A  crashing  and  stumbling  sound ; 

The  branches  groping  about  in  the  dark 
Seem  to  girdle  him  all  round. 


He  bends  his  scarped  and  bleeding  brow. 

Upon  the  saddle-bow, 
Could  he  rid  him  of  this  wood  so  broad. 
As  of  the  warder  dead — Oh,  Gh)d ! 

By  one  quick  dagger-blow ! 
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Thro'  the  twisting  of  the  trees 
Eushing  like  a  sudden  breeze, 
Or  snakes  among  the  autumn  bowers 
Through  the  mats  of  withered  flowers, 
Threaded  the  long-legged  creatures  twain. 
Up  and  down,  against  wind  and  rain. 
The  fingered  boughs  check  not  their  speed. 
Nor  drive  them  from  the  rider's  head  ; 
He,  blind  and  deaf,  would  seem  to  sleep, 
While  his  staggering  steed 
Toiled  fetlock  deep. 
It  plunged,  it  fell  with  a  dying  heave, 

As  the  Uood  from  its  nostrils  ran, 
But  he  rose  from  off  the  plashy  sod. 
Muttering  sadly,  '^  Thank  my  God, 

I've  yet  the  strength  of  man !  " 

What  steeple  and  what  roo&  be  these 

The  moon  lights  up  so  £ur  P 
What  belfry  shines  the  moon  out-ihxough  P 

And  hark,  what  beU  is  there. 
As  if  it  fedn  would  slumber  too. 
Like  the  slumbering  street  below  P 
Twelve  times  it  swings.    Now  faint  and  slow 
He  dimbe  those  steps  as  white  as  snow. 
And  sinks  against  the  bolted  gate : 
"  Who  knocks  P  "  cries  the  porter  from  within. 
As  he  drowsily  draws  the  wicket-pin ; 
But  the  amber  eyes  of  the  fiends  look  in, 
And  the  porter  runs  in  fear, 
Buns  and  leaves  him  where  be  lies  : 
Then  on  his  breast  and  on  his  thighs 
These  evil  things  alight. 
"  Now  we  have  him,  brother  dear ! 
His  breath  is  done,  as  I  can  hear ; 
Keep  his  mouth  open,  hold  his  thumbs, 

The  darling  little  spirit  comes 

Turn  him  from  the  east sweet  sprite ! 

Come  out !  oome  out  into  the  night ! " 

WiLUAM  B.  Scott. 


THE  WOMAN  OP  BUSINESS. 


*'  A  woman  is  a  dish  for  the  gods,  if  tho  devil  dress  her  not." 

Antony  and  Cleopatra* 

Chaptek  I. 

UP-HILL   WORK. 

"  There  are  just  two  objections  to  your  plan,"  said  Woodville  to  liis 
companion,  in  the  coup^  of  the  diligence,  as  it  rolled  and  rumbled 
along  the  Simplon  road,  soon  after  leaving  Domo  d'Ossola,  advancing 
towards  the  Lago  Maggiore :  ''  one  is  the  unconscionable  hour  at 
which  we  must  start  to  accomplish  it ;  the  other  is  the  appalling 
length  of  the  walk.'* 

"Trust  me,"  replied  the  more  energetic  Alexander,  smiling — 
indeed,  almost  laughing  outright — at  the  strong  expressions  his 
friend  had  employed ;  "  you  will  be  rewarded  a  thousandfold ;  the 
prospect  from  the  summit  of  Monterone  is,  by  all  accounts,  one  of 
the  finest  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps.  We  shall  not  only  look 
down  upon  the  lake  of  Orta,  which  so  few  English  tourists  visit,  but 
we  shall  see  Monte  Kosa  in  all  its  glory  by  sunrise,  and  a  wonderful.. 
range  of  mountains  into  the  bargain.  As  to  fatigue,  that  is  a  diffi- 
culty easily  got  over — ^you  can  take  a  mule  or  a  donkey,  and  then.— 
you  will  have  six  legs  against  my  two." 

"  If  I  surrender,"  said  the  less  robust,  or  less  adventurous,  of  the^ 
travellers,  "  it  must  be  on  two  conditions ;  first,  that  you  guaranteed 
me  a  fine  day " 

"  That  I  do,"  said  Alexander,  intrepidly. 

"  And,  in  the  next  place,  you  must  promise  me  two  clear  days'^ 
halt  at  Orta." 

Alexander  smiled  and  shook  his  head,  demurring  to  the  secon 
clause.   He  felt  quite  sure  one  day  would  suffice  for  all  the  recruiti 
necessary  after  an  excursion,  which,  to  him,  seemed  a  mere  bagatelle. 
But  Woodville  would  not  bate  a  minute  of  the  forty-eight  hoiirp, 
and,  after  some  more  discussion,  his  friend  had  no  alternative  but  to 
yield. 

"  Ah,  my  friend,"  said  the  other,  as  soon  as  the  point  was  settled, 
"  I  have  neither  your  vigour  nor  your  marvellous  passion  for  up-hill 
work ;  you  show  it  in  everything  as  well  as  in  mountaineering." 

"  Your  profession  does  not  exact  the  same  continuous  labour  as 
mine,"  said  Alexander. 

"You  are  mistaken  there,"  said  Woodville ;  "  there  is  no  sucoess 
in  painting,  any  more  than  in  law,  or  anything  else,  without  the 
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energy  and  toil  in  which  you  exult,  and  of  which  I  am  constitu- 
tionidly  incapable.  With  your  forcjB  and  courage,  I  feel  that  I  could 
be  a  Titian.  Even  now,  after  the  compact  I  have  made  with  you,  I 
almost  doubt  whether  I  shall  be  physically  equal  to  keep  my  part 
of  the  engagement.  What  will  you  do  if  you  fail  to  get  me  out  of 
bed  at  three  in  the  morning  ?" 

"There  will  be  nothing  for  it  but  oxen  and  wain-ropes,"  said 
Alexander. 

"  Yet,  after  all,"  continued  the  artist,  "  I  am  not  a  sluggard  in 
principle.  How  often  do  I  slug  in  bed  on  the  long  bright  summer 
mornings,  speculating  on  the  advantages  of  early  rising,  thinking 
of  the  wealth  and  distinction  which  men  of  your  stirring  habits  are 
sure  to  win  by  their  superior  activity ! " 

"  I  love  my  pillow  too,"  said  his  companion,  "  but  I  fancy  I  sleep 
more  than  you  in  a  given  time." 

"  Another  proof  of  what  I  say :  you  sleep  strenuously,  as  you  do 
everything.  I  have  never  seen  you  at  your  work,  but  I  can  imagine 
"«rhat  you  must  be  at  business,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  you  on  this 
'tour,  which  is  only  your  relaxation.  You  seem  to  me  to  have  dn 
-■annatural  appetite  for  exertion." 

Alexander  made  a  gesture  of  dissent. 

"  I  know  you  have,"  continued  Woodville ;  "  as  you  fix  your  eye 

on  that  peak  yonder,  you  are  burning  to  scale  it.    Its  crags  encourage 

jroTM.  as  much  as  they  dishearten  me.     Confess,  now,  if  tho  diligence 

to  stop  for  half  an  hour,  you  would  at  least  make  the  attempt." 

^^^exander  neither  admitted  nor  denied  the  impeachment ;  he  merely 

,  that  in  his  opinion,  what  seemed  to  be  in  some  men  a  passion 

^€>Mr     toil  was  in  many  cases  the  mere  result  of  a  still  more  ardent 

ion  for  repose.     "Would  you   know,"   he  added,  "what  the 

^5ct  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  my  plans,  as  far  as  I  know  myself,  the 

^'^^iinuBf  to  use  a  technical  phrase,  to  all  my  aspirations  ?    Do  you 

^^     that  old  peasant  at  his  cottage  door,  basking  in  the  setting  sun  ? 

looks  as  if  his  working-days  were  over ;  he  is  seated  under  a  tree 

liis  own  planting,  enjoying,  literally  eating,  the  fruit  of  his  own 

stry.     Well,  I  am  not  conscious  of  any  more  elevated  motive 

^*^*^xi  to  attain  to  that  poor  husbandman's  fortune,  and  after  some 

*^^**ty  or  forty  years  of  hard  work  at  the  Bar,  sit  down  like  him  and 

^P^>'nd  tho  evening  of  my  days  under  my  own  fig-tree." 

^^oodville  was  so  long  without  answering  that  Alexander  fancied 

^^^%  either  his  long  speech,  or  the  monotonous  roll  of  the  lumbering 

^^^^^^^•h,  helped  by  the  advancing  shadows  of  tho  hills,  had  lulled  him 

^    ^leep;  but  in  fact  his  sentimental  friend  was  only  musing  with 

^^^'•dosed  eyes  in  his  comer  on  the  beautiful  though  hackneyed 

^^ge  with  which  his  companion  had  left  ofi*.     He  was  also  fixing 

^^  \i8  memory,  for  the  subject  of  a  future  sketch,  the  details  of  the 
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rural  picture  to  which  his  attention  had  been  drawn.  It  had  jurt 
the  kind  of  interest  to  invite  his  indolent  poetic  pencil,  a  lovelj  bit 
of  landscape,  with  a  thought  and  touch  of  humanity  in  it  In  such 
subjects  Woodville's  talent  lay,  and  he  might  have  been  without  a 
riyal  in  it,  had  it  not  been  for  the  half  mental,  half  physical  infirmity 
which  always  prevented  him  from  doing  his  fine  conceptions  justice. 
He  threw  a  charming  thought  upon  canvas,  or  into  his  sketch-book, 
and  left  it  there ;  began  a  hundred  subjecte,  and  seldom  finished  one. 
He  would  paint  one  side  of  a  face  exquisitely,  with  an  eye  to  haunt 
your  memory  for  ever,  and  leave  the  other  for  a  future  day,  which 
never  came.  His  studio  in  Paris,  in  a  quatridme  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Honor^,  where  he  had  lived  for  some  years,  and  where  Alexander 
first  made  his  acquaintance,  was  a  museum  of  abortive  undertakings, 
evidence  of  as  much  genius  as  can  exist  without  the  power  of  sustained 
exertion.  His  very  art  was  a  proof  of  his  instability,  for  he  had  not 
been  brought  up  to  it,  but  had  dropped  the  medical  profession  for 
the  pencil ;  he  had  actually  taken  a  degree  in  medicine,  but  nothing 
annoyed  him  more  than  when  a  friend  in  ignorance  or  thoughtlessness 
called  him  Doctor,  though  every  now  and  then  he  betrayed  himself 
by  the  technical  knowledge  he  displayed,  particularly  when  he  expa- 
tiated on  his  own  complaints,  of  which  he  had  a  wonderful  and  amusing 
variety  for  a  man  who  had  never  been  seriously  ill  in  his  life.  As  to 
practice,  he  had  as  much  now  as  ever  he  had,  though  he  had  only 
two  patients;  his  old  servant  Honorine,  when  she  was  rheumatic 
or  dyspeptic,  and  himself.  He  dosed  both  patients  freely,  but  as 
his  views  had  latterly  been  homoeopathic,  the  harm  his  prescriptions 
did  was  probably  only  infinitesimal. 

To  return  from  this  long  digression.  Woodville  proved  he  was 
still  awake  by  the  one  word  with  which  he  resumed  the  thread  of 
the  dialogue. 

"Alone?"  he  said,  looking  full  and  interrogatively  at  his  com- 
panion, who  had,  perhaps,  been  pursuing  pretty  much  the  same  train 
of  ideas,  or  after  so  long  a  pause  he  would  have  hardly  imderstood 
that  the  question  related  to  the  fig-tree. 

"Probably,"  said  Alexander,  with  a  smile;  "the  peasant  was 
alone,  as  you  must  have  observed." 

"  His  better  half  was  probably  within  doors,"  said  "Woodville ;  and 
as  he  spoke,  the  wheels  ceased  to  rumble,  the  bells  to  jingle,  and  the 
diligence  stopped,  amidst  a  jabbering  of  beggars  and  ostlers,  in  front 
of  the  principal  inn  of  Baveno. 

JN^ow  there  is  an  hotel  there  of  considerable  pretensions ;  but  its 
best  inn  was  a  poor  one  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  years  ago, 
which  was  about  the  date  of  Frederick  Alexander's  first  continental 
tour.  Italy,  indeed,  is  not  an  eating  country ;  she  has  made  great 
advances  in  freedom,  but  in  gastronomy  she  is  behind  the  age*    We 
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must  only  hope  that,  when  her  political  organiaation  is  complete,  she 
will  begin  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  the  kitchen,  and  remember  that  she 
is  as  much  the  land  of  Apicius  and  Luctdlus  as  of  Cicero  and  Dante. 
Our  tourists  had  as  sorry  a  supper  served  up  to  them  as  any  cook 
in  the  whole  peninsula  could  have  prepared ;  but,  under  the  circum- 
stances, this  was  no  great  trial  of  temper  to  either  of  the  young  men : 
the  one  was  too  fresh,  and  had  too  healthy  an  appetite,  to  turn  up 
his  nose,  at  the  end  of  a  long  journey,  at  any  dish  that  was  eatable ; 
while  the  other  was  too  jaded  and  done  up,  after  thirty-six  hours' 
tumbling  in  the  diligence,  to  care  much  for  anything  but  a  bottle  of 
wine  and  his  pillow.     Indeed,  their  project  for  next  day  was  argu- 
ment enough  for  roosting  with  the  least  possible  delay,  which  poor 
Woodville  did  in  half  an  hour  after  their  arrival,  leaving  his  friend 
at  the  table  charged,  as  usual,  with  all  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  morrow's  expedition.     It  diverted  Alexander,  though  he  took 
care  not  to  show  it,  to  observe  the  apprehension  with  which  the 
nervous  and  vacillating  artist  evidently  contemplated  a  march,  which 
was  no  great  feat,  even  in  those  days,  when  there  was  no  Alpine 
dub  in  existence.    Woodville  made  an  unavailing  attempt  before  he 
^dred  to  reopen  the  question,  suggesting  the  propriety  of  quietly 
circumnavigating  the  Lago  Maggiore  before  they  left  its  shores, 
^t  Alexander  was  as  steady  as  a  rock  to  the  programme  that  had 
^^Qen  arranged.    They  were  to  return  to  the  Lago  Maggiore  by  way 
^£  Arena,  and  from  thence  take  all  the  lakes  in  order. 

Xieft  to  himself,  the  yoimg  barrister  (he  was  in  about  his  three- 
^^^id-twentieth  year,  two  or  three  years  Woodville's  junior)  first 
^^nished  his  supper,  even  clearing  off  two  plates  of  walnuts  and  dry 
^jfiscuits,  which  had  probably  be^i  destined  to  do  duty  for  the  whole 
kf  the  touring  season.  Then  he  hired  a  guide,  with  two  donkeys — 
^^le  for  his  comrade,  one  for  the  luggage— after  which  he  called  for 
^e  bill,  settled  it  while  he  was  undressing,  and  in  less  than  five 
^^iniiteB  was  sound  asleep,  sleeping  unconquerably  through  all  the 
^^pofiition  which  a  sultry  night  in  August,  conspiring  with  legions 
^'£  mosquitoes,  offered  to  his  rest.  Poor  Woodville,  on  the  other  hand, 
Notwithstanding  his  extreme  fatigue,  would  hardly  have  got  an  hour's 
iiileep  in  the  face  of  such  a  formidable  league,  had  it  not  been  for  a 
;^Iiial  of  aconite  which  he  had  always  with  him  in  his  neat  portable 
c^oedicine-chest,  that  Alexander  took  to  be  the  paint-box.  In  fact, 
•lie  artist  seemed  to  himself  to  have  scarcely  closed  his  eyes  when 
t^e  was  startled  by  the  matin  song  of  the  asses  under  his  window,  as 
b^liey  were  led  into  the  court-yard.  He  dozed  again  for  a  moment 
the  midst  of  this  agreeable  serenade ;  but  it  was  short-lived  bliss, 
m  now  came  his  ruthless  companion  tapping  at  his  door,  and  thiioe 
the  tap  repeated,  always  crescendo,  before  Woodville  realised  its 
^t^errible  significance.    The  third  tap  was  accompanied  with  sounds 
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still  nearer  and  more  appalling.  A  strong  hand  was  laid  gently  on 
his  shoulder,  and  a  hollow  Toiee,  not  without  pity  in  it^  accosted  him 
with — 

"  Woodville,  your  hour  is  come !  " 

Alexander  was  humane  enough  to  feel  that  he  was  almost  acting 
the  part  of  Abhorson  in  the  play,  when  he  requests  ''  Master  Bamar- 
dine  to  get  up  and  be  hanged." 

But  Woodville  proved  a  man  of  his  word,  and  the  oxen  and  wain- 
ropes  were  not  wanting,  although  the  clocks  of  Baveno  were  only 
striking  three  as  they  left  the  hotel.  The  guide  went  first,  leading 
the  beast  that  carried  the  baggage ;  Woodville  followed  on  his  own 
animal,  which  really  looked  as  if  it  had  six  legs,  those  of  the  rider 
being  rather  long,  and  almost  touching  the  ground.  The  rear  was 
brought  up  by  the  bold  limb  of  the  law.  On  one  point  he  had  been 
rather  too  bold ;  in  covenanting  for  the  weather  he  had  gone  a  little 
too  far.  When  they  started,  however,  it  was  still  too  dark  to  read 
the  signs  of  the  sky ;  as  they  looked  back  over  the  lake  even  the  white 
terraces  of  the  Isola  Bella  were  scarcely  distinguishable  in  the  grey 
gloom,  but  the  air  was  fresh  and  balmy,  and  had  such  a  stimulating 
effect  on  Woodville,  that  he  soon  began  to  forget  his  g^evances,  and 
finding  his  seat  tolerably  easy  at  first,  his  spirits  rose,  and  he  felt 
even  grateful  to  his  friend  for  combating  his  vis  inertioi.  The  ascent 
was  tedious,  for  the  long-cared  brutes  had  their  inflexible  regulation 
pace,  beyond  which,  on  the  most  favourable  ground,  a  forest  of 
cudgels  would  have  failed  to  urge  them ;  but  it  was  so  much  the 
easier  for  the  friends  to  chat.  Alexander  asked  how  the  artist  had  got 
through  the  night.  He  had  found  his  own  bed  clean  and  comfortable. 

"  The  beds  are  often  better  than  they  look,"  said  Woodville,  "  but 
it  is  not  enough  for  me  that  a  bed  is  clean ;  it  ought  to  be,  like 
Caesar's  wife,  not  only  clean,  but  above  suspicion.  There  may  have 
been  no  jumpers  in  mine,  but  everything  about  it  suggested  that 
there  were ;  that  was  enough  to  put  comfort  out  of  the  question." 

"  Don't  we  do  those  little  jumpers  injustice  ?  "  said  Alexander ; 
'^  we  complain  of  finding  them  in  our  beds,  yet  where  else  should 
one  expect  to  find  them  P  A  bed  is  their  /uilntai,  as  naturalists  call 
it ;  we  go  to  them,  they  don't  come  to  us." 

"  Happy  man ! "  cried  Woodville,  "  who  can  make  a  joke  of  all 
the  troubles  of  life ;  nothing  fatigues  you,  or  worries  you,  or  bites 
you.     If  you  were  an  Irish  Catholic,  you  would  think  the  Protestanf 
Church  a  laughing  matter ;  if  you  were  an  Italian,  you  would  be  a 
patient  as  Job  under  the  Austrian  dominion." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Alexander,  warmly.    "  If  I  was  an  Irish  Catholi 
or,  indeed,  if  I  was  an  Irish  Protestant,  I  should  never  rest  wh' 
the  Church  existed ;  if  I  was  an  Italian,  I  should  never  be  contenf 
while  a  German  swaggered  in  the  Peninsida." 
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They  were  In  the  middle  of  a  discussion  on  the  prospects  of 
Italy,  which  at  that  period  seemed  hopelessly  gloomy^  when, 
happening  at  the  top  of  a  sharp  rise  to  face  about  towards  the 
quarter  they  came  from,  the  lake,  of  which  they  had  seen  the  whole 
expanse  a  few  minutes  before,  had  disappeared  from  their  view. 
While  they  had  been  chatting,  a  dense  mist,  bom  of  the  heat  of  the 
previous  day,  had  stolen  a  march  on  them ;  and,  what  was  worse,  it 
seemed  to  be  climbing  the  hiUs  as  fast  as  themselves.  Both  looked 
blank,  and  Woodville  reminded  his  companion  of  his  unlucky 
guarantee.  Alexander  put  the  best  face  on  it,  and  declared  that 
these  Italian  mists  were  of  no  consequence;  they  were  not  like 
Scotch  mists,  and  he  called  Woodville's  attention  to  the  brow  of  the 
mountain,  which  was  perfectly  clear.  In  five  minutes  they  should 
reach  it,  and  in  three  more  the  sun  would  be  up  in  all  his  glory. 

**  Ah,  false  prophet !  '*  cried  the  artist,  when  the  five  minutes  were 
expired,  and  they  stood  indeed  on  the  crown  of  Monterone ;  but  it 
was  like  standing  on  a  few  square  feet  of  rock  in  the  midst  of  an 
ocean  of  vapour. 

Still  Alexander's  faith  was  strong ;  the  vapours  would  vanish  as 
quick  as  they  came,  the  might  of  the  sun  would  disperse  them  as  a 
justice  does  a  mob  with  the  Riot  Act,  and  then, — then  they  would 
see  the  grandest  spectacle  in  Europe. 

But  the  sun  either  refused  to  do  his  duty,  or  the  mists  were  too 
rebellious ;  instead  of  dispersing,  they  became  rapidly  condensed  into 
ci  fine  rain,  which  soon  made  Woodville  feel  that  in  imitating  the 
early  bird,  he  had  brought  on  himself  the  fate  of  the  earlier 
^m)rm.  Not  even  then  did  the  spirits  of  his  friend  fail  him ;  and,  to 
keep  Woodville  from  sinking  entirely,  he  insisted  (while  loading 
bim  with  all  sorts  of  wraps)  on  detailing  all  that  he  would,  could, 
mbjA  should  have  seen,  only  for  the  treachery  of  the  day. 

"There,"  he  cried,  pointing  in  one  direction,  "  there  is  Kosa,  the 
specond  moimtain  for  sublimity  in  the  Alps,  scarcely  second  to  Mont 
Blanc;  I  almost  fancy  I  see  his  outlines,  but,  no,  he  is  totally 
''▼iaible.  Far  southward  the  cone  of  Monte  Viso — ^follow  my  finger ; 
lot  a  bit  of  him  to  be  seen  either.  Now  carry  your  eye  half  round 
*®  Iiorizon,  northwards,  and  you  come  to  another  giant, — ^I  forget 
**  name, — ^lost  in  the  fog  like  his  betters.  Milan  is  yonder, 
^  t^lain  as  I  see  you,  only  for  this  provoking  revolution  in 
^^  '^ireather,  which  prevents  one  from  seeing  anything.  Orta  mast 
^  just  below  us,  but  the  fact  is,  we  can  see  nothing." 

'A  good  reason   for  not  staying  here  any  longer,"  said  poor 

^^H>dville,  who  was  all  this  time  shuddering  with  cold  on  his  donkey, 
^^  too  dejected  to  check  his  friend's  enthusiasm,  which  was  certainly 
*^^ier  tmtimely. 

%  make  matters  worse,  not  only  did  the  rain  increase  until  It 
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thoroughly  drenched  them — even  Woodville  through  all  his  wraps 
— ^but  they  had  not  been  descending  long,  before  the  track  they  had 
been  following  was  suddenly  lost,  and  when  they  attempted  to  confer 
with  the  guide  they  were  unable  to  understand  his  patois,  but  he  was 
evidently  as  much  bewildered  as  themselves  ;  so  after  groping  about 
for  some  time,  trying  in  different  directions,  there  was  nothing  better 
to  be  done  than  to  trust  the  asses,  who  had  probably  often  made  the 
same  journey.  The  beasts,  however,  were  not  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  town  of  Orta  as  they  were  with  another  place,  called 
Omegna,  on  the  same  lake  but  distant  from  Orta  by  several  miles. 
At  Omegna,  accordingly,  our  travellers  arrived,  early  enough  in  the 
day,  but  in  such  a  pickle  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  stop  many 
hours  at  a  wretched  cabaret,  which  could  scarcely  afford  either  a 
breakfast  or  fire  to  dry  their  clothes.  The  latter  was  the  chief 
point,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  tolerably  well  effected,  they  hired  a 
boat,  which  landed  them  late  in  the  evening  under  the  balcony  of 
the  Leone  d'Oro,  the  only  inn  at  that  time  in  Orta. 


Chapter  IL 


THE     LEOICE     d'ORO. 


The  lake  and  little  town  of  Orta,  now  as  familiar  as  Hampstead 
Heath  to  every  cockney  tourist,  were  at  the  period  in  question  not 
much  better  known  than  the  Dolomite  Mountains,  or  the  gorges  of  the 
Sierra  Morena.  The  situation  of  the  inn,  under  which  our  travellers 
landed,  is  charming,  it  stands  out  so  picturesquely  into  the  glassy 
water,  with  its  roses  dropping  their  leaves,  and  its  vines  their  clusters 
upon  its  breast.  The  Leone  d'Oro,  which  still  exists  (flourishing 
would  be  too  much  to  say),  is  fairly  entitled  to  add  a  small  percentage 
to  its  bills,  on  the  score  of  its  position,  and  the  delicious  views  firom 
its  windows  and  galleries,  opening  on  the  lake. 

When  Alexander,  leaving  his  wearied  and  disconsolate  companion 
sitting,  enveloped  in  a  Scotch  plaid,  as  if  the  sun  was  in  Capricorn, 
on  a  bench  of  white  marble  which  was  still  warm  (for  at  Orta  it 
had  not  rained  at  all),  entered  the  vestibule,  the  little  inn  seemed, 
either  deserted  or  asleep.  He  looked  about  for  a  bell,  but  probably 
there  was  no  such  thing  in  the  town,  save  those  of  the  adjacent 
convent,  or  in  the  campanile  of  the  parish  church.  He  liked  tho 
Leone  d'Oro  all  the  more  for  having  no  bells.  So  he  passed  into  s 
room  that  seemed  to  aim  at  being  a  salle-drmanger,  but  finding  this 
also  as  still  and  empty  as  a  rifled  tomb  at  Thebes  or  Persepolis^ 
he  made  his  way  to  a  place  that  affected  to  be  a  kitchen^  but  was  also 
forsaken,  and  in  temperature  felt  alarmingly  like  a  grotto.    This- was 
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flEBCOuraging,  but  ere  lie  had  time  to  be  proYoked,  the  hostess  made 
her  appearance,  seemingly  by  accident,  a  comely  woman  of  middle 
age,  whose  cosy  person  contrasted  favourably  with  the  desolate  state 
of  her  house,  and  whose  bright  and  affable  eyes  were  pledges  of  at 
least  a  hearty  good-will  to  do  the  best  she  could  for  her  customers. 
Aided,  perhaps,  more  by  his  own  good  looks  (for  Alexander  was  a 
tidl,  handsome  fellow,  with  clustering  brown  hair,  and  had  bright 
eyes  in  his  head)  than  his  acquaintance  with  the  good  woman's 
tongue,  he  soon  came  to  a  perfect  understanding  with  her,  and  his 
first  care  was  to  provide  a  comfortable  room  for  Woodville,  and  see 
that  his  sheets  were  well  aired,  a  point  about  which  he  was  not  a 
litde  punctilious. 

A  common  apartment  looking  out  on  the  water  was,  of  course, 
indispensable,  and  on  that  point  there  was  no  difficulty,  for  he  might 
Itave  had  all  the  rooms  in  the  albergo ;  the  wide  world  of  the  Leone 
d'Oro  was  all  his  own.  His  own  little  chamber  was  one  of  a  suite  of 
similar  rooms,  all  of  which  opened  upon  the  airy  gallery  already 
mentioned ;  it  had  the  merit  of  being  clean,  though  rudely  furnished, 
and  was  curtained  with  a  glorious  old  vine,  which  twisted  itself  like 
a  great  serpent  round  the  pillars  that  supported  it,  pushing  its 
lithe  branches  through  every  interstice  of  the  balustrade,  from  which 
lie  could  have  dropped  plump  down  into  the  lake. 

Woodville  was  too  indisposed — whether  it  was  fancy  or  not — ^to 
mrnat  anything  but  some  posset  or  another,  with  a  thimble-full  of 
bnmdy  from  his  own  flask  in  it,  which  posset,  when  his  friend  had 
he  prudently  left  the  subject  of  his  own  dinner,  or  rather 
,  to  the  landlady's  discretion,  confiding,  however,  more  in  her 
dispositions  than  in  her  power  to  give  effect  to  them.  But 
were  always  eggs,  coffee,  and  fruit ;  the  lake  was  sure  to 
Fkimish  some  fish,  and  at  that  period  a  flask  of  tolerable  wine  was  not 
m^  hard  to  find  in  any  part  of  Italy  as  it  was  in  later  years,  after  the 
ine  grape  caught  the  distemper,  which  caused  you  and  me,  and  all 

fellows,  such  deep  and  heartfelt  concern. 

As  soon  as  the  warm  drink  was  ready,  Alexander  took  it  himself 

Woodville,  whom  he  found  sitting  on  the  side  of  his  bed,  in  a 

old  dressing-gown,  his  hands  miserably  folded,  and  so  dismal 

he  might  have  sat  for  a  picture  of  blameless  insolvency.     It 

hard  to  help  laughing  at  the  length  of  his  face,  long  enough  at 

**■  times,  but  now  longer  than  ever,  he  was  so  chop-fallen,  and 

a  two  days'  growth  of  a  sandy  beard  added  something  mildly 

^^  to  his  phjnriognomy.     No  doubt  he  was  inwardly  execrating 

^^^t^eriand  and  Italy,  mountains,  lakes,  forests,  and  waterfalls,  and 

^that  had  tempted  him  to  leave  his  tranquil  garret  in  Paris  to  be 

^^ehed  to  the  skin  on  the  top  of  Monterone.   Alexander  knew  all  this 

f^^^Betly  wdU,  but  he  did  not  know  the  worst  and  most  indescribable 
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of  the  poor  artist's  grievances,  which  related  to  his  six  hours'  ride 
on  the  back  of  the  donkey.  He  was  just  recording  a  vow  that 
no  force,  persuasion,  or  argument  should  ever  induce  him  again  to 
expose  himself  to  such  torture  and  indignity,  particularly  as  his  box 
was  provided  neither  with  spermaceti  nor  diachylum,  when  Alexander 
came  in;  and  hoping  to  cheer  his  friend,  while  he  was  dropping 
the  cognac  into  the  drink,  he  repeated  what  he  had  gathered  from  the 
landlady  about  the  weather,  that  such  a  morning  as  they  had  on  the 
hills  was  quite  exceptional  at  that  season. 

"  I  suspect  the  exceptions  aro  tolerably  frequent,"  grunted  the 
dejected  artist. 

*'  But  you  know,"  said  his  friend  soothingly,  as  you  talk  to  a 
peevish  child,  "  the  exception  proves  the  rule." 

"  From  which,  I  suppose,"  muttered  Woodville,  "  we  are  to  infer 
that  the  more  numerous  the  exceptions  the  stronger  the  proof.  I 
kuow  to  my  cost  what  exceptional  weather  means ;  I  never  went 
anywhere  in  my  life  at  home  or  abroad  for  the  sake  of  a  holiday,  or 
change  of  air,  or  climate,  without  finding  it  exactly  the  contrary  of 
what  I  had  been  promised ; — but  it  was  always  exceptional, — that 
was  always  the  word." 

Alexander  knew  this  pettish  fit  would  pass  with  a  good  night's 
rest,  but  not  before  it,  so  he  made  as  if  his  dinner  was  cooling,  and 
left  his  companion  to  get  into  bed.     But  there  was  still  a  moment  to    * 
spare  before  his  dinner  came,  and  from  the  balcony  through  the   ^ 
foliage  of  the  old  vine  he  enjoyed  a  view  which  repaid  him  for  what  - 
he  had  been  cheated  of  in  the  morning.   If  he  missed  the  sunrise,  there  ^ 
was  a  sunset  to  make  him  amends.     The  lake  glowed  with  all  the  ^ 
lovely  combinations  of  colour  which  you  see  on  the  necks  of  doves, 
breasts  of  golden  pheasants,  the  sky  lending  its  glories  liberally 
the  unrufiled  water.     The  terraces  and  wldte  walls  of  San 
were  bathed  in  rose  rapidly  deepening  to  vermilion ;  the  mountaine^ 
seemed  pressing  in  all  round  as  it  were  to  take  charge  for  the  nights 
of  the  sleeping  beauty  of  the  lake,  and  the  hamlet  on  the  opposite 
side  seemed  already  buried  in  slumber  under  the  shadows  of  th^ 
great  chestnuts  for  which  Orta  is  famed.     The  languor  of  the  houi^ 
and  the  clime  was  over  everything,  but  it  was  the  languor  of  life^^ 
and  the  scenery  pleased  Alexander  more  than  the  severer  beauty' 
north  of  the  Alps,  which  might  have  been  expected  to  be  mfnre  ir^ 
tune   with  the  boldness  and  vigour    of    his  character.     Bat   ih^ 
handsome  young  lawyer  was  as  genial  and  social  as  he  was  BtroDgp 
and  the  Alps  rose  in  his  esteem  when  he  saw  their  savage  grandeur 
softened,  as  it  was  here,  by  all  the  varied  opulence  of  Italian  vege- 
tation.    The  convent  bells,  too,  which  were  now  filling  the  air  with 
tinkling  music  from  the  adjacent  heights  dedicated  to  BL  Frands 
(suggesting  refection,  while  perhaps  they  only  meant  to  invite 
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to  prayer)  disposed  him  to  be  even  more  than  social,  even  to  be 
conyivialy  just  at  the  moment  when  he  was  called  to  supper,  and 
through  the  defection  of  his  friend,  was  forced  to  sit  down  to  it 
alone. 

There  are  men  who  will  tell  you  solitude  spoils  their  appetite ; 

but  Alexander  was  not  a  man  of  that  kind,  and  though  he  preferred 

conipany,  the  want  of  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  doing  justice  to 

the  omelet,  the  frittura,  and  roast  fowl  which  were  set  before  him, 

and  which,  with  cheese,  coffee,  and  a  bottle  of  the  best  wine  to  be 

liady  proved  the  resources  of  the  Leone  d'Oro  not  so  deficient  as  first 

appearances  threatened.     In  short,  he  thought  all  so  good  that  his 

"wonder  grew  how  such  cheer  was  to  be  had  in  an  inn  which  could 

c^nly  boast  of  two  guests  in  the  height  of  the  summer.     ^'  Can  it 

s-eally  be  true,"  he  asked  himself,  "  that  no  travellers  before  ourselves 

liave  ever  had  the  good  sense  to  turn  aside  from  the  beaten  route  to 

^visit  this  attractive  spot  P 

"  *  Are  we  the  first 
That  ever  burst 
Into  this  silent  lake  ?  * " 

It  was  not  very  likely,  in  such  circumstances,  that  they  kept  a 

'C^raveUers'  book,  but  the  rarity  of  a  guest  would  perhaps  make  them 

'CJie  more  careful  to  record  the  arrival  of  one,  when  such  a  secular 

vent  oocarred. 

At  all  events  he  would  ask  the  question.     The  Leone  d'Oro  did 

a  book.     If  it  had  few  visitors  it  made  the  most  of  them.     The 

was  brought  him,  but  he  turned  over  the  entries  of  seven  years 

^Msaroely  finding  the  names  of  as  many  Englishmen.      For  the 

^Bgt  three  years,  however,  the  names  of  a  Mr.  and  Miss  Evelyn 

appeared  uniformly  in  August,  and,  with  a  curious  precision,  always 

^xn  the  same  day  of  the  month.     They  had,  moreover,  as  the  entries 

showed,  always  come  from  a  place  called  La  Tour,  which  Alexander 

learned  from  his  itinerary  was  a  town  in  the  Yaudois  country,  so 

^renowned  in  history  for  the  struggles  and  sufierings  of  its  people  in 

^e  cause  of  religious  liberty. 

"  Three  times !  "  thought  Alexander.  "  The  Evelyns,  whoever 
"(hey  are,  if  they  are  not  the  original  discoverers  of  Orta,  know  at 
least  how  to  appreciate  it.  I  honour  their  constancy,  but  I  fear  it  is 
exhausted ;  already  they  are  a  day  behind  their  time,  so  they  will 
;jifrobably  return  no  more." 

With  these  reflections  he  drank  the  last  glass  of  his  bottle,  strolled 
'to  the  top  of  the  Monte  Sacro  by  what  remained  of  twilight,  and 
*^eat  to  his  bed. 
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Chapter  IU. 

the  girl  of  business. 

At  Orta  lliey  do  not  eat  their  nightingales  and  thmshes  so  s3rBtema- 
tically  as  is  the  general  barbarous  usage  in  Italy — at  leasts  they  had 
not  eaten  them  all  up  at  the  period  of  our  story ;  for  there  remained  a 
choir  quite  large  enough,  at  least,  with  the  help  of  the  conTent-bells, 
to  have  roused  Mr.  Alexander  at  a  very  early  hour,  had  he  not  required 
a  little  more  of  Nature's  soft  nursing  than  usual  to  set  him  up  after 
the  fatigues  of  the  last  two  days.  In  idct  he  slept  until  near  seven, 
and  even  then  lay  on  his  back  for  a  few  minutes,  which  waa  ako 
against  his  usage,  just  to  deliberate  what  might  be  done  before 
breakfast,  as  well  as  during  the  day. 

While  his  thoughts  were  thus  occupied,  he  fancied  lie  heard  a 
stirring  and  rustling  in  a  room  adjoining  his  own,  and  whieh  he  now 
perceived  was  only  separated  from  it  by  a  slight,  and  perhaps  tem- 
porary partition.  lie  knew  it  was  not  TVoodville's,  for  that  was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  corridor.  Presently  a  voice,  or  voices,  were 
also  audible ;  it  waa  easy  to  distinguish  that  they  were  female  voices. 
One  was  remarkably  articulate  and  silvery,  and  evidently  that  of  an 
English  girl. 

''  Ha,"  said  Alexander  to  himself,  **  this  is  Miss  Evelyn,  no  doubt ; 
they  must  have  arrived  during  the  night,  or  at  a  very  early  hour 
this  morning.  They  are  tolerably  punctual,  I  must  do  them  the 
justice  to  say.'' 

He  now  heard  the  casement  opened,  which  gave  aooesSi  like  his 
own,  to  the  vine- wreathed  balcony,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  lady, 
with  the  more  youthfiil  and  articulate  voice,  broke  forth  into  a 
rapturous  address  to  the  lake,  of  which,  without  hearing  eviery  word, 
he  was  easily  able  to  gather  the  teuour.  She  vowed  it  waa  lovelier 
than  she  had  ever  seen  it  before ;  she  said  the  foliage  waa  richer,  the 
roses  sweeter,  the  grapes  larger, — everything  was  more  beointoctiw 
than  ever.  Over  and  over  again  she  vowed  it  was  the  sweetest  spot 
in  all  the  world,  and  once  or  twice  she  even  called  the  lake  her  own, 
which  made  Alexander  think  that  she  must  indeed  have  been  the 
original  discoverer. 

After  this  burst  of  girlish  enthusiasm,  her  tone  was  a  little  altered, 
but  still  her  next-room  neighbour  could  collect  very  distinctly  that 
she  was  delighted  on  her  father's  account  even  more  than  her  own 
to  £nd  herself  once  more  at  "  the  dear,  quiet,  old  Leone  d'Oro/' 

The  next  observation  was  addressed  to  her  companion,  who  was 
probably  her  maid. 

"  I  trust,  Hannah,  we  are  the  only  people  in  the  house  P  " 
Alexander  lost  the  reply,  but  it  must  have  been  in  the  affirmative. 
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for  ihe  mistress  was  heard  to  say  that  more  visitors  would  destroy 
die  charm  of  Orta  and  quite  rain  the  Leone  d'Oro. 

It  was  a  pleasant  idea  of  Miss  Evelyn's,  that  of  an  inn  ruined 
by  its  guests! 

She  seemed  next  to  he  inquiring  about  some  books,  hoping  nothing 
had  been  left  behind ;  and  she  called  for  a  certain  list  in  a  different 
key  £rom  her  rapturous  speech  at  the  window — not  at  all  harsh,  or 
yizenish,  only  a  little  dry  and  peremptory.  The  list  must  have  been 
banded  to  her,  for  Alexander  could  hear  her  murmuring  over  a 
number  of  names  in  succession,  obviously  telling  off  the  voliunes 
they  referred  to,  which  appeared  to  be  all  forthcoming,  except  a 
certain  account-book,  about  which  there  was  a  to-do.  The  title  of 
the  TnJBsing  book  sounded  funny  to  Alexander's  ear.  It  was  called 
'<  the  little  green  Bobbio  account-book,"  and  it  would  evidently  be  'A 
aeriofus  affair  for  Hannah  if  the  book  with  this  droll  name  had  by 
any  ehance  been  lost  or  even  left  behind. 

All  this  occupied  so  short  a  time,  and  the  young  lawyer's  curiosity 

^Was  so  much  excited,  that  it  only  now  occurred  to  him  that  he  was 

^r^ther  in  a  fiilse  position,  placed  so  as  to  overhear  the  conversation 

of  a  lady  who  not  only  was  not  aware  that  his  room  was  occupied, 

liMit  was  under  the  impression  that  she  and  her  father  were  the  only 

.guests  in  the  house.     To  make  any  sign  now,  by  coughing,  or  in  any 

^jther  way,  would  be  almost  to  confess  himself  an  eavesdropper ;  so 

"^bJmt  he  was  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  and  it  was  a  great  relief  to 

Sum  when  in  a  few  minutes  both  mistress  and  maid  left  the  room, 

;^>robably  to  go  in  quest  of  the  missing  treasure. 

ITou  may  suppose  he  had  plenty  of  food  for  his  thoughts  and 

^anploymoDLt  for  his  faculties  of  divination,  while  he  made  his  expe- 

^Sitions  but  not  negligent  toilette,  a  little  more  careftd  certainly  than 

^t  "would  have  been  if  the  Evelyns  had  not  arrived.     Alexander  was 

^3tK>t  yet  much  of  a  lady's  man,  or  a  deep  student  of  the  sex ;  but  he 

never  been  so  perplexed  as  he  now  found  himself  between  the 

iflicting  indications  of  character  out  of  which  his  fancy  had  to 

a  notion  of  Miss  Evelyn,  with  only  her  voice  and  a  few  scraps  of 

^^ialogae  to  guide  him.      She  was  a  very  young  lady  by  her  enthu- 

^nasm,  and  not  so  very  young  by  her  careful  habits.     She  was  wild 

^bont  scenery,  and  a  martinet  with  her  maid ;  had  a  passion  for  roses, 

^r^  kept  accounts ;  and,  lastly,  she  arrived  after  he  had  gone  to  bed, 

^md  yet  she  was  stirring  before  him.     Was  there  ever  such  a  curious 

:^nedley  ?    Was  there  ever  such  a  riddle  of  a  girl  ? 

However,  it  was  not  to  solve  enigmas,  much  less  to  keep  accoimts, 
^tliat  he  had  come  to  Orta ;  so  as  soon  as  he  was  dressed  he  sallied 
Xortib,  mortified  a  little  at  finding  that  he  had  already  lost  so  much  of 
^the  moming.  In  the  kitch^i,  through  which  he  passed,  having 
his  direct  way  to  the  inn-door,  he  found  my  lady's  maid  (a 
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tight  girl  of  thirty^  neatly  dressed  in  a  crisp  blue  calico,  black 
apron,  and  smart  cap  fluttering  with  pink  ribbons)  in  an  altercation 
with  the  hostess  on  the  subject  of  break&st,  the  difficulty  arising,  as 
usual  in  such  cases,  from  the  mutual  ignorance  of  the  parties  of  each 
other's  tongue.  Hannah  wanted  new-laid  eggs,  and  as  the  landlady 
neither  understood  English  nor  French,  at  least  the  French  that 
Hannah  spoke,  the  girl  was  reduced  to  the  primitive  expedient 
described  in  the  old  rhyme — 

"  If  I  wanted  bread 
My  jaws  I  set  a-going, 
And  asked  for  new-laid  eggs 
By  clapping  hands  and  crowing." 

Through  Alexander's  intervention  the  difficulty  was  soon  got 
over,  and  the  maid  was  proftise  of  her  thanks  and  curtsies  for  the 
assistance  which  her  obliging  countryman  gave  her  to  settle  it 
Alexander  then  gave  his  own  instructions  for  breakfast,  at  which 
meal  he  expected  to  be  joined  by  his  friend,  and  in  the  mean- 
time there  was  half  an  hour  at  his  disposal,  time  enough  for  a  row 
to  the  island  and  back  again.  On  the  little  quay,  which  was  hard 
by,  he  found  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  of  course  was  Mr.  Evelyn, 
inquiring  about  a  boat  for  the  same  purpose,  but  for  a  later  hour, 
after  the  heat  of  the  day  had  subsided.  They  saluted  one  another 
without  speaking.  Alexander  selected  his  boat,  and  the  elderly 
gentleman  returned  to  the  inn. 

Alexander  was  pleased  with  Mr.  Evelyn's  exterior ;  he  was  a  tall 
man,  probably  over  sixty;  he  seemed  to  be  in  feeble  health,  and 
stooped  considerably,  his  hair  was  nearly  white,  his  face  long, 
pale,  and  intellectual,  but  its  expression  was  amiable  and  bene- 
volent, rather  than  suggestive  of  mental  power  or  force  of  cha- 
racter. In  these  days  he  would  have  worn  some  strange  form  of 
hat,  and  been  attired  as  if  he  wished  to  pass  for  a  horsedealer  or  a 
gamekeeper,  but  at  that  time  those  fantastic  costumes  had  not  been 
introduced  with  which  Englishmen  of  later  years  have  supplied  the 
caricaturists  with  such  fair  subjects  for  their  pencils.  Mr.  Evelyn, 
on  the  contrary,  was  dressed  with  care,  and  much  as  he  would  have 
been  in  the  same  season,  had  you  met  him  in  Pall  Mall  or  Begent 
Street ;  a  blue  frock,  trousers  of  nankeen  (a  stuff  now  only  to  be 
seen  in  the  Kensington  Museum),  and  an  ordinary  white  hat^  only 
that  the  leaf  was  a  little  broader  than  usual. 

As  to  Alexander's  outer  man,  of  which  as  yet  we  have  said  notiiing, 
it  is  enough  to  say  now  that  it  was  in  the  same  taste  as  the  dd 
gentleman's,  scarcely  more  juvenile,  but  of  stronger  materials,  more 
fit  for  hard  work  and  vicissitudes  of  weather.  His  appearance  and — 
bearing  had  in  turn  made  a  favourable  impression  on  Mr.  Evelyn, 
but  Hannah  had  already  saved  him  the  trouble  of  describing  thei^ 
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stranger  for  his  daughter.  On  that  lady,  howeyer,  her  maid's 
account  of  Alexander,  though  in  terms  of  exaggerated  praise,  to 
repay  him  for  his  civility  and  good  officer  in  the  affair  of  the  eggs, 
was  completely  thrown  away. 

^'  Only  think,  papa,"  she  exclaimed,  advancing  to  meet  her  father 
from  the  breakfast-table,  where  she  had  been  making  tea,  ''  these 
provoking  tourists  are  finding  out  Orta  at  last ;  there  are  actually  a 
pair  of  them,  and  English  ones  too,  in  the  house  at  this  instant." 

"  Not  in  the  house,  at  all  events,"  said  Mr.  Evelyn,  smiling  and 
kissing  her.  "  One  of  them  is  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  by  this 
time." 

"  You  take  it  very  quietly,"  rejoined  his  daughter,  with  a  "curl 
of  vexation  on  her  lips ;  ''  but  I  consider  it  a  monstrous  intrusion, 
I  can  tell  you." 

'^  Two,  after  all,  is  no  such  great  matter,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
taking  his  seat. 

"  Two  will  bring  twenty,  sir.  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Brown  are  sure 
"to  be  followed  by  Mr.  Jones." 

"Ay,"  said  her  father,  affecting  to  be  deeply  concerned,  "and 
^lien  the  Bobinsons  are  inevitable.  I  presume  the  young  man  on 
tile  water  is  Mr.  Smith  ?  " 

Here  Hannah,  who  was  standing  by,  interposed  with  fervour  to 
^isplain  that  it  was  a  much  prettier  name  than  Smith,  his  name  was 
^dr,  Frederick  Alexander ;  she  had  seen  it  in  the  travellers'  book, 
^^xid  his  companion's  name  was  Mr.  Woodville;  and  Hannah  took 
to  let  her  master  know  that  but  for  Mr.  Alexander  he  would 
ave  had  no  eggs  for  his  breakfast. 

"  Gome,  Fatima,"  said  Mr.  Evelyn,  "  these  are  strong  points  in 
is  favour :  he  is  not  Mr.  Smith,  and  we  are  indebted   to  him  for 
nr  eggs." 
The  outraged  lady  vouchsafed  no  reply,  but  packed  Hannah  away 
inquire  about  the  hours  for  posting  and  receiving  letters,  directing 
k^er  to  bring  back  the  information  in  black  and  white. 

**  She  is  so  inaccurate,"  added  Miss  Evelyn,  when  the  maid's  back 
^^as  turned,  "  so  very  careless.  Only  think  of  her  leaving  behind, 
Luther  at  Ivrea  or  Chiavasso,  I  suppose,  one  of  the  account-books, 
c^nd  the  Bobbio  book  of  all  others ;  all  our  disbursements  in  it  for 
^lie  schools  and  charities.     What  shall  we  do  if  it  is  lost  P" 

" It  will  vex  you,"  said  Mr.  Evelyn,  "more  than  it  will  the  good 
^olk  at  Bobbio.  I  remember  an  anecdote  of  Henry  VII.,  who  kept 
^x  memorandum-book  in  which  he  entered  the  daily  expenses  of  his 
;^MJace.  His  favourite  monkey  got  hold  of  it  one  day  and  tore  it  up 
&c  pieces,  to  the  inexpressible  delight  of  the  officers  of  his  household. 
^ut  your  book  will  be  perfectly  safe,  depend  upon  it ;  we  shall  find 
^t  on  our  way  back  to  Turin." 
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**  I  am  sure  I  hope  so,  papa ;  for  that  good  old  man  at  BohbiD  has 
no  more  notion  of  regularity  or  keeping  accounts^  or  business  of  anj 
kind,  than  Hannah  or ** 

"  Myself,  I  suppose,"  interrupted  her  fisither. 

"  Very  well,  papa,  I  never  contradict  you,  but  really  these  primi- 
tiye  Christians  are  very  hard  to  manage ;  I  was  obliged  to  leaye 
Bobbio,  after  all,  without  the  voucherSy  but  I  do  hope  ^e  post  will 
bring  them  to-day/' 

''Tou  are  quite  right,  my  love,  to  make  them  mind  their  p's 
and  q's/' 

'*  I  am  resolved  they  shall  mind  them  ;  and  now  come  and  see  how 
nicely  I  have  arranged  your  table  for  reading  and  writing  until  the 
sun  goes  down  a  little ;  and  you  see  where  I  am  going  to  fix  myself 
opposite  to  you." 

Mr.  Evelyn's  table  had  very  little  of  the  air  of  business ;  there 
was  a  writing-case  certainly,  but  it  was  not  open,  as  if  he  seldom 
used  it,  and  wrote  most  of  his  letters  by  proxy.  His  books  and 
newspapers,  on  the  contrary,  were  arranged  brfore  him  convenient  to 
his  hand ;  among  them  were  sevaral  reviews  and  other  new  paUica- 
tions,  both  French  and  English,  all  indicating  the  habits  of  an  easy 
reading  man ;  the  only  business-like  phenomenon  was  a  bundle  of 
papers  tied  with  a  bit  of  pink  ribbon,  but  it  lay  at  one  side  upon  the 
unopened  writing-case. 

Nor,  indeed,  was  there  anything  ostentatiously  busy  or  official 
about  Miss  Evelyn's  establishment  in  the  opposite  corner.  On  the 
contrary,  the  ordinary  feminine  phenomena  predominated.  Theare 
was  a  little  row  of  volumes,  some  of  which  looked  like  small  editions 
of  the  Italian  poets,  others  were  perhaps  novels.  There  was  a  small 
writing-desk,  evidently  much  more  used  than  her  father's,  and 
even  a  plainer  one ;  but  there  was  a  work-basket  also.  The  little 
red  books  on  the  desk  labelled  with  the  words  '^ Torre"  and 
''  Angrogna,"  were  probably  the  companions  of  the  green  one  which 
was  lost  or  missing. 

While  Miss  Evelyn  was  carefully  arranging  the  jahfmes  so  as  to 
temper  both  the  light  and  heat,  yet  so  as  to  admit  whatever  air  was 
stirring,  which  was  not  much,  and  also  to  afford  a  peep  out  on  the 
water  through  the  vine,  Hannah  returned  from  the  post-office,  and 
brought  letters  and  papers  with  her.  Among  the  former  was  a  fat 
one  from  the  pastor  of  Bobbio  with  the  expected  documents.  The 
young  lady's  eye  sparkled  with  triumph. 

"  Ton  see,  papa,"  she  cried,  holding  them  up  as  if  they  had  heea 
prizes  in  a  lottery,  "  the  effect  my  letter  from  Turin  has  produced.'^ 

**  I  hope  it  was  not  too  sharp,  my  love,''  said  the  old  gentleman, 
opening  a  newspaper. 

It  has  brought  the  vouchers,  papa — that's  the  great  poin^'  ^^ 
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replied  as  she  seated  herself  at  her  little  table.  Then  she  added,  after 
a  moment's  pause,  "  Really  it  is  most  important  for  their  own  sakes 
to  teach  these  poor  people  a  little  regularity  in  money  matters.  Our 
tumi  goes  much  ftirther  now  than  it  used  to  do,  when  nohody  knew 
how  the  money  went,  as  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago.  *  On  a  change 
tout  cela,'  I  hope.'' 

From  that  moment  for  two  or  three  hours  there  passed  hut  little 
conyersation  between  father  and  daughter ;  he  was  engrossed  with 
his  books  and  newspapers,  she  with  her  Vaudois  accounts.  It  was 
pretty  to  mark  the  ringed  and  rosy  finger  run  up  and  down  the 
columns  of  figures,  and  the  musical  murmur  with  which  she  carried 
the  tens ;  it  shed  a  hue  of  poetry  over  arithmetic.  It  was  very  pretty 
also  to  note  her  mosnentary  embarrassments,  for  they  were  only 
numientary,  as  if  she  had  carried  over  a  franc  or  centime  too  much 
or  too  little,  or  had  caught  the  slovenly  accountants  of  the  Protestant 
valleys  tripping ;  and  how  the  transient  difficulty  sometimes  told  on 
her  bright,  intelligent  brow,  clouding  it;  sometimes  on  her  lips, 
oompressing  them  the  least  possible ;  sometimes,  but  that  was  very 
seldom,  going  down  so  low  as  to  affect  the  foot  that  peered  out  from 
beneath  the  sweep  of  her  plain  morning  dress  (not  half  as  smart  as 
Hannah's),  making  the  extreme  flounce  scarce  rustle  with  its  move- 
ment. It  was  pretty,  too,  when  the  difficulty  was  brushed  away 
ahnost  as  soon  as  it  occurred,  and  the  light  returned  to  her  brow, 
4UQd  foot  and  flounce  were  still  again,  and  to  reward  herself  for  her 
fluoceasful  pains,  or  her  impatience  subdued,  she  smelled  vigorously 
Ji  a  vase  of  roses  which  Hannah  had  placed  at  her  side,  or  jumped 
^  and  kissed  her  father  in  the  middle  of  his  reading. 


Chapter  IV. 

ON    THE    WATER. 

Me.  Woodvelle  was  still  a  martyr  to  the  cold  which  his  stirring 
friend  had  given  him  in  pointing  out  the  sublimities  not  to  be  seen 
the  **  misty  mountain  top,"  but  he  was  not  too  iU  to  keep  his 
engagement,  or  play  his  part  at  the  table  with  respectable 
iJii  ii m  ji  Indeed  he  thought  it  necessary  once  or  twice  to  apologise 
for  his  appetite,  which  he  declared  was  a  morbid  and  hysterical  one, 
proof,  as  it  would  be  with  another  man,  of  any  strength  or 
in  his  constitution. 
WoodviUe  had  the  advantage  of  Alexander,  for  he  had  actually 
got  a  peep  at  the  enigmatical  young  lady,  but  she  was  a  puzzle  to 
Vm  ako,  lor  he  could  neither  pronoimce  confidently  either  as  to  her 
age,  or  her  pretensions  to  beauty.     What  he  chiefly  noticed  was  a 
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look  of  decision  and  an  air  of  originality  which  tallied  with  the 
inferences  his  friend  had  drawn. 

"  In  short,"  said  Woodville,  "  I  think  we  may  sum  her  up  tolerably 
well  by  saying  she  is  a  pretty,  clever,  odd  sort  of  a  girl,  with  a  will 
of  her  own,  and  a  speciality  for  double  entry." 

As  soon  as  the  artist  heard  the  name  was  Evelyn,  he  at  once 
remembered  that  he  had  often  heard  in  Paris  of  a  gentleman  of  that 
name,  who  was  noted  for  his  eccentricities,  the  nature  of  which, 
however,  he  could  not  recall  to  mind. 

"I  doubt  very  much,"  said  Alexander,  **if  Miss  Evelyn  has 
bestowed  as  much  attention  on  us  as  we  have  upon  her." 

"  I  am  positive  she  has  not,"  said  Woodville,  "  so  let  us  follow  her 
discreet  example.  Shattered  as  I  was — ^you  laugh,  but  I  am  quite  in 
earnest — I  made  an  effort  this  morning  to  make  a  sketch  of  the  old 
man  under  the  fig-tree,  while  the  subject  was  fresh  in  my  memory. 
Would  you  like  to  see  it  P  " 

Alexander  thought  the  drawing  beautiAil,  and  truly  so  it  was ;  it 
was  just  the  theme  which  Woodville's  wayward  pencil  handled  most 
lovingly. 

"  What  thought,  what  feeling  you  have  thrown  into  it !  And 
what  is  very  strange  the  old  man  strongly  resembles  my  fisither, 
whom  you  never  saw." 

*^  It  is  not  surprising,"  said  the  artist,  ''  as  I  had  your  own  green 
old  age  in  my  mind's  eye.  Excuse  me  for  grizzling  your  hair 
before  your  time,  but  I  often  amuse  myself  with  speculating  on  ihe 
future  of  a  face  or  a  form;  to  me  there  is  as  great  a  charm  in 
the  autimm  of  human  life  as  in  the  autumn  of  the  woods  and  . 
mountains." 

"  I  shall  be  fortunate,"  said  his  friend,  "  if  I  ever  arrive  at  such  a  - 
mellow  October.    But  come,  since  you  are  in  such  a  good  vein  for 
sketching,  you  must  go  on  the  lake  with  me  in  the  cool  of  the  day  ;  : 
the  views  will  be  sure  to  inspire  you  afresh,  and  to-night  we  shalL. 
have  a  moon." 

Woodville's  face  prolonged  itself  immediately,  and  he  shook  hi^ 
head  dubiously ;  he  feared  it  would  be  too  much  for  him,  that  ii^ 
would  affect  his  trachea,  or  his  uvula,  or  his  bronchial  tubes,  parts  oC 
the  animal  machinery,  of  the  very  existence  of  which  Alexander  wa9 
in  happy  ignorance;  but  the  temptation  was  too  strong,  and  hi^ 
friend,  having  prevailed,  left  him  to  himself  until  dinner-time. 

When  the  hour  for  the  water  came,  the  Evelyns,  who  were  also 
bent  on  the  lake,  were  the  first  at  the  place  where  the  boats  lay,  but 
it  accidentally  happened  that  the  only  boat  to  be  had  was  the  one 
which  Alexander  had  hired. 

Here  was  another  casits  belli  against  the  tourists,  who  had  monopo* 
lized  the  one  boat. 
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"  I  told  you,  sir,  what  it  would  come  to,"  said  Miss  Evelyn,  with  a 
sort  of  composed  vexation,  as  if  she  had  made  up  her  mind  that  she 
was  no  more  to  be  lady  of  the  lake. 

"  Perhaps  our  hostess  will  be  able  to  procure  a  boat  for  us,"  said 
the  old  gentleman.  So  they  returned  to  the  inn,  and  were  in  coimcil 
with  the  landlady  in  the  porch  just  as  Alexander  and  Woodville  were 
setting  out,  the  latter  wrapt  up  as  if  the  November  winds  were 
blowing.  Miss  Evelyn  had  an  eye  for  the  ridiculous  ;  it  was  easy  to 
see  that,  as  it  twinkled  through  the  half-closed  lids  for  the  twentieth 
of  a  second  upon  the  artist  as  he  passed ;  he  would  certainly  have 
made  a  different  toilette,  could  he  have  anticipated  the  criticism  of 
that  rapid  but  comprehensive  survey.  With  equal  rapidity  Alexander 
had  perceived  the  diflSculty  the  Evelyns  were  in,  and  to  place  his 
boat  politely  at  their  disposal  was  the  affair  of  a  moment. 

Mr.  Evelyn  thanked  him  profusely,  as  did  his  daughter  also, 
though  in  few  words  and  with  a  little  state. 

"I  am  twice  your  debtor,  sir,"  said  the  affable  old  gentleman, 
**  for  my  breakfast  this  morning,  and  again  for  your  present  kind 
offer ;  but  the  boat  is  large  enough  for  us  all,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  our  projects  coincide." 

This  suggestion  settled  the  matter,  agreeably  to  Alexander  at  all 
events,  and  the  Evelyns  led  the  way  to  the  place  of  embarkation, 
where  they  found  Woodville  resting.     He  was  by  no  means  so  well 
pleased  as  his  friend  at  the  arrangement  made  behind  his  back ;  the 
sparkling  criticism  of  that  bright  eye  of  indeterminate  colour  dis- 
turbed him,  and  he  would  certainly  have  managed  to  shuffle  off  some 
of  his  wraps,  only  that  unluckily  his  shabby  old  dressing-gown  was 
tinder  them,  and  to  have  exhibited  that  to  Miss  Evelyn  would  have 
in  worse  still. 

<*  Perhaps  we  can  dispense  with  the  boatman,"  said  the  lady,  and 
dded,  looking  at  Alexander,  ''  I  dare  say  this  gentleman  will  have 
objection  to  row." 

Alexander  took  the  oars  not  only  with  complaisance,  but  pleasure, 
xyr  lie  was  an  expert  waterman,  and  the  young  lady  took  the  tiller, 
to  the  artist's  satisfaction,  for  he  was  afraid  for  a  moment 
was  thinking  of  imposing  the  steerage  on  him.  The  young 
r  sat  facing  the  lady  at  the  helm,  her  father  was  at  her  right, 
Mr.  Woodville  on  her  left,  the  only  member  of  the  party  who 
not  at  his  ease.  And  yet  without  intending  it,  he  was  the  first 
amuse  the  party.  Mr.  Evelyn  was  sorry  to  see  that  Mr.  Woodville 
an  invalid,  and  hoped  he  would  soon  get  rid  of  his  cold,  which 
the  artist  to  give  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  he  caught  it, 
hich  he  accompanied  with  such  a  naive  description  of  his  terrible 
adventures  in  the  storm  on  the  hills,  the  miseries  he  endured  on  the 
^ionkey,  and  the  pickle  he  was  in,  how  his  worst  apprehensions  of 
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Alpine  dangers  were  more  than  realized,  and  how  his  companion 
only  grew  more  and  more  elated  and  triumphant  the  more  the 
horrors  increased,  that  the  Evelyns  were  extremely  diverted — ^par- 
ticularly the  lady,  who  laughed  heartily — at  which  Woodville  was  not 
at  all  offended,  for  he  was  not  sorry  to  be  entertaining,  and  was  never 
ashamed  to  confess  that  he  was  no  hero. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Mr.  Evelyn,  "  we  do  not  feel  as  much  as  we 
ought  for  what  you  went  through ;  you  have  related  it  so  agreeably." 

"  We  shall  be  wishing  you,  sir,  to  make  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc, 
or  Monte  Eosa,"  said  the  young  lady,  with  a  flash  of  pleasantry  in 
her  eye,  as  gracious  as  possible,  not  a  bit  of  the  expression  which 
had  made  TVoodville  feel  uncomfortable  at  the  door  of  the  inn. 

<<Do  you  propose  any  of  those  gigantic  expeditions?"  said  Mr. 
Evelyn  to  Alexander. 

''  Not  at  all,"  he  replied ;  ''  my  heroism  only  exists  in  my  friend's 
imagination ;  we  arc  of  the  himiblest  class  of  tourists ;  we  have  crept 
through  Switzerland,  and  are  now  creeping  through  the  north  of 
Italy,  intending  to  creep  homewards  towards  the  end  of  September." 

"To  give  you  a  notion,"  said  Woodville,  "of  what  Mr.  Alexander 
imderstands  by  creeping,  you  have  only  to  look  at  that  enormous 
mountain  yonder,  over  which  we  crept,  as  he  calls  it." 

**  The  highest  positions  in  life  are  often  gained  by  creeping,"  said 
Mr.  Evelyn,  whose  style  of  talk  was  rather  pretentioas ;  *'  I  have 
seen  many  instances  of  it  in  my  time ;  but  I  venture  to  predict  that 
is  not  the  way  the  gentleman  rowing  wiU  make  hi.  way  in  the 
worR" 

Alexander  thanked  him  laughin^y  for  the  flattering  remark,  and 
he  might  have  thanked  his  daughter  too  for  the  smile  with  which 
she  supported  it.  Indeed  she  spoke  little,  though  she  evidanily 
enjoyed  the  water  and  the  surrounding  beauties  extremely,  but  it 
was  in  a  reserved  and  demure  way ;  there  was  no  more  c£  the  enthu- 
siastic burst  of  the  morning. 

Mr.  Evelyn  ran  on  upon  the  different  ways  of  rising  in  life ;  how 
few  rose  by  straightforward  manly  climbing,  how  many  by  servile 
crawling,  or  wriggling,  which  he  illustrated  by  the  fiict  that  evtan 
the  eel,  not  a  more  slippery  creature  than  many  an  eminent  politiciaii, 
will  wriggle  itself  up  a  ledge  of  rocks  or  a  salmon* weir.  He  had 
seen  men  in  his  time  who  wriggled  themselves  into  bishoprics,  and 
even  higher  positions. 

Woodville  was  now  so  much  at  his  ease,  that  after  looking  at  his 
watch,  he  produced  a  minute  phial  of  globules,  no  bigger  than  ike 
heads  of  pins,  and  having  dropped  a  certain  number  into  the  pohn 
of  his  hand,  licked  them  up  with  an  apology — ^mnch  called  foor^— -i»r 
taking  medicine  in  company.  He  did  not  see,  but  Alexanchr  did, 
how  Miss  Evelyn  looked  while  he  was  taking  his  doosi    li  was- 
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another  of  those  little  flashes  of  sarcasm  darting  out  between  the 
half-shut  eyelidsy  which  she  had  levelled  at  the  artist's  wraps. 

*'  You  are  not  a  honueopathist/'  said  Alexander,  addressing  her. 
The  look  made  that  plain  enough. 

She  answered  the  question  only  with  a  slight  negatire  movement 

of  her  heady  as  if  she  desired  to  avoid  a  discussion  of  the  subject ; 

bat  the  old  gentleman  went  off  fluently  on  the  virtues  residing  in 

molecules  and  infinitesimals,  from  which  he  dashed  into  the  atoms 

of  Epicurus,  quoted  Lucretius,  and  displayed  a  wonderful  deal  more 

learning  than  was  level  to  the  comprehension  of  his  audience,  or 

exactly  in  place  in  a  boat  on  the  Lake  of  Orta.     It  was  evident  he 

plumed  himself  on  his  talk,  and  talked  to  be  admired.     The  young 

men  soon  perceived  that  they  had  only  to  listen  respectMly  to  make 

themselves  perfectly  agreeable.     When  he  came  to  his  first  pause, 

Woodville  ventured  a  complimentary  remark  upon  the  wide  range 

of  liiB   reading.     This  opened  a  new  theme  on  which  Mr.  Evelyn 

^ocpatiated  again  with  the  same  fluency.     He  disparaged  extensive 

iv^eading  with  a  fr^sh  outpouring  of  it. 

**  li^uming,  Mr.  Woodville,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  is  the  vainest 
^rf  all  vanities.  What  signifies  being  ^  deep- versed  in  books,'  if 
ca  man  is  '  shallow  in  himself,'  as  Milton  puts  it  P  And  how  wdl 
SShakspeare  expresses  the  same  thought — 

"  *  Small  have  oontixiual  plodders  ever  won 
Save  base  authority  from  others'  books.' 

^ut  what  long  ago  most  thoroughly  disgusted  me  with  your  pro- 
lies  of  erudition,  was  an  opinion  I  met  in  the  works  of  one  of  the 
"athers  of  the  Church,  that  the  most  ignorant  devil  has  more  leam- 
than  the  most  learned  man  that  ever  lived." 
This  quaint  theological  dictimi  made  everybody  laugh,  and  before 
"tfie  laugh  was  over,  Mr.  Evelyn  had  started  again  on  the  subject  of 
^bmonology,  with  which  he  seemed  also  to  have  the  most  intimate 
^acquaintance,  quoting  the  Bible,  the  Koran,  the  Talmud,  and  twenty 
authors  of  whose  very  names  Woodville  was  ignorant,  and  he  knew 
leather  more  about  books  than  his  friend. 

When  the  demons  were  exhausted,  he  stopped  to  take  breath. 
The  young  men  could  see  that  though  his  daughter  was  proud  of 
ker  fiither^s  talents  and  knowledge,  she  did  not  encourage  him  to 
talk — ^probably  because  he  talked  a  great  deal  more  than  was  good  for 
him,  as  he  seemed  troubled  with  a  dry,  short  cou^.  But  he  wanted 
no  mcouragement,  only  an  audience,  and  having  now  that  advantage 
he  seemed  determined  to  turn  it  to  account.  Though  he  had  talked 
80  much,  he  had  not  yet  mounted  his  hobby,  which  had  been  for  some 
yean  the  eanae  of  the  Yaudois.  The  moment  he  got  astride  of  that 
he  tMW^yynA  not  only  fluent  but  rhetorical,  and  gesticulated  with  his 
hmda  aa  ifke  had  been  speaking  from  a  platform. 
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As  he  spoke  of  the  glorious  struggles  of  the  people  of  the  Valleys 
against  the  House  of  Savoy,  and  of  the  deeds  of  their  heroic  leaders, 
especially  Henri  Arnaud  and  his  romantic  career,  he  was  really  "  the 
old  man  eloquent "  for  a  few  minutes.  His  eye  gleamed  with  some 
of  the  fire  of  the  contest  he  painted,  and  Alexander  suspended  the 
oar  to  listen  to  his  impassioned  strain.  Woodville,  always  excitable, 
forgot  himself  to  the  point  of  half-revealing  his  old  robc-dec/iambfr, 
and  as  to  Miss  Evelyn,  she  listened  with  an  admiration  and  a 
sympathy  which  she  had  not  vouchsafed  to  her  father's  display  of 
learning. 

But  the  pitch  was  too  high  to  be  long  maintained,  and  ho  was 
soon  in  a  more  prosaic  region  again,  beginning  to  enlarge  on  the 
difficulty  of  managing  charitable  enterprises  so  as  not  to  destroy  the 
spirit  of  independence  in  the  objects  of  our  benevolence. 

"  How  often,"  he  said,  "  do  we  corrupt  poverty  when  we  flatter 
ourselves  that  we  arc  relieving  it  P  Charity  must  keep  a  close  hand. 
We  always  try  to  make  ours  do  so  in  the  Valleys.  I  dare  say, 
gentlemen,  it  would  interest  you  to  know  how  we  manage  our  fund?" 

"  But  don't  you  think,  papa,"  interrupted  his  daughter,  biting  her 
lip  ever  so  little,  "  it  would  be  more  interesting  just  now  to  land  and 
observe  the  sunset?" 

Alexander  instantly  pulled  towards  the  island. 

"  Just  as  you  please,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Evelyn.  *'  I  will  take 
another  opportunity  of  giving  our  friends  an  outline  of  our  system — 
or  rather  f/our  system." 

Miss  Evelyn  bit  her  lip  again,  but  it  was  impossible  to  aiTest  his 
volubility. 

"  She  is  our  accoimtant,"  he  pursued,  *'  we  leave  all  the  financial 
department  to  her.  You  see  a  young  lady  before  you  unvexed  by 
multiplication,  impuzzled  by  the  rule-of-three,  and  unmaddened  by 
fractions.  I  wish  I  could  saj  that  business  perplexed  me  as  little  as 
it  does  her." 

Alexander,  whose  eye  was  as  quick  as  any  lady's,  saw  how  little  this 
comical  eulogy  pleased  Miss  Evelyn,  though  she  affected  to  laugh, 
which  was  the  best  thing  she  could  do ;  so  he  made  as  if  he  was  too 
intent  on  the  oar  to  pay  much  attention  to  what  the  old  man  was 
saying,  and  with  a  few  strong  pulls,  brought  the  boat  to  the  foot  of  a 
flight  of  steps,  and  the  conversation  at  the  same  time  to  a  full  stop. 

As  they  mounted  the  marble  stairs,  Miss  Evelyn  took  her  father's 
arm,  and  murmured  something  in  his  ear,  probably  a  request  that  he 
would  not  resume  the  subject  of  her  skill  in  accounts  before  the 
strangers. 

At  least  there  was  no  more  of  it.  Mr.  Evelyn  having  talked 
himself  out,  now  allowed  his  new  acquaintances  to  talk,  possibly 
wishing  to  know  more  about  them ;  and  Woodville  was  as  communi- 
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catiye  as  the  most  inquisitive  old  gentleman  could  have  desired,  and 
left  very  little  untold  about  himself  and  his  complaints,  and  then 
about  his  friend,  and  his  talents,  and  his  prospects,  until  Alexander 
was  in  the  situation  which  Miss  Evelyn  had  been  in  before,  of  feeling 
himself  made  slightly  ridiculous  by  excessive  praise.  But  as  he  had 
helped  her,  so  she  now  helped  him  in  turn,  by  remarking  that  they 
had  sat  too  long  on  the  cold  marble ;  particulariy,  she  added  (with 
a  sly  hit  at  the  artist's  envelopings),  as  her  father  was  not  so  well 
fortified  as  Mr.  Woodville. 

*'  Come  away,  sir,"  she  said  to  the  old  gentlemen,  "  let  us  be  merry 
and  wise ;  if  you  catch  cold  you  will  never  be  able  to  keep  your 
appointment  next  week  at  Turin." 

"  Don't  mention  it,  don't  mention  it ! "  said  Mr.  Evelyn,  with  a 
sigh,  as  if  the  business  alluded  to  lay  heavily  on  his  mind.  His 
daughter  folded  carefully  round  him  a  plaid-shawl  which  she  had 
brought  with  her,  took  his  arm  in  hers,  and  led  him  away  to  the 
boat. 

It  was  full  time  for  invalids  and  old  men  to  get  home,  for  the 
twilight  was  over,  and  the  owls  from  the  old  towers  of  San  Giulio 
were  beginning  to  hoot. 

W.  Marmion  Savage. 
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NECKER  AND  CALONNE :  AK  OLD  STORY. 


'^  Maximo  solutiim  et  sine  obtrectatore  fuit  prodore  de  iis 
quos  mors  odio  aut  gratisB  exomiBset." — Tacitus. 


In  tlie  spring  of  1787  France  was  within  twenty-four  months  of  the 
Revolution.  Great  questions,  which  had  been  slowly  preparing  for 
several  centuries,  and  rapidly  ripening  during  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  were  on  the  point  of  being  summariJy  decided.  Privileges 
criticised,  no  doubt,  but  still  flourishing  in  full  vigour  and  activity, 
tough  enough  apparently  to  stand  against  many  a  rude  shock 
before  they  should  finally  succumb,  were  within  three  short  years  to 
be  not  only  dead,  but  beginning  to  pass  out  of  mind.  All  thinking 
men  had  long  foreseen  the  devolution — nay,  had  confidently  pre- 
dicted it.  Yet,  after  all,  it  took  them  by  surprise.  It  is  easy  to 
calculate  how  many  days  or  hours  you  are  from  Niagara ;  but  the 
rapids  once  entered,  you  may  be  wrong  as  to  the  minutes.  And  as 
historical  facts  cannot  be  soberly  measured  and  judged  by  the  man 
who  has  witnessed  them  or  lived  immediately  after  them,  so  is  it  no 
less  true  that  the  relative  proportions  of  coming  events  are  less 
distinctly  apprehended  as  they  approach  and  become  of  practical 
interest,  than  when  they  are  first  descried  on  the  far  horizon  by  cool 
speculation. 

"  Noi  veggiam  como  quei,  che  ha  mala  luce 
Le  cose,  dissc,  oho  ne  son  lontano ; 
Quando  s'  appressano,  o  son,  tutto  c  vano 
Nostro  intelletto." 

France  had  drifted  imder  the  shadow  of  the  Revolution  when 
Louis  XVI.  opened  the  Assembly  of  Notables  on  the  22nd  of 
February,  1787. 

The  student  who  approaches  the  history  of  these  eventful  months, 
naturally  seeks  to  discover  their  central  point  of  interest.  Of  all  the 
great  questions  awaiting  solution,  on  which  was  the  battle  fought  P 
What  was  the  popular  cry  ?  Was  it  in  Church  or  State,  in  the  army 
or  the  law,  in  the  tenure  of  land  or  the  regulation  of  commerce,  that 
men  clamoured  most  loudly  for  reform  ?  Nothing  of  the  sort.  The 
issue  raised  was  infinitely  simpler.  Shall  M.  de  Calonne  continue  in 
power,  or  shall  he  make  way  for  M.  Necker  ? 

Necker  was  not  an  untried  man.  Ho  had  presided  over  the 
finances  in  the  Maurepas  ministry.  Maurepas  is  a  character  we 
seem  to  know.  "  Nimble  old  man,  who  for  all  emergencies  has  his 
light  jest ;  and  even  in  the  worst  confusion  will  emerge^  cork-like. 
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unsimt  !  Small  care  to  him  is  Perfectibility,  Progress  of  the 
Species,  and  Aalrtea  Redux ;  good  only  that  a  man  of  light  wit, 
Terging  towards  fourscore,  can,  in  the  seat  of  authority,  feel  himself 
important  among  men.  In  courtier  dialect  he  is  now  named  *  the 
Nestor  of  France,' — such  governing  Nestor  as  France  has."  Under 
such  a  leader  an  earnest  politician  had  an  unsatisfactory  time  of  it. 
Necker  was  an  exceedingly  clever  man,  and  was  possessed  of  many 
qualities  which  win,  and  some  that  deserve,  popularity.  He  was  not 
a  great  political  economist,  like  Turgot ;  but  he  had  a  wonderful  power 
of  mastering  financial,  details,  which  was  equalled  only  by  his  skill 
in  manipulatLDg,  or,  as  some  said,  in  cooking  them.  The  confidence 
rqK>8ed  in  him  by  great  capitalists  was  unbounded,  and,  as  is 
frequently  the  case  with  that  tribe,  blind  and  childish,  they  took 
for  granted  that  he  could  work  miracles,  and  he  was  gratified  by 
their  superstition.  His  intellect,  not  being  under  the  control  of  a 
strong  and  simple  character,  embarrassed  him  by  its  very  acuteness. 
"  He  viewed,"  says  one  who  knew  him,  "  every  side  of  a  question  so 
elaborately,  his  pre\dsion  was  so  susceptible  and  scrupulous,  that  •he 
could  see  nothing  but  diflBlculties."  Even  his  admirer  M.  Louis 
Blanc  allows  that  he  was  ever  "  hesitating  between  the  shame  of 
being  useless  and  the  fear  of  beiug  too  bold,  undecided  and  perplexed 
just  because  he  saw  further  than  others." 

Necker's  ambition  was  enormous.  Yet  it  was  not  exactly  that 
craving  for  power  which  is  felt  by  bom  rulers  of  men ;  it  was  rather 
a  passion  for  fame,  an  ardent  desire  to  shine  before  his  contem- 
poraries, to  be  blessed  as  the  saviour  of  France.  He  was  earnestly 
bent  on  doing  good,  but  not  by  stealth ;  and  his  himger  for  popu- 
larity seriously  marred  his  statesmanship.  While  the  austere  and 
noble  Turgot,  in  the  depth  of  his  love  for  the  oppressed  people,  was 
braving  its  ignorant  resentment,  Necker  was  picking  up  a  little 
applause  by  cavilling  at  the  great  economist  in  the  name  of  economy. 
Turgot  thought  that  public  opinion  stood  in  sore  need  of  educa- 
tion, and  he  wished  to  educate  it.  Necker  worshipped  it;  "L'un 
parlait  au  peuple  en  l^gislateur,  et  Tautre  en  courtisan."  ^  When 
others  were  in  power  he  was  inconsolable.  It  seemed  to  him  some- 
thing monstrous  and  unnatural  that  any  one  but  M.  Necker  should 
flourish  like  a  green  bay- tree.  **  Je  ne  sais  trop  pourquoi,  Topinion 
publique  n'est  plus  a  mes  yeux  ce  qu'elle  ^tait.  Le  respect  que  je 
lui  ai  religieusement  rendu,  s'est  aflFaibli  quand  je  Tai  vue  soumise 
aux  artifices  des  m^chants."  At  such  seasons  his  appetite  for 
incense  was  in  some  imperfect  degree  stayed  by  the  adulation  of  his 
domestic  circle,  where  an  accomplished  and  ambitious  wife  "lui 
Youait  line  sorte  de  culte."  ^  But  the  malicious  plots  of  the  court  and 

istocracy  to  drive  him  from  power  did  more  than  anything  else  to 

(1)  Droz,  Yol.  i.  p.  110. 

(2)  Droz,  vol.  i.  p.  79.  j 
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endear  him  to  the  lower  orders.  They  yearned  to  recompense  him 
for  the  chagrin  which  they  supposed  him  to  suffer.  The  language 
of  the  popular  journals  became  quite  ecstatic ;  for  instance :  "  Le 
coeur  se  serre  en  pensant  d  ce  qu'il  a  souffert,  &.  ce  qu'il  aurait  pu 
souffrir.  On  cherche  dans  ses  yeux  at  deviner  les  mouvemcnts  de 
son  &me.  C'est  un  pere  qui  revient  au  milieu  de  sa  famille,  qui  le 
ch^rit ;  quoiqu'il  n'ait  plus  rien  k  craindre,  on  s'inqui^te  encore,  on 
I'interroge  pour  savoir  s'il  n'a  pas  quelque  blessure  cach^e  qu*il 
ne  veut  pas  d^couvrir  de  peur  d'affliger  ses  enfants."  ^ 

The  truth  is  that  Necker's  egregious  vanity  did  him  no  harm  with 
the  public.  When  he  talked  with  dignity  about  "  un  homme  de 
mon  caractere,"  when  he  laboured  to  impress  on  his  chief  "  quelques 
unes  des  grandes  idees  morales  dont  mon  coour  etait  anime,"  when  he 
drew  a  portrait  of  the  statesman  whom  France  needed,  "a  man 
in  whom  intelligence  is  combined  with  firmness,  prudence,  and 
virtue,"  not  affecting  to  conceal  that  she  possessed  at  least  one  such 
treasure,  the  people  took  him  at  his  own  valuation.  They  greedily 
devoured  his  incessant  appeals  to  public  opinion,  the  style  of  which, 
though  diffuse  and  hardly  rising  to  eloquence,  was  lucid  and  attrac- 
tive. He  occasionally  fell  into  language  which  some  have  admired 
as  the  genuine  outburst  of  a  philanthropic  heart,  and  others  have 
denounced  as  sentimental  clap-trap.  One  rather  famous  passage  may 
be  quoted  as  a  sample  : — 

**  Almost  all  civil  institutions  have  been  made  for  the  possessors  of  property. 
One  is  frightened,  on  opening  the  statute-book,  at  being  met  everywhere  by 
this  fact.  One  would  think  that  a  small  number  of  men  had  divided  the  land 
between  themselves,  and  then  proceeded  to  make  laws  to  unite  and  guarantee 
each  other  against  the  multitude,  as  they  would  make  a  fence  in  the  woods  to 
defend  themselves  against  wild  beasts.  And  yet  it  must  be  said  that  when 
laws  of  property,  justice,  and  liberty  have  been  established,  next  to  nothing 
has  been  done  for  the  most  numerous  class  of  citizens.  What  do  your  laws  of 
property  matter  to  us  ?  they  may  say.  "We  have  no  property.  Your  laws  of 
justice  ?  We  have  nothing  to  defend.  Your  laws  of  liberty  ?  If  we  do  not 
work, to-morrow  we  shall  die."  ^ 

It  is  all  very  well  to  sneer  at  outbursts  of  this  sort,  or  to  denounce 
them   savagely  as  unworthy  of  a  statesman,  but  they  tell  on   the 
masses.     While  fastidious  or  cynical  politicians  receive  a  warmly 
expressed   sentiment  with  shouts  of  derision,  and  think  reiterated 
allusions  to  it  an  effective  way  of  baiting  an  opponent,  it  is  being 
treasured  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.     Even  now  there  are  those    ^ 
who  are  fascinated  by  Necker's  gushing  language.     In  the  eyes  of  "3 
M.  Louis  Blanc  he  is  a  thinker  who  had  calmly  judged  political -J 
economy  and    found  it  wanting,  and  is  therefore  to  be  set  above<s 
Turgot.     But  Necker  was  not  precisely  the  man  to  be  in  advance  oflt 
his  age.     He  was  far  enough  from  any  shade  of  socialism,  and  evened 
from  a  sincere  relish  for  equality,  as  his  latter  writings  abundanti;] 

(1)  Journal  of  Grorsas,  quoted  by  M.  Louis  Blanc,  ii.  467. 

(2)  8ur  la  legislation  et  lo  commerce  dcs  grains.    Conclusion. 
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show.  The  simple  truth  is  that  his  intellect  was  rather  flabby. 
Clear-sighted  in  details,  hazy  in  his  conception  of  general  principles, 
he  was  eager  to  strike  at  this  or  that  abuse,  but  he  shrank  with 
nervous  dread  from  anything  like  systematic  coherent  thought  in 
politics.  He  would  assuredly  have  refused  the  deductions  which 
seem  to  M.  Louis  Blanc  to  follow  so  obviously  from  such  a  passage  as 
that  I  have  quoted.  "  Chez  Necker,"  says  the  judicious  and  impar- 
tial M.  Henri  Martin,  "  il  faut  bien  le  dire,  la  protestation  en  favour 
des  prole taires  reste  d,  T^tat  de  sentiment."  In  a  word,  it  was  soft 
stuff.  When  we  read  it  we  must  remember  that  the  great  financier 
had  already  written  plays,  and  was  destined  to  compose  not  only  a 
"  Cours  de  Morale  Keligieuse,"  but  a  novel  with  the  romantic  title, 
"Suites  funestes  d'une  seule  faute." 

Necker  had  resigned  in  1781  somewhat  hastily,  because  he  found 

himself  thwarted  by  his  colleagues.     Fully  persuaded  that  he  was 

indispensable,  he  made  no  doubt  that  in  a  few  weeks  he  would  come 

in  again  on  his  own  terms.  His  retirement,  however,  lasted  longer  than 

he  expected,  and  in  the  meantime  things  moved  so  fast  that,  when  he 

did  return,  it  was  to  face  difficulties  unprovided  for  by  his  coimting- 

liouse  philosophy.     France,  during  the  eclipse  of  her  Necker,  had 

under  the  treatment  of  Calonne,  and  steps  had  been  taken  which, 

or  bad,  were  irrevocable. 

"  On  the  morality  of  Calonne,''  says  M.  Martin,  "  there  is  but  one 

opinion;    on  his    capacity   there  are   two."      This   is   a  judgment 

'^^T'liich  would  have  mortified  Calonne  if  he  had  lived  to  read  it.     In 

e  first  part  of  it  he  woidd  have  acquiesced  with  little  concern ;  but 

the   second  he   would   have   recognised   that  he  was  punished 

r  ou  il  (wait  plcM ;    for  lack  of  ability   was   certainly  not   the 

o^'^ise  of  the   evil  celebrity  he   has   obtained   in  history.      There 

ai"^  statesmen   who   are   too   clever   by   half.      In   the  absence  of 

all  sincerity  and  all  genuine  conviction  their  counsel  is  inevitably 

tixmed    into   foolishness ;    therefore    posterity,    undazzled    by   the 

momentary    glitter,   judging   and    rightly  judging   them  by   the 

ensemble  of  their  policy. — if  a  series  of  manoeuvres  may  be  dignified 

^y    ttat  name, — doubts  whether  they  had  any  capacity  at  all — 

^^^tlier  they  were  not  mere  mountebanks.     Calonne  was  a  man 

^osol-ntely   free  from   all  prejudice  or  predilection   in  politics.     It 

y*^    perfectly  immaterial   to  him  whether   he   governed  wisely  or 

^Ai^hly,  on  old  principles  or  according  to  new  lights,  by  the  favour 

^li<j  king  or  by  the  support  of  the  people.     His  ambition  was  not 

^  lofty  kind.     It  amounted  merely  to  a  determination  to  get  to 

^    'top  of  the  tree,  to  be  looked  up  to  by  good  society,  to  have  the 

*^^^r  of  dispensing   favours   and   distinctions   among   personages 

^   more  exalted  rank  than  himself,  and  he  had  no  objection  to 

^^^m  well  if  it  conduced  to  that  residt.    To  Necker  such  a  position 

^^^  have  given  no  satisfaction,  unless  he  could  feel  that  he  was 
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earning  the  approbation  of  good  men.  Calonne  cared  little  for  the 
approbation  of  any  one  so  long  as  he  could  sit  in  high  places.  With 
hiin,  the  end  being  base,  all  means  were  equally  eligible,  either 
simultaneously  or  successively.  When  he  entered  on  office,  he  laid 
down  for  himself  the  ride,  that  the  first  reqidsite  for  success  was  to 
inspire  confidence.  Jfecker  had  been  able  to  raise  loan  after  loan, 
simply  because  capitaUsts  believed  in  him.  His  resignation  had 
been  looked  on  as  a  public  calamity,  because  it  was  feared  that  the 
capitalists  would  lend  to  no  one  else.  Unless  Calonne  could  conquer 
their  confidence,  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  remain  in  office. 
Many  an  insolvent  banker  has  kept  afloat  for  years,  and  perhaps 
ultimately  saved  himself,  by  showing  no  signs  of  distress,  when  the 
least  appearance  of  economy  or  retrenchment  would  have  destroyed 
his  credit.  Calonne  did  but  pursue  this  familiar  method,  not 
altogether  despairing  of  ultimate  success,  but  determined,  at  all 
events,  to  hold  on  as  long  as  he  could.  No  finance  minister  could 
play  this  game  of  brag  at  the  present  day,  because  public  resources 
and  public  incumbrances  cannot  be  materially  disguised.  But 
French  finances  under  the  ancien  rigime  were  as  absolutely  a  secret 
as  the  accounts  of  a  private  firm.  The  publication  of  Necker*» 
Compte  Rendu  had  for  the  first  time  thrown  scnne  light  upon  them  ; 
but  they  were  still  a  mystery,  and  the  more  so  that,  in  that 
celebrated  state-paper  Necker  had  considerably  cooked  them.  The 
plan  of  Calonne  was  therefore  not  so  wild  as  it  seems ;  the  best 
proof  of  which  is  that  he  did  restore  confidence,  and  did  manage  to 
bleed  the  capitalists  to  the  tune  of  nineteen  millions  sterling  in 
three  years.  But  further,  he  saw  that  all  Necker's  popularity  with 
the  country  had  not  enabled  him  to  bear  up  against  the  dislike  of  the 
court;  and  he  was  determined  not  to  lose  the  game  for  want  of 
support  in  that  quarter.  To  us  it  seems  a  proof  of  infatuation,  that 
within  three  years  of  the  Revolution  a  minister  should  still  have 
been  counting  on  court  favour  as  an  element  of  solid  strength.  It  is 
easy  to  see  Calonne's  mistake  now.  But  in  France,  up  to  that  time, 
court  favour  had  been  the  surest  foundation  on  which  power  could 
be  built.  The  minister  was  literally  the  servant  of  the  king.  His 
promotion  was  notified  to  him  verbally  by  a  simple  valet  de  chambra 
"  Monsieur  So-and-so,  the  King  has  made  you  minister.**  Calonne 
is  not  to  be  set  down  as  a  fool  because  he  thought  such  a  system 
might  last  a  few  years  longer  than  it  did.  That  sweeping  reforms 
must  soon  come  he  saw  clearly,  more  clearly  than  Necker,  who 
desired  them  indeed  ardently,  but  always  slavishly  overrated  the 
strength  of  the  old  regime.  The  confidence  of  the  people  and  the 
sovereign  once  gained,  Calonne  intended  to  appropriate  some  of 
the  plans  of  the  reformers,  and,  in  his  unbounded  self-reliance,  he 
flattered  himself  that  his  cleverness  and  tact  would  carry  measures 
which  had  failed  in  more  awkward  hands.    He  is  not  the  only 
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statesman  who  has  been  out  in  his  reckoning,  from  simple  inca* 
pacity,  to  comprehend  the  value  of  a  decent  reputation — even  to  an 
impostor. 

For  some  time  all  went  well.     A  knot  of  serious  and  earnest  men, 
the  partizans  of  Necker,  might  protest  as  they  pleased  against  a 
worship  of  successful  effrontery,  and  fret  over  the  lengthened  exclu- 
sion of  their  chief  from  office,  but  the  popularity  of  the  minister 
was  considerable.     Money  poured  in  from  the  innocent  capitalists, 
and  was  lavished  on  jobs  in  the  interest  of  every  one  who  seemed 
to  be  in  a  position  to  render  support  of  any  kind  in  return.^     It  is 
astonishing  how  easily  people  come  to  look  upon  the  interests  of  the 
community  as  identical  with  their  own.     We  are  generally  given  to 
understand  that  Calonne's  ministry  was  an  undisguised  scramble 
among  the  courtiers  for  the  last  plunder  of  the  wreck.     But   it 
certainly  did  not  appear  in  that  light  either  to  courtiers  or  people.    '*  I 
was  always  certain  that  man  would  save  France,"  said  a  great  nobleman 
with  genuine  enthusiasm,  "  but  I  never  thought  he  would  do  it  so 
soon/'     The  capitalists,  as  we  have  seen,  were  satisfied.     If  there 
was  one  province  of  France  where  the  minister  was  likely  to  be  ill- 
i-ecjeived  it  was  Brittany.     Did  he  give  the  Bretons  a  wide  berth  ? 
JNTot  a  bit  of  it.     He  made  a  point  of  paying  them  a  visit,  harangued 
^liem  with  his  usual  bounce,  smartness,  and  well-simulated  candour, 
left  them  shouting  "  Vive  Calonne ! "    "A  feat,"  says  M.  Martin, 
truly  incredible."     All  the  world  saw  that  he  was  borrowing, 
what  had    Necker  done  but  borrow  ?      Necker's  loans  had 
^i,ff3iounted  to  upwards  of  seventeen  millions  sterling  in  five  years, 
^i'ecker  had  been  valued  just  because  he  could  raise  loans  ;  and  now 
i^   appeared  that  Calonne  could  raise  them,  if  anything,  faster. 

For  three  years  was  this  game  carried  on.  M.  Louis  Blanc 
l^^lieves  that  Calonne  was  deliberately  making  things  worse,  in 
oM^er  that  the  privileged  classes  might  be  driven  into   a   comer 

O)    ''I  told  our  friends  at  Warrington  that  there  appeared  to  me  to  hare  grown  up 

the  present  Government  a  system  of  what  I  called,  in  regard  to  the  public 

®^P<^ii<iiture,  making  things  pleasant  all  round.    That  means  going  from  town  to  town, 

8T*>^itiiig  what  this  community  wants,  granting  what  that  community  wants,  granting 

^"•-^    "the  other  community  wants,  and  loa^'ing  out  of  sight  that  hxge  public  which 

'"^«>x^^iiiately  has  not  got  the  voices  and  the  advocates  ready  always  to  defend  it  against 

—^■^   local  and  particular  claims.     I  told  you  a  story  of  a  case  where  a  candidate  in  the 

^*^"'^^^XTunent  interest  at  this  moment  goes  to  a  constituency  and  complains  that  he  could 

™°||^S"^  a  Liberal  Government  to  surrender  for  £2,500  a  debt  due  to  the  Government  of 

^^»^O0,  but  that  when  a  Conservative  Government  came  in  he  found  there  was  no 

'"^'^t^lty  at  all  in  arranging  the  matter.  Therefore  he  says,  *  Return  me  to  Parliament,  and 

^   ^    member  of  the  Liberal  party.*  "  {Speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Times,  Oct.  26,  1868.) 

i«  fitt  more  easy  to  work  the  Parliamentary  machine  by  a  lavish  expenditure  of 

^J?'***y,  than  it  is  to  procure,  or  promote,  or  insist  upon  any  due  system  of  economy. 

^^  make  things  easy  by  what  is  called  greasing  the  wheels.    I  recollect  only  last 

^*^*^  speaking  to  a  very  eminent  member  of  the  Conservative  side  of  the  House  about 

7^  policy  of  the  Government,  and  he  said  that  their  policy  was  to  make  the  thing  work 

°T  giving  a  little  money  all  round."  [Speech  of  Mr,  Bright,  Times,  Nov,  1 1,  1S68.)     . 
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and  compelled  to  submit  to  reform ;  and  the  fact  that,  after  all,  he 
exaggerated  the  deficit  in  his  statement  to  the  Notables  does  seem 
to  show  that  he  relied  on  this  means  of  silencing  opposition. 
Whether  he  was  driven  to  unfold  the  second  part  of  his  scheme 
earlier  and  more  abruptly  than  he  had  designed,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine.  The  necessity  came  ;  the  capitalists  took  fright ;  no 
more  money  was  to  be  had  ;  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  play 
his  trump  card  at  once. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  break  the  disagreeable  news  to 
the   king.     Louis  had  commenced  his   reign  with   a  new-fangled 
eagerness  to  be  a  pattern  sovereign.      But  the  good  seed  lay  on 
stony  groimd.     His  fat  soul  soon  wearied  of  well-doing,  and  settled 
down  to  field-sports.     To  this  animal  Calonne  now  came  with  his 
awkward  story.     The  impending  catastrophe,  he  said,   was  not  of 
his  creating  ;  Necker  had  bequeathed  it  to  him  ;  the  famous  Cotupte 
Rendu  had  been  cooked  ;  the  deficit  had  been  steadily  growing  since 
the  davs  of  Louis  XIV ;  there  was  but  one  remedy — retrenchment. 
He  then  proceeded  to  sketch  out  a  series  of  reforms  of  the  most 
sweeping  kind,  some  of  them  long  demanded  by  enlightened  men, 
others  crude,  and  even  whimsical,  such  as  the  payment  of  taxes 
in  kind.     The  king  gasped  for  breath.     "  Why,'*  said  he,  "  this  is 
simply  Necker  over  again."     But  he  had  not  the  manliness  to  send 
the  impudent  gambler  about  his  business,  and  call  to  bis  counsels  the 
only  man  who  by  special  aptitude  and  deliberate  conviction  was 
entitled  to  preside  over  such  a  policy.     Calonne  persuaded  him  that 
there  was  no  reason  why  that  solemn  disagreeable  Necker  should 
have  a  monopoly  of  reform  and  its  credit,  and  obtained  a  pledge  of 
the  royal  support. 

The  instrument  by  which  the  new  reforms  were  to  be  carried  out 
was  worthy  of  the  projector.  Calonne  was  one  of  those  statesmen 
who  are  cursed  with  ingenuitj',  that  most  fatal  of  all  gifts  in  politics 
where  breadth  and  simplicity  can  alone  avail.  The  device  of  an 
Assembly  of  Notables  seemed  to  him  peculiarly  happy.  It  was  old. 
It  was  new.  It  was  startling.  It  was  safe.  He  could  leer  with  one 
eye  at  the  ardent  champions  of  reform,  while  with  the  other  he 
winked  at  the  alarmed  defenders  of  privilege.  He  would  pack  this 
Assembly  by  drawing  half  of  it  from  that  stratimi  of  French  society 
which,  selfish  as  it  was,  had  no  speculative  or  sentimental  prejudices, 
— atheist  prelates  scheming  for  promotion,  and  men  of  fashion,  who 
petted  Franklin,  dined  with  D'Holbach,  and  laughed  at  the  impu* 
dent  hits  of  Beaumarchais.  On  their  votes  surely  a  reforming 
minister  might  reckon.  The  other  half  he  woidd  *'  educate "  by 
assuring  them  that  he  was  but  developing  the  profoundest  principles 
of  the  monarchy. 

The  Notables  met,  and  Calonne  hardily  addressed  himself  to  lus 
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task  with  the  air  of  a  man  certain  of  success.     His  first  stroke  was  as 
maladroit  as  it  was  coarse.     The  opening  sentence  of  his  harangue 
informed  the  Notables  that  his  plans  were  honoured  by  the  personal 
approbation  of  Majesty.     Unfortunately  the  sovereign  was  not  vene- 
rated as  a  conclusive  authority  in  politics,  and  even  a  packed  Assembly 
thinks  itself  good  for  something  else  than  registering  a  foregone  con- 
clusion.    The  financial  statement  was  introduced  by  the  minister  with 
mat^jhless  audacity.     He  had  studied  economy ;  yes,  economy  ;  not, 
it  was  true,  the  niggardly  petty  cheese-paring,  which  some  ministers 
had  dignified  by  that  name,  but  a  large  and  liberal  economy  which 
consisted — in  short  which  consisted  in  swelling  the    expenditure. 
But  the  dismay  which  the  confession  of  the  deficit  excited  gave  place 
to  a  stronger  feeling  when  the  speaker  went  on  with  flippant  pom- 
posity to  unfold  his  programme  of  reform.     If  he  had  any  admirers 
left  in  the  Assembly,  gaping  devotees  who  had  believed  to  the  last 
that  their  great  medicine-man  had  some  miraculous  shift  by  which  he 
would  keep  the  game  alive,  here  he  parted  company  with  them.     It 
was  in  vain  that  he  replied  to  attacks  with  infinite  cleverness  and 
assurance,  and  had  a  retort  ready  for  every  assailant.    The  Assembly, 
which  he  had  himself  devised  and  summoned  into  existence,  turned 
upon  him,  and  gave  him  plainly  to  understand  that,  whether  his  plans 
vrere  good  oriad,  whether  he  was  prepared  to  govern  as  a  Reformer 
or  a  Conservative,  go  he  must.    Consistent,  thorough- going  partisans 
oi*  privilege,  such  as  Kichelieu  and  Segur,  denounced  him  as  a  traitor 
for  having  convoked  the  Assembly  at  all ;  reformers  would  hear  of 
no    minister  but  the  virtuous  Necker  ;  the  sovereign,  of  whose  per- 
®<^nal  support  he  had  bragged,  threw  him  over ;  and  Calonne  reluc- 
^^^tly  bade  farewell  to  ofiice,  leaving  as  the  one  substantial  result  of 
'*^^®   administration  that  old  landmarks  and  barriers  had  been  reck- 
j^^sly  beaten  down  by  the  accredited  representative   of  privilege. 
Z^^  impossibility  of  letting  things  remain  as  they  were,  either  in 
*iUrch  or  State,  had  been  oflBcially  proclaimed.     In  the  struggle  for 
H*ace  and  popularity,  all  prominent  men  had  recognised  reform  as  a 
^Ces^ity  ;  and  however  they  might  repent  it,  thenceforth  there  was 
^^^hem  no  drawing  back.     For  the  people  had  heard  words  spoken 
^^^h  it  would  never  again  forget. 
^  -*^e   fall  of  Calonne  did  not  immediately  realise    the  hopes  of 
*  ^^*cer.     The  court  and  the  privileged  classes  were  not  yet  prepared  to 
!^  I*^  ranee  ruled  by  an  ex-banker,  who  did  not  even  prefix  the  de  to 
^  ^ame.    Sixteen  months  of  Brienne  succeeded.   Then  there  was  an 
^^Uipt  to  induce  the  great  financier  to  coalesce  with  Brienne ;  in  other 
^^^^8,  to  sell  his  talents  and,  what  was  worth  more,  his  popularity  to 
^  ^uque  of  official  hacks  who  loathed  radical  reform  and  would  have 
^^arted  him  at  every  step.     But  it  must  be  said  for  Necker  that  he 
"^  too  much  spirit  for  that.     Though  dying  for  office,  he  was  ready 
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to  wait  a  little  longer  rather  than  compromise  his  independence. 
His  native  vanity  here  rose  into  a  proper  pride.  Laugh  at  him  as 
we  may,  the  man  really  did  wish  to  do  good,  wished  it  ardently,  and 
he  was  determined  that  when  next  he  took  office  he  would  not  be 
harnessed  with  a  jibbing  team.  It  was  destined  that  he  should  not 
fail  for  want  of  his  chance.  The  court  surrendered  at  discretion,  and 
Jfecker  came  into  power  triumphant,  unfettered,  the  idol  of  the  popu- 
lace, with  every  qualification  for  governing  except  a  strong  character 
and  some  knowledge  of  his  own  intentions. 

The  great  question  of  the  day,  the  first  which  the  new  minister 
was  called  on  to  determine,  was  the  constitution  of  the  States-General 
which  had  been  promised  by  the  King,  and  were  to  meet  the  next 
year.  Were  the  representatives  of  the  Third  Estate  to  be  equal  in 
number  to  each  of  the  other  two,  or  to  both  of  them  united  ?  Were 
the  three  orders  to  sit  in  separate  chambers  or  in  one — ^to  vote  by 
order  or  by  head  ?  For  simplifying  finances,  for  a  discriminating 
reduction  or  imposition  of  taxes,  for  a  severe  economy,  for  legislation 
tending  to  promote  material  prosperity,  Jfecker  was  the  very  man. 
There  he  was  on  his  own  ground,  and  could  tread  firmly.  But  he 
was  now  confronted  with  political  difficulties  of  another  order,  and 
his  defects  of  mind  and  character  became  at  once  apparent.  For  his 
own  part,  he  desired — so  far  as  he  knew  what  he^  desired — an 
Assembly  which  would  support  Necker.  Sometimes  he  feared  that 
the  States-General  would  be  too  tame,  too  easily  moulded  by  the 
privileged  classes.  At  other  times  he  was  filled  with  nervous  appre- 
hension that  it  would  hurry  him  into  reforms  of  a  nature  and  scope 
which  he  had  never  contemplated,  and  to  the  direction  of  which  he 
felt  himself  as  incompetent  as  he  was  disinclined.  Being  entirely 
without  system  in  polities,  he  had  no  other  guide  for  his  actioa  than 
public  opinion.  An  English  statesman  now-a-days,  who  is  similarly 
unprovided,  can  get  along  after  a  fashion  without  his  nakedness 
being  discovered,  because  a  free  press,  free  public  meetings,  and 
representative  institutions  afibrd  a  constant  test  of  public  opinion  in  all 
its  variations.  But  in  France,  before  the  Revolution,  public  opinion 
had  not  organised  itself;  accurate  gauges  of  it  did  not  exist ;  and  if 
they  had  existed,  people  were  not  yet  trained  to  read  them.  The 
convocation  of  the  States-General  was  a  leap  in  the  dark  indeed. 
Poor  Necker,  peering  around  him  for  the  straw  to  show  how  the  wind 
blew,  could  think  of  no  better  way  of  feeling  the  public  mind  than 
calling  together  once  more  the  selfish,  impotent,  and  ridiculous 
Assembly  devised  by  Calonne. 

The  Notables,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  voted  against  the 
doubling  of  the  Third  Estate,  against  vote  by  head,  against  redistri- 
bution of  constituencies.  A  cry  of  indignation  went  up  from  France. 
Addresses  from  municipalities  and  other  corporate  bodies  poured  in. 
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Necker  had  got  his  cue.  It  was  with  the  King  in  council  that  the 
real  decision  rested  under  the  old  regime.  In  the  council,  therefore, 
Necker  set  himself  to  calm  the  forebodings  of  privilege.^  "  Do  not," 
he  said,  "  be  so  jealous  of  this  Third  Estate ;  do  not  apprehend  such 
terrible  things  from  it.  Look  at  its  enthusiastic  loyalty  towards  the 
present  occupant  of  the  throne ;  it  will  never  think  of  attacking  pro- 
perty or  privilege — ^privilege  being  a  property  just  as  sacred  as  any 
other.  I  do  not  advocate  the  double  representation  because  I  want  it 
to  overbear  the  other  orders  by  weight  of  numbers,  which  I  should 
think  very  undesirable^  but  because  such  a  concession  to  justice  will 
satisfy  public  opinion.  Once  these  inequalities  adjusted,  you  will  find 
that  all  three  orders  have  much  the  same  views  about  legislation.  How 
should  it  be  otherwise  when  good  government  is  the  manifest  interest 
of  all  classes  alike  ?  Bemember  what  weight  the  privileged  classes 
will  continue  to  have  by*  their  wealth  and  social  prestige ;  besides 
there  are  so  many  subjects  on  which  the  deputies  of  the  Third  Estate 
can  give  us  valuable  information  and  advice ;  but  if  nothing  else 
weighs  with  you  "(and  here  Necker's  loose  sentiment  bordered  on  true 
insight) '^listen  to  the  inarticulate  voice  of  Europe  everywhere  joining 
in  on  the  side  of  justice." 

To  publish  a  Eeport  read  at  the  Council  of  Ministers  was  an  un- 
heard-of proceeding.     But  with  his  usual  restless  itching  for  compli- 
ment, Necker  rushed  into  print,  and  was  thus  at  the  pains  to  put  on 
xecord  for  eyer  predictions  destined  to  be  so  signaUy  falsified  by  the 
^rent.     For  the  moment,  however,  he  tasted  triumph.      MM.  de 
3IiyemoiB,  de  Fourgoeux,  de  Luzerne,  de  Saint  Priest,  de  Villedeuil, 
^  Montmorin  —  of  such  world-famous  personages,  in  addition  to 
Ifecker  and  good  harmless  old  Malesherbes,  was  the  Council  of  the 
King  of  France  composed  the  year  before  the  Revolution — were 
<'oavinced  or  silenced^  and  the  royal  decree  went  forth,  conceding  the 
doable  representation  of  the  Third  Estate  and  redistribution  of  con- 
^tuencies.     As  for  the  remaining  and  still  more  important  question 
^  'Voting  by  order  or  by  head,  If  ecker  characteristically  let  it  alone. 
^^  knew,  er^one  knew^  that  it  would  arise  the  first  day  the  States 
^^^'t.^  that  it  would  not  settle  itself,  that  the  King  would  have  to 
P'^^iiounce  on  it,  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  pronounce  at  once  than  to 
^'^^t;  till  the  orders  had  quarrelled  about  it  before  the  eyes  of  France, 
i^^ci'ker  never  moved  in  earnest  till  he  had  the  maximum  of  force  at 
^^    1)ack.     Moreover,  he  thought  that  the  Third  Estate  had  perhaps 
sufficiently  strengthened  for  his  purpose ;    if  not  he  had  a 
"•Jon  in  reserve.     In  the  meantime  he  tacitly  allowed  it  to  be  in- 
i€trr^  that  he  ^^pathised  with  the  most  liberal  view,  and  he  revelled 
^^  '^le  sweets  of  a  popularity  to  which  there  was  no  parallel  in  French 
^**^tcry.  Edward  Spencer  Beesly. 

(1)  Rapport  fait  an  Roi  dans  son  Conseil. — (Euvres  de  Necker ,  ri.  432. 
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What  is  Mr.  Trollopo's  rank  as  a  novelist  P    Not  estimated  by  the 
verdict  passed  on  his  stories,  hot  from  the  press,  or  by  the  demand  at 
Mudie's  ?  What  will  be  said  of  his  books  twenty  or  thirty  years  hence? 
Which  of  them  will  be  reprinted  then,  and  read  anew,  and  criticised 
anew,   by   a   generation  yet  in  its  perambulators  ?     The   question 
is  in  itself  a   compliment.       A  very  large  proportion  of  modem 
novels — pleasant,  even  exciting  to  read,  fidl  of  happy,  suggestive 
writing,  with  characters  natural  and  well  painted,  and  ingeniously 
constructed  plots — are  forgotten  in  six  months.     We  never  think  of 
re-reading  them  ;  and  they  are  no  more  pieces  of  real  literature  than 
'■^fce  exquisite  new  mantle  sold  by  some  Madame  Hortense  or  other 
Parisian  dressmaker  is  a  work  of  art.    The  large  and  immediate  circu- 
lation given  to  a  successfiil  story — the  certainty  that  in  a  few  months 
some  new  rival  will  push  it   from  its  stool — the  high  prices  paid 
for  anything  that  catches  the  public  taste, — all  tempt  modem  story 
writers  to  chime  in  with  what  they  consider  the  fashion  of  the  season. 
If  plain  governesses  of  strong  mind  and  strange  charm  of  manners 
are  the  fashion,  the  market   is  overrun  with   that  description  of 
heroine.    If  fair-haired  murderesses  are  in  demand,  the  supply  will 
come  up  to  it.   A  run  on  detectives  finds  the  bookmakers  equal  to  the 
emergency.     If  what  are  called  domestic  goods  are  called  for,  all 
the  sentiment  that  lingers  about  slippers  is  gracefully  evoked.    If  the 
public  like  to  hear  of  matrimonial  strife,  we  have  a  husband  and  wife 
who  are  married  in  the  first  chapter,  and  only  get  reconciled  in  the 
last  through  the  intervention  of  a  cherub  child,  which  happily  con- 
trives to  get  bom  in  some  lucid  interval  of  the  intermittent  storm 
that  rages  through  the  three  volumes.     Then  for  a  time  fickleness  ^ 
becomes  a  heroic  virtue,  and  young  men  who  jilt  and  young  women  -■ 
who  hesitate  are  the  only  characters  that  will  go  down.      A  list^J 
'might  be   drawn  up  of  novels  in   which  the  old-fashioned  child- 
hero  dies  young  of  no  particular  disease ;  of  novels  in  which  the^ 
principal  character  is  blind,  deformed,  or  idiotic  ;  in  which  the 
commits  a  murder,  and  is  very  sorry  for  it — these  are  many ;  ii 
which  the  hero  commits  a  murder  and  is  not  at  all  sorry — these 
few  :  foi'  novelists,  as  a  rule,  still  cling  to  the  idea — not  certainly  bom^-j 
out  by   facts — that  a  man  who  commits   a  murder  is  ever  after -^ 
haunted  by  remorse — a  superstition  that  it  is  useful  perhaps  to  hav»^^ 
generally  believed.     But  it  is  well  for  us  sometimes  to  fancy 
selves  thirty-five  years  hence,  oblivious  of  these  fashions  of  the  daj 
taking  up  a  novel  published  this  year  or  last  year,  and  trying  it  b^^ 
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the  two  standards — the  high  literature  of  all  ages,  and  the  human 
nature  of  all  time. 

It  IS  sometimes  asserted  that  beyond  this  we  should  value  stories 

that  give  us  true  pictures  of  the  manners  of  our  time  ;  and  it  is  often 

said,  "  What  a  priceless  value  we  should  set  on  a  novel  of  the  period 

that  would  present  before  us  the  home  and  ordinary  life  of  old  Greece 

or  Rome ! "  We  hear,  therefore,  great  eulogies  of  painters  who  cover 

square  feet  of  canvas  in  painting  a  race-course,  a  railway  station,  or 

the  sands  of  a  watering-place,  exactly  as  they  exist,  or  of  novelists 

who  hit  off  the  exact  tone  in  which  common-place  gentlemen  and 

common-place  ladies  make  love  in  the  reign  of  Victoria.     We  do  not 

doubt  the  utility  of  these  pictures  and  stories  to  an  antiquarian  a 

thousand  years  hence ;  the  more  realistic  and  the  less  artistic  they 

are  the  better  for  his  purpose ;  but  as  we  do  not  live  in  that  advanced 

period,  as  we  are  not  in  the  position  of  our  descendants,  we  hardly 

feel  called  upon  to  fall  down  and  worship  in  a  frame  what  we  can  see 

real  life  and  with  as  little  true  art  at  the  Great  Western  Station, 

to  be  entranced  with  the  wonderful  fidelity  with  which  the  style 

Jones  junior  is  hit  off  as  he  chats  at  his  club  or  manages  to  convey 

Miss  Robinson  his  desire  to  make  her  his  wife.     If  there  were  an 

Register  of  manners  and  fashions  as  well  as  of  political  facts, 

place  ought  to  be  found  in  them  for  such  mere  copies  and  tran- 

of  conmion  life ;  but  they  are  no  more  art  than  the  reflection 

a  mirror  of  the  life  of  a  London  street ;  they  are  no  more  literature 

an  a  verbal  report  in  the  last  breach  of  promise  case  of  what  the 

fendant   said  to  the  plaintiff's  mother  when   "  on  the  14th   of 

.nuary  he  took  tea  at  the  plaintiff's  house,  and  putting  his  arm 

^o'^ind  Lucy's  waist,  said  he  hoped  soon  to  make  her  his  wife :"  a 

-^0^TY  thrilling  situation  for  Lucy,  but  not  unprecedented,  nor  very 

exciting  to  the  bystanders,  whether  actually  observed  or  faithfully 

i"«jx)rted  in  one  volume,  in  two,  or  in  three.     We  almost  fear  that 

rx^suxy  of  Mr.   Trollope's   admirers   think  best  of  him  because   he 

™^tiages  to  invest  with  interest    such  incidents  of  every-day  life. 

^^e  remember  the  many  hours  that  have  passed  smoothly  by  as, 

^^*h    feet  on  the  fender,  we   have   followed  heroine  after  heroine 

^^  hie  from  the  dawn  of  her  love  to  its  happy  or  disastrous  close, 

*^<1    one  is  astounded  at  one's  own  ingratitude  in  writing  a  word 

^R^itist  a  succession  of  tales  that  "  give  delight  and  hurt  not ;"  but 

^^  <iannot  help  giving  utterance  to  an  opinion,  perhaps  utterly  wrong, 

^^^  to  describe  faithfully,  even  happily,  how  a  "  nice  "  English  girl 

^^^  "  nicely  "  a  disappointment  in  marriage,  is  not  in  any  sense  at  all 

^ork  of  literary  art.     If  we  met  in  real  life  some  man  who,  across 

^^  ^Walniits  and  the  wine,  told  us  truthfully  the  whole  story  of  Lily 

^^e,  we  should  say,  "  What  a  pity  ! "  and  **  What  a  shame  ! "  and 

'Vliat  is  she  like?"  at  the  proper  points;  but  we  should  consider 
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him  rather  a  bore  if  the  narrative  lasted  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  It  certainly  is  too  slight  to  be  made  the  subject  of  one  noyel 
or  to  be  drawn  out  again  and  interwoven  into  a  second. 

But  Mr.  Trollope  is  certainly  capable  of  better  things,  and  in  his 
"  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset "  he  has  given  us  glimpses  of  a  certain 
tragic  and  poetic  power  that  place  him  far  above  any  chronicler  of 
young  lady's  thoughts.  The  story  has  all  the  good  qualities  of  his 
other  works — ^the  exceeding  naturalness  of  the  dialogue,  the  homely 
fidelity  to  English^character  of  the  men  and  women,  the  absence  of 
all  coarse  appeals  to  sympathy,  the  entire  freedom  from  all  straining 
after  effect.  But  its  superiority  to  his  other  stories  arises  from  his 
selection  of  a  situation  as  deep  in  its  pain  as  any  that  could  be  brought 
within  the  range  of  ordinary  English  experience.  We  have  a  country 
curate  miserably  poor — that  is  common  enough.  He  is  placed  in  a 
parish  mainly  inhabited  by  a  population  less  stolid  perhaps  than  a 
purely  agricultural  peasantry,  but  whose  better  wages  only  induce 
greater  surliness  and  a  somewhat  coarse  independency.  Then  this 
curate  is  a  man  of  fiercely  intense  piety  and  strong  character,  a  ripe 
scholar,  full  of  antique  learning,  but  almost  mad  &om  the  pressure 
of  the  daily,  hourly,  biting  ills  that  come  from  household  want.  As 
a  clergyman  of  the  English  Church  he  is  brought  into  a  kind  of 
contact  with  the  highest  personages  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  thus 
the  peculiarities  of  his  character  become  the  public  property  of  village 
gossips  of  all  ranks.  He  is  accused  of  having  stolen  a  cheque  ;  the 
facts  tell  against  him ;  even  his  best  friends  fear  that,  driven  wild 
by  debts  and  dims,  he  may  have  committed  the  crime  ;  and  his  wife, 
heroically  patient  and  loving,  half  thinks  that  he  must  be  mad  when 
he  cannot  even  tell  her  how  he  got  it.  This  in  itself  is  a  striking  - 
situation.  The  depth  of  the  man's  anguish  as  he  tries  to  realise  that  ^ 
he — with  his  high  conscientiousness,  his  ever-rigid  preaching  o; 
duty,  and  his  stem  views  of  the  holiness  of  a  moral  life — is  held 
bo  a  thief;    the  awful  dread  of  the  wife  that  this  last  cro 


calamity,  her  husband's  public  disgrace  as  a  felon,  is  coming  on. 
and  that  he  is  perhaps  insane,  present  a  combination  of  as  keen 
agony  as  is  possible  in  ordinary  English  life.  To  these  elements  it 
added  another  that  heightens  and  yet  relieves  the  whole.  The  curate'; 
daughter,  a  graceful  girl, — drawn  in  slender  outlines  but  with 
gestive  touches, — is  loved  by  a  gentleman  of  the  county,  who,  befo; 
the  cloud  had  come  on  the  poor  man's  home,  had  almost 
himself.  He  hesitates  for  a  moment,  but  is  drawn  on  by  circ 
stances  and  his  love  to  act  a  chivalrous  part,  and  his  constancy — : 
heroically  unflinching,  but  still  natural  and  true — keeps,  as  it  we 
a  bit  of  blue  sky  in  the  upper  distance,  even  in  the  darkest  part 
the  story ;  while  the  comparatively  petty  vexation  of  his  {other 
the  impending  mesalliance  is  good  foil,  most  artistically  design^ 
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to  the  gaunt  and  deep  agony  in  tlie  other  parsonage  home.     We  do 

not  remember  any  situation  in  any  modem  novel  in  which  the  pure 

tragedy  of  the  circumstances  is  so  deep ;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 

that  the  sufferers  are  people  made  sensitive  by  early  refinement  and 

educated  thought ;  that  they  cannot  have  even  the  solace  of  suffering 

in  solitude,  for  the  pain  is  a  public  event ;  and  that  because  they  are 

of  the  educated  classes  their  sufferings  come  cleaily  home  to  our 

own  conception  and  consciousness.     Despite  all  the  efforts  of  the 

greatest  novelist  of  our  days,  the  tragedy  of  Hetty  Poyaer's  life 

does  not  touch  us  so  nearly  as  the  same  sorrow  in  one  of  higher 

station.     It  is  simply  cant  for  educated  men  to  pretend  that  their 

sentiments  are  as  easily  excited  by  the  sorrows  of  people  whose 

daily  life  and  daily  thoughts  they  can  with  difficulty  realise,  as  by 

the  sufferings  of  those  who,  on  account  of  their  nearness  to  us  in 

social   position,   seem    like   ourselves,   and  whose  sorrows  we  can 

understand  and  feel.     Had  Mr.   TroUope  devoted  his  genius   to 

jiainting  the  same  kind  of  shame  and  sorrow  in  the  home  of  one 

of  the  brickmakers  at  Hogglestock, — the  same  half-insanity  of  a 

Either,  the  same  terrible   anguish  of  a  wife,  and  a  similar  cross 

love  to  a  brickmaker's  daughter, — he  would  probably  have  failed 

making  a  story  that  would  live.     There  is  pain  enough,  heaven 

LOWS,  in  the  lives  of  the  English  poor ;  but  pain  cannot  always  be 

L^de  into  tragedy  :  if  it  could,  the  assize  and  police  reports  would, 

they  do  not,  furnish  materials  for  works  of  art. 

But  granting  to  Mr.  Trollope  very  high  praise  for  the  genius,  the 

csoxiscientious  art,  the  happy  power,  with  which  he  has  designed  and 

.borated  this  story  of  the  Crawleys,  we  do  think  that  hardly  any 

'jds  can  be  too  strong  to  express  our  annoyance  at  finding  what 

^^ht  have  been  a  perfect  work  of  literature  disfigured  by  chapters 

utterly  irrelevant  matter.     Because  Miss  Lily  Dale  was  a  jilted 

lady  in  the   "Small  House   of   Allington,"   she  must  be 

"•^^■^otted  out  again  in  this   story  as   declining   gracefully  into   the 

X>c>^ition  of  an  old  maid.      Because  Johnny  Eames  was  a  rather 

«*-l>l)erly  and  lucky  hobbledehoy  in  the  one  story,  he  must  be  Mr. 

Eames  in  the  second,  still  more  lucky  in  the  world,  with  bonnes 

'unes  in  Bayswater,  yet  still  besieging  the  impregnable  Lily  of 

heart.     We  do  not  deny  that,  on  the  whole,  Lily  in  her  mature 

^^^■^denhood  is  very  natural,  that  she  talks  happily,  that  she  is  very 

"***^^  ten  thousand  other  young  English  ladies  of  good  style,  and  that 

*^^tiliful  copies  of  John  Eames  are  to  be  found  by  the  score  from 

r^^^   to  four  in  Somerset  House ;  that  half-silly  women,  like  Mrs. 

^^^^bs  Broughton,  with  a  substratum  of  the  common-sense  born  of 

^"^ardice,   are  common  enough;    and  that  more  than   one  Miss 

^^'^olines  may  inhabit  handsome  houses  in  the  dissipated  suburb 

^^  ^yswater.     But  why  intrude  those  sketches  of  comedy  and  farce 
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— very  fair,  as  far  as  they  go — into  what  might  have  been  a  very 
finished  story — an  enduring  piece  of  l^nglish  literary  art?  Ten 
thousand  years  hence,  if  our  literature  lives  so  long,  the  tragedy  at 
Mr.  Crawley's  hearth  will  be  easily  understood ;  his  character  will 
stand  clearly  out ;  but  we  might  as  well  predict  an  immortality  of 
art  for  the  pictures  in  an  illustrated  paper  as  hope  that  Mr.  John 
Eames  or  Miss  Lily  Dale  will  remain  in  literature  as  types  of  any- 
thing at  all.  If  we  had  Mr.  TroUope's  leave,  it  seems  that,  with 
nothing  but  a  knife,  we  could  make  his  "  Last  Chronicle  "  one-half 
shorter  and  fifty-fold  better  worth  preservation.  We  should  simply 
cut  out  every  chapter  devoted  to  Miss  Lily  Dale,  Mr.  John  Eames, 
Mr.  Adolphus  Crosbie,  &c.,  &c.,  and  make  the  story  as  it  ought 
to  have  been,  simply  the  tale  of  Mr.  Crawley's  trouble ;  how  it 
affected  himself,  his  wife,  his  daughter,  his  daughter's  lover,  his 
daughter's  lover's  father,  his  bishop,  and  his  bishop's  wife.  With 
the  one  finely  pathetic  figure  as  the  centre,  a  perfect  story  could  be 
thus  built  up.  It  might  have  been  beautifully  told  in  one  volume ; 
but  Mr.  TroUope,  seduced  by  his  publisher,  his  popularity,  or  by  a 
weak  wish  to  wind  up  a  crowd  of  characters  in  previous  novels, 
introduces  personages  who  are  hooked  on  to  the  tale  without  reason, 
relevancy,  or  excuse.  Even  old  Mr.  Harding — excellently  drawn  in 
"  The  Warden  " — is  dragged  in  to  be  slowly  and  gently  put  to  death ; 
a  most  inartistic  diversion  of  the  interest  that  attaches  to  the  central 
and  proper  pathos  of  the  tale. 

But  when  we  had  cut  out  the  portions  now  horribly  interleaved,  we 
should  take  up  the  remaining  pages,  rebind  them  tenderly,  not 
losing  one,  and  treasure  them  as  a  very  finished  work  of  English 
fiction  ;  in  fact,  fully  deserving  of  the  title — the  very  high  title — o: 
a  work  of  literary  art.  The  key-note  of  the  situation  and  of  th 
great  character  of  the  book  is  stinick  in  some  of  the  openin 
words : — 


**  It  seemod  to  her  [Mrs.  Crawley]  that  she  would  be  compelled  to  have 
pi-oved  to  be  either  a  thief  or  a  madman.    And  yet  she  knew  that  he  was  neithe-- 
That  he  was  not  a  thief  was  as  dear  to  her  as  the  sun  at  noonday.    Could 
have  lain  on  the  man's  bosom  for  twenty  years  and  not  yet  have  learned 
ecci'ets  of  the  heart  beneath  ?    The  whole  mind  of  the  man  was,  as  she  told  h< 
self,  within  her  grasp.     He  might  have  taken  the  twenty  pounds,  ho  mij 
have  taken  it  and  Pi)ent  it  though  it  was  not  his  own ;  but  yet  he  was  no 
Nor  was  ho  a  madman.    No  man  more  sane  in  pi*eaching  the  gospel  of 
Lord,  in  making  intelligible  to  the  ignorant  the  promises  of  his  Saviour, 
got  into  a  parish  pulpit,  or  taught  in  a  parish  school.    The  intellect  of  the 
was  as  clear  as  running  water  in  all  things  not  appertaining  to  his  daily 
and  its  difficulties.     He  could  bo  logical  with  a  vengeance — so  logical 
cause  infinite  trouble  to  his  wife,  who,  with  all  her  good  sense,  was  not  logi- 
And  he  had  Greek  at  his  fingers  ends — as  his  daughter  very  well  knew. 
even  to  this  day  ho  \\ould  sometimes  recite  to  them  English  i)ootry,  lines 
lines,  stanzas  upon  stanzas,  in  a  sweet,  low,  melancholy  voice,  on  long  vnut^y^ 
evenings,  when  occasionally  the  burden  of  his  troubles  would  bo  light^  to 
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tium  ma  OBiial.  Books  in  Latin  and  in  Fronch  ho  read  with  as  much  ease  as  in 
English,  and  took  delight  in  such  as  came  to  him,  when  ho  would  condescend  to 
accept  sach  loans  from  the  deanery.  And  there  was  at  times  a  lightness  of 
heart  abont  the  man.  In  the  course  of  last  winter  ho  had  translated  into  Greek 
irregnlar  verse  the  very  noble  ballad  of  Lord  Batoman,  maintaining  the  rh3rthm 
and  the  rhyme,  and  had  repeated  it  with  uncouth  glee  till  his  daughter  knew 
it  all  by  heart." 

It  is  impossible  not  to  bo  reminded  by  this  of  Parson  Adams — also 
learned,  also  poor.     In  Mr.  Crawley  we  have  a  new  Parson  Adams, 
with  the  self-eonsciousness  natural  to  the  modern  man,  and  yet  with 
the  occasional  abstraction  which  is  an  essential  part,  also,  of  the 
character  of  Fielding's  hero.     We  have,  too,  in  Crawley  the  priestly 
teacher  more  prominent,  while  in  Adams  it  is  abnost  entirely  in  the 
background.     Then  Adams  is  almost  always  mixed  up  with  comedy, 
while  Crawley  is  the  centre  of  a  drama,  with  the  possibility  of  a  tragic 
end.       In  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  we  have  another  parson,  but 
the  drama  there  is  melo-dramatic,  and  the  whole  story  throughout, 
^ven  when  it  comes  nearest  to  deep  emotion,  still  is  somehow  redolent 
xxiore  of  comedy  than  of  tragedy  ;  for  instance,  the  turn  of  events  by 
-%^'hich  Olivia  is  "restored  to  virtue,"  by  the  discovery  that  her 
xxaarriage  was  after  all  valid,  belongs  more  to  the  last  scene  of  a 
^fXaymarket  play  than  to  a  story,  tragic  or  otherwise,  of  real  life.     In 
^^rawley  and  the  Crawley  household  we  have   a  poverty  that  is 
cturesque  in  its  intensity  and   completeness,  but  never  low   or 
ean ;  for  the  carpetless  room  re-echoes  to  the  sonorous  recital  of 
J^ek  verse,  and  Crawley  himself  never  forgets  that  he  is  one  of 
oUb  priests.     Even  the  young  girl,  Grace  Crawley,  takes  a  natural 
clifinity  from  the  fact  that,  as  her  father's  favourite  pupil,  she  is  a 
g^^od  scholar — though  sweet  and  girlish,  as  love  takes  up  for  her  the 
lii^rp  of  life  and  gives  her  new  music,  and  as  a  terrible  shadow  comes 
to  Hot  out  the  sunshine.     There  is  art  in  Mr.  TroUope's  not  intro- 
ducing us  to  the  girl  until  she  is  loved.     Grace  Crawley,  imwooed 
"y  ^ajor  Grantly,  could  not  help  taking  a  certain  tone  from  her 
^^nieetic  surroundings — must  have  acquired,  perhaps,  hardness,  bitter- 
*^^88,  or  singularity  from  her  unusual  education  and  peculiar,  not  to 
^y  odd,  bringing  up.     But  Grace  Crawley  loved,  is  humanised ; 
*^  Grace  Crawley  with  her  love  clouded,  is  softened ;  wo  forget 
!j^^  Greek,  the  poor  or  borrowed  clothes,  as  we  think  of  the  possi- 
?^ties  of  her  life,  as  they  seem  to  her  young  imaginings, — of  the 
*^   Prince  who  can  lift  her  to  his  high  estate.      Indeed   Mr. 
^llope  himself  supplies  us  with  means  to  judge  what  Grace  might 
^^^  been  before  her  lover  came  to  glorify  her  life.     In  the  very 
^  Words  spoken  by  the  younger  sister,  Janc^  Crawley,  we  have 
•**  the  abruptness  and  angularity  of  a  young  girl  not  much  used 
•ociety,  unusually  educated,  still  too  young  either  to  be  loved 
^  fed  the  need  of  it ;   not  unhappy  even  in  the  poor  home,  be- 

^L  V.  N.S.  o 
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;aufle  &ho  also  is  her  father's  pupil,  the  companioD  of  his  studies, 
and  the    sharer  of   his   loftiest   thoughts;    we  see  in   her  what 
Grace  was ;  wo   sec   in  Grace  what  the  change  from  girlhood  to 
womanhood,  from  mere  home-life  to  a  life  filled  up  by  love,  can 
accomplish  and  effect.    It  will  be  noticed,  if  we  analyse  the  story 
thoroughly,  that  the  main  clement  is  tragic  :  a  terrible  woe  hanging 
over  the  head  of  the  wretched  home,  with  the  possibility  of  the 
deeper  soitow  of  actual  insanity —  a  fear  present  to  him  and  present 
to  his  wife.     But  the  tragedy  is  relieved,  in  the  first  place,  by  the 
dignity  of  ihe  man  as  a  scholar  and  a  priest ;  secondly,  by  the  excite- 
ment of  the  conflict  between  him  and  the  Bishop ;  and,  thirdly,  bj 
all  the  happy  possibilities  arising  from  Major  Grantly's  love  for  th( 
daughter  of  the  house.     Thus  light  and  shade  are  naturally  inter- 
mixed.    The  strangeness  to  us  is,  that  a  novelist  who  could  so  wel 
design  a  tale  so  thoroughly  good — and  should  have  carried  out  hit 
design  even  in  the  minor  characters  and  small  bits  of  dialogue  » 
well — should  have  spoiled  it  by  binding  it  up  in  the  same  volum< 
with  records  of  the  Hirtations  of  Conway  Dalrymple  and  Johnny 
Eamcs,    with   ilr.    Toogood's    good-natured  vidgarism,    and     Mi 
Dobbs  Broughton's  tipsy  rage.     There  is,  we  suppose,  no  Court  o 
Revision   thai   could   compel    Mr.   Trollope  to  rewrite  his   worls 
It  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of  the, simplicity  of  the  juithos  ii 
the  well-known  scene  where  Mr.  Crawley  refuses  to  receive  Majc 
Grantly's  proi)osal,  the  perfect  fidelity  to  nature,  the  artistic  avoi< 
ance   of  all   irrelevancy   or  exaggeration.     Every  word  tells,  an 
though  the  feelings  are  highly  wrought,  nothing  is  strained;  a 
every  one  of  the    actors  is  English  and  human  throughout, 
would  be  easy  to  refer  to  twenty  other  passages  equally  good  ;  to  p< 
out  with  what  fine  touches  Archdeacon  Grantly  is  drawn ;  how 
almost  comic  domestic  despotism  of  ilrs.  Proudie  is  suddenly  U 
into   something  like  tragedy  by  her  sudden   death ;    but  roor 
wanting  for  this  kind  of  criticism  in  detail. 

Of  all  the  other  novels  of  Mr.  TroUope's  we  think  "  The  War 
comes  next  to  the  "  Tjust  Chronicle  "  in  touches  of  pathos  and  p 
That  was  the  first  chronicle  of  Barchester,  and  there  is  a  freshs 
it  that  hardly  Ixlongs  to  the  rest,  until  Mr.  Trollope  set  his  h; 
conclude  his  records  of  life  in  a  cathedral  town.     In  one  respe< 
superior  to  the  story  of  the  Crawleys:  it  is  not  disfigured  by 
vant  matter.    Mr.  Harding  remains  the  central  figure  throughc 
we  doubt  whether  there  is  a  chapter  that  could  be  entire! 
away  without  affecting  the  intelligibility  of  the  story.    That^ 
to  us,  ought  to  be,%t  least,  one  test  of  a  story  as  a  work  of  a' 

But  to  exi)cct  English  novels  to  be  works  of  art  is  asking 
deal,  when  we  consider  what  they  are.  We  are  rather  on 
in  our  taste,  for  we  do  not  sneer  at  Miss  Braddon,  we  ar 
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by  Mr.  Leiknu,  we  delight  in  Mr.  Dickens,  and  tolerate  nearly  all 

his  imitators;    we   reverence   Thackeray,  and  we — read  what  his 

copyists  put  forth ;  we  are  profoundly  thankful  to  Mr.  TroUope  for 

many  hours  of  happy  interest ;  while  there  are  a  nameless  host  of 

minor  writers  who  put  into  single  stories  much  power,  sometimes 

great  pathos,  often  keen  observance  of  life.     But  when  we  think  of 

the  novels  we  have   read   for   twenty  years,  that  there  are  issued 

every  year,  and  unread  by   us,    scores   of  novels   "that   we  have 

heard  others  praise,  and  that  highly ; "  and  when  we  think  that 

not  perhaps  two  per  cent,  even  of  these  good  novels  will  be  read 

this  dav  twentv  vears,   we   are   struck   with   the   wondrous   waste 

of  power.     Everj'  man  who  reads  novels  with  any  thought  of  the 

process  of  their  construction   must   remember  how   often   he  has 

read  stories  that  could  have  been  made  works  of  art  by  a  little 

more  trouble,  some  knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  literary  art, 

some  desire  to  give  unity,   purpose,   and  truth  to  the  story  as  a 

w^liole.     The  storj^-telling  art  is,  on  the  whole,  rare  and  peculiar. 

Some  of  the  best  critics  are  utterly  destitute  of  it,  and  men  and  women 

^ito  have  little  literary,  and  no  artistic  power,  sometimes  distinctly 

possess  it.    It  would  be  easy  to  name  story  after  story  in  English  fiction 

^^i^taining  characters,  chapters,  passages,  full  of  life,  truth,  pathos, 

*^**J3iour,  or  power,  yet  aUnost  worthless,  as  a  whole,  from  excessive 

^^*ition  of  the  story — a  frequent  fault — or  awkward  management  of 

y^^^     I>lot,  or  irrelevancy,  or  introduction  of  needless  characters,  or 

^"^J^or-tiDency  of  whole  pages  of  sentiment,  destined  to  be  skipped.  In 

^^>   if  we  survey  the  English  literature  of  fiction,  we  find  that  our 

"^^^^  of  greatest  genius,  as  story-tellers,  take  a  perverse  pride  in  dis- 

^^ing  those  ideas  of  unity,  simplicity,  and  chastity  in  art  which 

f'^^'^tuite  even  very  inferior  French  writers.  Mr.  Dickens  seems  to  revel 

^  **i85  rich  mastery  of  humour,  in  his  power  of  conceiving  and  painting 

^  grotesque,  in  his  capacity — very  like  that  of  Dore — for  throwing 

^*^ci  and  weird  light  over  inanimate  nature.     In  the  main,  he  is 

v^^nt  with  these  gifts,  and  sets  at  defiance  all  literary  law.     No 

^l>t  some  of  his  stories  are  carefully  built  up ;  but  with  the  care 

^^  Bome  man,  his  own  architect,  devotes  to  a  house  for  himself — 

Z^^ted  without  regard  to  any  order  of  architecture  but  his  own. 

,  ^^^,  "  as  leaves,  wood,  and  branches  clapped  hodge-podge  together 

^'t  mako  up  a  tree,"  so  three  or  four  striking  characters,  splendidly 

™  ^^ted,  two  or  three  grotesque  creatures,  four  or  five  grand  scenes, 

«^^^    sixty  or  seventy  incidents,  a  mystery,  and  two  or  three  lay 

f^^^^'es,  do  not  constitute  a  story  as  a  work  of  art,  even  if  there  is 

J^^our  or  sentiment  in  almost  every  page.     One  of  Mr.  Dickens's 

^^8 — ^not  the  most  happy  in  other  respects,  and  in  part  marred  by 

*  •t^Taining  after  effect — the  "  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  seems  to  me  more 

^^^^mbUlj  oonstmcted  than  any  of  his,  as  a  work  of  art  in  fictioi 
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built  up  with  care,  from  the  first  chapter  to  the  last,  and  with  con- 
siderable success.  Of  Thackeray,  as  a  writer  of  genius,  few  men  can 
speak  without  reverence;  but  his  incurable  habit  of  stopping  his 
stories  that  he  may  preach  is  simply  fatal  to  all  recognition  of 
them  as  works  of  art.  What  should  we  think  if  Hogarth  put  little 
tickets  on  his  pictures  with  "  Observe  the  weakness  of  human  nature 
in  this  rake,"  or  "  Note  the  good  feeling  of  the  poor  harlot  *'  ?  And 
yet  that  is  what  Thackeray  does  in  almost  every  chapter — as  if  the 
Punch  essayist — full  of  fine  dry  satire,  quiet  wit,  happy  tolerance, 
and  nice  himiour — was  too  strong  for  the  constructor  of  stories,  and 
so  betrayed  the  old  vein  throughout  everything  he  wrote. 

In  one  respect  Mr.  TroUope  deserves  praise  that  even  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  do  not  deserve.     Many  of  his  stories  are  more  true 
throughout  to  that  imity  of  design,  that  harmony  of  tone  and  colour, 
which  are  essential  to  works  of  art.     In  one  of  his  Irish  stories, 
"  The  Kellys  and  the  O'Kellys,"  the  whole  is  steeped  in  Irish  atmo- 
sphere ;  the  key-note  is  admirably  kept  throughout ;  there  is  nothing 
irrelevant,  nothing  that  takes  the  reader  out  of  the  charmed  circle  of 
the  involved  and  slowly  unwound  bead-roll  of  incidents.     We  say 
nothing  as  to  the  other  merits  of  the  story — its  truth  to  life,  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  dialogue,  the  naturalness  of  the  characters — for  Mr. 
Trollope  has  these  merits  nearly  always  at  his  command.      He  has  a 
true  artist's  idea  of  tone,  of  colour,  of  harmony ;  his  pictures  are  one ; 
are  seldom  out  of  drawing ;  he  never  strains  after  effect ;  is  fidelity 
itself  in  expressing  English  life ;  is  never  guilty  of  caricature.    Why 
then  are  many  of  his  stories,  with  all  their  merits,  not  enduring  works 
of  art  ?    Simply,  in  our  opinion,  because  his  choice  of  subjects  is 
utterly  wrong.     The  genteel  public  of  the  day  may  demand  por- 
traits of  themselves  as  they  demand  photographs  of  surly-looking  — 
men  and  simpering  women,  which  they  call  likenesses  of  themselv 
and  their  wives ;  but  no  amount  of  skill  can  make  common-place 
and  common-place  incidents  and  common-place  feelings  fit  subj 
of  high  or  true  literary  art.     Phidias  himself,  set  to  carve  in  marbl 
portraits  of  London  aldermen,  could  not  give  the  busts  any  heroic  air--*: 
or  any  endurance  as  the  best  works  of  art.     Mr.  TroUope  paints  wi 
perfect  truth  the  young  girl  of  the  present  day,  and  the  young 
of  the  period ;  he  also  manages  to  make  us  interested,  while  we  rei 
in  their  sayings  and  doings  ;  but  the  manners,  the  ideas,  the  love 
of  the  day,   and  we  doubt  whether  they  can  live.      Why  should- 
they  live  P    What  is  there  in  the  story  of  Lucy  Robarts  that  make^ 
it  a  story  of  human  nature  as  well  as  of  English-yoimg-lady  life 
She  meets  a  young  lord,  is  loved,  loves  him,  but  conceals  and  deni^^- 
her  love  because   she  thinks  his  family  too  grand  to  be  enter©^' 
into  unless  they  come  down  from  their  height  to  ask  her  to  come  up 
This  is,  perhaps,  natural  enough.    We  know  that  in  English  roraf 
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life  there  does  exist  a  sense  of  aristocracy,  which  takes  the  form  of 
resenting  supposed  airs ;  the  men  or  women  who  don't  cringe  are 
apt  to  snarl ;  and  to  treat  a  lord  as  another  man — neither  to  be  servile 
nor  surly,  is  often  beyond  English  power.      A  young  lady  who 
thinks  it  heroic  to  bo  unnaturally  stiff  to  a  titled  mother-in-law  in 
futurOy  may  be  the  natural  subject  of  a  pleasant  story  illustrative  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  English  of  to-day,  but  cannot  be  the 
central  figure  in  a  story  destined  to  endure  as  a  work  of  art.     The 
difference  between  nature  and  art,  as  Lord  Lytton  has  well  indi- 
cated in  one  of  his  best  essays,  is  that  "  in  nature  is  a  something 
purely  individual  and  particular.    Art,  on  the  contrary,  is  essentially 
destined  to  manifest  the  general  ....  to  represent  under  sensible 
ibrms  the  free  development  of  life,  and  especially  of  mind."     Lucy 
Jlobarts,  in  Mr.  Trollope's  pages,  is  the  parson's  sister  of  the  present 
^ay — as  essentially  of  the  present  day  as  her  picture  in  the  illustra- 
^on  "Is  it  a  lie?"  by  Mr.  Millais  stamps  her  as  having  lived  when 
<jrinolines  were  worn  verj'  large.    That  kind  of  young  lady  is  passing 
^way.     The  parson's  sister  twenty  years  hence  will  not  be  like  her, 
^xndy  fifty,  or  a  himdred  years  hence,  our  grandchildren  and  great- 
-grandchildren will  require   our  certificates  to  make   them   believe 
-fchat  she  is  true  to  our  time.     It  may  be  said  that  Squire  Western, 
arson  Adams,  and  Parson  Trulliber  are  also  "  of  the  time,"  and 
epresent  only  the  coarseness  of  an  epoch  ;  but  there  is  in  them, 
yond  the  manners  of  the  period,  very  deep  touches  of  the  human 
ature  of  aU  time,  which  will  make  them  live  for  ever  as  types  of 
neral  humanity,  though  dressed  in  the  peculiar  costume  of  their  own 
^y.    The  same  can  be  said  of  Crawley,  and  of  Bishop  Proudie,  and 
e  other  essential  characters  in  the  Crawley  tale  ;  but  of  the  other 
d  many  characters  that   Mr.  Trollope  has  drawn   in   his   other 
ovels,  how  many  live  as  realities  in  our  mind  ?  how  many  will  be 
x'-'^^erred  to  thirty  years  hence  as  alive,  if  we  may  so  speak  of  the 
obflracters  in  fiction  that  will  live  on  for  ever  ? 

"W'e  have  known  it  objected  to  Mr.  Trollope  that  he  only  paints 

poctable  people ;  that  he  understands  only  the  sorrows  of  people 

^    "  keep  a  gig."     We  think  that  the  story  of  Crawley  goes  a 

way  to  refute  this  charge ;  but  our  indictment  against  him 

^o\i|^  take  another  form.     lie  knows  more,  we  think,  of  English 

P^^'Json   life   than   any   man   in   England.      He   has  somehow   got 

^^^ixid  the  clerical  waistcoat,  and  can  count  its  throbs:  can  he  not, 

^^'^t  tell  us  something  deeper  and  something  more  than  he  has  yet 

^^o  ?    "VVc  accept  his  revelation  of  Crawley  struggling  with  poverty 

*^^   shame,  of  Mark  Robarts  fighting  off  debt ;  but  has  he  never 

^^rd  of  any  conflict  deeper,  higher,  fiercer,  worse  ?     We  know  how 

^*^^  English  clergy  appear  to  many.     They  are  country  gentlemen, 

^ho  always  wear  white  neck-ties  and  never  swear ;  they  are  a  kind 
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of  better  behaved  squires,  who  don't  drink  much,  and  who  read  the 
Bible.  But  if  that  fairly  described  the  majority  twenty  years  hence, 
it  does  not  now.  A  new  life  has  come  into  the  Church.  Many  are 
discontented  at  the  anomalies  of  their  position :  the  Erastianised, 
sleepy,  squircarchical,  port-drinkiDg,  of  the  earth,  earthy,  incum- 
bent is  often  succeeded  bv  some  man  who  believes  that  he  has  a 
divine  mi&sion,  who  speaks  as  one  having  authority,  who  fights  with 
apathy  and  sin  and  the  devil  much  more  like  a  Methodist  of  the 
last  century  than  the  rector  or  vicar  of  the  past  generation.  Now 
the  conflict  of  ideas  between  such  a  new  man  and  the  parishioners 
accustomed  to  the  old  rector  and  his  old  ways,  is  just  what  no  news- 
paper or  history  can  ever  give  us;  but  which  an  able,  observant 
novelist  like  Mr.  Trollope,  knowing  the  clergy  by  heart,  could  admi- 
rably describe.  Surely  in  this  sharp  almost  tragic  contrast  there?^ 
is  something  higher,  nobler,  for  a  novelist  than  the  pecuniary^ 
embarrassments  of  worldly  parsons,  or  their  relations  with  squires^ 
bishops,  and  bishops*  wives. 

Then,  again,  we  admit  Mr.  TroUope's  power  in  describing  young- 
ladies  in  love  and  in  doubt.  lie  knows  English  girls  by  heart.  We 
cannot  well  fancy  him  a  Sylph  like  one  of  Pope's  in  the  "  Rape  of 
the  Ijock,"  else  we  should  suppose  that  he  had  often  listened  to  a 
thousand  talkce-talkee  conversations,  when  young  ladies  in  the 
seclusion  of  their  bed- rooms  or  dressing-rooms  unloose  their  thoughts 
to  one  another,  and  let  down  their  back  hair.  But  surely  English 
ladies  suflfer  occasionally  other  agony  than  doubts  as  to  whether 
this  or  that  lover  is  to  be  the  man  thrown  over,  accepted,  snubbed, 
encouraged,  or  drawn  on.  We  say  not  a  word  against  love  in  stories : 
save  "  Caleb  Williams,"  there  is  no  good  English  story  >vithout  it. 
But  there  are  deep  chords  in  woman's  nature  that  this  kind  of  love 
does  not  touch ;  and  as  the  prose  laureate  of  English  girls  of  the  better 
class,  why  should  not  Mr.  Trollope  record  something  else  beside  flirta- 
tions that  end  well  'f  Lady  Glcncora  Palliser  is  pretty  and  true 
gliding  over  thin  ice  with  her  handsome  lover ;  pretty  and  true  in 
her  candour  to  her  cold  spouse  ;  pretty  and  true  with  her  baby  heir 
to  the  great  dukedom.  But  suppose  she  had  rim  away  ?  Is  there 
nothing  deep,  dark,  and  deadly  in  human  nature  and  human  sin  to 
be  painted  vividly  so  that  our  souls  may  be  purged  by  terror,  and 
pity,  and  stronger  thoughts  than  amusement  at  unmarried  jilts,  mar- 
ried flirts,  and  young  mothers  ? 

J.  Herbert  Stack. 
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To  the  vast  multitude  to  whom  is  denied  the  endowment  of  genius, 
there  are  few  books  more  fruitful  in  consolation  than  the  lives  of 
great  milsicians.     The  gift  of  writing  good  music  is  one  of  the  most 
unprofitable  of  possessions,  and  it  is  too  frequently  accompanied  with 
peculiarities  of  physical  temperament  which  arc  the  reverse  of  con- 
ducive to  long  life  and  happiness.     To  the  great  musical  composer, 
above  all  other  men,  is  applicable  the  old  saying,  "  Omncs  ingeniosos 
mclancolicos  esse."     There  are  exceptions,  and  very  striking  excep- 
tions, to  the  ordinary  rule.     But  they  are  too  rare  to  overthrow  the 
jrule  itself.     To  the  fact  that  the  composition  of  music  of  a  higher 
order  is  one  of  the  worst  possible  means  for  obtaining  a  livelihood, 
ttere  are  scarcely  any  exceptions  at  all.     Rossini  used  to  declare  that 
it  was  utterly  impossible,  even  for  a  popular  opera  writer,  to  make 
such  an  income  by  his  works  as  would  allow  him  to  live  comfortably 
and  lay  by  something  from  his  savings ;  and  if  this  was  Rossini's 
experience,  what  must  naturally  have  been  the  fate  of  those  who 
vrere  greater  than  he,  and  who  wrote  for  far  more  scanty  and  less 
Brealthy  audiences?    Handel,  it  is  true,  left  a  handsome  fortune 
behind  him;    but,  like  Shakspeare,   he   earned   it   as   a   theatrical 
aanager.     Sebastian  Bach  earned  a  very  modest  competency  as  a 
Mcher  and  organist,  but  the  sale  of  his  wonderful  works  would  not 
ftvo  kept  him  in  bread,  even  without  the  cheese.      Mozart   and 
eethoven  barely  drove  the  wolf  from  the  door ;  and  Mendelssohn, 
vppily  for  himself,  was  the  son  of  a  tolerably  wealthy  father. 
But  of  all  sad  and  dreary  records  of  the  struggles  of  a  man  of 
•e  endowments  with  something  very  like  penury,  the  history  of 
lubert's  life  is  the  saddest  and  most  dreary.     Certain  personal 
uliarities  undoubtedly  stood  in  his  way  in  his  occasional  efforts  to 
lin  some  permanent  post,  which  would  at  least  have  saved  him 
1  a  dependence  upon  the  sale  of  his  writings  for  his  daily  bread. 
apart  from  all  such  hindrances  to  success,  the  one  fact  stands 
in  miserable  prominence,  that  the  majority  of  his  works  were 
ly  unsaleable,  and  that  from  those  whicli  wore  most  popular  he 
to  gain  more  than  a  wretched  pittance.     More  keenly  than 
ther  of  the  great  masters  of  his  art,  he  was  made  to  realise  the 
ible  truth,  that  while  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects  can 
ive  as  gentlemen,  and  not  seldom  can  heap  up  large  fortunes, 

•  Life  of  Franz  Scuuiieut.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Kroissle  von 
,  by  Abtiivu  Dike  Coleridge,  M.A.,  lato  FeUow  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
With  an  Appendix  hy  Gcorgo  Ctrovc,  Esq.     London :  Longmans.    21«. 
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the  musician  who  is  gifted  with  genius  writes  for  others'  gain. 
Singers,  players,  and  opcra-lcsseos  fare  sumptuously  upon  his  works; 
and  his  own  portion  is  not  very  much  more  than  the  crumbs  which 
fall  from  their  well-spread  tables. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  account,  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  the 
possession  of  musical  genius,  and  the  mere  act  of  composition,  witl 
its  bright  hopes  and  pleasant  memories,  are  things  so  sweet  and 
satisfying  in  their  nature,  that  after  all  it  must  be  a  very  happy  lot 
to  be  a  Mozart,  a  Beethoven,  a  Schul>ert,  or  a  Mendelssohn.  Play- 
ing over  or  listening  to  their  wonderful  inspirations,  it  is  diflBcult 
indeed,  to  believe  that  the  simple  production  of  melodies  and  har- 
monies from  which  we  ourselves  derive  such  exquisite  sensations  ol 
delight  was  not  a  source  of  untold  and  unmixed  enjoyment  to  thosi 
who  poured  them  forth.  If  we  can  feel,  with  emotions  that  to  i 
non-musical  listener  seem  extravagantly  unreal,  the  truth,  the 
beauty,  the  tenderness,  and  the  joy  of  a  masterpiece  of  music,  surely 
we  assume,  the  power  of  creating  these  magical  sounds  must  hav< 
ensured  no  small  amount  of  happiness  to  the  musician  who  wa 
inspired  with  them.  I  venture,  however,  very  much  to  doub 
whether  it  is  so.  Undoubtedly,  the  simple  act  of  the  composition  o 
good  music  is  an  enjoyment  of  a  high  order.  It  is  of  the  same  kirn 
as  the  successful  exertion  of  any  other  sort  of  intellectual  energj 
The  mere  emplojTnent  of  the  faculties  with  vigour  is  in  itself 
pleasure  to  every  healthy  mind ;  and  the  expression  of  one's  ow: 
best  thoughts  in  prose,  or  in  verse,  or  upon  canvas,  or  in  marble 
is  one  of  the  keenest  of  the  enjoyments  of  which  our  strugglin 
nature  is  cajjable.  A  man  then  feels  that  he  lives,  with  an  intcnsit 
that  can  be  realised  by  no  other  means.  But  as  all  these  modes  • 
exerting  the  creative  faculty  are  rarely  unaccompanied  with  elemen. 
of  trouble  which  make  the  very  act  itself  a  pain,  so  it  is  pr- 
ominently in  the  case  of  musical  creation.  '*  I  am  never  merry  wh« 
I  hear  sweet  music,"  is  a  saying  echoed  by  almost  every  listener  wl 
has  the  truly  hearing  ear ;  and  the  very  same  sadness  more  or  le 
accomi^nics  the  giving  birth  to  any  music  which  is  capable  of  pc 
foundly  touching  the  soul.  There  is  very  little  music  of  the  high^ 
kind  which  is  not  tinged  with  an  inexpressible  hue  of  sadness.  Ev 
with  Handel  and  Bach  it  is  only  occasionally  that  they  appcs 
unconscious  of  the  unfailing  sorrow  of  human  life.  In  Mozar' 
brightest  moments  his  laughter  seems  to  be  on  the  verge  of  nieltifl 
into  tears.  Beethoven  is  for  ever  expressing  the  thoughts  of  a  hee 
that,  whatever  be  the  occupation  of  the  hour,  is  always  achii? 
Ilaydn  is  bright,  but  he  is  not  profound.  It  is,  therefore,  becau 
great  musical  genius  is  usually  accompanied  with  that  peeulJ 
temperament  which  predisposes  to  sadness,  and  because  the  tnw* 
of  this  depression  are  rarely  absent  from  the  works  of  the  greats 
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mast^ors,  that  I  conclude  tliat  we  wlio  sit  at  their  feet  and  listen 
derive  more  enjoyment  from  their  inspiration  than  they  themselves 
der-i  v^ed  even  from  their  happiest  moments. 

^^k^xi.<i  of  all  their  biographies,  the  life  of  Schubert  is  that  which 
ous"^^  *^  teach  content  to  mediocrity.     It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
it    is     a  much  pleasanter  thing  to  us  to  hear  and  sing  and  play  his 
muLsio   than   it  was  to   him  to  create  it.      His  songs,  in  all  their 
mcLx-'vellous  variety,  are  often  nothing  less  than  one  unceasing  rhythm 
oi    '][>SLt}ios  and  complaint.     Not  of  unhealthy  complaint,  it  is  most 
tnxo  ;    for,  pathetic  as  Schubert  is,  he  is  never  morbid.     But  what- 
eYex"    lie  writes,  there  is  still  present  the  deep,  under- song  of  human 
sufifeidng,  and  a   consciousness   of  the  vanity  of  all  human  joys. 
It     is    the    complaint   of  the  nightingale   as   contrasted   with   the 
ex.u'beiant   happiness   of  the   lark.     "  My   productions  in   music," 
te    -wrote  in   his  diar}%  "  are   the  product   of  the   understanding, 
and    spring  from  my  sorrow;    those  only  which   are   the   product 
^f  pain  seem  to  please  the  great  world  most."     And  everywhere 
^^    the  other  fragments  of  this  diary,  which  Dr.  llellbom  has  pre- 
served, the  same  sentiment  of  inexpressible  sadness  is  constantly 
preaking  out.     "  Xo  one  fathoms  another's  grief ;  no  one  another's 
J^y.      People  think  they  are  ever  going  to  one  another,  and  they 
^^ly  go  near  another."     This  last  sentence  adds  a  force  to  the  "Wise 
f^^an'Q  famous  saying  on  the  loneliness  of  man,  which  confirms  that 
V^I^^'^ssioDL  of  the  vigour  of  Schubert's  imderstanding  and  the  inten- 
^  ^^y    of  his  self-inspection  which  his  songs  so  powerfully  suggest. 
^^*^ef,"  he  says  again,  "  sharpens  the  understanding  and  strengthens 
'^  ^oid ;  whereas  joy  seldom  troubles  itself  about  the  former,  and 
'©a  the  latter  either  effeminate  or  frivolous."     At  an  earlier  date 
find  similar  indications  of  his  habitual  way  of  interpreting  the 
ies  of  life  in  just  the  same  spirit.     **Man  bears  misfortune 
•onaplainingly ;  and  for  that  very  reason  feels   it  all  the  more 
^^^Y-^ly.     For  what  purpose  did  God  create  in  us  these  keen  sympa- 
^    x^8  ?     Light  mind,  light  heart ;  a  mind  that  is  too  light  generally 
^  ^  ^^urs  a  heart  that  is  too  heavy.     Town  politeness  is  a  powerful 
^^^rance  to  men's  integrity  in   dealing  with  one   another.     The 
^^test  misery  of  the  wise  man  and  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 

is  based  on  conventionalism." 
^Hubert's  whole  personal  history  and  his  music  were,  in  truth, 
^^   result  of  one  and  the  same  combination  of  gifts,  defects,  and 
j^^^Ward  circumstances.     Of  the  general  tone  of  his  innumerable 
^^jj^^rumental  works  it  is,  indeed,  somewhat  hazardous  to  say  anything 
^out  much  hesitation.     They  are  so  little  known  in  England,  and, 
,^^  *^t,  80  little  known  anywhere,  that  it  is  possible  that  a  familiarity 
**l  all  his  nine  symphonies  and  his  other  great  compositions,  which 
*^Ufdy  heard,  might  reverse  or  modify  the  opinion  that  they,  too, 
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express  the  conflicts  of  a  mind  whicli  was  bitterly  conscious  of  the 
failure  of  all  human  hopes,  and  unable  to  enforce  upon  itself  a  coarse 
of  harmonious  existence.  But,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  of  them,  the 
boundless  varieties  of  melody,  sweet  and  pure,  which  flowed  finom 
Schubert's  pen  like  water  from  a  fountain,  are  in  all  his  writings 
incessantly  intermingled  with  certain  outbursts  of  sadness ;  and  he 
seems  to  be  ever  expressing  efibrts  at  self-mastery,  but  rarely  crowned 
with  success.  And  this  is  a  most  important  thing  to  be  remembered 
in  any  attempt  at  a  thoroughly  critical  estimate  of  his  capacity  to  write 
instrumental  works  upon  the  largest  scale.  As  far,  indeed,  as  I  can 
understand  Dr.  Hellborn's  own  opinion,  it  coincides  with  the  view  of 
those  who  hold  that  Schubert's  longer  compositions  are  deficient  in 
unity  and  development.  They  abound  in  beauties  of  every  kind,  and 
the  orchestral  treatment  is  as  delicate  as  rich,  and  as  appropriate  as 
it  is  original.  And,  moreover,  whatever  were  the  influences  of 
Beethoven  upon  Schubert,  who  was  his  enthusiastic  worshipper,  the 
individuality  of  the  worshipper  was  never  for  an  instant  obscured  or 
injured. 

On  the  supposition,  then,  that  this  opinion  is  in  the  main  correct, 
two  interesting  questions  arise  :  How  is  the  existence  of  the  defect 
to  be  accounted  for  in  a  mind  so  wonderfully  gifted  with  melody 
and  with  so  true  a  feeling  for  form  ?  and,  if  Schubert  had  lived  to 
maturer  years,  is  it  probable  that  the  supposed  deficiency  would  have 
disappeared  ?     To  those  who  think  that  the  fault  was  irremediable,  I 
would   ofier  the   following  suggestions,  as  tending  to  prove   that  « 
Schubert  really  died  in  the  immaturity  of  his  powers.     In  the  firsts 
place,  it  is  incredible  that  one  who  possessed  the  gift  of  form  in 
perfect  a  degree  when  treating  subjects  on  a  small  scale  should 
really   incapable   of   achieving   the  loftiest  exploits  of  unity   an 
development,  provided  only  that  his  understanding  was  vigoro 
his  gift  of  melody  manly  and  powerful,  as  well  as  pure,  and 
capacity   for   working  equal  to   the  strain   upon   his   imaginatioi 
Now  it  is  undeniable  that  Schubert's  feeling  for  unity  of  idea 
its  progressive  development  within  small  limits  was  absolutely 
feet.     He  wrote  "  The  Erl-King  "  when  he  was  eighteen.     Can 
dramatic  song  be  named  in  which  unity  of  idea  and  easy  develoy^ 
mcnt  are  more  conspicuous  ?     Or  to  name  the  first  half-dozen  of 
songs  best  known  to  English  singers  which  occur  to  me:  ** 
Serenade,"  **  The  Traise  of  Tears,"  "  The  Postman's  Horn,"  " 
Barcarole  "  (''Mitten  im  Schimmer"),  "The  Trout,"  and  the 
called  "  Die  schone  Miillerinn  " — here  are  songs,  totally  unlike 
another,  except  in  the  fact  that  nobody  but  Schubert  could 
written   them.     The  melodies  are  all  lovely,  the   accompanimeKB^ 
are  all  original,  every  note  is  vigorously  expressive  of  some  BkMf' 
of  human  emotion.     There  is  not  a  mawkish  or  washy  ehmid 
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sequence  among  them  all ;  and  withal  they  are  every  one  of  them 
little  poems  of  the  most  highly  elaborated  cast.  Yet  this  astonish- 
ing man  wrote  his  songs  off  at  railway  speed,  their  ideas  rushing 
upon  his  brain  in  perfect  completeness.  I  can  hardly  imagine  a 
-more  convincing  proof  that  Schubert  had  within  him  "the  root 
of  the  matter  "  for  writing  symphonies  as  complete  in  technical 
structure  as  the  symphonies  of  Mozart  and  the  fugues  of  Bach, 
and  as  perfect  in  emotional  unity  as  the  symphonies  and  sonatas 
of  Beethoven. 

The  slowness  with  which  this  gift  was  matured  in  Sehubert  I 
attribute  partly  to   his   character,   his  general  education,    and  his 
position  in  society,  and  partly  to  his  musical  education.     He  was  a 
shy,  modest  man,  with  little  ambition,  resting  on  a  basis  of  obsti- 
nacy and  a  too  early  acquaintance  with  the  insensibility  of  the  mrulti- 
tude  to  great  ideas  and  high  aspirations.     He  laboured  from  the  first 
under  the  serious  disadvantage  of  being  cut  off  from  familiar  inter- 
coixrae  with  men  his  own  equals  in  natural  gifts,  both  musical  and 
otherwise.      Bom  of  the  himible  familv  of  a  schoolmaster  of  the 
■Austrian  poor,  his  education  was  slight ;  while  during  his  residence 
^  a,  seminary  for  the  training  of  young  musicians,  he  shirked  all 
general  studies,  as  far  as  possible,  in  order  that  he  might  indulge  his 
**^eady  vehement  passion  for  composition.     For  about  three  years 
«^  trolled  miserably  as  an  assistant  to  his  father's  school ;  and  when 
*^o  time  was  over,  he  was  thrown  on  his  own  musical  resources  for 
^®  iiving.     Thus  his  mind  was  left  to  grow  in  its  own  vigorous,  way- 
^^^^^     fashion,   with   none   of  that  healthy  discipline  which  severe 
f^^y  and  the  society  of  intellectual  equals  and  superiors  would  have 
"^I^^^ed  upon  an  impulsive  nature.     That  idea  of  grandeur,  self- 
^^*^^^^^and,  forethought,  and  a  deliberate  choice  of  means  to  an  end, 
^^li  is  of  the  very  essence  of  moral  and  intellectual  greatness,  was 
.  ^^17'  set  before  him  or  presented  for  his  cultivation,  while  it  is  pre- 
^^^*y  in  its  expression  of  this  ideal  that  a  symphony  of  the  highest 
^*^^  differs  firom  a  mere  song,  or  from  a  collection  of  beautiful  frag- 
~?^ta.     Thus  uncultured,  and  yet  yearning  for  the  sympathy  of 
^^i^,    Schubert   flung  himself  into   the  society   of   miscellaneous 
'^'^I>le,  some  degrees  above  the  class  in  which  ho  was  bom,  but  by 
*** — kns  sufficiently  so  to  raise  the  standard  of  his  self-respect,  and 


^^Uch  him  a  rigorous  self-discipline.  When  not  pouring  forth 
^^*^^  flong,  or  opera,  or  mass,  or  sjnnphony,  or  dance  music,  or 
.  ^'^Ijer  music,  he  loved  to  recreate  himself  with  a  few  clever, 
vT^^'  froe-and-eaay  fellows,  better  educated,  but  naturally  less  gifted 
^^^*^  liiniself ;  and  with  them  he  enjoyed  himself  after  his  fashion, 
^^  &8hion  now  and  then  including  the  drinking  more  wine  than  his 


-le  head  could  bear,  and  doubtless  tending  to  cause  the  severe 
^^daches  from  which,  after  a  time,  he  suffered  so  heavily.     Occa- 
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sionally  he  met  with  openings  for  mixing  with  families  who  could 
have  aided  him  in  the  world,  and  by  whom  he  was  much  liked. 
Tims  he  passed  two  summers  with  a  branch  of  the  Esterhazys  in 
their  country  house,  and  gave  them  lessons  in  music ;  on  the  first 
occasion  taking  it  into  his  head  to  fall  in  love  with  one  of  the  ladies 
of  the  family,  though,  as  far  as  appears,  he  had  the  good  sense  to 
keep  his  excited  feelings  to  himself.     All  this,  of  course,  while  it 
lielped  to  strengthen  the  emotional  part  of  his  nature,  failed  to  open 
his  mind  to  that  ideal  intellectual  grandeur  which  finds  its  musical 
embodiments  in  the  symphonies  and  sonatas,  the  fugues  and  i\\o 
choruses   of   the  greatest   masters.     As  he  himself   implies  in  lu»- 
diary,  he  learnt  music  through  his  inner  sufferings.     With  all  lii» 
jollity,  his  heart  ached,  and  forced  him  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  beaut}'- 
of  that  greatness  which  can  only  be  attained  by  toil  and  suffering' 
and  many  disappointments. 

Schubert's  musical  training  was  also  of  that  description  which 
failed  to  cultivate  tlio  latent  greatness  of  his  powers.  At  the 
Viennese  seminary  his  musical  studies  were  of  the  more  elementary 
kind ;  in  fact,  he  outran  them  almost  before  they  were  begun.  Salieri, 
the  onlv  one  of  his  teachers  who  is  known  to  fame,  was  an  adherent 
of  the  traditions  of  the  Italian  school,  and  did  not  appreciate  the 
intense  romanticism  of  Schubert's  genius.  What  the  young  com- 
poser wanted  was  the  steady  study  of  the  great  masters  of  counter- 
point, from  Palestrina  to  Bach,  Ilandel,  and  Mozart.  Ho  loved 
Mozart  with  all  his  soul,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  was  Mozart's 
melodies  rather  than  his  constructive  skill  and  breadth  of  stvle 
which  he  appreciated.  Counterpoint  did  not  come  naturally  to 
Schubert,  though  of  course  he  learnt  it,  and  could  write  canons  by 
the  dozen  or  the  score ;  while  it  was  only  bv  the  cultivation  of  a 
love  for  the  fugue  and  its  modifications  that  he  could  have  con- 
trolled the  exuberance  of  his  melodic  gift,  and  marshalled  his  ideas 
into  array  on  the  grandest  of  scales.  Of  all  the  great  masters, 
Beethoven  alone  wrought  out  his  developments  and  climaxes  apart 
from  an  essentially  fugal  treatment ;  and  his  works  were  not  a  safe 
model  for  an  impulsive  mind,  overflowing  with  richly-harmonised 
times,  like  that  of  Schubert.  The  unity  of  Beethoven's  writings  is 
the  result  of  an  intensity  of  emotion  pervading  the  most  startling 
transitions  of  mere  form  with  an  unbroken  identity.  Those  who 
once  feel  with  him  and  understand  his  language  find  it  the  most 
natural  and  simple  of  tongues ;  while  to  others,  his  later  works  are 
fragmentary  and  incomprehensible  to  the  last  degree.  To  compose  < 
therefore  on  a  grand  scale,  on  Beethoven's  system,  one  must  bea.^ 
Beethoven ;  and  that  Schubert  was  not.  I  see  in  him  far  more  ott" 
the   Mozart   nature   than  of  the  Beethoven  nature;    only,  unfor—-^ 
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tuuately,  counterpoint  was  not  born  within  liim,  as  it  was  in  the 
author  of  the  Jupiter  Symphony  and  the  Requiem. 

Had  Schubert  lived,  then,  instead  of  dying  at  the  age  of  thirty-one, 
it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  he  would  have  achieved  orchestral 
^orks  as  perfect  in  their  way  as  his  songs.     And  those  songs  were 
:itiore  than  six  hundred  in  number,  of  which  about  three  hundred 
land  sixty  have  been  published.      When  he  died  ho  had  actually 
Tvritten  nine  symphonies,  nearly  all  completed  ;  and  in  an  entertain- 
ing addition  to  Dr.  Hellbom's  valuable  memoir,  Mr.  Grove  enthusias- 
trically  records  his  expedition  to  Vienna  in  search  of  the  MS.  scores 
the  possession  of  Dr.  Schneider.     Of  nearly  all  these  symphonies 
ubert  himself  never  hoard  a  note  performed ;   and,  though  the 
rstal  Palace  band,  under  Mr.  Manns,  has  already  taught  the  world 
wtkSMt  a  mine  of  wealth  lies  yet  undiscovered  by  English  lovers  of 
ic,  Schubert  is  still,  to  a  great  extent,  an  unknown  composer.   And 
it  is  wanted  is,  not  merely  the  occasional  performance  of  his  MS. 
ts,  but  the  publication  of  good  pianoforte  arrangements  of  his 
phonies  and  other  orchestral  music  for  a  single  player.^     Thus 
can  the  multitude    of   professional    and    amateur  musicians 
iliarise  themselves  with  the  peculiarities   and   beauties   of  his 
€,  so  as  thoroughly  to  understand  him  when  they  are  so  fortu- 
as  to  hear  his  compositions  played  under  the  direction  of  a 
riuctor  like  Mr.  Manns. 

has  been  said,  Schubert  lived  and  died  a  poor  man.     He  could 

get  his  "Erl-King"  published  until  four  years  after  it  was 

't;ten.     The  vast  majority  of  his  works  never  brought  him  a  single 

in ;  and  publishers  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  declining  to  print 

ic  that  nobody  would  buy.     He  could  not  endure  teaching,  and 

c*dily  gave  it  up.    His  operas  failed  when  brons^ht  upon  the  stage. 

*  most  appointments  he  was  utterly  unfit,  as  lie  abhorred  every 

^'^^'StTaint  that  fettered  his  freedom  of  action.     JMelancholy,  therefore, 

*^^  i«>  on  the  whole,  the  story  of  Schubert's  life,  I  do  not  see  how  it 

^^^^^ild  have  been  otherwise,  considering  that  the  mass  of  mankind 

^^^^^  nothing  for  classical  music,  and  that  he  would  not  submit  to  that 

^^^tiixe  of  dull  work  by  which  we  most  of  us  have  to  earn  a  living. 

^  ^ttn*^  might  have  made  him  the  heir  to  a  competency,  or  to  a  duke- 

^*^»  if  she  had  pleased.     But  as  she  made  him  the  son  of  a  humble 

^  '^^^Imaster,  she  predestined  him  to  a  life  of  struggle  and  to  a  post- 

^^^^OTM  fame. 

J.  M.  Capes. 

^j_    ^  ^iMie  only  Pianoforte  arrangements  of  the  Sjinphonies  wliich,  I  believe,  now  exist, 
fck     ^^^•e  for  four  hands  of  the  C  major  Symphony ;  and  for  a  solo  player,  and  also  f»)r 
«.«        ^^^Jids,  of  the  Symphony  in  B.    The  Eotamunde  music  is  arranged  both  as  a  solo 
*^^^  axid  as  a  dnet. 
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PART  II. 

On   Icuviug  Port-Said  the    canal  at   once  outers   Lake   Menzaleh, 
through  which  the  channel  runs  for  a  distance  of  29  miles.     This 
lake  much  resembles   Lake  Moeris,  which  is  seen  by  the  railway 
traveller  soon    after    leaving  Alexandria.      The   waters   of    Lake 
Menzaleh  are  shallow,  and  the  bottom  is  comjx)sed  of  mud,  deposited 
by  the  Pelusiac  and  Tanitic  branches  of  the  Nile,  both  of  which  flow 
through  this  lake.     At  times  the  sea  also  washes  over  the  low  strip 
of  sand  fronting  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake.     It  was  at  first 
anticipated  that  there  w  ould  be  much  difficulty  in  keeping  the  channel 
from  becoming  choked  by  the  mud  from  the  surrounding  lake ;  but 
as  the  work  progressed,  it  was  ascertained  that  this  stratum  was 
superficial  only,  and  that  below  it  there  lay  u  firm  argillaceous  soil. 
It  was  at  first  considered  that  this  portion  of  the  channel  presented 
the  greatest  difficulties   as  I'cgarded    its  future  maintenance  in  a 
navigable  condition.     More  than  a  year  ago  the  contractors  com- 
pleted a  length  of  about  two  miles,  at  the  point  where  the  line  of  the 
canal  intercepted  the  course  of  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile.^  t 
Here  neither  the  embankments  nor  the  bottom  of  the  canal  hav( 
hitherto  lost  their  original  shape  and  pro|K)rtions.     The  dredginj 
have  been  employed  throughout  this  portion  of  the  channel  to  foi 
the  embankments.     This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  powcrfi 
machinerj'  now  in  use;  and  each  day,  as  these  embankments  ar-r: 
raised,    they  become    more    firmly   consolidated.      Leaving    I<nk':s 
Menzaleh  at  Kantara,  a  station  on  the  desert  route  between  EgyEI 
and   Syria,  situated   at   its  southern  extremity,  the  course  of  t]=r 
canal  for  2  miles  lies  through  low  sand  hills,  where  it  enters  LaU 
Ballah,   a  lake  similar  in  character  to  Lake   Menzaleh.      This 
also   traverses  for  a  distance  of  8  miles,  und  then  enters  a  de^ 
cutting,   extending  from   El   Ferdane  to  Ijakc  Timsah.     Near 
(Tuisir,^  which  lies  about  4  miles  south  of  El  Ferdane,  the  deep- 
cutting  throughout  the  whole  line  of  the  canal  had  to  be  excavate 
varying  from  60  to  70  feet.     This  was  accomplished  by  means 
three  lines  of  tramway,  by  which  the  oxc^avated  soil  was  carried  aw 
six  larger  engines  and  250  waggons  being  employed  for  the  purp 
M.  Couvreux,  who  held  the  contract  for  this  section,  succeedec 
accomplishing  it  in  Januar)%  1868,  six  months  under  contract  tir 

(1)  Continuud  from  p.  100  of  Uic  Fortxichtly  Ritview  for  January. 

(2)  I'ronounccd  Eb  Girch. 
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In  1859,  when  the  Company  still  retained  the  contingent  of  20,000 
^iloASf  the  greater  part  of  them  were  here  employed  in  forming  a 
laiTow  channel  to  enable  the  dredges  to  be  floated  in  and  utilised. 

In  two  years  the  channel  for  the  dredges  was  completed,  and 
he  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  flowed  into  the  vast  basin  of  Lake 
Kmsah,  the  filling  of  which  occupied  five  months. 

Afl  it  was  here  the  fellahs  were  for  the  most  part  at  work  in  the 
iorly  part  of  the  enterprise,  it  will  be  as  well  to  say  a  few  words 
^^arding  the  description  of  labour  now  employed  by  the  Company. 
fost  of  the  workmen  are  again  les  indigenes,  but  coming  now  as 
'olonteers,  and  attracted  by  the  good  and  certain  wages  which  they 
an  earn.  The  greater  part  of  the  excavation  is  accomplished  by 
nece-work,  from  which  excellent  results  are  obtained.  The  engi- 
leers  measure  the  quantity  of  earth  to  be  removed,  and  name  the 
nrice  that  will  be  paid  for  the  work,  making  due  allowance  for 
he  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  distance  it  has  to  be  transported. 
Ul  requisite  implements  are  provided  by  the  Company.  The 
>rice  is  such  as  enables  the  labourer  to  earn  from  la,  Gd,  to 
ii.  6d.  a  day ;  but,  usually,  he  manages  to  make  more  than  the 
oinimum  sum,  and  generally  has  completed  his  task  before  the 
(tipolated  time.  Gangs  are  formed,  as  much  as  possible,  of  men  of 
he  same  nationality.  The  prospect  of  speedy  remuneration  acts  as 
I  powerful  incentive  to  zealous  labour.  The  indolence  of  any  one 
nember  of  the  gang  would  cause  confusion  and  delay  in  the  regular 
dreolation  of  the  tram- waggons  and  carts ;  the  men,  therefore,  take 
{ood  care  that  all  the  members  of  the  gang  perform*  their  fair 
hare  of  the  allotted  task.  At  first  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
^tting  the  iiidigknes  to  use  the  wheel-barrow ;  so  much  so,  that  some 
ximmenced  by  carrying  them  on  their  heads.  They  were  in  the  habit 
»f  using  either  a  small  basket,  holding  only  a  few  handfuls  of  earth ; 
ft  one  shovelled  it  into  a  sack,  whilst  another  carried  it  away.  As 
or  their  nightly  accommodation,  the  indigenes  are  easily  satisfied, 
rhey  procure  two  planks,  which  they  place  on  the  ground  in  the  form 
if  the  letter  A.  Wrapped  in  their  blanket,  they  creep  into  this  trian* 
;idar  space,  and  thus  make  out  the  night  quite  to  their  satisfaction, 
rhe  French  have,  not  inappropriately,  given  these  primitive  abodes 
he  name  of  "  bonnet  de  police,^*  which,  in  shape,  they  exactly  resemble. 
Uianual  labour  is  employed  where  the  working  level  is  above 
ie  reach  of  the  dredges,  or  in  such  portions]  where  the  work  is 
being  carried  on  d  sec^  that  is,  either  by  manual  labour,  below  the 
fiitore  water-level,  or  by  any  other  process  of  excavating,  without  the 
assistance  of  floating  dredges. 

The  inland  lake  of  Timsah,  which,  heretofore,  at  the  seasons  of  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile,  occasionally  received    some   water  from  a 
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branch  of  that  river,  is  now  transformed  into  a  Mediterranean 
lake,  nine  miles  in  circumference.  The  water  which  was  required 
to  fill  this  depression  of  Timsah  was  about  95,000,000  cubic  yards, 
and  the  depth  is  such  as  to  require  but  little  dredging  for  the 
channel  of  the  canal  through  the  lake.  It  is  thus  the  Company  have 
formed  their  third  and  inland  port.  On  the  north  bank  of  the  lake 
stands  Ismailia  (named  after  Ishma'il  Pacha),  a  flourishing  French 
town,  full  of  life  and  activity,  a  real  oasis  in  the  desert,  where  the 
eye,  wearied  by  the  glare  of  the  surrounding  sand,  finds  rest  in  the 
welcome  green  of  the  trees  and  gardens  scattered  throughout  the 
town.  Ismailia  contains  a  population  of  five  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  is  divided  into  French,  Greek,  and  Arab  quarters.  On  the 
banks  of  the  lake  are  villas,  each  with  its  garden  attached,  and 
here  at  once  becomes  apparent  the  advantage  obtained  by  the  canal, 
which,  as  we  have  before  said,  the  Company  constructed  at  the 
outset  of  the  undertaking.  A  channel  40  feet  in  width,  by  9  feet 
in  depth,  was  excavated  from  Zagazig,  a  distance  of  50  miles.  On 
approaching  Ismailia,  it  was  divided  into  two  branches.  One  ol 
these,  after  passing  in  front  of  the  town,  was  connected  by  two  locks 
with  the  maritime  canal.  These  double  locks  are  necessary,  as  the 
fresh- water  canal  has  a  superior  level  of  about  17  feet.  The  watei 
of  this  canal  irrigate  the  property  of  El  Ouady,  in  the  land  oi 
Goshen,  and  it  was  this  estate  which  was  originally  purchased  by  th< 
Company  for  £86,000.  Subsequently  the  Egyptian  Government, 
repurchased  it  from  them,  together  with  certain  rights  of  irrigatioi 
and  tenancy  that  had  been  granted  to  them  at  the  time  of  the  sale 
for  £400,000,  the  sum  awarded  by  Imperial  arbitration.     The  oth< 


branch,  passing  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  town,  was  continued  in 
southerly  direction,  and — after  following,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  liir 


of  the  maritime  canal,  and  taking  advantage,  in  the  southern  portion  ^ 
its  course,  of  the  ancient  canal  of  the  Pharaohs — reached  Suez 
traversing  a  distance  of  50  miles.     This  supply  of  water,  coupli 
with  the   advantages  of  a  safe  and  commodious  inland  port,  w 
render  Ismailia  a  place  of  much  importance  for  the  accommodation 
shipping  when  passing  through  the  canal ;  and  it  is  at  present 
head-quarters  of  the  canal  administration  in  Egypt. 

It  will  be  as  well,  in  this  place,  to  give  a  brief  account  of  fcnii-"^© 
manner  in  which  the  traffic  is  conducted  between  Port  Said  i^^-»^^ 
Suez.  By  this  route,  which  was  established  more  than  two 
and  a  half  ago,  passengers  embark  on  board  a  small 
at  Port  Said,  and  proceed  by  the  maritime  canal  for  a  distanc6» 
46  miles.  They  are  then  transferred  into  a  barge  on  the 
water  canal,  which  is  towed  by  a  small  tug.  In  order  to  lessen, 
much  as  possible  the  wash  which,  by  the  ordinary  means  of  si 
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progression,  would,  in  so  narrow  a  canal,  cause  serious  damage  to  the 
banks,  the  tug  travels  on  a  chain  laid  along  the  centre  of  the 
channel.  The  trajet  from  Port  Said  to  Ismailia  occupies  about  ten 
hours ;  and  from  the  latter  station  to  Suez,  eleven  hours.  Merchandise 
is  conveyed  in  lighters,  drawing  4  feet  of  water,  from  Port  Said  to 
the  locks  which  connect  the  maritime  and  fresh-water  canals.  Here 
they  are  passed  through  the  locks,  and  proceed  direct  to  Suez,  by  the 
latter  canal.  From  the  receipts  from  transit  traffic  by  this  route  in 
1867-68,  we  see  that  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  1867  the  receipts 
were  £32,729.  In  the  first  three  quarters  of  1868  they  amoimted 
to  £60,851,  or  nearly  double  the  amount  received  in  the  previous 
year. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1867  the  tonnage  transported  was  9,417 
tons ;  during  the  first  four  months  in  1868  it  amounted  to  29,420 
tons.     In  1867  the  number  of  passengers  was  50,250 ;  in  the  first 
four  months  of  1868  this  number  was  15,437.     In  consequence  of  the 
reduced  rates  by  which  coal  can  now  be  delivered  at  Suez,  as  com- 
pared with  the  railway  charges,  the  ton,  which  had  previously  cost 
^jrom  70  to  75  shillings,  is  now  reduced  from  50  to  58  shillings.^ 
^rte  Company  have  discontinued  their  line  of  transit  boats,  which 
i^^ed  to  ply  between  Ismailia  and  Zagazig.     Merchandise,  going  to 
^Xti  coming  from  the  Zagazig  and  Ouady  districts,  is  conveyed  by 
iratiVe    craft.      In  January    and    February,   1868,   a  considerable 
quantity  of  cotton  and  cereals,  produced  in  the  districts  was  trans- 
ported by  this  channel,  leading  into  the  maritime    canal  to  Port 
Sajfd,  for  exportation.     Moreover,  many  pilgrims  going  to  Mecca, 
fronx  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  disembark  from  the  coasting  steamers 
^^  tixe  Mediterranean,  and  avail  themselves  of  this  direct  line  of 
^'^ixsit  to  Suez.     It  is  probable  the  Company  will  succeed  in  securing 
^^      greater  portion  of  this  large  and  regular  traffic,  which  may 
'^©i^'eafter  be  looked  to  as  a  source  of  considerable  revenue. 

-^t;  is  at  Ismailia  that  the  railway,  connecting  Alexandria  and  Suez, 
*Ppit>aches  the  line  of  the  maritime  canal.  The  railway  system  is 
^^W-  being  rapidly  developed  in  Egypt;  and  already  708  miles 
^*  lines  are  in  operation.  The  recently-completed  line  from  Suez 
^    Ismailia   (and  thence  to  Benah,   where   it  joins   the   old  line 

\Xi   Heichandise  forwarded  hy  tho  canal  has  an  undoubted  advantage  over  the  rail- 

1^-     In  many  cases  even  time  is  saved,  for  the  punctual  delivery  of  goods  cannot 

V^ya  he  calculated  on  by  the  overburdened  line  of  railway.    Risk  of  damage  from 

^'^Yieiit  and  rough  handling  is  also  less  on  the  canal,  as  merchandise  is  only  twice 

^•'^•-•bipped— first  from  ship  to  lighter,  then  from  lighter  to  ship  in  the  other  sea.     By 

^^  *^iray  this  is  increased  to  five  changes :  first,  from  ship  to  lighter ;  secondly,  from 

^^^^e*"  to  railway  truck ;  thirdly,  from  truck  to  railway  dep6t,  either  at  Alexandria  or 

^'"•«;  fourthly,  from  dep6t  to  lighter;  fifthly,  from  lighter  to  ship.    The  Company's 

^^^'S^  i>  £1  per  ton  for  ordinary  merchandise,  and  16«.  9d,  for  coaL 

^OL.  V.  N.S.  P 
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between  Cairo  and  Alexandria)  will  connect  all  Lower  Egypt  with 
the  districts  in  proximity  to  the  canal ;  and  thus,  whilst  enhancing 
the  value  of  the  Company's  lands,  it  will  provide  the  eastern 
provinces  of  the  Delta  with  a  cheap  and  speedy  means  of  transport 
for  their  exports  from  either  Port  Said  or  Suez.  This  new  line, 
which  runs  in  proximity  to  the  fresh-water  canal  from  SueE 
to  Isma'ilia  is  about  fifty  miles  in  length.  It  was  commenced  by 
the  Egyptian  Government  in  the  spring  of  1868.  Large  levies  of 
fclhhs  (corvees)  were  simultaneously  set  to  work  from  Suez  and 
from  IsmaKlia,  and  in  four  months  it  was  opened  to  traffic.  This 
railway  is  intended  to  replace  the  original  Alexandria,  Cairo,  and 
Suez  line  ;  and  it  possesses  two  important  advantages  over  the  latter. 
One  is,  that  the  steep  gradients  which  severely  tax  the  powers  of  the 
locomotives  conveying  heavy  goods  traffic  between  Suez  and  Cairo 
are  avoided.  The  other  advantage  is  that,  instead  of  having  to  carry 
water- trucks  for  the  supply  of  the  engine- tanks,  the  fresh-water  is 
obtained  from  the  canal  parallel  to  the  line  of  railway.  By  this  i-oute 
there  is  a  great  saving  of  time  for  pa.ssengers  passing  through 
Egypt,  the  journey  from  Alexandria  to  Suez  occupying  only  twelve 
hours.  The  direction  taken  by  the  original  line  seems  to  have 
had  little  to  recommend  its  adoption,  encountering,  as  it  did,  in 
one  portion  a  steep  gradient,  and  in  another  passing  through  an 
arid,  uninhabited  desert.  It  is  possible  that  French  advice  at  the 
Egyptian  Court  influenced  this  selection.  The  Viceroy  may  at  that 
time  have  been  led  to  believe  that  a  line  approaching  the  direction 
of  Isma'ilia,  and  constructed  under  English  auspices,  might  have 
materially  interfered  with  the  maritime  canal  works,  and  that,  in 
the  event  of  hostilities,  it  would  favour,  more  than  any  other  route, 
the  advance  of  a  British  force  from  the  Red  Sea. 

The  characteristics  of  the  first  half  of  the  maritime  canal  are  that 
about  34  miles  of  its  course  lie  through  lakes,  the  remainder  through 
plateaux  of  considerable  elevation.  The  second  half  of  the  channel, 
from  Isma'ilia  to  the  Red  Sea,  divides  itself  into  two  distinct  portions, 
the  first,  extending  from  where  the  canal  skirts  the  eastern  shore 
of  Lake  Timsah,  and  then  enters  the  cuttings  at  Toussoum  and 
Serapium,  which  carry  it  through  the  plateaux ;  the  second,  where 
it  passes  through  the  Bitter  Lakes  for  a  distance  of  about  24  miles, 
and  then  entering  the  last  cutting  at  Chalouf,  finally  debouches, 
twelve  miles  further  south,  into  the  Red  Sea,  about  a  mile  to 
the  south-east  of  the  town  of  Suez.  From  Lake  Timsah  to 
Toussoum  the  work  is  being  carried  on  by  dredges,  and  the  dredgings 
are  emptied  into  the  lake.  At  Toussoum  a  dam  is  still  retained  to 
keep  out  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  consequently  is  the 
southernmost  point  to  which  the  waters  of  that  sea  have  as  yet  been 
allowed  to  penetrate.    The  Serapium  cutting  is  being  executed  with 
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dredges,  which  were  originally  forwarded  by  means  of  the  maritime 

canal  from  Port  Said  to  Ismai'lia.     There  they  were  passed  through 

the  locks  into  the  fresh-water  canal,  which  raised  them  17  feet 

above  the  sea-level.      A  cross-cutting  was  then  made  from   the 

fresh-water  canal  to  the  line  of  the  works  on  the  maritime  canal, 

by  which  the  machines  were  floated  into  their  respective  positions 

at  this  superior  elevation.     The  dredgings  are  conveyed  by  lighters 

into  large  artificial  lakes,  which  have  been  formed  for  this  special 

purpose  in  close  proximity  to  the  maritime  canal.     These  lakes  were 

made  in  November,  1866,  the  level  of  the  Nile  then  being  at  its 

highest  point  at  that  season.     They  contain  upwards  of  5,000,00*0 

cubic  yards  of  water,  and  are  capable  of  receiving  2,800,000  cubic 

yards  of  dredgings.       The    lighters    here  employed  have  a   very 

shallow    draught  of    water,    and  wide    overhanging    sides,   out  of 

^which   the  dredgings   are    discharged.      When   these    dredges   (of 

"which  nine  are  here  at  work,  two  d  long  couloiry  and  seven  with 

lighters)  have  dredged  to  the  requisite  depth,  the  communication 

-^th  the  fresh- water  canal  will  be  closed,  and  the  dam  in  the  line 

of  the  maritime  canal  removed.     By  this  means  the  level  of  the 

fresh    water  will  fall  to  that  of  the   sea-level,   and   the   dredges, 

lescending  at  the  same  time,  will  continue  at  work  in  completing 

le  channel  to  its  prescribed  depth. 

This  is  one  of  the  points  Where  it  is  proposed  to  irrigate  and 

plant  the  embankments;    indeed,  this  portion,  and    that   near  El 

^uisir,  are  the  two  sections  where  the  sands  of  the  desert  are  to 

guarded  against.     The  parallel  course  of  the  fresh-water  canal 

-^^tU  be  of  service  as  regards  the  Serapium  portion;  the  vegetation 

lat  will   by  degrees   spring  up  from  the  presence  of   this  water 

ill  materially  assist  in  arresting  the  drifts,  more  especially  when 

t€  western  embankment  has  been  irrigated  and  planted. 

As  regards  the  amount  of  sand  thus  deposited  in  the  channel  of 

tlie  canal,  these  drifts  are  only  found  to  occur  in  the  cuttings  ;  in  the 

^tor  portions,  the  lakes,  through  which  the  channel  is  carried,  will 

^'^ost  their  progress.      In  the  El  Guisir  cutting  the  quantity  that  is 

*niiviiilly  drifted  into  the  channel  is  52,000  cubic  yards.     At  Sera- 

P^^txi,  experience  has    proved   that  392,400   cubic    yards  may  be 

^^lovdated  on  as  about  the  amount  that  will  fall  into  that  section. 

^^  Ohalouf,  where  the  soil  is  argillaceous,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 

^^^^g'er  of  drift.      Of  this  there  is  a  convincing  proof  in  the  present 

^^^^ition  of  the  canal  of  the  Pharaohs,  which  traversed  this  part 

"ttie  desert.       We  may  as  well  here  also  consider  the  question 

^K^i^ng  the  dredging  that  will   be  requisite  in  consequence   of 

^^^  deposit  caused  by  the  wash,  as  both  are  estimated  together  by 

i        ^^   Company  in    calculating  the    cost  of  maintenance.      Betweeji 

i        "^rt  Said  and  Kantara  the  inclination  of  the  embankments  is  ex- 

V  p2 
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trcmely  slight,  somewliat  resembling  a  shelving  sea-beach.  The 
banks  of  this  part  of  the  canal,  where  the  salt  water  has  been 
introduced  for  a  long  time,  are  already  becoming  overgrown  with 
sea-weed,  which  will  assist  in  protecting  them  from  the  action  of 
the  wash,  and  this  growth  is  also  beginning  in  the  El  Guisir  cutting. 
Moreover,  time  will  sensibly  decrease  the  amount  of  annual  dredging 
necessitated  by  the  wash,  because  the  eflFect  will  bo  gradually  to 
lessen  the  inclination  of  the  embankments,  thus  reducing  the  direct 
action  of  the  wave  caused  by  passing  traffic.  At  the  present  time 
the  contractors  are  paid  an  annual  sum  representing  the  cost  of 
dredging  520,000  cubic  yards ;  and  in  practice,  these  txjrms  have 
proved  advantageous  rather  than  otherwise  to  them.  Tho  estimate 
of  the  engineers  now  is,  that  when  the  canal  is  completed,  the 
Company  may  calculate  on  having  annually  to  remove,  as  a  maximum, 
650,000  cubic  yards,  resulting  from  drifts  and  from  the  effects  of 
the  wash.  This  is  one  quarter  of  the  amount  they  now  succeed  in 
dredging  every  month.  As  the  capacity  of  one  of  the  large  dredging 
machines  equals  392,400  cubic  yards  in  the  year,  two  of  these  will 
suffice  for  the  maintenance  of  the  channel.  As  soon  as  the  canal  is 
finished,  the  Company  become  the  proprietors  of  the  whole  of  the 
machinery  now  employed  by  the  contractors,  and  which  has  been 
purchased  for  them  by  the  Company  with  this  understanding.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  estimated  that  the  expense  of  this  dredging  will 
amoimt  to  less  than  £40,000  a  year. 

On  emerging  from  the  Serapium  cutting,  the  canal  at  once  enters 
the  Bitter  Lakes,  through  which  it  takes  a  central  course.  The 
original  estimate  of  execution  in  this  section  was  only  1,691,000 
cubic  yards.  A  large  number  of  workmen  are  employed  in  this 
section.  From  the  15th  of  August  to  the  15th  of  September,  3,700 
were  at  work.  When  the  water  is  admitted  into  these  basins,  or 
dry  depressions,  it  will  give  the  requisite  depth,  in  a  great  portion 
of  the  lakes,  for  the  channel  of  the  canal,  thus  carrying  it  over 
24  miles  of  its  course  with  but  little  expense  or  labour.  These 
lakes  are  eventually  to  be  filled  mostly  from  the  Mediterranean.  A 
channel,  with  temporary  regulating  locks,  will  be  constructed,  and 
the  estimated  time  for  bringing  the  Bitter  Lakes  to  the  level  of 
the  sea  is  between  five  and  six  months.  At  the  bofatom  of  this 
dry  depression,  and  covering  an  area  7  miles  in  length  by  5  in 
width,  there  exists  at  present  an  elliptical-shaped  bank  of  salt 
incrustations,  and  it  was  at  one  time  feared  that  the  removal  of 
this  would  involve  a  great  outlay.  But  recent  experiments  that 
have  been  made  on  large  blocks  of  this  incrustation,  taken  from 
several  different  localities,  have  demonstrated  that,  when  acted  on 
by  water,  it  is  readily  dissolved.  It  would  seem  probable  that  ihi»^ 
formation  is  the  result  of  successive  evaporations  of  salt  water,  at^ 
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the  time  when  the  Red  Sea  was  gradually  receding  southwards ;  and 
a  further  proof  of  this  is,  that  the  deposits  of  shells,  in  both  these 
lakes,  correspond  with  those  now  found  in  the  Red  Sea. 

There  are  many  who  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  passage  of  the 
children  of  Israel  was  acfoss  the  lakes.     In  support  of  this  theory, 
we  may  suppose  that  they  formed  a  gulf  of  unequal  depth  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Red  Sea.     We  read  in  the  Bible  with 
regard  to  this  miraculous  passage : — "  And  the  Lord  caused  the  sea 
to  go  back  by  a  strong  east  wind,  and  the  waters  were  divided,  and 
the  children  of  Israel  went  into  the  sea  upon  dry  ground."     If  at 
that  time  the  subsidence  of  the  Red  Sea  had  arrived  at  the  stage 
which  would  have  formed  the  Bitter  Lakes  into  a  gulf,  connected 
only  by  a  channel  of  moderate  depth  with  the  sea,  a  strong  north- 
east wind,  combined  with  a  low  tide,  would  have  partially  dried 
them,    and    the    passage    might    thus    have    been    easily   effected. 
Whereas,  a  high  tide  acted  on  by  a  strong  south  wind,  would  again 
have  rendered  them  impassable ;  and  in  this  manner  do  those  who 
liold  this  opinion  say  that  Pharaoh  and  his  host  were  overwhelmed, 
**  when  the  sea  returned  to  his  strength  as  the  morning  appeared." 

Passing  out  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lesser  Bitter  Lake, 

'the  channel  enters  the  last  cutting,  at  Chalouf.     Owing  to  the  hard 

2iiid  stony  formation  in  this  section,  it  was  decided  from  the  first  that 

'Bho  work  should  here  be  carried  out  d  sec,  and  it  has  proved  most 

:^ortunate  that  this  course  was  adopted,  because  at  a  considerable 

^epth  a  stratum  of  conglomerate  rock  was  found,  which  would  have 

^::^used  great  expense  and  trouble  to  remove,  had  water  been  admitted* 

^Ab  it  is,  the  whole  amount,  of  about  52,000  cubic  yards,  was  easily 

l^lasted  and  cleared  away  by  manual  labour.     Fossil  remains  are 

Jxere  found,  and  those  of  the  shark  in  considerable  quantities.     The 

d^halouf  cutting  gives  employment  to  many  thousands  of  workmen ; 

-tJie  greater  nimiber  are  employed  in  wheeling  away  the  soil,  the 

j'^anainder  are  at  work  in  connection  with  the  inclined  planes  and 

^i'^amways.     At  no  other  point,  perhaps,  along  the  whole  line  of  the 

'•^<>i'ts,  does  the  mind  more  fully  realise  the  gigantic  nature  of  the 

"odertaking  than    at   this  cutting,  when  looking  from  above  into 

''^^^^t  resembles  an  excavated  valley,  of  vast  depth  and  width,  and 

*^^^^red  with  a  network  of  tramways,  along  which,  as  well  as  on  the 

^^'^^  Ounkments,  swarm  thousands  of  busy  workmen. 

Tie  remaining  twelve  miles  from  this   point   to  the  Red  Sea 

I^^s^nt  a  continuous  level  plain,  with  an  elevation  but  slightly  above 

*^^t;    of  the  sea.     The  first  half  of  this  section  is  being  completed 

•^c?,  and  the  remaining  portion  by  dredges.     A  connecting  channel 

.  ^^^  the  fresh- water  cansd  was  excavated,  by*which  the  dredges  were 

^^^oduced  on  the  latter  section,  and  they  are  now  at  work  in  fresh 

r,  although  close  to  the  Red  Sea.     The  advantage  of  this  is,  that 
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the  machines  arc  independent  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide ;  more- 
over, the  water  can  be  regulated,  so  as  to  float  the  dredges  at  the  ' 
depth  that  insures  their  working  to  the  greatest  advantage.  A 
certain  amount  of  water  finds  its  way  into  this  cutting  d  sec ;  indeed, 
this  may  be  said  of  all  such  portions  where  the  soil  is  being  thus 
excavated.  The  infiltrations  are  kept  under  by  the  employment  of 
ten-horse  power  rotatory  pumps,  which  pump  the  water  out  of 
reservoirs,  and  throw  it  beyond  the  embankments. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  point  where  the  canal  enters  the  sea. 
Not  more  than  four  or  five  years   ago,   Suez  was  an   insignificant 
Egyptian  village,  containing  4,000  inhabitants,  but  exhibiting  no 
signs  of  life,  except  when  the  steamers  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company,  and,  subsequently,  those  of  the  Mcssageries  Imp^riales, 
were  embarking  or  disembarking  their  passengers  and  merchandise. 
The  absence  of  water,  and  the  deamessof  provisions,  both  of  which  had 
to  be  brought  firom  Cairo  and  the  surrounding  districts,  rendered  it  as 
iminviting  a  spot  as  can  well  be  imagined.     The  advent  of  the  fresh- 
water canal  has  brought  about  a  marvellous  change.     The  population 
has  now  increased  to  25,000,  and  there  is  a  degree  of  life  and  activity 
about  the  place  clearly  indicating  the  energy  that  is  being  displayed 
on  all  sides.  The  principal  operations  of  the  Company  consist :  firstly, 
in  constructing  a  mole,  850  yards  in  length,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
canal,  to  serve  as  a  protection  against  southerly  gales,  and  against 
the  action  of  the  tide  at  high- water ;  secondly,  in  dredging  to  the 
requisite  depth  the  channel  leading  firom  the  canal  to  the  anchorage 
in  the  Roads  of  Suez ;  and  thirdly,  the  reclamation  of  land.    The 
mole,   which  projects  from  the  Asiatic  shore,  is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted.    It  has  been  constructed  with  a  kind  of  calcareous  rock, 
which  is  quarried  on  the  western  shore  of  the  bay.    After  entering  the 
sea,  the  embouchure  of  the  canal  gradually  widens  to  about  300  yards, 
and  the  depth  in  this  portion  is  to  be  27  feet.     No  rock  has  been  found  - 
to  interfere  with  the  dredging,  and  but  little  work  remains  to  com- 
plete this  important  part  of  the  canal.     Regarding  the  third  and  last-s 
point,  the  dredgings  from  the  channel  in  the  Roads  of  Suez 
employed  for  this  purpose.     Embankments,  faced  with  the  8am< 
kind  of  stone  that  has  been  used  for  constructing  the  mole,  are  firsts 
built.     Alongside,  are  moored  dredges  a  long  couloir,  and  by  means 
these  ducts  the  dredgings  are  lodged  behind  the  retaining  embank 
ments.     This  process  is  continued  till  a  considerable  elevation 
the  sea-level  is  obtained.     Much  land  has  already  been  reclaimed  an 
built  over,  and  the  area  is  daily  being  extended.     At  a  future  dat^ 
this  property,  of  about  50  acres,  will  become  of  great  value  to  th^ 
Company,  for  the  requirements  of  shipping  on  its  way  through  th^ 
canal. 

On  the  south-western  side  much  has  been  also  accomi 
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important  work  is  the  dry  dock,  which  has  been  in  use  some  years. 
This  work  was  not  carried  out  by  the  Maritime  Canal  Company.    An 
arrangement  was  entered  into  between  the  Egyptian  Government  and 
the  Messageries  Imperiales  Company,  by  which  the  hitter  imdertook 
to  complete  it  for  £240,000,  with  the  following  dimensions : — length, 
416  feet,  width  85  feet,  and.  depth  29  feet,  thus  aflfording  docking 
aocommodation  to  the  largest  class  of  steamers.    On  the  harbour  side  a 
double  basin  has  been  made,  where  there  is  a  sufficient  depth  of 
'water  for  vessels  to  lie  alongside.     Of  the  two  piers  already  con- 
structed, one  is   reserved  by  the  Egyptian  Government  for  their 
exclusive  use ;  the  other,  on  the  northern  side,  is  free  to  all,  and  they 
«re  directly  connected  by  a  railway,  running  along  a  jetty  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  with  the  present  terminal  station  in 
Suez.    Passengers  and  merchandise  wiU  thus  pass  from  the  train  into 
^e  steamer  moored  alongside  the  quay. 

We  have  now  taken  a  rapid  survey  of  the  works  along  the  whole 

length  of  the  maritime  canal,  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  endea- 

^woured  to  explain  the  various  modes  of  operation    by  which  the 

dertaking  is  rapidly  progressing  towards  completion.   Some  of  these 

.vo  been  employed  from  the  outset,  others  have  been  subsequently 

opted,  according  as  the  local  experience  gained  by  the  engineers 

from  time  to  time  suggested  their  introduction.     Let  us   also 

Tail  ourselves  of  this  eight  or  nine  years'  experience  to  see  what  light 

been  thrown  on  several  points  which  some  originally  regarded  as 

^T^ractically  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  successful  realisation  of 

enterprise. 

It  was  apprehended,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  silting  sands  at 

Said  and  Suez  would  render  it  impossible  for  either  port,  but 

especially  the  former,  to  be  maintained  in  a  condition  at  all 

available  for  navigation.     Secondly,  that  not  only  would  the 

ing  sands  of  the  desert  obstruct  the  channel  of  the  canal,  but  that 

™^  embankments,  being  formed,  as  was  generally  supposed,  of  nothing 

^••*^  eand  along  its  entire  length,  would  fall  in  as  soon  as  excavated. 

'^'^ii'dly,  that  the  levels  of  the  two  seas  differed  so  materially  as  to 

cr  a  navigable  canal  practically  impossible.     In  answer  to  the 

t    objection,  it  may  be  said  that  soundings  taken  at  Port  Said 

^«icated  a  belt  of  sand  along  the  shore  for  a  distance  of  about  750 

y**^^.    Beyond  this  was  found  a  compact  muddy  formation,  not  liable 

^  displacement,  and  through  which  a  channel  could  therefore  be 

***^^^^88fully  dredged.     It  was  concluded,  and  has  since  been  proved 

^  ^^  correct,  that  if  moles  were  carried  out  to  a  considerable  distance 

•^oiid  this    belt  of  sand,  the  approach  to  the   harbour  would  be 

^^   from  the  danger  of  being  closed  by  silt.     Two  years  and  a  half 

^»  when  the  moles  were  far  from  complete,  the  large  steamers 

w  the  Messageries  Imperiales,  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  of 
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Syria,  frequented  this  port.     At  the  present  time,  the  portion  of  the 
shore  contained  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  western  mole  and  the 
coast-line,  is  advancing  on  the  sea  at  the  annual  rate  of  about  20 
yards.     This  fact  would  tend  to  prove  that  the  drift  sands  extend 
only  as  far  as  the  shoal  water ;  and  that  at  a  limited  distance  from  the 
shore,  where  a  depth  of  15  feet  is  attained,  the  quantity  is  incon- 
siderable.    With  reference  to  the  second  objection,  we  have  already 
stated  the  results  which  have  been  ascertained  from  experiments,  and 
by  careful  observations  made  by  the  engineers  of  the  Company.     In 
such  portions  as   from  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  country   are 
liable  to  the  danger  of  the  drifting  sands,  the   Company   propose 
to  irrigate  and  plant  the  embankments,  as  an  additional  means  of 
arresting  the  drifts.     The  fresh-water  canal  has,  for  several  years, 
been  conveying  merchandise,  passengers,  and,  at  times,  the  Company's 
ponderous  machinery.     The  width  of  this  canal  is  only  one-tenth  of 
that  of  the  maritime  canal,  and  the  depth  is  from  6  to  7  feet,  but  as 
yet  no  drifts  have  obstructed  its  course.     It  will  be  seen  from  the 
longitudinal   section^    (which   also   gives  the  geological  formations 
through  which  the  channel  of  the  canal  passes)  that  the  maritime 
canal  is  only  liable  to  the  danger  of  drifting  sands  for  about  22 
miles  of  its  course ;  the  remaining  78  miles  lie  either  through  lakes, 
or  through  soil  of  a  tenacious  and  consistent  nature.  Again,  the  fresh- 
water canal  runs  parallel  to,  and  not  far  distant  from,  the  western 
bank,  for  half  its  length.     It  is   scarcely  necessary  to  add  that, 
wherever  this  Nile  water  becomes  available,  vegetation  and  cultivation 
will   speedily  follow ;   indeed,  the  banks  of  the  fresh-water  canal 
are  already  lined  with  a  tangled  fringe  of  reeds,  tamarisk,  with  here 
and  there  young  date  trees ;  and  wherever  the  water  has  infiltrated, 
green  and  swampy  marshes  are  forming.      In  considering  the  third 
objection,  it  may  be  stated,  that,  taking  the  mean  of  the  tides  of  the 
two  seas,  the  actual  difference  in  the  levels  is  very  insignificant, 
the  Red  Sea  being  only  slightly  higher.^     Consequently,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  current  will  set  towards  the  north,  excepting  during 
the  prevalence  of  strong  northerly  winds,  when  it  may  be  expected 
there  will  be  little  current  either  way.     Regarding  the  loss  of  water 
by  evaporation  and  percolation  :  the  whole  area  of  the  maritime  canal, 
including  Lake  Timsah  and  the  Bitter  Lakes,  is  estimated  at  about 
465,000,000  square  yards.     The  estimate  of  loss  of  water  from  these 
two  causes  is  about  9,000,000  cubic  yards  a  day ;  but  the  action  of^ 
the  tide  at  Suez  is  suflBcient  to  introduce  15,080,000  cubic  yards — 

(1)  See  p.  98  of  the  Fortxiohtly  Review  for  January. 

(2)  As  tho  Red  Sea  haa  a  tide  of  6  J  feet,  whereas  that  of  the  Mediterranean    is  only — 
1},  the  mean  tidal  level  of  the  former  is  about  2}  feet  above  that  of  the  latter.    But 
this  is  spread  over  a  distance  of  100  miles,  it  is,  practically  speaking,  inappredablo. 
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between  high  and  low  water,  hence  the  Company's  engineers  have 
no  apprehensions  from  this  cause. 

We  have  seen  the  progress  that  is  being  made  towards  the  com- 
pletion of  the  maritime  canal,  the  date  for  which  has  been  fixed  for 
1st  October,  1869.     There  remain  one  or  two  points  of  interest  to 
be  alluded  to  before  concluding  these  remarks.     The  most  important 
to  the  Company  concerns  its  present  financial  position  and  future 
prospects.      It    will    be    seen  that  a  sum  much  larger  than  the 
^ight  millions  sterling,  originally  proposed  and  subsequently  sub- 
&4^nhed,  has  been  found  to   be   requisite.      One  cause  of  this  has 
i»l-ready  been  specified — namely,  the  substitution  of  other  labour  and 
na-^hinery  for  the  indigene  labour,  which  the  Company  had  relied 
oxx  obtaining.      Moreover,  the   greater  portion  of   the  machinery, 
costing  £2,400,000,  and  consuming  about  £40,000  of  coal  per  month, 
'•^c^uld   not   have  been  purchased  had  the  fellah  clause  been  main- 
lined.    Further,  by  reason  of  the  six  years'  delay  beyond  the  time 
it  had  been  anticipated  that  the  canal  would  be  in   operation, 
the  capital  invested  therein  have  become  productive,  the  sum 
as  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  subscribed, 
^    ^Ixc  shareholders,  has  risen  to  twice  the  amoimt  first  estimated. 

le  original  capital  was  subscribed  in  400,000  shares  of  £20.   Last 

it  became  evident  that  a  further  sum  would  be  required  to 

^  lete  the  canal,  and  permission  was  obtained  from  the  share- 

"^^Icl^rs  to  open  a  subscription  for  placing  333,333  bonds  in  order 

*^      x*;aise  an  additional  sum  of  £4,000,000.     These  bonds,  issued  at 

^-^9    carrying  interest  at  the  rate  of  £1,  are  repayable  in  fifty 

y^^^^^^^^s  at  £20.     Favourable  as  arc   these  terms,   only  £1,143,687 

^'tlais  loan  had  been   subscribed  previous  to  Jimc  last ;   and,   in 

to  enable  the  Company  to  obtain  the  remainder  without  further 

,  the  French  Government  allowed  them,  "  in  consideration," 

Aivas    stated,   **  of  the  exceptional   character  of  the   enterprise, 

the  interest  which  France  takes  in  the  execution  of  the  Suez 

[,"  to  issue  bonds,  reimbursable  by  lottery-drawings.   In  accord- 

^5^^^<^  with  this  resolution,  the  Senate  passed  the  following  Bill  in 

^^^*^^3 : — "  The  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Suez  is  hereby  authorised 

^^Lfiue  bonds,  reimbursable  by  lottery-drawings,  on  the  following 

^-^^ations :  Ist.  The  operation  shall  in  no  way  involve  the  alienation 

*^»iy  of  the  capital  engaged,  and  the  titles  are  to  bear  a  yearly 

^^-^^xrest  at  a  no  less  rate  than  3  per  cent,  of  the  nominal  capital. 

^^*  The  sum  annually  devoted  to  prizes  is  not  to  exceed  1  per  cent. 

^    "tlie  capital.     3rd.  The  nominal  value  of  the  titles  issued  is  not  to 

^[^  1«88  than  £20.     The  ulterior  division  of  these   is  prohibited." 

*^xta  the  attraction  of  a  lottery,  in  which  prizes  varying  from  £80 

^  £6,000,  to  be  drawn  for  quarterly,  and  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
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to  £40,000  a  year,  was  added  to  the  already  favourable  terms  of  die 
subscription.  Hence  it  resulted  that  these  bonds  were  taken  up  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  In  a  few  days  after  the  opening  of  this 
lottery  loan  the  whole  of  the  large  sum  required,  of  £2,856,313,  was 
subscribed.  We  subjoin  an  abstract  of  the  general  account  laid 
before  the  shareholders  at  their  Meeting,  held  on  the  30th  of  April, 
1868  :— 

Debit  Account. 

General  oxpcnsos  in  the  formation  of  the  Company,  hucIi  -m  £ 

drawings,  estiinatos.  cost  of  subEcriplion,  &c.,  &c.        .     .      119,667 

Properties  purchased 47>030 

Furnishing  ofiicoH  in  France  and  Egypt 5,421 

Interest  accruing  on  sliaros  in  18o9,  18G0,  1861,  18G2,  1863, 

1866,  1866,  and  18C7 1,968,217 

Interest  on  bonds,  to  Ist  April,  1868 61,601 

Expenses  of  management,  commissions,  negotiations,  &c.    .      614,098 

Advances  made  to  contractors 1,477,968 

Materiel,  stores,  &c.,  &c 1,372.085 

Building^,  workshops,  sheds  for  machinery,  &c.,  &c.  .     .     .      166,328 
Construction  of  canal,  harbours,  and  other  charges    .     .     .  5,246,904 

Current  Account        192,991 

Equipment  of  tmnsit  service ;  rolling  and  floating  stock      .      270,971 

Total  expenditure  up  to  30th  April,  1868   .     .     11,632,171 

Credit  Accoi:nt. 

Original  capital  1 8,000,000 

Imperial  indemnity  for  revocation  of  concessions,  &c.,  &c.2.  3,360,000 
Bonds  subscribed  previous  to  lotterj'  loan,  forming  part  of 

the  £4,000,000  loan * 1,143,687 

Receipts  previous  to  the  final  organisation  of  the  Company  260 

Interest  on  invostinents  of  imemployod  capital       ....      688,826 

Receipts  from  the;  Company's  properties 21,228 

Various  otlier  receipts,  negotiations,  exchanges,  &c.,  &('.  20,626 

Net  profit  on  the  sale  of  "  El  Ouady  "  estate 305,021 

Minor  crediU 16 

Transit  receipts 55,302 

Transmission  of  funds  between  France  and  Egypt     .     .     .     269,001 

Total  receipts  up  to  30th  April,  1868  .     .      13,853,866 

Thus  it  appears  that  £13,853,866  is  the  sura  received  by  t- 
Company  since  its  formation,  whether  from  the  original  subscripti 
or  bonds,  or  Egypt  inn  indemnity,  or  from  any  other  source.  Deducti 
the  sum  already  expended,  there  remained  £2,321,695  to  the  c 
of  the  Company  on  the  3Uth  of  April,  1868.     This  is  made  up  oP 
1st,  the  sum  of  £962,500,  still  due  on  account  of  indemnity  by 

(1)  The  Viceroy  holds  177,642  of  these  shares,  representing  a  payment  of  £Z,o52,S4M^' 
We  see,  therefore,  how  largely  his  individual  interests  are  involved  in  the  success  of  (^^^ 
imdertaking. 

"^^  This  sum  is  to  be  paid  in  annuities ;  the  first  was  paid  in  1864 ;  the  last  is  doe  ii 
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}oyemment ;  2ndly,  £233,925  on  shares  and  bonds ;  3rdly, 
Y  minor  debts ;  and  4thly,  £1,106,769,  the  balance  remain- 
)  bankers'  hands  in  France  and  Egypt.  Finally,  to  this 
dance  must  be  added  £2,856,813,  lately  subscribed  in  the 
nctioned  by  the  French  Government,  which  completed  the 
,000,000,  making  the  total  balance  £5,178,008. 
re  some  who  still  entertain  doubts  as  to  whether  even  this 
office  to  complete  the  canal.  But  we  must  remember  that 
smy's  receipts  are  daily  increasing,  both  by  a  rapidly- 
ig  tra&c,  and  from  land  which  is  being  taken  up  for  various 
even  under  the  unsatisfactory  conditions,  both  for  the 
and  the  lessees,  that  are  still  in  force.  The  exact  monthly 
re  cannot  easily  be  reckoned,  as  it  fluctuates  according 
►rk  accomplished;  but  we  do  not  think  we  shall  be  far 

estimating  it  at  about  £200,000.  Taking  this  as  the 
)r  seventeen  months — namely,  from  the  1st  of  May,  1868 
«rhen  the  new  account  commenced),  till  the  1st  of  October, 
►,400,000  represents  the  amount  that  will  be  required  to 
the  works ;  the  difference,  between  this  and  the  general 
nee  before  given,  providing  a  wide  margin  for  contingencies, 
jwing  to  the  nature  of  the  enterprise — which,  in  the  minds 
continues  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  futile  attempt  of  a  clever 
to  make  a  navigable  channel  one  hundred  miles  in  length 
I  desert  of  drifting  sand — and  partly  on  account  of  the 
I  of  the  canal  having  been  protracted  so  much  beyond  the 
inally  specified,  the  shares  in  this  Company  are  of  a  kind 
liable  to  speculative  fluctuations.  Soon  after  the  first  issue 
ads  for  the  loan  of  £4,000,000  the  shares  fell  70  francs, 
n  assigned  for  this  was,  that  a  part  only  of  the  necessary 
taken  up,  and  fears  were  entertained  that  there  would  not 
a  sufficient  sum  to  complete  the  undertaking.  When,  a 
IS  ago,  the  remainder  of  the  loan  was  in  course  of  sub- 
it  was  seen  that  much  more  money  was  forthcoming  than 
Ted.  Nevertheless,  on  that  occasion  the  shares  also  fell 
francs.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  spring  of  1863,  the 
)r-ospects  of  the  Company  were  not  thus  assured ;  relatively 
only  slight  progress  had  been  made  on  the  canal  works, 
over,  beyond  a  limited  circle,  little  was  known  as  to  the 
re  of  the  enterprise.  There  prevailed  also  a  certain  pre- 
luded on  the  early  opposition  which  the  Company  had  met 

which  the  protracted  delay  in  carrying  out  the  works 

doubt  to  strengthen.     At  that  time  the  shares  were  worth 

francs.     Now  that  the  whole  of  the  money  required  has 

sribed,  and  there  no  longer  remains  any  doubt  as  to  the 

a  of  the  canal  within  a  limited  time,  the  shares  stand  at 
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about  430  francs.  From  sucli  irrational  fluctuations  as  these,  it  is 
obvious  that  mere  speculation  has  at  all  times  greatly  influenced 
their  shares.  There  is  no  real  reason  why  the  loan,  coupled  as  it 
was  with  a  letter}-,  should  have  thus  afibcted  the  shares,  seeing  that 
the  consequent  charges  are  to  be  met  by  the  future  revenues  of  the 
Company,  extending  over  a  period  of  fifty  years. 

A  Commission,  consisting  of  the  leading  engineers  of  the  Company 
and  others  interested  in  the  undertaking,  recently  assembled  in  Paris 
to  regulate  the  conditions  for  the  navigation  of  the  canal.  They 
decided  upon  allowing  both  paddle  and  screw  steamers  to  steam 
through,  at  a  maximum  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour.  Thus  they  will 
pass  from  sea  to  sea  in  about  sixteen  hours.  Sailing  vessels  exceed- 
ing 50  tons  register,  are  to  be  towed  at  a  rate  that  will  admit  of 
their  transit  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  vessels  under  50  tons  register 
are  to  bo  permitted  to  work  their  own  way  through  the  canal. 

There  exist  already  three  large  expanses  of  water — at  Santara, 
Lake  Tirasah,  and  the  Bitter  Lakes — but,  with  a  view  to  afibrding 
additional  facilities  for  navigation,  the  Commission  advised  the  for- 
mation of  ten  basins,  one  at  about  every  eight  miles,  throughout  the 
course  of  the  channel.  Experiments  are  being  made  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  most  cflBcient  means  of  buoying  and  lighting  the 
(^hannel  and  the  lakes.  Port  Said  will  be  lighted  by  two  fourth-class 
hghts,  one  at  the  extremity  of  each  mole ;  two  lesser  lights,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  mouth  of  the  canal ;  and,  finally,  one  inner  first-class 
light,  which  will  be  visible  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  The  latter 
will  be  placed  in  alignment  with  the  direction  of  the  canal.  Suez 
will,  in  like  manner,  be  adequately  lighted  with  five  lights.  As 
regards  the  transit  charge  on  the  tonnage  of  vessels,  it  appears  that 
a  French  vessel  of  300  tons  register  would,  by  English  measurement, 
be  only  about  250  tons  register,  and  according  to  American  measure- 
ment from  150  to  about  200  tons  register.  As  the  question  relative 
to  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  measurement  is  about  to  be  inter- 
nationally considered,  the  Commission,  while  agreeing  that  it  would 
probably  be  best  to  adopt  the  English  measurement,  think  it 
advisable  that  in  the  meantime  the  Company  should  levy  the  dues  in 
accordance  with  each  vessel's  national  register. 

It  remains  for  us  to  consider  what  rights  have  been  reserved  to 
the  Company  on  the  transit  of  vessels.  The  17th  Article  of  the 
Act  of  Concession  runs  as  follows  : — 

**  In  order  to  indemnify  tho  Company  for  the  cost  of  making  and  maintaining- 
the  canal,  wo  authorise  them,  for  as  long  as  their  tenure  lasts,  to  establish 
certain  rates  (which  may  bo  subsequently  modified)  for  ti'ansit,  navigation, 
towage,  and  pilotage,  subject  to  tho  following  conditions : — Ist.  An  identicoL 
transit  due  (as  well  as  other  attendant  charges)  to  bo  levied  equally,  and  without^ 
any  favour  or  distinction  as  to  nationaUty.  2nd.  The  rate  of  this  transit  dae^ 
and  tho  other  charges,  to  be  published  in  all  the  principal  towns  and  seaports* 
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wliicli  "will  bo  affected  by  the  opening  of  the  cxinal,  throo  months  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  navigation.  3rd.  In  no  case  is  the  maximum  of  ton  francs  per 
ton,  or  ten  francs  per  passenger,  to  bo  exceeded.'* 

M.  de  Lesseps  originally  named  3,000,000  tons  as  the  amount  of 
shipping  which  he  anticipated  would  annually  pass  through  the 
canal.  Last  year,  however,  he  stated  to  the  shareholders  that 
the  great  commercial  development  which  has  taken  place  since  the 
formation  of  the  Company  justified  him  in  saying  they  might  now 
reasonably  expect  that  the  amount  would  be  6,000,000  tons  in  the 
gocond  year  after  the  opening  of  the  canal ;  retaining  3,000,000  tons 
i^fi  a  minimum  for  the  first  year.  On  the  same  occasion  he  went  on 
i:0  say,  "Thus  France  will  have  subscribed  the  greater  portion  of 
jrour  capital,  but  England  will  pay  you  the  largest  proportion  of  your 
iJiTidends." 

A  route  that  will  diminish  by  one-half,  the  distance  lying  between 

tlic  two  great  divisions  of  mankind  who  are  at  present  commercially 

dependent  on  ono  another,   that  is  to   say,  between   upwards   of 

250,000,000  of  Europeans  on  one  side,  exporting  their  manufactures 

t€>     Oriental    nations,    representing    in    numbers    an    aggregate   of 

600,000,000,  and  from  whom,  in  return,  they  obtain,  in  raw  material, 

the  jiroducts  of  a  soil  of  wonderful  fertility,  must,  before  many  years 

hav^  elapsed,  become  the  established  channel  of  communication  bj' 

^h£ol  the  greater  portion  of  this  trade  will  be  transported.     We 

^ould  gladly  welcome  the  realisation  of  M.  de  Lesseps'  anticipations ; 

but    xve  cannot  entertain  these  sanguine  views  so  long  as  commercial 

cixt^x^rise  continues  to  feel  the  check  occasioned  by  the  panic  of  1866. 

One   Tesult  of  this  stagnation  has  been  that  freight  can  at  present  be 

^■^^^^ined  at  an  extremely  low  rate  to  and  from  the  East.     Hence 

^^^o  are  many  staple  articles  of  commerce,  and  these  include  the 

less  costly  and  bulky  cargoes,  on  which,  imder  present  circumstances, 

Y^^     transit  duty  of  10  francs  per  ton  would  weigh  heavily,  though 

^^   Itself  not  an  excessive  charge.     Certain  merchandise  of  the  more 

valviable  class,  for  export  and  import,   that  can  bear  the  rates  of 

^^-eaui  freight,  will  doubtless  be  diverted  to  this  route,  whenever  the 

^^«il  is  well   established.^     In    such  shipments,  the  saving  on  a 

^^Uable  consignment,  by  earlier  delivery  in  the  markets,  will  more 

^nan  reimburse  the  transit  dues  on  the  cargo.      The  Netherlands 

^onamigsion,  as  also  the  promoters  of  the  Maritime  Canal  Company, 

J^^Ut  Very  fully  into  the  question  as  to  the  advantages  to  be  gained 

y  failing  vessels  in  taking  the  Suez  route.     The  general  result  then 

arrived  at  was  that  there  would  be  a  saving  in  expense  on  ordinary 

Ab  exports,  this  may  incladc  cotton  goods,  yarns,  woollens,  haberdashery,  copper, 
lUMrdware.  And,  as  imports— cotton,  wool,  ivory,  gums,  coffee ;  silk,  loa,  and  indigo 
^  OalentU;  tea  and  alk  from  China. 
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cargoes,  when  the  season  of  the  voyage  was  such  as  to  enable  the 
owners  to  calculate  on  a  saving  of  about  eighteen  or  twenty  days 
by  the  adoption  of  the  canal  route,  as  compared  with  the  probable 
length  of  the  passage  round  the  Cape.  We  are,  however,  inclined 
to  doubt  if,  in  these  calculations,  they  made  a  sufBcient  allowance 
for  the  heavj'  rate  of  insurance  on  sailing  vessels  in  the  Red  Sea. 
This  amounts  to  4  per  cent.,  or  at  least  double  the  rate  of  insurance 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Bombay  or  Surrachec. 

For  the  purposes  of  navigation  by  sailing  vessels,  this  sea  has, 
since  the  earliest  times,  had  an  unenviable  notoriety.  Notwith- 
standing the  improved  lighting,  and  the  more  extended  knowledge 
that  prevails  regarding  its  navigation,  the  rate  of  insurance  remains 
imchanged ;  and  the  dangers  still  attendant  on  sailing  in  its  waters, 
from  want  of  sea  room,  and  its  numerous  coral  reefs,  are  so  disadvan- 
tageous as  generally  to  preclude  its  adoption  by  mere  sailing  ships 
of  large  size.  Certain  months  there  are,  when  vessels  run  but 
slight  risk,  or  even  the  chance  of  detention  by  unfavourable  winds. 
For  instance,  a  ship  leaving  England  in  August  would  probably 
have  a  fair  wind  both  outward  and  homeward  bound.  Again,  it 
may  occasionally  answer  to  combine  this  route  with  that  round  the 
Cape,  either  for  the  outward  or  homeward  voyage,  provided  that  the 
period  for  navigating  the  Red  Sea  be  made  to  coincide  with  the 
season  during  which  a  favourable  wind  may  generally  be  expected. 
For,  from  March  to  October,  the  prevailing  winds  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Red  Sea,  are  generally 
westerly  and  north-westerly.  Again,  they  are  variable  from  Novem- 
ber to  March  in  the  latter  sea,  though  generally  south-easterly; 
and  this  is  likewise  the  season  when  bad  weather  may  be  expected 
there.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  that  the  winter  months  may 
bo  there  considered  as  favouring  a  return  voyage,  the  whole  of  the 
period  from  March  till  October  is  no  doubt  unfavoiurable  for  sailings 
vessels. 

Another  disadvantage  of  this  sea  is  that,  during  a  great  part  of*" 
the  year,  vessels  are   liable,    either   when  homeward   or   outward— 
bound,  to  encounter  head  winds,  after  traversing  half  its  lengths 
When,  therefore,  we  consider  this  liability  to  delay  in  the  Red  Sea^ 
and  its  overpowering  heat  at  certain  seasons,  a  possible  detention^ 
in  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb  and  of  Gibraltar,  the  heavy  rate  o0^ 
insurance,  and  the  transit  dues,  these,  it  must  be  allowed,  present::^ 
a  formidable  combination  of  objections  to  its  navigation  by  sailing^ 
ships.     However,  wc  believe  that  the  Company  do  not  now  anticipate 
that  any  large  proportion  of  the  regular  traders  will  be  diverted  tc^ 
the  canal  route  ;  but  they  look  forward,  rather,  to  the  speedy  recog — 
nit  ion  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  employment  of 
power  in  trading  with  the  East. 
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With  regard  to  what  has  already  been  accomplished  by  us  towards 
is  conversion,  it  appears  that  in  the  year  1841,  we  built  1,141 
iling  yessels,  registered  tonnage  160,000  ;  and  in  the  same  year  wc 
inched  48  steamers,  registered  tonnage  11,500.  In  1860,  only 
0  sailing  vessels  were  built,  having  the  same  capacity  as  in  1841, 
t  in  that  year  the  number  of  steamers  that  were  launched  was 
0,  registered  tonnage  54,000.  The  last  Parliamentary  return  of 
iam  vessels  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom  shows  that  on  or 
fore  the  1st  of  January,  1868,  there  were  2,889  steam  vessels, 
fistered  tonnage  891,429,  representing  1,910,033  gross  tonnage. 
Admitting  this  great  increase  within  the  last  thirty  years,  more 
)ecially  marked  within  the  last  ten  years,  in  the  number  of 
«aners,  the  proportion  at  present  engaged  in  such  trade  as  would 
d  advantage  in  employing  the  Suez  route  is  so  insignificant  that 
\  fear,  till  such  time  as  it  becomes  remunerative  to  send  the  bulky 
deles  of  commerce  in  steamers,  the  Canal  Company  may  not  find 
eir  revenues  increased  by  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
e  extent  they  have  been  led  to  expect.  We  believe  there  is  only 
le  regularly  established  line  of  steamers  by  the  Cape  for  conveying 
merchandise  between  this  country  and  Eastern  ports.^  It  would 
ppear  that,  in  the  year  1867,  the  exports  and  imports  between 
le  United  Kingdom  and  India,  China,  Japan,  and  the  Australian 
*lonies,  were  2,611,803  tons.  In  the  same  year  the  imports  of 
tton  from  the  East,  conveyed  in  steamers  to  Suez,  and  from  Alex- 
dria  to  the  United  Kingdom,  amounted  to  96,068  bales,  equal 
«i  tonnage  of  24,000  tons,  and  that  of  other  merchandise  of  the 
i^  valuable  class — such  as  silks,  teas,  cofiee,  ivory,  gums,  &c.,  &c. 
^mounted,  in  the  same  year,  to  3,000  tons.  Although  in  itself  this 
^x^tity  is  insignificant,  when  compared  with  the  total  amoimt  of 
Kiage  of  the  Eastern  trade,  it  nevertheless  affords  us  a  sufficiently 
•■IT'  indication  of  what  may  be  expected  to  pass  by  this  route  as 
■^  as  the  communication  with  India,  China,  Japan,  and  the  Aus- 
i^n  colonies  is  opened  to  commerce. 

lie  following  table  gives  the  relative  distances  by  the  Cape  route, 
l)y  the  canal,  from  England,  America,  Bussia,  and  France,  to 


•Saviug. 

^gland  to  Bombay  (in  nautical  miles)  10,860  6,020  4,840 

Kew  Yorit  to  Bombay            ditto  11,620  7,920  3,600 

8t  Petenburg  to  Bombay     ditto  11,610  6,770  4,840 

Xaneillee  to  Bombay            ditto  10,560  4,620  5,940 


ViA  Cape  of 

ViA 

Good  Hoi>c. 

Suez  Canal. 

)           10,860 

6,020 

11,620 

7,920 

11,610 

6,770 

10,560 

4,620 

W  "iTuit  of  Messrs.  Holt  of  Liverpool.  This  line  consists  of  six  steamers,  registered 
•**?«  8,718.  They  nm  between  Liverpool,  the  Mauritius,  Penang,  Singapore,  Hong 
^^  end  Shanghai. 
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But,  as  \7C  before  observed,  the  real  question  is  as  to  tlio  substitution 
of  steam  power,  auxiliary  or  otherwise,  in  lieu  of  sailing  vessels,  for 
the  general  purposes  of  commerce  with  the  East ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  those  who  may  sec  their  interest  in  adopting  the  shorter 
route,  will  be  influenced  by  the  consideration  of  the  time  thereby 
gained.  This  being  the  case,  they  are  not  likely  to  neglect  the  advan- 
tage which  steam  power  places  within  their  reach  for  shortening  the 
time  of  the  voyage,  as  well  as  rendering  the  date  of  arrival  a  matter 
of  punctuality.  In  their  Report  the  Netherlands  Commission 
observed : — 

**  It  is  certain  that  tho  opening  of  the  canal  will  give  a  prodigious  develop 
ment  to  tho  trade  of  the  Mediterranean  seaboard,  and  that  all  the  comme: 
of  those  parts  with  the  most  distant  portions  of  the  East  will  pass  by  steamers 
or  in  auxiliary  steam  vessels." 

Obviously  one  important  reason  wliy  steam  power  has  as  yet  been 
little  employed  in  tho  extended  lines  of  commercial  intercourse  is  tl 
extent   of  stowage  required  for  the  large  quantity  of  coal  to 
carried  when  a  whole  continent  has  to  bo  doubled  or  a  three  or  foi 
thousand  mile  stage  to  be  run.     By  the  canal  route  tho  facilities 

coaling  at  tho  easy  stations  of  Malta,  Port  Said,  Suez,  and  Aden  w yj 

entirely  obviate  the  objection  to  this   employment   of  steamers  /q 

trading  between  Europe  and  the  East. 

The  work  accomplished  monthly  by  the  dredging  machinery,  s^^  — ^](f 
by  the  other  modes  of  excavating,  already  proves  that,  unless  i«      ^y- 
thing  unforeseen  happens,  such  as  an  epidemic  among  the  workup-  »^==»d^ 
the  maritime  canal  will  be  open  by  the  date  named  for  its  cczz^ixb- 
pletion.      So  wide  a  field   is    thus   opened   by  the  effect  this  'M^Sjie 
will  produce  in  diverting  the  commerce  which  now  passes  by      *ic 
route  round  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope — in  use   ever   since  its    dis- 
covery  by  the  Portuguese  in  1497 — and  in  creating,  or  rathex*     in 
reviving  the  large  trade  which,  in  remote   ages,   was  carried     ^^n 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  tho  East,  that  space  does  not  adnciit 
of  our  here  entering  upon  so  many  interesting  subjects.  But  when  "«w^ 
consider  that  Marseilles,  for  example,  will  by  this  means  be  brougj"^** 
within  twenty-five  days  of  Ceylon,  and,  in  a  corresponding 
all  other  French,  Italian,  German,  and  Greek  ports,  it  does 
more  than  probable  that  this  route  will  eventually  absorb  the  great:: 
portion  of  the  trade  and  traffic  to  and  from  tho  Eastern  seas  as 
as  steamers  become  more  generally  employed  for  commercial  purposG^^^^'^' 
The  saving  of  distance  by  the  Suez  route  over  the  Cape  voyage  amoun»— 


to  49  per  cent,  for  English  ports ;  whereas  France,  Southern  Russia 
Italy,  Turkey,  and  Greece,  gain  52  per  cent.     The  extended  coi 
merce  which  this  channel  will  open  to  Mediterranean  shipping  mt^^ 
result  in  Italian  and  Greek  coasters  re-establishing  that  intercour"^^ 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  as  well  as  absorbing)  in  a 
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measure^  the  existing  trade  of  Arabia  and  the  eastern  shores  of 
Africa.  The  important  markets  of  the  Mauritius,  Reunion,  and 
Madagascar  will  bo  easily  within  their  reach.  The  proverbially 
thrifty  habita  and  well-known  seafaring  aptitude  of  both  Italians 
and  Greeks  will  give  them  considerable  advantage  in  competing  with 
our  large  ships  and  more  costly  equipments.  Thus  Italy  and  Greece, 
both  of  which  have  hitherto  carried  on  their  navigation  principally 
within  the  limits  of  the  ports  of  the  Archipelago,  the  shores  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  have  been  in  a  great  measure  de- 
pendent on  northern  traders  for  so  many  commodities,  will  then 
be  able  to  hold  their  own,  in  supplying  such  articles  as  cotton, 
coflTeo,  sugar,  spices,  foreign  woods,  gums,  ivory,  and  various  other 
articles  of  merchandise,  to  the  large  populations  who  are  mainly 
dependent  on  the  Italian  and  Greek  seaboard  for  this  class  of 
imports.  And,  not  the  least  of  its  advantages  to  ourselves  may  be 
the  benefits  it  will  confer  on  our  Indian  Empire  when  the  Punjaub 
;Bnd  Eastern  Bengal  are  connected  by  railways  to  the  western  ports 
of  Bombay  and  Kurrachee. 

Comprehensive  as  this  aspect  no  doubt  is  in  a  commercial  point  of 

-^ew,  the  completion  of  the  canal   will  develop  other  features  of 

importance  and   interest;   but   space  does  not  admit  of  our  here 

entering  on  them.     It  would  seem  to  be  the  desire  of  the  Egyptian 

Oovemment  that  all  nations  should  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  in 

respect  to  the  advantages  which  the  route  will  afibrd  to  their  inter- 

<50ur8e  with  the  East.     It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  the  changes 

*hat  may  within  a  few  years  occur  in  the  commercial,  social,  and 

political  relations  of  countries  lying  on  or  near  this  line  of  ready 

^^tercourse.     By  means  of  this  Egyptian  Bosphorus,  as  it  has  been 

^^^ed,  European  nations  will  come  in  constant  contact  with  many 

'^ciyilised  races,  inhabiting  regions  which  border  on  the  shores  of 

•^^^tia,  and  Africa  on  the  north  and  east. 

▼V'e  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  who  has  been 

^*Ux>iigliout  so  instrumental  in  planning   and  executing  this  great 

^orlc,  nor  are  we  personally  interested  in  this  scheme.     But  having 

^^ii^elves  seen  what  has  been  accomplished  in  overcoming  natural 

^Y^^^iTictions  ;  moreover,  having  in  our  recollection  those  other  grave 

^^^culties  to  which  we  have  alluded  as   successfully  surmounted; 

''^^  Cannot  take  leave  of  this  subject  without  an  expression  of  admira- 

^^oti  for  M.  do  Lesseps  and  his   colleagues,  to  whose  public  spirit 

*^i  dauntless  perseverance   the    world   will  be  indebted  for  the 

^^•Miation  of  this  stupendous  project. 

J.  Clerk. 


Vol.  v.  N.S. 
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Thk  first  physical  investigation  of  any  importance  in  which,  jointly 
with  my  friend  Professor  Knoblauch,  I  took  part,  bore  the  title, 
"The  Magneto-optic  Properties  of  Crystals,  and  the  Belation  of 
Magnetism  and  Diamagnetism  to  Molecular  Arrangement/'  ^    This 
investigation  compelled  me  to  reflect  upon  the  structure  of  crystals, 
on  their  optical  properties  in  relation  to  that  structure,  and  more 
particularly  on  the  striking  phenomena  exhibited  by  many  of  the 
in  the  field  of  a  sufficiently  powerful  magnet.     These  were  evidentl; 
due  to  the  manner  in  which   the  molecules  of  the  crystals  we 
built  together  by  the  force  of  crystallization :  and  it  was  natural,  i 
not  necessary  for  me,  to  employ  such   strength  of  imagination 
I  possessed  in  obtaining  a  mental  picture  of  this  molecular  arch 
tecture.     The   inquiry   gave   a   tinge   and  bias  to  my  subsequ 
scientific  thought,  rendering,  as  it  did,  the  conceptions  and  purs 
of  molecular  physics  pleasant  to  me.     Its  influence  is  to  be 
in  most  of  my  scientific  work.     The  first  lecture,  for  example,  whi 
I  ever  delivered  in  this  theatre,  was  "  On  the  Influence  of  Mate 
Aggregation  on  the  Manifestations  of  Force ; "  by  "  material  a 
gation "  being  meant  the  way  in  which,  by  nature  or  by  art, 
particles  of  matter  are  arranged  together.     In  1853  I  also  pn 
a  paper  "On  Molecular  Influences,"  in  which   common   heat 
made  the  explorer  of  organic  structure.     In  the  "Bakerian 
ture,"  given  before  the  Royal  Society  in  1855,  the  same  idea 
phraseology  crop  out.     The  Bakerian  Lecture  for  1864  bears 
title   "  Contributions  to   Molecular    Physics/'      And   all 
the  investigations  which   have  occupied  mo   during  the  last 
years,  my  wish  and  aim  have  been  to  make  radiant  heat  an  instr'va- 
ment  by  which  to  lay  hold  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter. 

The  labours  now  to  be  considered  lie  in  the  same  direction.    In 
researches  just  referred  to,  I  employed  tubes  of  glass  and  brass,  cal 
for  the  sake  of  distinction,   "  experimental  tubes,"  in  which  ladit^^^ 
heat  was  acted  upon  by   the   gases   and  vapours  subjected  toe: 
amination.  Wishing  two  or  three  months  ago  to  render  visible 
occurred  within  these  tubes  on  the  entrance  of  the  gases  or  va 
I  found  it  necessary  to  intensely  illuminate  their  interiors, 
source  of  illumination  chosen  was  the  electric  light,  the  beam 
which,  converged  by  a  suitable  lens,  was  sent  along  the  axis  of 

(1)  A  discourse  prepared  for  delivery  in  the  Royal  Institution,  on  the  16Ui  of  Januai — ^  ' 
1S69. 

(2)  Philosophical  Magazine,  July,  1850. 
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tube.  The  dirt  and  filth  in  which  we  habitually  live  were  strikingly 
revealed  by  this  method  of  illumination.  For  wash  our  tube  as 
we  might  with  water,  alcohol,  acid,  or  alkali,  until  its  appearance 
in  ordinary  daylight  was  that  of  absolute  purity,  the  delusive  cha- 
racter of  this  appearance  was  in  most  cases  revealed  by  the  electric 
beam.  In  fact,  in  air  so  dirty  as  that  which  supplies  our  lungs — 
and  I  will  not  say  that  we  could  get  on  healthily  without  the 
•*  dirt "  ^ — it  is  not  possible  to  be  more  than  approximately  cleanly. 

Vapours  of  various  kinds  were  sent  into  a  glass  experimental  tube 
a  yard  in  length,  and  about  three  inches  in  diameter.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  vapours  were  perfectly  transparent;  the  tube  when  they 
were  present  appearing  as  empty  as  when  they  were  absent.  In  two 
or  three^  cases,  however,  a  faint  cloudiness  showed  itself  within  the 
tube.  This  caused  me  a  momentary  anxiety,  for  I  did  not  know 
how  far,  in  describing  my  previous  experiments,  actions  might  have 
been  ascribed  to  pure  cloudless  vapour  which  were  really  due  to  those 
newly-observed  nebula).  Intermittent  discomfort,  however,  is  the 
normal  feeling  of  the  investigator;  for  it  drives  him  to  closer 
scrutiny,  to  greater  accuracy,  and  often,  as  a  consequence,  to  new 
discovery.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  nebula)  revealed  by  the  beam 
were  also  generated  by  the  beam,  and  the  observation  opened  a  new 
door  into  that  region  inaccessible  to  sense,  which  embraces  so  much 
cf  the  intellectual  life  of  the  physical  investigator. 

What  are  those  vapours  of  which  we  have  been  speaking? 
THiey  are  aggregates  of  mokcuies,  or  small  masses  of  matter,  and 
«Tery  molecule  is  itself  an  aggregate  of  smaller  parts  called  atmns, 
-A  molecide  of  aqueous  vapour,  for  example,  consists  of  two  atoms  of 
liydrogen,  and  one  of  oxygen.  A  molecule  of  ammonia  consists  of 
tihree  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  one  of  nitrogen,  and  so  of  other 
flnibstances.  Thus  the  molecules,  themselves  inconceivably  small, 
*J^  made  up  of  distinct  parts  still  smaller.  When,  therefore,  a 
'^Qtttpound  vapour  is  spoken  of,  the  corresponding  mental  image  is 
^  aggregate  of  molecules  separated  from  each  other,  though  still 
^ceedingly  near,  each  of  these  being  composed  of  a  group 
®*  litoms  still  nearer  to  each  other.  So  much  for  the  matter  which 
^toTs  into  our  conception  of  a  vapour.'  To  this  must  now  be  added 
^  idea  of  motion.  The  molecules  have  motions  of  their  own  as 
•'*^^«;  their  constituent  atoms  have  also  motions  of  their  own, 
^*^<ih  are  executed  independently  of  those  of  the  molecules ;  just  as 

,  '"'I    Hub  '<diit"  consists  in  great  part  of  organic  germs,  of  the  fdnctions  of  which 

*  J*^^  animal  economy  we  are  as  yet  ignorant. 

^*)  Newton  teemed  to  consider  that  the  moleonles  might  be  rendered  visible  by  micro- 
^^'''^^ ;  but  of  the  atoms  he  appears  to  have  entertained  a  different  opinion.    He  finely 
^*^^^ks : — "  It  seems  impossible  to  see  the  more  secret  and  noble  works  of  nature  within 
^  ^^oipiiiclfli,  by  reason  of  their  transparency."  (Hmchel,  «  On  Light,"  Art  1145.) 

q2 
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the  various  movements  on  the  earth's  surface  arc  executed  indepen- 
dently of  the  orbital  revolution  of  our  planet. 

The  vapour  molecules  are  kept  asimder  by  forces  which,  virtually 
or  actually,  are  forces  of  repulsion.  Between  these  elastic  forces 
and  the  atmospheric  pressure  imder  which  the  vapour  exists,  equi- 
librium is  established  as  soon  as  the  proper  distances  between  the 
molecules  have  been  assumed.  If,  after  this,  the  molecules  be  urged 
nearer  to  each  other  by  a  momentary  force,  they  recoil  as  soon  as  the 
force  is  expended.  If  by  the  exercise  of  a  similar  force  they  be 
separated  more  widely,  when  the  force  ceases  to  act  they  again 
approach  each  other.  The  case  is  diflferent  as  regards  the  constituent 
atoms. 

And  here  let  me  remark  that  we  are  now  upon  the  very  outmost 
verge  of  molecular  physics  ;  and  that  I  am  attempting  to  familiarise 
your  minds  with  conceptions  which  have  not  yet  obtained  universal 
currency  even  among  chemists;  which  many  chemists,  moreover, 
might  deem  imtenable.     But,  tenable  or  untenable,  it  is  of  the  highest 
scientific  importance  to  discuss  them.     Let  us,  then,  look  mentally 
at  our  atoms  grouped  together  to  form  a  molecule.     Every  atom  is  ^ 
held  apart  from  its  neighbours  by  a  force  of  repulsion ;  why,  then,  ^ 
do  not  the  mutually  repellent  members  of  this  group  part  company?^ 
The  molecules  do  separate  from  each  other  when  the  external  pressures^ 
is  lessened  or  removed,  but  the  atoms  do  not.     The  reason  of  thii 
stability  is  that  tico  forces,  the  one  attractive  and  the  other  repulsive 
are  in  operation  between  every  two  atoms  ;  and  the  position  of  eve 
atom — its  distance  from  its  fellows — is  determined  by  the  equilibra — 
tion  of  these  two  forces.     If  the  atoms  come  too  near,  repulsion  pre — 
dominates  and  drives  them  apart ;  if  too  distant,  attraction  predomi — 
nates  and  draws  them  together.      The  point  at  which  attraction 
repulsion  are  equal  to  each  other  is  the  atom's  position  of  equilibrium 
If  not  absolutely  cold — and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  cold 
ness  in  our  comer  of  nature— the  atoms  are  always  in  a  state 
vibration,  their  vibrations  being  executed  to  and  fro  across  thei 
jyosition  sofequ  ilibrium . 

Into  a  vapour  thus  constituted,  we  have  now  to  pour  a  beam 
light.     But  what,  in  the  first  instance,  is  a  beam  of  light  ?     It  is 
train  of  innumerable  waves,  excited  in,  and  propagated  throng 
an  almost  infinitely  attenuated  and  elastic  medium,  which  fills 
space,  and  which  we  name  the  -33ther.     These  waves  of  light  are  n^- 
all  of  the  same  size :  some  of  them  are  much  longer  and  higher  t 
others.     Now  the  short  waves  and  the  long  ones  move  with 
same  rapidity  through  space,  just  as  short  and  long  waves  of 
travel  with  the  same  rapidity  through  air.     Hence  the  shorter  wa 
must  follow  each  other  in  quicker  succession  than  the  longer  on* 
The  different  rapidities  with  which  the  waves  of  light  impinge  u; 
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the  retina,  or  optic  nerve,  give  rise  in  consciousness  to  differences 
of  colour.  There  are,  however,  numberless  waves  emitted  by  the 
sun  and  other  luminous  bodies  which  reach  the  retina,  but  which  are 
incompetent  to  excite  the  sensation  of  light.  If  the  lengths  of  the 
waves  exceed  a  certain  limit,  or  if  they  fall  short  of  a  certain  other 
limit,  they  cannot  generate  vision.  And  it  is  to  be  particularly 
borne  in  mind  that  the  capacitj^  to  produce  light  does  not  depend 
so  much  on  the  strength  of  the  waves,  as  on  their  periods  of  recurrence. 
I  have  often  permitted  waves  to  enter  my  own  eye,  of  a  power  which, 
if  differently  distributed,  would  have  instantly  and  utterly  ruined  the 
optic  nerve,  but  which  failed  to  produce  any  impression  whatever 
•upon  consciousness,  because  their  periods  were  not  those  demanded 
"fcy  the  retina. 

The  elements  of  all  the  conceptions  with  which  we  shall  have 
subsequently  to  deal  are  now  in  your  possession.      And  you  will 
observe  that  though  we  are  speaking  of  things  which  lie  entirely 
I>«yond  the  range  of  the  senses,  the  conceptions  are  as  truly  mechanical 
-fi  they  would  be  if  we  were  dealing  with  ordinary  masses  of  matter, 
with  waves  of  sensible  magnitude.     I  do  not  think  that  any 
•^sally  scientific  mind  at  the  present  day  will  be  disposed  to  draw  a 
betantial  distinction  between  chemical  and  mechanical  phenomena. 
loy  differ  from  each  other  as  regards  the  magnitude  of  the  masses 
^^^'V'olved ;  but  in  this  sense  the  phenomena  of  astronomy  differ,  also, 
those  of  ordinary  mechanics.     The  main  bent  of  the  natural 
.csophy  of  a  future  age  will  probably  be  to  chasten  into  order,  by 
®^il>j  acting  it  to  mechanical    laws,  the  existing  chaos  of  chemical 
Lomena. 
"^Vhether  we  see  rightly  or  wrongly — whether  our  intellection  be 
or  imaginary — it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  science  to  aim 
I>crfect  clearness  in  the  description  of  all  that  comes,  or  seems  to 
?,  within  the  range  of  the  intellect.     For  if  we  are  right,  clear- 
of  utterance  forwards  the  cause    of    right;    while  if  we  are 
;,  it  ensures  the  speedy  correction  of  error.     In  this  spirit,  and 
the  determination  at  all  events  to  speak  plainly,  let  us  deal  with 
^^*^    conceptions  of  aether  waves  and  molecules.     Supposing  a  wave, 
^^  ^  train  of  waves,  to  impinge  upon  a  molecule  so  as  to  urge  all  its 
P^^t^  with  the  same  motion,  the  molecule  would  move  bodily  as  a 
^'^ole,  but  because  they  are   animated  by  a  common  motion  there 
^^^Hd  be  no  tendency  of  its  constituent  atoms  to  separate  from  each 
^^er.    Differential  motions  among  the  atoms  themselves  would  be 
^^^^^"^Bsary  to  effect  a  separation,  and  if  such  motions  be  not  intro- 
^^iced  by  the  shock  of  the  waves,  there  is  no  mechanical  ground  for 
^  decomposition  of  the  molecule. 

*t  18,  however,  difficult  to  conceive  the  shock  of  a  wave,  or  a  train 
^  iraveSy  so  distributed  among  the  atoms  as  to  cause  no  strain 
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amongst  them.  For  atoms  are  of  different  weights,  probably  of 
different  sizes ;  at  all  events  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  ratio  of  the 
mass  of  the  atom  to  the  surface  it  presents  to  the  action  of  the  waves 
is  different  in  different  eases.  If  this  be  so,  and  I  think  the  pro- 
babilities are  immensely  in  favour  of  its  being  so,  then  every  wave 
which  passes  over  a  molecule  tends  to  decompose  it — ^tends  to  carry 
away  from  their  weightier  and  more  sluggish  companions  those  atoms 
which,  in  relation  to  their  mass,  present  the  largest  resisting  surfaces 
to  the  motion  of  the  waves.  The  case  may  be  illustrated  by  reference 
to  a  man  standing  on  the  deck  of  a  ship.  As  long  as  both  of  them 
share  equally  the  motions  of  the  wind  or  of  the  sea,  there  is  no 
tendency  to  separation.  In  chemical  language,  they  are  in  a  state 
of  combination.  But  a  wave  passing  over  it  finds  the  ship  less  rapid 
in  yielding  to  its  motion  than  the  man ;  the  man  is  consequently 
carried  away,  and  we  have  what  may  be  regarded  as  decomposition. 

Thus  the  conception  of  the  decomposition  of  compound  molecules 
by  the  waves  of  cether  comes  to  us  reponmiended  by  d  priori  pro- 
bability.    But  a  closer  examination  of  the  question  compels  us  to 
supplement,  if  not  materially  to  qualify,  this  conception.     It  is  a 
most  remarkable  fact,  that  the  waves  which  have  thus  far  been  found 
most  effectual  in  shaking  a8\mder  the  atoms  of  compound  molecules 
are  those  of  least  mechanical  power.     BUUhjcs^  to  use  a  strong  com- 
parison, are  incompetent  to  produce  effects  which  are  readily  produced 
by  ripples.     It  is,  for  example,  the  violet  and  ultra-violet  rays  of  the 
sun  that  are  most  effectual   in  producing   these  chemical  decom- 
positions ;  and,  compared  with  the  red  and  ultra-red  solar  rays,  the 
energy  of  these  **  chemical  rays "   is  infinitesimal.      This   energy 
would  probably  in  some  cases  have  to  be  multiplied  by  millions  to 
bring  it  up  to  that  of  the  ultra-red  rays ;  and  still  the  latter  ar^ 
powerless  where  the  smaller  waves  are  potent.     We  here  observe  a. 
remarkable  similaritv  between  the  behaviour  of  chemical  molecules^ 
and  that  of  the  human  retina.     The  energy  transmitted  to  the  eye^ 
from  a  candle-flame  half  a  mile  distant  is  more  than  sufficient  tc^ 
inform  consciousness ;  while  waves  of  a  different  period,  possessing^ 
twenty  thousand  million  times  this  energy,  have  been  suffered  toi^ 
impinge  upon  my  own   retina,  with    an   absolute    imconsciousnes^ 
of  any  effect    whatever — mechanical,    physiological,    chemical,   o^' 
thermaL 

Whence,  then,  the  power  of  these  smaller  waves  to  unlock  thi^ 
bonds  of  chemical  imion  ?  If  it  be  not  a  result  of  their  strength,  i-i5 
must  be,  as  in  the  case  of  vision,  a  result  of  their  periods  of  recur- 
rence. But  how  are  we  to  figure  this  action  ?  I  should  say  thus  - 
the  shock  of  a  single  wave  produces  no  more  than  an  infinitesimal 
effect  upon  an  atom  or  a  molecule.  To  produce  a  larger  effect,  tk^ 
motion  must  accumulate,  and    for    wave-impulses   to   accumulat^^ 
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they  must  arrive  in  periods  identical  with  the  periods  of  vibra- 
tion o{  the  atoms  on  which  they  impinge.  In  this  case  each  succes- 
sive wave  finds  the  atom  in  a  position  which  enables  that  wave  to  add 
its  shock  to  the  simi  of  the  shocks  of  its  predecessors.  The  effect  is 
mechanically  the  same  as  that  due  to  the  timed  impulses  of  a  boy 
upon  a  swing.  The  single  tick  of  a  clock  has  no  appreciable  efiect 
upon  the  unvibrating  and  equally  long  pendulimi  of  a  distant 
dock ;  but  a  succession  of  ticks,  each  of  which  adds,  at  the  proper 
moment,  its  infinitesimal  push  to  the  sum  of  the  pushes  preceding  it, 
will,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  set  the  second  clock  going.  So  likewise  a 
single  puff  of  air  against  the  prong  of  a  heavy  tuning-fork  produces 
no  sensible  motion,  and,  consequently,  no  audible  sound;  but  a 
succession  of  pu£&,  which  follow  each  other  in  periods  identical  with 
the  tuning-fork's  period  of  vibration,  will  render  the  fork  sonorous. 
I  think  the  chemical  action  of  light  is  to  be  regarded  in  this  way. 
Fact  and  reason  point  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  heaping  up 
of  motion  on  the  atoms,  in  consequence  of  their  synchronism  with  the 
shorter  waves,  that  causes  them  to  part  company.  This  I  take  to  be 
^e  mechanical  cause  of  these  decompositions  which  are  effected  by 
*he  waves  of  aether. 

And  now  let  us  return  to  that  faint  cloudiness,  already  mentioned, 

which,  as  from  a  germ,  these  considerations  and  speculations 

sprung.     It  has  been  long  known  that  light  effected  the  decom- 

jx^sition  of  a  certain  number  of  bodies.     The  transparent  iodide  of 

^<Ji.^l,  or  of  methyl,  for  example,  becomes  brown  and  opaque  on 

;i>08ure  to  light,  through  the  discharge  of  its  iodine.     The  art  of 

otography  is  founded  on  the  chemical  actions  of  light,  so  that  it  is 

U  known  that  the  effects  for  which  the  foregoing  theoretic  con- 

^^•i^rations  would  have  prepared  us,  are  not  only  probable,   but 


>ut  the   method    employed   in   the   experiments  in  which   the 

iness  above  referred  to  was  observed,  and  which  consists  simply 

offering  the  vapours  of  volatile  substances  to  the  action  of  light, 

^^^^fcles  us  not  only  to  give  such  experiments  a  beautiful  form,  but 

to  give  a  vast  extension  to  the  operations  of  light,  or  rather  of 

it  force,  as  a  chemical  agent.     It  also  enables  us  to  illustrate  in 

laboratories  actions  which  have  been  hitherto  performed  only  in 

laboratory  of  nature.     A  few  of  these  actions  of  a  representative 

^*^^.xracter  I  have  now  to  bring  before  you ;  and,  in  doing  so,  I  will 

^'^^  advantage  of  the  fact  that,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  one  or 

^'^^^'^  of  the  substances  into  which  the  waves  of  light  break  up 

^^^^^pound  molecules  are  comparatively  invoiatile.     These  products  of 

'^^^mpoaition  require  a  greater  heat  than  is  required  by  the  vapours 

L  TOni  inrhich  they  are  derived  to  keep  them  in  the  gaseous  form ;  and 

m         °^^iMie,  if  the  space  in  which  these  new  bodies  are  liberated  be  of 
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the  proper  temperature^  they  will  not  remain  in  the  vaporous  eon 
tion,  but  will  precipitate  themselves  as  liquid  particles,  thus  formi 
visible  clouds  upon  the  beam  to  the  action  of  which  they  owe  th 
existence. 

We  will  now  conmience  our  illustrative  experiments.  I  hold 
my  hand  a  little  flask,  which  is  stopped  by  a  cork,  pierced  in  t 
places.  Through  one  orifice  passes  a  narrow  glass  tube,  wk 
terminates  immediately  under  the  cork ;  through  the  other  oril 
passes  a  similar  tube,  descending  to  the  bottom  of  the  little  fla 
which  is  filled  to  a  height  of  about  an  inch  with  a  transparent  liqu 
The  name  of  this  liquid  is  nitrite  of  a  my  I,  in  every  molecule  of  wh 
we  have  5  atoms  of  carbon,  11  of  hydrogen,  1  of  nitrogen,  and  2 
oxygen.  Upon  this  group  the  waves  of  our  electric  light  will 
immediately  let  loose.  The  large  horizontal  tube  that  you  see  be£ 
you  is  what  I  have  called  an  "  experimental  tube ;"  it  is  conned 
with  our  small  flask,  a  stop-cock,  however,  intervening  betw< 
them,  by  means  of  which  the  passage  between  the  flask  and  ' 
experimental  tube  can  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure.  The  otl 
tube,  passing  through  the  cork  of  the  flask  and  descending  into 
liquid,  is  connected  with  a  U-shaped  vessel,  filled  with  fragments 
clean  glass,  covered  with  sulphuric  acid.  In  front  of  the  U-sha] 
vessel  is  a  narrow  tube  stuffed  with  cotton-wool.  At  one  end 
the  experimental  tube,  is  our  electric  lamp ;  and  here,  finally,  is 
air-pump,  by  means  of  which  the  tube  has  been  exhausted.  "^ 
are  now  ready  for  experiment. 

Opening  the  cock  cautiously,  the  air  of  the  room  passes,  in 
first  place,  through  the  cotton- wool,  which  holds  back  the  number] 
organic  germs  and  inorganic  dust-particles  floating  in  the  atr 
sphere.  The  air,  thus  cleansed,  passes  into  the  U-shaped  ves 
where  it  is  dried  by  the  sulphuric  acid.  It  then  descends  throi: 
the  narrow  tube  to  the  bottom  of  the  little  flask,  and  escapes  th 
through  a  small  orifice  into  the  liquid.  Through  this  it  bubb 
loading  itself  to  some  extent  with  the  nitrite  of  amyl  vapour,  i 
then  the  air  and  vapour  enter  the  experimental  tube  together. 

The  closest  scrutiny  would  now  fail  to  discover  anything  vrii 
this  tube ;  it  is,  to  all  appearance,  absolutely  empty.  The  air  i 
the  vapour  are  both  invisible.  We  will  permit  the  electric  beam 
play  upon  this  vapour.  The  lens  of  the  lamp  is  so  situated  as 
render  the  beam  slightly  convergent,  the  focus  being  formed 
the  vapour  at  about  the  middle  of  the  tube.  You  wiU  notice  H 
the  tube  remains  dark  for  a  moment  after  the  turning  on  of  the  bea 
but  the  chemical  action  will  be  so  rapid  that  attention  is  requisite 
mark  this  interval  of  darkness.  I  ignite  the  lamp ;  the  tube  fo: 
moment  seems  empty;  but  suddenly  the  beam  darts  through 
luminous  white  cloud,  which  has  banished  the  preceding  darkni 
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It  has,  in  fact,  shaken  asunder  the  molecules  of  the  nitrite  of  amyl, 
i3Uid  brought  down  upon  itself  a  shower  of  liquid  particles  which 
<^^U8e  it  to  flash  forth  in  your  presence  like  a  solid  luminous  spear. 
Jt  is  worth  w^hile  to  mark  how  this  experiment  illustrates  the  fact, 
-tlut  however  intense  a  luminous  beam  may  be,  it  remains  invisible 
^ess  it  has  something   to   shine  upon.      Space,  though  traversed 
the  ravs  from  all  suns  and  all  stars,  is  itself  unseen.     Not  even 
te  aither  which  fills  space,  and  whose  motions  arc  the  light  of  the 
iiVerse,  is  itself  visible. 
ITou  notice  that  the  end  of  the  experimental  tube  most  distant  from 
tlie  lamp  is  free  from  <jloud.     Now  the  nitrite  of  amyl  vapour  is  there 
aisOy  but  it  is  unaffected  by  the  powerful  beam  passing  through  it.     Let 
us  Tx:iake  the  transmitted  beam  more  concentrated  by  receiving  it  on  a 
con. crave  silver  mirror,  and  causing  it  to  return  by  reflection  into  the 
tiil>o.    It  is  still  powerless.     Though  a  cone  of  light  of  extraordinary 
int^^xisity  now  traverses  the  vapour,  no  precipitation  occurs,  no  trace 
of  c^loud  is  formed.     Why  ?     Because  the  very  small  portion  of  the 
t>ea.in  competent  to  decompose  the  vapour  is  quite  exhausted  by  its 
^'ox-lc  in  the  frontal  portions  of  the  tube.     The  great  body  of  the 
liglit:  which  remains,  after  this  sifting  out  of  the  few  effectual  rays, 
lias  no  power  over  the  molecules  of  nitrite  of  amyl.     We  have  here, 
stri  Icingly  illustrated,  what  has  been  already  stated  regarding  the  in- 
fluence oi period,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  sfrength.    For  the  portion 
^f    the  beam  which  is  here  ineffectual  has  probably  more  than  a 
iJ^illion  times  the  absolute  energy  of  the  effectual  portion.     It  is 
orxorgy  specially  related  to  the  atoms  that  we    here  need,  which 
specially  related  energy  being  possessed  by  the  feeble  waves,  invests 
tneni  with  their  extraordinary  power.  When  the  experimental  tube  is 
^^GvoTsed  so  as  to  bring  the  undecomposed  vapours  under  the  action  of 
the  wmftcd  beam,  you  have  instantly  this  fine  luminous  cloud  precipi- 
tated. 

Tlie  light  of  the  sun  also  effects  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrite  of 
amyl  vapour.  A  small  room  in  the  Royal  Institution,  into  which  the 
^^li  shone,  was  partially  darkened,  the  light  being  permitted  to  enter 
through  an  open  portion  of  the  window- shutter.  In  the  track  of  the 
^am  ^j^g  placed  a  large  plano-convex  lens,  which  formed  a  fine  con- 
^^^gent  cone  in  the  dust  of  the  room  behind  it.     The  experimental 

^w  ^as  filled  in  the  laboratory,  covered  with  a  black  cloth,  and 
^J^ed  into  the  partially  darkened  room.  On  thrusting  one  end  of 
^^  tube  into  the  cone  of  rays  behind  the  lens,  precipitation  within 

^  Cone  was  copious  and  immediate.  The  vapour  at  the  distant  end 
^**o  tube  was  shielded  by  that  in  front ;  but  on  reversing  the  tube, 

*^^iid  and  similar  splendid  cone  was  precipitated. 

/^^^  lot  us  pause  for  a  moment  and  glance  at  the  ground  over 

^*^  we  have  passed.     We  have  defined  a  vapour  as  an  aggregate 
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of  molecules  mutually  repellent,  but  hindered  firom  indefinitely  re- 
treating from  each  other  by  an  external  pressure.  We  have  defined 
a  molecule  as  an  aggregate  of  atoms  maintained  in  positions  of  equi- 
librium by  the  equalised  action  of  two  opposing  forces,  and  always 
oscillating  to  and  fro  across  those  positions.  We  have  defined  a 
beam  of  light  as  a  train  of  innumerable  waves,  and  have  illustrated 
their  chemical  action.  AVe  have  learned  that  it  is  not  the  mag- 
nitude or  power  of  the  waves,  so  much  as  their  periods  of  recurrence, 
that  renders  them  effectual  as  chemical  agents.  We  have  also 
seen,  how  the  luminous  beam  is  sifted  by  the  vapour  which  it 
decomposes,  and  deprived  of  those  i*ays  which  are  competent  to  effect 
the  decomposition.  The  effects,  moreover,  obtained  with  the  electric 
beam  are  also  produced  by  the  beams  of  the  sun. 

And  here  I  would  ask  you  to  make  familiar  to  your  minds  the 
idea  that  no  chemical  action  can  be  produced  by  a  ray  that  does  not 
involve  the  destruction  of  the  ray.  But  the  term  **  ray  "  is  unsatis- 
factory to  us  at  present,  when  our  desire  is  to  abolish  all  vagueness, 
and  to  affix  a  definite  physical  significance  to  each  of  our  terms. 
Abandoning  the  term  ray  as  loose  and  indefinite,  we  have  to  fix  our 
thoughts  upon  the  tcares  of  light ;  and  to  render  clear  to  our  minds 
that  those  waves  which  produce  chemical  action  do  so  by  delivering  up 
their  own  motion  to  the  molecules  which  they  decompose.  We  have 
here  forestalled  to  some  extent  a  question  of  great  importance  in 
molecular  physics,  which,  however,  is  worthy  of  being  fixed  more 
definitely  in  your  mind.  It  is  this : — when  the  waves  of  aether  are  in- 
tercepted by  a  compound  vapour,  is  the  motion  of  the  waves  transferred 
to  the  molecules  of  the  vapour,  or  to  the  atoms  of  the  molecules  P  We 
have  thus  far  leaned  to  the  conclusion  that  the  motion  is  communi- 
cated to  the  atoms  ;  for  if  not  to  these  individually,  why  should  they 
be  shaken  asunder  ?  The  question,  however,  is  capable  of,  and  is 
worthy  of,  another  test,  the  bearing  and  significance  of  which  you  will 
immediately  appreciate. 

As  already  explained,  the  molecules  are  held  in  their  positions  of 
equilibrium  by  their  mutual  repulsion  on  the  one  side,  and  by  an 
external  pressure  on  the  other.  Their  rate  of  vibration,  if  they 
vibrate  at  all,  must  depend  upon  the  elastic  force  which  they  mutually 
exert.  If  this  force  be  changed,  the  rate  of  vibration  most 
change  along  with  it ;  and  after  the  change  the  molecules  could  no 
longer  absorb  the  waves  which  they  absorbed  prior  to  the  change. 
Now  the  elastic  force  between  molecule  and  molecule  is  utterly  altered 
when  a  vapour  passes  to  the  liquid  state.  Hence,  if  the  liquid 
absorbs  waves  of  the  same  period  as  its  vapour,  it  is  a  proof  that  the 
absorption  is  not  effected  by  the  molecules.  Let  us  be  perfectly  dear 
on  this  important  point.  Those  waves  are  absorbed  whose  vibrations 
synchronise  with  those  of  the  molecules  or  atoms  on  which  they  im* 
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pinge ;  a  prinoi^e  which  is  sometimes  expressed  by  saying  that  bodies 
radiate  and  absorb  the  same  rays.  This  great  law,  as  you  know,  is  the 
foondaticMi  of  spectrum-analysis ;  it  enabled  Kirchhoff  to  explain  the 
lines  of  Frauenhofer,  and  to  determine  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  sun.  If  then,  after  such  a  change  as  that  involyed 
in  the  passage  of  a  yapour  to  the  liquid  state,  the  same  waves  are 
absorbed  as  were  absorbed  prior  to  the  passage,  it  is  a  proof  that  the 
molecules,  which  must  have  utterly  changed  their  periods,  cannot  be 
the  seat  of  the  absorption  ;  and  we  are  driven  to  conclude  that  it  is 
to  the  atamsy  whose  rates  of  vibration  are  unchanged  by  the  change 
^  ^^ggr^gc^tion,  that  the  wave-motion  ia  transferred.  If  experiment 
should  prove  this  identity  of  action  on  the  part  of  a  vapour  and  its 
liquid,  it  would  establish  in  a  new  and  striking  manner  the  conclusion 
to  which  we  have  previously  leaned. 

We  will  now  resort  to  the  experimental  test.  In  front  of  this 
experimental  tube,  which  contains  a  quantity  of  the  nitrite  of  amyl 
vapour,  is  placed  a  glass  cell  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  filled 
with  the  liquid  nitrite  of  amyl.  I  send  the  electric  beam  first  through 
the  liquid,  and  then  through  its  vapour.  The  luminous  power  of  this 
beam  is  very  great,  but  it  can  make  no  impression  upon  the  vapour. 
The  liquid  has  robbed  it  completely  of  its  effective  waves.  I  remove 
the  liquid ;  chemical  action  immediately  commences,  and  in  a  moment 
we  have  the  apparently  empty  tube  filled  with  this  bright  cloud,  pre- 
cipitated by  one  portion  of  the  beam,  and  illuminated  by  another.  I 
le-introduce  the  liquid ;  the  chemical  action  instantly  ceases.  I  again 
remove  the  liquid,  and  the  action  commences  once  more.  Thus  we 
uncover  in  part  the  secrets  of  this  world  of  molecules  and  atoms. 

Instead  of  employing  air  as  the  vehicle  by  which  the  vapour  is 
carried  into  the  experimental  tube,  we  may  employ  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
or  nitrogen.  With  hydrogen  curious  effects  are  observed,  due  to  the 
nnking  of  the  clouds  through  the  extremely  light  gas  in  which  they 
float.  They  illustrate,  without  proving,  the  argument  of  those  who 
ny  that  the  clouds  of  our  own  atmosphere  could  not  float  if  the 
fiood  particles  were  not  little  bladders,  instead  of  full  spheres. 
Before  you  is  a  tube  filled  with  the  nitrite  of  amyl  vapour,  which 
has  been  carried  into  the  tube  by  hydrogen  gas.  On  sending  the 
beam  through  the  tube  a  delicate  bluish- white  cloud  is  precipitated. 
A  few  strokes  of  the  pump  clear  the  tube  of  this  cloud,  but  leave  a 
residue  of  vapour  behind.  Again  turning  in  the  beam  we  have  a 
aeooiid  cloud,  more  delicate  than  the  first,  precipitated.  This  may 
be  done  half-a-dozen  times  in  succession.  A  residue  of  vapour  will 
still  linger  in  the  tube  sufficient  to  yield  a  cloud  of  exquisite  delicacy, 
ho4h  as  regards  colour  and  textiire. 

Besides  the  nitrite  of  amyl  a  great  nimiber  of  other  substances 
night  be  employed,  which,  like  the  nitrite,  have  been  hitherto  not 
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known  to  be  chemically  susceptible  to  light.  But  I  confine  myself 
at  present  to  this  representative  case.  One  point,  however,  in  addi- 
tion I  wish  to  illustrate,  chiefly  because  the  eflfect  is  the  same  in  kind 
as  one  of  great  importance  in  nature.  In  our  atmosphere  you  know 
floats  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  furnishes  food  to  the  vegetable  world. 
But  this  food  could  not  be  consumed  by  plants  and  vegetables  without 
the  intervention  of  the  sun's  rays.  And  yet,  as  far  as  we  know, 
these  rays  are  powerless  upon  the  free  carbonic  acid  of  our  atmo- 
sphere. The  sun  can  only  decompose  the  gas  when  it  is  drunk  in  by 
the  leaves  of  plants.  In  the  leaves  it  is  in  close  proximity  with  sub- 
stances ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  loosening  of  the  molecules  of 
the  carbonic  acid  by  the  waves  of  light.  Incipient  disunion  being 
introduced  by  the  solar  rays,  the  carbon  of  the  gas  is  seized  upon 
by  the  leaf  and  appropriated,  while  the  oxygen  is  discharged  into 
the  atmosphere. 

The  experimental  tube  now  before  you  contains  a  quantity  of  a 
different  vapour  from  that  which  we  have  hitherto  employed.  The 
liquid  from  which  this  vapour  is  derived  is  called  the  nitrite  of  butyl. 
On  sending  the  electric  beam  through  the  vapour,  which  has  been 
carried  in  by  air,  the  chemical  action  is  scarcely  sensible.  I  add 
to  the  vapour  a  quantity  of  air  which  has  been  permitted  to  bubble 
through  hydrochloric  acid.  When  the  beam  is  now  turned  on, 
so  rapid  is  the  action,  and  so  dense  the  clouds  precipitated,  that 
you  could  hardly  by  an  effort  of  attention  observe  the  dark  interval 
which  preceded  the  precipitation  of  the  cloud.  This  enormous  aug- 
mentation of  the  action  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  hydrochloric  acid. 
Like  the  chlorophyl  in  the  leaves  of  plants,  it  takes  advantage  o 
the  loosening  of  the  molecules  of  nitrite  of  butyl  by  the  waves  o 
the  electric  light. 


In  these  experiments  we  have  employed  a  luminous  beam  fa 
two  different  purposes.  A  small  portion  of  it  has  been  devoted 
the  decomposition  of  our  vapours,  while  the  great  body  of  the  lights 
has  served  to  render  luminous  the  clouds  resulting  from  the  decom — 
position.  It  is  possible  to  impart  to  these  clouds  any  required  degrees 
of  tenuity,  for  it  is  in  our  power  to  limit  at  pleasure  the  amount  o^ 
vapour  in  our  experimental  tube.  When  the  quantity  is  duly  limited^ 
the  precipitated  particles  are  at  first  inconceivably  small,  defying  the^ 
highest  microscopic  power  to  bring  them  within  the  range  of  vision-^ 
Probably  their  diameters  might  then  be  expressed  in  millionths  o^ 
an  inch.  They  grow  gradually,  and  as  they  augment  in  size,  thro^i^ 
from  them,  by  reflection,  a  continually  increasing  quantity  of  wave— - 
motion,  until,  finally,  the  cloud  which  they  form  becomes  so  Imninou^ 
as  to  fill  this  theatre  with  light.  During  the  growth  of  the  parti— ' 
cles  the  most  splendid  iridescences  are  often  exhibited.    Such  I  har^ 
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sometimes  seen  with  delight  and  wonder  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Alps,  but  never  anything  so  gorgeous  as  those  which  our  laboratory 
experiments  reveal.  It  is  not,  however,  with  the  iridescences, 
however  beautiful  they  may  be,  that  wc  have  now  to  occupy  our 
thoughts,  but  with  other  effects  which  bear  upon  the  two  great 
standing  enigmas  of  meteorology — the  colour  of  the  sky  and  the 
JJoIarisation  of  its  light. 

And  here  let  mo  briefly  say  that,  were  it  not  for  the  stimulus 

imparted  to  me  by  the  private  correspondence  of  a  celebrated  man,  I 

siould  not  have  entered  upon  the  investigation  of  these  subjects  so 

^ooxi.    In  reference  to   the   effects  of  light  which  you   have  just 

Tfritiiessed,  Sir  John  Herschel  wrote  to  me  thus  : — "  It  is  a  class  of 

2-acI rations  eminently  calculated  to  set  one  thinking,  and  it  seems  to 

liav^e  had  that  effect  upon  you  to  excellent  purpose.     I  am  glad  it 

lia^    brought  you  into  contact  with  the  blue  colour  of  the  sky ;  still 

more  so  if  it  should  lead  you  to  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 

pola.ri8ation  of  sky-light."     The   letter   went   on  to  treat  of  "this 

hystericus  and  beautiful  phenomenon "  in  a  manner  which  excited 

^^     nae  the  strong  desire  to  throw,  if  possible,  some  certain  light 

^pon.  a  question  regarding  which  the  most  divergent  opinions  and 

spooiilations  were  afloat  among  our  most  eminent  scientific  men. 

-^ii^t,  then,  with  regard  to  the  colour  of  the  sky ;  how  is  it  pro- 
^u.oed,  and  can  we  not  reproduce  it  ?  This  colour  has  not  the  same 
^^^8"^^  as  that  of  ordinary  colouring  matter,  in  which  certain  portions 
^*  "tile  white  solar  light  are  extinguished,  the  colour  of  the  substances 
P^^^g  that  of  the  portion  which  remains.  A  violet  is  blue  because 
^^®  naolecular  texture  enables  it  to  quench  the  green,  yellow,  and  red 
^^^^tituents  of  white  light,  and  to  allow  the  blue  free  transmission. 
"^  S^i'anium  is  red  because  its  molecular  texture  is  such  as  quenches 
*-*-  my s  except  the  red.  Such  colours  are  called  colours  of  absorption ; 
^^t  the  hue  of  the  sky  is  not  of  this  character.  The  blue  light  of  the 
is  all  reflected  light,  and  were  there  nothing  in  our  atmosphere 
^  petent  to  reflect  the  solar  rays  we  should  see  no  blue  firmament, 
^t  should  look  into  the  darkness  of  infinite  space.  The  reflection  of  the 
.  ^^  is  effected  by  perfectly  colourless  particles.  Smallness  of  size  alone 
^^^^uisite  to  ensure  the  selection  and  reflection  of  this  colour.  Of 
^*-^  th.e  visual  waves  emitted  by  the  sun,  the  shortest  and  smallest  are 
^^ose  which  correspond  to  the  colour  blue.  On  such  waves  small 
P^^iacles  have  more  power  than  upon  large  ones,  hence  the  predomi- 
^^^ce  of  blue  colour  in  all  light  reflected  from  exceedingly  small 
^^^cles.  The  crimson  glow  of  the  Alps  in  the  evening  and  in  the 
^^^Hxiiig  is  due,  on  the  other  hand,  to  transmitted  light ;  that  is  to 
^y»  to  Ught  which  in  its  passage  through  great  atmospheric  distances 
**•  its  blue  constituents  sifted  out  of  it  by  repeated  reflection. 
^^    is  poasibley  as  stated,  by  duly  regulating    the  quantity  of 
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yapour,  to  make  our  precipitated  particles  grow  fix>m  an  infini- 
tesimal and  altogether  ultra-microscopic  size  to  masses  of  sensible 
magnitude ;  and  by  means  of  these  particles,  in  a  certain  stage  of 
their  growth,  we  can  produce  a  blue  which  shall  rival,  if  it  does  not 
transcend,  that  of  the  deepest  and  purest  Italian  sky.  Let  this  point 
be  in  the  first  place  established.  Associated  with  our  experimental 
tube  is  a  barometer,  the  mercurial  column  of  which  now  indicates 
that  the  tube  is  exhausted.  Into  the  tube  I  introduce  a  quantity  of 
the  mixed  air  and  nitrite  of  butyl  vapour  sufficient  to  depress  the  mer- 
curial column  one- twentieth  of  an  inch ;  that  is  to  say,  the  air  and 
vapour  together  exert  a  pressure  of  one  six-hundredth  of  an  atmo- 
sphere. I  now  add  a  quantity  of  air  and  hydrochloric  acid  sufficient 
to  depress  the  mercury  half  an  inch  further,  and  into  this  compound 
and  highly  attenuated  atmosphere  I  discharge  the  beam  of  the  electric 
light.  The  effect  is  slow ;  but  gradually  within  the  tube  arises  this 
splendid  azure,  which  strengthens  for  a  time,  reaches  a  maximum,  of 
depth  and  purity,  and  then,  as  the  particles  grow  larger,  passes  into 
whitish  blue.  This  experiment  is  representative,  and  it  illustrates  a 
general  principle.  Various  other  colourless  substances  of  the  most 
diverse  properties,  optical  and  chemical,  might  be  ^nployed  for  this 
experiment.  The  incipient  cloud  in  every  case  would  exhibit  this 
superb  blue ;  thus  proving  to  demonstration  that  particles  of  infini- 
tesimal size,  without  any  colour  of  their  own,  and  irrespectire  of 
those  optical  properties  exhibited  by  the  substance  in  a  massive  state, 
are  competent  to  produce  the  colour  of  the  sky. 

But  there  is  another  subject  connected  with  our  firmament,  of  a 
more  subtle  and  recondite  character  than  even  its  colour.  I  mean 
that  '^mysterious  and  beautiful  phenomenon,"^  the  polarisation  of 
the  light  of  the  sky.  The  polarity  of  a  magnet  consists  in  its  twB- 
endedness,  both  ends,  or  poles,  acting  in  opposite  ways.  Polar  forces, 
as  most  of  you  know,  are  those  in  which  the  duality  of  attraction  and 
repulsion  is  manifested.  And  a  kind  of  two-sidednesa — ^noticed  by 
Huygens,  commented  on  by  Newton,  and  discovered  by  a  French 
philosopher,  named  Malus,  in  a  beam  of  light  which  had  been  reflected 
from  one  of  the  windows  of  the  Luxembourg  Palace  in  Paris — ^receives 
the  name  o{ polarisation.  We  must  now,  however,  attach  a  distinctness 
to  the  idea  of  a  polarised  beam,  which  its  discoverers  were  not  able  to 
attach  to  it.  For  in  their  day  men's  thoughts  were  not  sufficiently 
ripe,  nor  optical  theory  sufficiently  advanced,  to  seize  upon  or  ex- 
press the  physical  meaning  of  polarisation.  When  a  gun  is  fired,  the 
explosion  is  propagated  as  a  wave  through  the  air.  The  shells  of 
air,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  surrounding  the  centre  of  concussion,  are 
successively  thrown  into  motion,  each  shell  yielding  up  its  motion 
to  that  in  advance  of  it,  and  returning  to  its  position  of  equilibrium. 

(1)  Hemchel'8  **  MeteocDlogy,"  Art  288. 
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Thus,  wliile  the  toave  travels  through  long  distances,  each  individual 
particle  of  air  concerned  in  its  transmission  performs  merely  a  small 
excursion  to  and  fro.^  In  the  case  of  sound,  the  vibration  of  the  air- 
particles  are  executed  in  the  direction  in  which  the  sound  travels. 
They  are  therefore  called  longitudinal  vibrations.  In  the  case  of  light, 
on  the  contrary,  the  vibrations  are  tramversal;  that  is  to  say,  the 
individual  particles  of  aether  move  to  and  fro  across  the  direction  in 
which  the  light  is  propagated.  In  this  respect  waves  of  light 
resemble  ordinary  water-waves,  more  than  waves  of  sound.  In  the 
case  of  an  ordinary  beam  of  light,  the  vibrations  of  the  sether 
particles  are  executed  in  every  direction  perpendicular  to  it ;  but  let 
the  beam  impinge  obliquely,  upon  a  plane  glass  surface,  as  in  the 
case  of  Malus,  the  portion  reflected  will  no  longer  have  its  particles 
vibrating  in  all  directions  round  it.  By  the  act  of  reflection,  if  it 
occur  at  the  proper  angle,  the  vibrations  are  all  confined  to  a  single 
plane,  and  light  thus  circumstanced  is  called  plane  polarised  light, 

A  beam  of  light  passing  through   ordinary  glass   executes  its 

v^^rations  within  the  substance  exactly  as  it  would  do  in  air,  or  in 

a^^her-filled  space.     Not  so  when  it  passes  through  many  transparent 

crystals.     For  these  have  also  their  two-sidedness,  the  arrangement 

o-^  their  particles  being  such  as  to  tolerate  vibrations  only  in  certain 

d^£xiite  directions.     There  is  the  well-known  crystal  tourmaline, 

shows  a  marked  hostility  to  all  vibrations  executed  at  right 

es   to  the  axis  of  the  crystal.     It   speedily  extinguishes   such 

^^t^i^ations,   while   those   executed  parallel  to   the   axis   are   freely 

P**<^I>agated.     The  consequence  is,  that  a  beam  of  light,  after  it  has 

P^^^^^d    through   any   thickness   of    this   crystal,   emerges   from  it 

P*>«-^xn8ed.     So  also  as  regards  the  beautifiil  crystal  known  as  Iceland 

^P^""**,  or  as  doubly-refracting  spar.  •  In  one  direction,  but  in  one  only, 

^*'  ^l^ows  the  neutrality  of  glass ;  in  all  other  directions  it  splits  the 

of  light  passing  through  it  into  two  distinct  halves,  both  of 

are  perfectly  polarised,  their  vibrations  being  executed  in  two 

P^^'^^s,  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

-*'t;    is  possible  by  a  suitable  contrivance  to  get  rid  of  one  of  the 

^^^^    polarised  beams  into  which  Iceland  spar  divides  an  ordinary 

of  light.     This  was  done  so  ingeniously  and  effectively  by  a 

named    Nicol,    that    the   Iceland    spar,    cut   in   his   fashion, 

^     ^ow  universaUy  known   as  Nicol's  prism.     Such   a  prism  can 

P^|^i4se  a  beam  of  light,  and  if  the  beam,  before  it  impinges  on  the 

^^'^^iia  be  already  polarised,  in  one  position  of  the  prism  it  is  stopped, 

^*^e  in  another  position  it  is  transmitted.    Our  way  is  now,  to  some 

^^^^Ht,  cleared  towards  an   examination  of  the  light  of  the  sky. 

*^^king  at  various  points  of  the  blue  firmament  through  a  Nicol's 

L  V^^^m,  and  taming  the  prism  round  its  axis,  we  soon  notice  variations 

%  (1)  "  Lectnros  on  Sound,"  p.  3.    (Longmans.) 
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of  the  brightness  of  the  sky.  In  certain  positions  of  the  spar,  and 
from  certain  points  of  the  firmament,  the  light  appears  to  be  wholly 
transmitted,  while,  looking  at  the .  same  points,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  turn  the  prism  round  its  axis  through  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees 
to  materially  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  light.  On  close  scrutiny 
it  is  found  that  the  difference  produced  by  the  rotation  of  the  prism 
is  greatest  when  tlie  sky  is  regarded  in  a  direction  at  right  angles 
to  that  of  the  solar  rays  through  the  air.  Let  me  describe  a  few 
actual  observations  made  some  days  ago  on  Primrose  Hill.  The  sun 
was  near  setting,  and  a  few  scattered  neutral- tint  clouds,  which 
failed  to  catch  the  dying  light,  were  floating  in  the  air.  When 
these  were  looked  at  across  the  track  of  the  solar  beams,  it  was 
possible  by  turning  the  Nicol  round,  to  see  them  either  as  white 
clouds  on  a  dark  ground,  or  as  dark  clouds  on  a  bright  ground.  In 
some  of  its  positions  the  sky-light  was  in  great  part  quenched  by 
the  Nicol,  and  then  the  clouds,  projected  against  the  darkness  of 
space,  appeared  white.  Turning  the  Nicol  ninety  degrees  round  its 
iixis,  the  brightness  of  the  sky  was  restored,  and  then  the  clouds 
became  dark  through  contrast  with  this  brightness. 

Experiments  of  this  kind  prove  that  the  blue  light  sent  to  us  by 
the  firmament  is  polarised,  and  that  the  direction  of  most  perfect 
polarisation  is  perpendicular  to  the  solar  rays.  Were  the  heavenly 
azure  like  the  ordinary  light  of  the  sun,  the  turning  of  the  prism 
would  have  no  effect  upon  it ;  it  would  be  transmitted  equally  during 
the  entire  rotation  of  the  prism.  The  light  of  the  sky  is  in  great 
part  quenched,  because  it  is  in  great  part  polarised. 

"Wlien  a  luminous  beam  impinges  at  the  proper  angle  on  a  plane 
glass  surface  it  is  polarised  by  reflection.     It  is  polarised,  in  part, 
by  all  oblique  reflections ;  but  at  one  particular  angle,  the  reflected 
light  is  perfectly  polarised.     An   exceedingly  beautiful  and  simple 
law,  discovered  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  enables  us  readily  to  find 
the  polarising  angle  of  any  substance  whose  refractive  index  is  known. 
This  law  was  discovered  experimentally  by  Brewster ;  but  the  Wave    = 
Theory  of  light  renders  a  complete  reason  for  the  law.     A  geome-  — 
trical  image  of  it  is  thus  given.     When  a  beam  of  light  impinges.^ 
obliquely  upon  a  plate  of  glass  it  is  in  part  reflected  and  in  part:#" 

refracted.     At  one  particular  incidence  the  reflected  and  the  re 

fracted  portions  of  the  beam  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other  -a 
The  angle  of  incidence  is  then  the  polarising  angle.  It  varie*--^ 
with  the  refractive  index  of  the  substance;  being  for  water  52 J,  iozr^m 
glass  57 J,  and  for  diamond  68  degrees. 

And  now  we  are  prepared  to  comprehend  the  difliculties  whi< 
have  beset  the  question  before  us.     It  has  been  already  stated 
in   order  to  obtain    the  most  perfect   polarisation  of  the   firman- 
mental  light,  the  sky  must  be  regarded  in  a  direction  at  rigfaK  ^ 
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angles  to  the  solar  beams.     This  Is  sometimes  expressed  by  saying 

that  the  place  of  maximum  polarisation  is  at  an  angular  distance 

of  90^  from  the  sun.     This  angle,  enclosed  as  it  is  between  the 

direct  and  reflected  rays,  comprises  both  the  angles  of  incidence 

and  reflection.      Hence  the  angle  of  incidence,  which  corresponds 

to  the  maximum  polarisation  of  the  sky,  is  half  of  90®,  or  45®. 

This  is  the  atmospheric  polarising  angle,  and  the  question  is,  what 

known  substance  possesses  an  index  of  refraction  to  correspond  with 

this  polarising  angle?    If  we  knew  this  substance,  we  might  be 

tempted  to  conclude  that  particles  of  it,  scattered  in  the  atmosphere, 

produce  the  polarisation  of  the  sky.     "  Were  the  angle  of  maximum 

polarisation,"  says  Sir  John  Herschel,  "  76®-  (instead  of  90®),  we 

should  look  to  icater,  or  ice,  as  the  reflecting  body,  however  incon- 

eeivable  the  existence  in  a  cloudless  atmosphere,  and  a  hot  summer 

day  of  anevaporat-ed  particles  of  water."     But  a  polarising  angle 

of   45®  corresponds  to  a  refractive  index  of  1 ;    this  means   that 

tliere  is  no  refraction  at  all,  in  which  case  we  ought  to  have  no 

roiSection.     Brewster  and  others  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 

T&Aeciion  was  firom  the  particles  of  air  themselves.     Dr.  Rubenson, 

0^  Upsala,  made  the  angle  inclosed  between  the  direct  and  reflected 

i^OLXixs   90®   2';  "the  half  of  which,"    says  Mr.   Buchan,  in   his 

^c5^Hent  little  "Handy  Book  of  Meteorology,"  "is  so  near  the 

P^I^urifling  angle  of  air  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  light  of  the 

*fy*    «8  first  stated  by  Brewster,  is  polarised  by  reflection  from  the 

P^^^ioles  of  air."     It  is  difficult  to  affix  a  physical  meaning  to  this 

^^^^^liision.     If  light  be  reflected,  it  must  be  at  the  common  limiting 

^'^^'^a^^  of  two  media  of  different  refrangibility.     But  to  satisfy  the 

J^^^  of  Brewster,  as  Sir  John  Herschel  remarks,  "the  reflection  would 

.   ^"^    to  be  made  in  air  upon  air ! "     "  The  more  the  subject  is  con* 

^*^^^^«l,"  adds  the  celebrated  philosopher  last  named,  "  the  more  it 

^""■^   l>e  found  beset  with  difficulties,  and  its  explanation,  when  arrived 

•    ^^^^  probably  be  found  to  carry  with  it  that  of  the  blue  colour  of 

**^^    -\y  itself." 

you  doubt  the  wisdom,  acknowledge,  at  all  events,  the  faith  in 
f^^f^*^  capacity  which  has  caused  me  to  bring  a  subject  so  entangled 
.^^^^'^^^^e  you.  I  believe,  however,  that  even  the  intellect  which  draws 
^  ^^^^rength  and  its  associations  from  a  totally  diffbrent  source,  may 
^^^^  its  interest  excited  in  subjects  like  the  present,  dark  and 
^jr*^^^^Tdt  though  they  be.  I  do  not  expect  that  you  will  all  grasp 
^letails  of  this  discussion ;  but  I  think  that  everybody  present 
•ee  the  extremely  important  part  hitherto  played  by  the  law  of 
rster  in  speculations  as  to  the  colour  and  polarisation  of  the  sky. 
law  leads  to  the  extraordinary  conclusion  already  announced, 
TJT**^  the  reflection  takes  place  at  the  limiting  surface  of  two  media 
^  ^he  same  refrangibility,  where  reflection  could  no  more  occur 
'^'^  it  could  occur  in  the  very  heart  of  an  optically  homogeneous 
OL.  V.  y.8.  n 
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medium.  I  shall  now  seek  to  demonstrate  in  your  presence,  firstly ^ 
and  in  confirmation  of  our  former  experiments,  that  sky-blue  may  be 
produced  by  exceedingly  minute  particles  of  any  kind  of  matter ; 
^cond/i/,  that  polarisation  identical  with  that  of  the  sky  is  pro- 
duced by  such  particles ;  and  thirdly,  that  matter  in  this  fine  state 
of  division,  where  its  particles  are  probably  small  in  comparison  with 
the  height  and  span  of  a  wave  of  light,  releases  itself  completely 
from  the  law  of  Brewster ;  the  direction  of  maximum  polarisation 
being  absolutely  independent  of  the  polarii^g  angle  as  hitherto 
defined.  Why  this  should  be  the  case,  the  wave  theory  of  light,  to 
make  itself  complete,  will  have  subsequently  to  explain. 

Into  this  experimental  tube,  in  the  manner  already  described,  I 
introduce  a  vapour  which  is  decomposable  by  the  waves  of  light. 
The  mixed  air  and  vapour  are  sufficient  to  depress  the  mercurial 
column  one  inch.  I  add  to  this  mixture  air,  which  has  been  per- 
mitted to  bubble  through  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  until  the  col^imn 
is  depressed  thirty  inches :  in  other  words,  until  the  tube  is  full. 
And  now  I  permit  the  electric  beam  to  play  upon  the  mixture.  For 
some  time  nothing  is  seen.  The  chemical  action  is  doubtless 
progressing,  and  condensation  going  on ;  but  the  condensing 
molecules  have  not  yet  coalesced  to  particles  sufficiently  large  to 
reflect  sensibly  the  waves  of  light.  As  before  stated — and  the  state- 
ment rests  upon  an  experimental  basis— the  particles  here  generated 
are  at  first  so  small  that  their  diameters  would  probably  have  to  be 
expressed  in  millionths  of  an  inch;  while  to  form  each  of  these 
particles  whole  crowds  of  molecules  are  probably  aggregated.  Helped 
by  such  considerations  the  intellectual  vision  plunges  more  pr#* 
foundly  into  atomic  nature,  and  shows  us,  among  other  things,  how 
far  we  are  from  the  realisation  of  Newton's  hope  that  the  moleculea 
might  one  day  be  seen  by  microscopes.  While  I  am  speaking,  you 
observe  this  delicate  blue  colour  forming  and  strengthening  within 
the  experimental  tube.  No  sky-blue  could  exceed  it  in  ridmess 
and  purity.  But  the  particles  which  produce  this  colour  lie  wholly 
beyond  our  microscopic  range.  A  uniform  colour  is  here  developed, 
which  has  as  little  breach  of  continuity, — ^which  yields  as  litde 
evidence  of  the  particles  concerned  in  its  production,  as  that 
yielded  by  a  body  whose  colour  is  due  to  true  molecular  absorp- 
tion. This  blue  is  at  first  as  deep  and  dark  as  the  sky  seen 
from  the  highest  Alpine  peaks,  and  for  the  same  reason.  But  it 
grows  gradually  brighter,  still  maintaining  its  blueness,  until  at 
length  a  whitish  tinge  mingles  with  the  pure  azure;  annotmcing 
that  the  particles  are  now  no  longer  of  that  infinitesimal  size  whioh 
reflects  the  shortest  waves  alone.^ 

(1)  Fos8i1)ly  a  photographic  imprescdon  might  be  taken  long  befixre  the  Une 
viaible,  for  the  ultra-blue  rays  axe  first  reflected. 
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The  liquid  here  employed  is  the  iodide  of  allyl/  but  I  might 
choose  any  one  of  a  do^en  substances  here  before  me  to  produce  the 
effect.     You  have  seen  what  may  be  done  with  the  nitrite  of  butyl. 
With  nitrite  of  amyl,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  benzol,  bezxzoic  ether, 
&c.,  the  same  blue  colour  may  be  produced.     In  all  c^es,  where 
ituitter  slowly  passes  from  the  molecular  to  the  massive  state  the 
transition  is  marked  by  the  production  of  the  blue.  More  than  this : — 
you  haye  seen  me  looking  at  the  blue  colour  (I  hardly  like  to  call  it 
a  blue  "  cloud,"  its  texture  and  properties  are  so  different  from  ordi- 
nary clouds)  through  this  bit  of  spar.      This  is  a  Nicol's  prism, 
and  I  could  wish  one  of  them  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  of 
ycMi.    Well,  this  blue  that  I  have  been  regarding  turns  out  to  be,  if  I 
zhaj  use  the  expreseion,  a  bit  of  more  perfect  sky  than  the  sky  itself. 
Wlien  I  look  across  the  illuminating  beam  exactly  as  we  look  across  the 
solar  rays  in  the  atmosphere,  I  obtain  not  only  partial  polarisation, 
bu£  j^eifeci  pdarisatioin.     In  one  position  of  the  Nicol  the  blue  light 
896X11.3  to  pass  unimpeded  to  the  eye  ;  in  the  other  it  is  absolutely  cut 
08^  tiie  experimental  tube  being  reduced  to  optical  efiiptiticsts.    Behind 
tho  ^sperimental  tube  it  is  well  to  place  a  black  surface,  in  order  to 
pro  v^snt  foreign  light  frcxn  troubling  tho  eye.     In  one  position  of  the 
^^ooX  this  Idack  surfeu^e  is  seen  without  softening  or  qualification ; 
^P^    '^le  particles  within  the  tube  are  themselves  invisible,  and  the 
^^Ixt;    which  they  reflect  is  quenched.     If  the  light  of  the  sky  were 
pox^x-jge^  with  tibe  same  perfection^  on  looking  properly  towards  it 
^^'"'^x^h  a  Niool  we  should  meet,  not  the  mild  radiance  of  the  firma- 
>,  but  the  unillumined  blackness  of  space. 

le  constructioii  of  the  l^iool  is  such  that  it  permits  to  pass 

«^x-oxigh  it  vibrations  which  are  executed  in  a  certain  determinate 

^^^^^^tion,  and  these  oidy.    All  vibrations  executed  at  right  angles  to 

^^   direction  are  completely  atc^ped:  while  components  cmly  of  those 

^^^xated  obliquely  to  it  are  transmitted.     It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  see 

^^   tram  the  position  in  which  the  Nicol  must  be  held  to  transput 

5^  ^*<^  quench  the  light  of  our  incipient  cloud,  we  can  infer  the  direo- 

^•*^    of  the  vibrations  of  that  light.    You  will  be  able  to  picture 

J^?«^  vibration,  without  difficulty.    Suppose  a  line  drawn  from  any 

*^^^t;  of  the  "  cloud  "  perpendicular  to  the  ijUlummatmg  beam.     The 

J^**^cles  of  aother  along  that  line,  which  carry  the  light  from  the  cloud 

.       ^l^e  eye,  vibrate  in  a  direction  perpendicular  both  to  the  line  and 

•  ^*l^e  beam.    And  if  a&y  number  of  Unes  be  drawn  in  the  same  way 

^    *^^  the  doud,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheels  the  particles  of  sether  along 

of  them  oscillate  in  the  «ame  manner.     Wherefore,  if  a  plane 

.    Kjfi^^  be  imagined  cutting  the  incipient  cloud  at  right  angles  to  its 

.y^^th,  the  perfectly  polarised  vibrations  discharged  laterally  will  all 

T^ffaUel  to  this  surface.    This,  in  fact,  is  the  plane  of  vibration  of 

^  >  ^or  wlddi  I  hsva  to  thank  the  obliging  Irindneiw  of  Dr.  I^Iaxwell  Simpson,  F.B.£k 
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the  polarised  light.  Or  you  may  suppose  a  circle  drawn  round  the 
experimental  tube,  and  a  series  of  strings  attached  to  Tarious  points 
of  this  circle.  If  all  the  cords  be  stretched  as  perpendiculars  to  the 
experimental  tube,  and  caused  to  wriggle  by  a  series  of  jerks  imparted 
at  right  angles  both  to  them  and  to  the  tube,  the  motion  of  the 
particles  of  the  strings  will  then  represent  those  of  the  particles  of 
aether.  A  distinct  image  of  those  vibrations  is  now,  I  hope,  within 
the  reach  of  every  person  here  present. 

Our  incipient  blue  cloud  is  a  virtual  Nicol's  prism,  and,  between  it 
and  the  real  Nicol,  we  can  produce  all  the  effects  obtainable  between 
the  polariser  and  analyser  of  a  polariscope.  When,  for  example,  a 
thin  plate  of  selenite,  which  is  crystallised  sulphate  of  lime,  is  placed 
between  the  Nicol  and  the  incipient  cloud,  we  obtain  the  splendid  chro- 
matic  phenomena  of  polarised  light.  The  colour  of  the  gypsum-plate, 
as  many  of  you  know,  depends  upon  its  thickness.  K  this  be  uniform, 
the  colour  is  uniform.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  plate  be  wedge-shaped, 
thickening  gradually  and  imiformly  from  edge  to  back,  we  have 
brilliant  bands  of  colour  produced  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  wedge. 
Perhaps  the  best  form  of  plate  for  experiments  of  this  character  is 
that  now  in  my  hand,  which  was  prepared  for  me  some  years  ago  by 
a  man  of  genius  in  his  way,  the  late  Mr.  Darker  of  Lambeth.  It  con- 
sists of  a  plate  of  sclcnite  thin  at  the  centre,  and  gradually  thickening 
towards  the  circimiference.  Placing  this  film  between  the  Nicol  and 
the  cloud,  we  obtain,  instead  of  a  series  of  parallel  bands,  a  system  of 
splendidly  coloured  rings.  The  colours  are  most  vivid  when  the 
incipient  cloud  is  looked  at  perpendicularly.  Precisely  the  same 
phenomena  are  observed  when  we  look  at  the  blue  firmament  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  the  solar  rays. 

We  have  thus  far  illuminated  our  incipient  cloud  with  ordinary 
light,  and  found  the  portion  of  this  light  reflected  laterally  from  the 
cloud  in  all  directions  round  it  to  be  perfectly  polarised.  We  will 
now  examine  the  effects  produced  when  the  light  which  illuminates 
the  cloud  is  itself  polarised.  In  fit)nt  of  the  electric  lamp,  and 
between  it  and  the  experimental  tube,  is  placed  this  fine  Nicol's 
prism,  which  is  suflBciently  large  to  embrace  and  to  polarise  the  entire 
beam.  The  prism  is  now  placed  so  that  the  plane  of  vibration  of  the 
light  emergent  from  it,  and  falling  upon  the  cloud,  is  verticaL 
How  does  the  cloud  behave  towards  this  light?  This  formless 
^gg^Ggai^  of  infinitesimal  particles,  without  definite  structure,  shows 
the  two-sidedness  of  the  light  in  the  most  striking  manner.  It  is 
absolutely  incompetent  to  reflect  upwards  or  downwards,  while  it 
freely  discharges  the  light  horizontally,  right  and  left.  I  turn  the 
polarising  Nicol  so  as  to  render  the  plane  of  vibration  horizontal; 
the  cloud  now  freely  reflects  the  light  vertically  upwards  and  down- 
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wards,  but  it  is  absolutely  incompetent  to  shed  a  ray  horizontally  to 
the  right  or  left. 

Fix  your  attention  upon  one  of  those  reflecting  particles.     Figure 

it  as  a  little  sphere  with  the  beam  of  the  electric  light  impinging 

^pon  it.     Let  us  call  that  diameter  which  coincides  with  the  direction 

of  the  beam,  the  axis  of  the  sphere ;  one  of  its  poks  would  then  be 

turned  towards  the  light,  and  the  other  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  equator  of  the  little  sphere  would  of  course  be  midway  between 

its  poles.     Now,  conceive  a  parallel  of  latitude  drawn   upon   the 

sphere  at  an  angular  distance  of  45  degrees  from  the  pole ;  that  is 

to    say,   midway  between   the  pole  and  the  equator.     Then  what 

oocurs  with  ordinary  light  is  this  :  all  the  vibrations  tangent  to  the 

littl&  circle,  which  I  have  called  a  parallel  of  latitude,  are  reflected 

pdiPecilj  polarised ;  but  all  vibrations  executed  at  right  angles  to  the 

oir<:^l^i  go  imreflected  through  the  little  sphere.     If,  instead  of  ordi- 

zj^x^r  light,  we  use  polarised  b'ght,  it  is  clear  that  at  two  opposite 

p€>i:MJL'ts  of  the  little  circle  the  vibrations  are  executed  along  the 

ta:n^g-^nts,  while  at  two  other  opposite  points  they  are  executed  at 

ri^^'lu.-fc  angles  to  the  tangents.     In  the  former  case  the  particle  reflects 

th  ^    1  ight,  in  the  latter  it  frammits  the  light  imreflected.     What  is 

tr"«^^     of  a  single  particle  is  true  of  all,  and  hence  the  inability  of  the 

i^<^i;^>ient  cloud  formed  of  such  particles  to  reflect  light  in  two  direc- 

tio:x:M.3^^  while  it  freely  reflects  it  in  two  others.     The  entire  facts  are 

^*^^^^^      placed  before  you.     The  reflecting  particle  and  the  waves  of 

®^^^  ^T  are  of  course  both  beyond  the  range  of  the  senses,  but  to  the 

™^^>Uect  the  conceptions  here  introduced  are  just  as  easy  as  if,  in 

"^^'^^  ^'trration,  I  had  pointed  to  the  poles,  equator,  and  parallel  of  latitude 

^^  ^x^.  ordinary  terrestrial  globe. 

^5>:appose  the  atmosphere  of  our  planet  to  be  surrounded  by  an 

^*^"^^^]ope  impervious  to  light,  with  an  aperture  on  the  sunward  side, 

^^*^^xigh  which  a  solar  beam  could  enter  and  cross  our  atmosphere. 

^J^^^x^ounded  on  all  sides  by  air  not  directly  illuminated,  the  track  of 

^^^    sunlight  would  resemble  that  of  the  electric  beam  in  a  dark  space 

with  our  incipient  cloud.     The  course  of  the  sunbeam  would 

^Jifc,  and  it  would  discharge  laterally  in  all  directions  round  it, 

^  S'*:^  't;  in  precisely  the  same  polarised  condition  as  that  discharged 

^^"^^X  the  incipient  cloud.     In  fact,  the  azure  revealed  by  the  simbeam 

•^^^Xd  be  the  azure  of  such  a  cloud.     And  if,  instead  of  permitting 

^    CDrdinary  light  of  the  sun  to  enter  the  aperture,  a  Nicol's  prism 

^^  placed  there,  which  should  polarise  the  sunlight  on  its  entrance 

^  ^^    our  atmosphere,  the   particles  producing   the   colour   of  the 


^  .  y  would  act  precisely  like  those  of  our  incipient  cloud.  In  two 
^^ctions  we  should  have  the  solar  light  reflected ;  in  two  others 
^y^flected.  In  fact,  out  of  such  a  solitary  beam,  traversing  the 
^"^luminated  air,  we  should  be  able  to  extract  every  eflfect  shown 
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by  our  incipient  cloud.  In  the  production  of  fsuch  clouds  we 
virtually  carry  bits  of  the  eky  into  our  laboratories,  and  obtain  with 
them  all  the  effects  obtainable  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven. 

And  here,  had  not  a  sufficient  strain  been  already  imposed  upon  your 
minds,  I  might  enter  upon  the  description  of  a  series  of  extraordi- 
nary effects  observed  when  the  particles  of  our  incipient  clouds  are 
allowed  to  augment  in  size,  so  as  to  approach  the  condition  of  true 
cloudy  matter.  The  aelenite  ring-gystem,  already  referred  to,  is  a 
most  delicate  reagent  for  the  detection  of  polarised  light.  Wh^i 
we  look  normally,  or  perpendicularly,  at  an  incipient  cloud,  the 
colours  of  the  rings  are  most  vividly  developed,  a  diminution  of  the 
colour  being  immediately  apparent  when  the  incipient  cloud  is 
regarded  obliquely.  But  let  us  continue  to  look  through  the  Nicol 
and  selenite  normally  at  the  cloud :  the  particles  augment  in  size, 
the  cloud  becomes  coarser  and  whiter,  the  strength  of  the  selenite 
colours  becoming  gradually  feebler.  At  length  the  cloud  ceases 
to  discharge  polarised  light  along  the  normal,  and  then  the  selenite 
colours  entirely  disappear.  If  now  the  cloud  be  regarded  obliquely 
the  colours  are  restored,  very  vividly,  if  not  with  their  first  vividness 
and  clearness.  Thus  the  cloud  that  has  ceased  to  discharge  polarised 
light  at  right  angles  to  the  illuminating  beam,  pours  out  such  light 
copiously  in  oblique  directions.  The  direction  of  maximum  polarisa- 
tion changes  with  the  texture  of  the  cloud. 

But  this  is  not  aU ;  and  to  understand,  even  partially,  what  remains, 
a  word  must  be  said  regarding  the  appearance  of  the  colours  of  our 
plate  of  selenite.  If,  as  before  stated,  the  plate  be  of  uniform  thickness, 
its  hue  in  polarised  light  is  uniform.  Suppose,  then,  that  by  arranging 
the  Nicol  the  colour  of  the  plate  is  raised  to  its  maximum  brilliancy, 
and  suppose  the  colour  produced  to  be  green  ;  on  turning  the  Nicol 
round  its  axis  the  green  becomes  fainter.  When  the  angle  of  rotation 
amounts  to  45  degrees  the  colour  disappears ;  we  then  pass  what  may 
be  called  a  neutral  point,  where  the  selenite  behaves,  not  as  a  crystal, 
but  as  a  bit  of  amorphous  glass.  Continuing  the  rotation,  a  colour 
reappears,  but  it  is  no  longer  green,  but  red.  This  attains  its  maximum 
at  a  distance  of  45  degrees  from  the  neutral  point,  or,  in  other  words, 
at  a  distance  of  90  degrees  from  the  position  which  showed  the 
green  at  its  maximum.  At  a  Airther  distance  of  45  degrees  firc»n 
the  position  of  maximum  red,  the  colour  disappears  a  second  time. 
We  have  there  a  second  neutral  point,  beyond  which  the  green  comes 
again  into  view,  attaining  its  maximum  brilliancy  at  the  end  of  a 
rotation  of  180  degrees.  By  the  rotation  of  the  Nicol,  therefore, 
through  an  angle  of  90  degrees,  we  produce  a  colour  comphmentary 
to  that  with  which  we  started. 

As  may  be  inferred  trom  tim  result,  the  telenite  ring-system 
changes  its  eharactw  when  tibte  Nicol  is  turned.     It  is  possible 
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to  have  the  centre  of  the  circle  dark,  the  surrounding  rings  being 
vividly  coloured.     The  turning  of  the  Nicol  through  an  angle  of 
90  degrees  renders  the  centre  bright,  while  every  point  occupied  by 
a  certain  colour  in  the  first  instance  is  occupied  by  the  complement 
of  that  colour  in  the  second.    But  what  am  I  aiming  at  in  these  long 
preliminary, statements?    I  want  to  be  able  to  say,  with  full  assur- 
ance of  being  understood  by  everybody  present,  that  a  cloud  may 
i90  alter  its  texture  as  to  produce  upon  light  an  effect  equivalent  to 
ike  rotation  of  the  Nicol  through  90  d^rees.     By  curious  internal 
^u^tiona,  not  here  to  be  described,  the  cloud   in  our  experimental 
^ube  sometimes  divides  itself  into  sections  of  different  textures. 
iSozne  sections  are  coarser  than  others,  while  it  often  happens  that 
tfOXAe  are  iridesc^it  to  the  naked  eye,  and  others  not.     Locking 
xi.oxrmally  at  such  a  cloud  through  the  selenite  and  Nicol,  it  often 
]xa.ppens  that  in  passing  from  section  to  section  the  whole  character 
o:f  '^e  ring-system  is  changed.     You  start  with  a  section  producing 
<^      €iark   centre  and  a    corresponding   system  of  rings;    you  pass 
^o  ^Lnoth«r  section  through  a  neutral  point,  and  find  in  that  section 
^^^    csentre  bright,  and  at  the  same  radial  distances  find   each  of 
'^^^    first  lings   disjdaced   by  one  of  the   complementary  colour, 
^^oxnetimes  as  many  as  four  such  reversions  occur  in  the  cloud  of 
^3cperimental  tube  a  yard  long.    Now,  the  changes  here  indicated 
that  in  passing  from  section  to  section  of  the  cloud  the  plane  of 
don  of  the  polarised  light  turns  suddenly  through  an  angle  of 
^  "  degrees ;  this  surprising  change  being  entirely  due  to  the  different 
*e  of  the  two  parts  of  the  cloud.   If  you  ask  me  why  this  should 
',  my  reply  is,  I  do  not  know.     Nobody  yet  knows.    But  the 
rests  with  our  present  optical  theories  to  furnish  an  expla- 


^c^n  will  now  be  able  to  imderstand,  as  far  as  it  is  capable  of 

^^^g'  understood,  a  very  beautiftd  effect  which,  under  favourable 

Jj^^^^XTDstances,  might  be  observed  in  our  atmosphere.     This  experi- 

tube  contains  an  inch  of  the  iodide  of  allyl  vapour,  the 

^       fining  29  inches  necessary  to  fill  the  tube  being  air,  which  has 

.  J^*^^led   through   aqueous  hydrochloric   acid.     Besides,   therefore, 

.^   Vapour  of  iodide  of  allyl,  we  have  those  of  water  and  of  acid 

^'Jiixi  the  tube.     The  light  has  been  acting  on  the  mixture  for  some 


^^  -^>  a  beautiful  incipient  blue  cloud  being  formed.  As  before  stated, 
,^^  *•  incipient  cloud'*  is  wholly  different  in  texture  and  optical  pro- 
^l^^^ea  from  an  ordinary  cloud ;  but  it  is  possible  to  precipitate  the 
^J^^us  vapour  within  this  tube  so  as  to  cause  it  to  form  a  cloud 
r^^^l^r  to  the  clouds  of  our  atmosphere.     This  new  and  real  cloud 

T^'  ^  precipitated  in  the  midst  of  the  azure  of  the  incipient  cloud. 

^^  exhausted  vessel  of  about  one-third  of  the  capacity  of  the  expe- 
^^^iital  tube  is  now  connected  with  the  tube,  the  passage  uniting 
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both  being  closed  by  a  stop-cock.  On  opening  this  cock  the  mixed 
air  and  vapour  will  rush  from  the  experimental  tube  into  the  empty 
vessel ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  chilling  due  to  rarefaction,  the 
vapour  in  the  experimental  tube  will  fall  together  as  a  true  cloud. 
You  are  now  prepared  for  the  experiment.  I  first  look  at  this  blue 
colour,  so  as  to  obtain  a  vivid  ring-system  with  a  dark  centre.  Turning 
on  the  cock,  the  air  is  rarefied  and  the  cloud  precipitated.  .  What  is 
the  result?  Instantly  the  centre  of  the  system  of  coloured  rings 
becomes  bright,  and  the  whole  series  of  colours  corresponding  to 
definite  radial  distances,  complementary.  While  I  continue  to  look 
at  the  cloud,  it  gradually  melts  away  as  an  atmospheric  cloud  might 
do  in  the  azure  of  heaven.  And  there  is  our  azure  also  remaining 
behind.  The  coarser  cloud  seems  drawn  aside  like  a  veil,  the  blue 
reappears,  the  first  ring-system,  with  its  dark  centre  and  correspond- 
ingly coloured  circles,  being  restored. 

Thus  patiently  and  bravely  you  have  accompanied  me  over  a  piece 
of  exceedingly  difficult  ground ;  and  I  think,  as  a  prudent  guide, 
we  ought  to  halt  upon  the  eminence  we  have  now  attained.  We  might 
go  higher,  but  the  boulders  begin  here  to  be  very  rough.  At  a  future 
day  we  shall,  I  doubt  not,  be  able  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  and 
to  reach  together  a  greater  elevation. 

John  Tyndall. 
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Travel  .vxd  Adventure  ix  the  Territory  of  Alasicv,  and  in  various 

OTHER     PARTS     OF    THE     NORTH     PACIFIC.       By   FREDERICK    WhYMPER. 

With  Map  and  Illustrations.    London :  John  Murray.     1868.     16^. 

Mr.  Whymper  deserves  well  of  the  public  for  the  preparation  of  this  volume. 
If  it  is  hardly  of  first-rate  interest,  that  is  the  fault  of  the  subject,  and  not  his 
own,  as  he  has  made  the  best  of  his  materials.    The  subject  happens  to  be  one 
on  which  information  even  of  a  negative  kind  was  wanted,  and  he  is  entitled 
to  our  gratitude  for  working  it  up  thoroughly,  although  he  might  personally 
have  gained  more  credit  by  investing  his  talents  and  energy  in  some  more 
attractive  field.    Those  who  desire  to  do  so  may  now  leai'n  with  ease  almost  all 
that  can  be  known  about  Eussian  America.  Mr.  Whymper  was  in  San  Francisco 
when  Colonel  Bulkley's  party  was  being  organised  to  explore  Eussian  America 
and  a  portion  of  Eastern  Siberia,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  telegraph- 
line  between  the  New  and  Old  Worlds,  vid  Behring's  Straits;    and  he  was 
tempted  to  join  the  expedition  as  artist.     This  party  commenced  operations  in 
1865,  and  was  not  broken  up  till  the  beginning  of  1867,  when  the  news  of  the 
laying  of  the  Atlantic  Cable  reached  the  hardy  pioneers,  telling  them  that  their 
enterprise  was  superseded.    In  this  way,  just  before  the  cession  to  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Whymper  examined  almost  the  entire  region  about  which  curiosity 
was  suddenly  aroused ;  and  he  was  also  able  to  learn  a  good  deal,  both  from 
his  own  observation  and  the  notes  of  fellow-explorers  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
wgion — ^that  is  the  eastern  portion  of  Eussian  Siberia,  British  Columbia,  and 
Vancouver's  Island,  as  well  as  California  and  Oregon  in  the  United  States. 
The  result  of  his  impressions  is,  that  the  Americans  have  made  a  pretty  good 
bargain.    The  northern  part  of  Alaska  may  not  be  worth  very  much,  but  in  the 
^ower  part  there  is  a  good  deal  of  available  timber  and  minerals,  which  an 
^i^^terprising  race  may  make  something  of;  while  the  trade  in  furs  and  fish  may 
o©  turned  to  far  more  account  than  it  has  been  in  the  somewhat  careless  keep- 
^^S  of  a  Eussian  company.    As  to  the  trade  in  fish  especially,  there  are  pro- 
**^ictive  cod  fisheries  oflf  the  Oleatian  islands,  and  the  rivers  abound  in  salmon, 
^^^Xich  may  be  caught,  and  pickled,  and  sent  to  California  or  Europe  at  little 
^^^^re  than  the  cost  of  freight.     The  territory,  in  addition,  will  be  useful  to  the 
^r^^^^ericans,  as  their  whalers  in  the  North  Pacific  will  visit  it  more  readily  than 
^^^sy  could  do  when  their  visits  interfered  with  the  trading  monopoly  of  a  foreign 
^^3ipaDy.    The  acquisition  was  really  a  convenient  one  for  the  Americans  on 


account.     Curiosity  as  to  Alaska  satisfied,  it  is  to  be  feared,  there  will  bo 

.-^^  ^  little  care  to  study  what  Mr.  Whymper  has  to  say  on  other  topics,  though 

^^^^^88  are  not  without  interest.   The  information  about  the  natives,  their  connec- 

^-^^"^n  with  the  natives  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  the  points  of  resemblance  between 

^m  and  the  Esquimaux,  is  of  considerable  value.    The  descriptions  of  scenery 

"^  also  fresh  and  striking,  and  bring  before  us  a  new  Arctic  region.    The 

^    ^"^Tmt  of  the  mighty  Yukon,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  wide,  for  nearly  2,000  miles 

^^Wn  its  mouth,  frozen  over  in  winter,  but  rushing  down  in  summer  with  a  deep 

^^d  rapid  current,  enclosed  in  a  valley  of  rocks,  and  ice,  and  snow,  with  forests 

«  stunted  fir  standing  out  in  summer  when  the  snow  has  melted,  presents  a 

^^ene  of  desolate  grandeur,  which  is,  perhaps,  not  surpassed  throughout  the 

^^Qzen  north.    Mr.  Whymper,  again,  has  collected  several  interesting  notes  of 
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early  Eussian  voyages  to  the  Northern  Pacific.  The  account  of  California  and 
San  Francisco  is  both  sketchy  and  flippant,  but  it  has  the  merit  of  being  recent, 
and  may  scrre  to  familiarise  English  readers  with  some  facts  which  it  is  useful 
to  know  relating  to  that  remarkable  region,  and  the  remarkable  people  by 
whom  it  is  now  occupied. 

Treating  of  Alaska  it  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  some  reference  to  the 
motive  of  the  United  States  in  the  purchase,  and  the  Monro  doctrine  which  it 
carries  out  another  step.  Mr.  Whymper  only  glances  at  it  once,  and,  no  doubt 
to  the  surprise  of  some  readers,  very  quietly  accepts  the  Monro  doctrine.  He 
assumes  that  it  will  be  a  good,  and  not  a  bad,  thing  to  let  the  United  States 
have  the  North  American  continent  to  grow  in,  and  that  if  they  meant  to 
intimate  their  inclination  in  that  direction  by  obtaining  the  cession  of 
Alaska  there  is  no  reason  why  England  should  be  annoyed  at  the  hint. 
Whether  or  not  England  has  a  real  interest  in  assenting  to  the  Monro  doctrine 
in  its  most  extreme  form,  it  would  seem  a  little  doubtful  whether  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  of  Russia  have  been  made  so  entirely  one  by  the 
cession  of  Alaska  as  was  at  first  supposed.  The  inteipretation  of  the  trans- 
action was — America  for  the  Americans,  Asia  for  the  Russians,  the  two  Powers 
to  be  in  alliance  for  the  policy  thus  expressed.  But  will  the  Russians  be  left 
undisturbed  in  Asia  by  the  irrepressible  Yankee,  or  rather  his  Califomian 
descendant — still  more  shrewd  and  pushing,  and  settled  in  absolutely  the  finest 
territorv,  with  the  finest  climate  in  the  whole  Union  ?  It  seems  a  mistake 
at  least  to  take  this  for  granted,  though  the  dawn  of  a  new  conflict  of  races 
in  the  Northern  Pacific  is  perhaps  not  more  than  discernible.  What  is  certain 
is,  that  there  is  nothing  thereabouts  to  stand  against  the  Califomian,  who  is 
likely  to  grow,  and  will  rule  or  displace  others  wherever  he  plants  his  foot. 
San  Francisco,  the  Califomian  capital,  is  the  capital  of  the  whole  region, 
drawing  to  it  the  trade  of  North-Eastern  Asia  as  well  as  Alaska,  and  swiftly 
gaining  influence  over  Japan  and  China.  It  will  be  only  in  the  natural  course 
of  things  if  in  a  very  few  years,  when  Alaska  is  well  "exploited,"  and  the 
west  of  the  United  States  is  a  little  more  filled  up,  and  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
railway's  have  multiplied  the  population  and  resources  of  California,  the  cession 
of  Alaska  should  be  followed  by  the  cession,  volimtary  or  enforced,  of  the  whole 
of  North-Eastern  Asia.  The  Califomians,  in  a  word,  are  likely  to  cross  over  into 
Asiatic  Russia  and  settle  there,  turning  the  Amour  valley  and  the  fertile  wastes 
of  Manchuria  into  a  now  Far  West.  The  colonising  power  of  the  Russ  is 
nothing  to  that  of  the  Western  Men ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  predict  how 
the  conflict,  once  engaged  in,  will  end.  The  Califomian  opportunity  is  besides 
far  greater  than  the  Russian.  It  will  be  many  years  before  Russia  has  speedy 
and  cheap  communication  with  the  Amour.  Her  most  hopeful  plan  of  colonis- 
ing there  is  to  send  emigrant  ships  from  St.  Petersburg  by  the  Cape  of  Oood 
Hope  or  Capo  Horn,  arriving  at  Nicolaieff  after  a  voyage  of  six  months  or  more. 
San  Francisco,  on  the  contrary,  is  almost  at  hand — little  more  than  a  three 
weeks'  voyage  being  the  actual  interval,  which  will  certainly  be  diminished 
with  the  growth  of  the  China  trade.  Looking  to  our  own  relations  with  Russia 
in  Asia  it  is  rather  a  fortunate  thing  for  us  to  have  the  prospect  of  a  conflict  of 
interest  in  North-Eastern  Asia  between  our  rival  and  a  Power  with  which  we 
may  easily  be  tmited  in  the  closest  political  alliance,  as  we  are  already  united 
by  the  kinship  of  race  and  the  strongest  commercial  interests. 
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SOME  BOOKS  OP  THE  MONTH. 


ZiveB  of  the  Tudor  Princesses,     By  Agnes  Stbickland.     London :  Longmans. 

12«.  ed. 

We  should  like  to  know  how  many  persons  who  would  bo  very  offended  if 

they  were  said  not  to  be  decently  educated,  could  tell  off-hand  what  wore  Lady 

Jane  Gray*8  pretensions  to  the  English  crown?      Or,   why  Lady  Arabella 

Stuart's  marriage  with  William  Seymour  created  such  stir  in  the  reign  of 

James  I.  ?    For  that  matter,  it  is  not  everybody  who  has  taken  a  degree  at 

Oxford  or  Cambridge  who  could  tell  you,  without  referring  to  a  book,  how 

it  was  that  James  I.  himself  came  to  succeed  the  great  Elizabeth.    Miss 

Strickland's  new  volume  will  remind  some  and  inform  others  that  Henry  VIII. 

*^  two  sisters :  Margaret,  the  elder,  married  the  King  of  Scotland  for  her 

fet  husband,  and  a  Scotch  nobleman  for  a  second.    Mary  Tudor,  the  younger, 

iJQarried  first  Louis  XII.  of  Franco,  and  then  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk, 

*^y  whom  she  had  two  daughters.  From  them  came  in  turn  four  more  daughters, 

*^«adie8  Jane,  Katherine,  and  Mary  Gray,   and  Lady  Margaret  Clifford,  the 

®tory  of  whoso  lives,  together  with  that  of  Mary  Tudor,  their  grandmother, 

^*Css  Strickland  has  told  in  her  now  well-known  manner,  which  is  lively, 

gossiping,  and  at  least  as  full  of  decided  feeling  as  is  compatible  with  the  ideal 

^^'^^nity  of  history.     Besides  these  descendants  of  Henry  VII.  in  the  younger 

fexTiale  line,  she  has  told  over  again  the  story  of  Arabella  Stuart,  his  descendant 

1^  tie  elder  line  through  Margaret,  and  whose  romantic  marriage  with  Seymour, 

ST'a.iidson  of  Katherine  Gray,  united  both  lines. 

^<*rior  Jlesartus.    By  Thomas  Carlyle.    London :  Chapman  and  Hall.     1869. 

Is,  Oil 

■*^^^s  is  the  first  volume  of  the  Library  Edition  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  writings,  and 

^^*rves  a  word  of  greeting.    The  book  itself,  first  written  nearly  forty  years 

*So,  is  perhaps  the  most  truly  characteristic  of  all  its  author's  pieces,  and  it  is 

f^^'^ainly  that  which  has  exerted  most  of  the  characteristically  Carlylian  influence, 

^^  ^ts  best  form.    There  are  not  a  few  among  us  for  whom  the  first  reading  of 

the  Everlasting  Yea  "  marked  an  era  in  life,  and  even  the  heartiest  dissidence 

^^^  the  panegyrics  of  Napoleon,  of  Frederick  William,  of  Frederick  II.,  and 

^^^  the  retrograde  and  essentially  demoralising  political  doctrine  preached 

^^thin  the  last  four  or  five  years,  fails  to  obliterate  reverence  and  gratitude  for 

,  ^    ancient  teacher  who  supplied  a  more  than  religious  stimulus  towards 

7^^*^rity  of  life  and  impersonality  of  purpose.    It  is  not  wholly  amusing  now 

i^ead   the    ever-famous    epitaph    of   *'  Philippus    Zaehdarm,    Cognomine 


.       ^aus,"  because  we  remember  that  it  was  to  such  as  he,  the  aristosj  that 

^  writer  of  the  epitaph  has  in  these  last  days  bidden  Englishmen  look  for 

S?^^™inent.    Truly,  the  old  is  better.    And  its  value  remains  unimpaired. 

*^  Library  Edition,  which  is  to  be  completed  in  thii-ty  volumes,  is  handsomely 

^^inted,  and  convenient. 

^^^^derthe  Willows,  and  other  Poems.  By  James  EussELL  Lowell.  Macmillan.  6s, 

^b^  Lowell's  new  volume  is  not  in  that  vein  which  has  made  him  most 
^palar  in  this  country,  but  readers  of  his  earlier  and  more  generally  serious 
iovaiB  will  be  glad  to  meet  him  again  on  the  old  ground  belonging  to  the 
iBflective  Mnse*  They  will  find  that  with  maturity  of  years  has  come  a  firmer 
zneOiod  of  treatment.  A  certain  tendency  which  Mr.  Lowell  once  had  to  some- 
thing  lika  infllatio>n,  to  excess  of  leafage  over  fruit,  has  disapx>eared,  and  his 
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verFe  is  now  marked  by  a  genuine  poetic  compactness.  *'  Under  the  "Willows," 
nnd  the  **  Commemoration  Ode,"  are  nearly  of  the  highest  order,  each  in  its 
kind;  the  first  as  a  pleasant  summer  idj'll,  and  the  second  as  a  matured 
lyric.  The  latter,  indeed,  is  perhaps  more  than  nearly— is  altogether  of  the 
highest  order,  and  among  other  things  it  may  convince  Englishmen  in  a  way 
which  a  misappreciated  political  action  has  failed  to  do,  of  the  in  tenseness  of 
that  sentiment  which  makes  America  a  gi*oat  nationality.  Besides  these  two 
larger  poems,  the  volume  ccmtains  many  sli^'hter  poems,  all  graceful  and 
melodious. 

Explorations  of  the  Highlands  of  the  Brazil ;  with  a  full  account  of  the  Gold  and 

Diamond  Mines ;  also,  Canoeing  down  l,oOO  Miles  of  the  great  river  Sao 

Francisco  from  Sahara  to  the  Sea.     By  Captain  Richard  F.  Burtox. 

Two  Volumes,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations.     London :  Tinsley  Brothers. 

1869.     30«. 

TnouGH  much  too  minute  in  its  record  to  general  readers,  who  have  been  used 

to  accompany  the  jaunty  traveller  round  all  English-speaking  countries,  in  a 

couple  of  not  verj-  big  volumes,  Captain  Burton*s  new  book  will  have  its  value 

for  geographers,  naturalists,  and  anybody  who  is  ever  likely  to  travel  in  Brazil. 

It  is,   in  fact,   a  verj'  closely-kept  diary  of   rather  monotonous  canoeing, 

marching,   and  so  forth.     Luckily,   the  author  has  a  spirited,  or  even  an 

audacious  style,  and  in  the  most  out-of-the-way  places  in  the  world,  ho 

keeps  his  eye  upon  his  native  land,  the  condition  and  the  prevailing  social 

ideas  of  which  he  is  not  fond  of  sparing.    Still,  the  book  is  much  too  long  to 

attract  an  exoteric,  that  is,  a  non-Brazilian  public. 

The  Life  and  Labours  in  Art  and  Archceolo</f/  of  George  Pttrie.     By  WiLLlAM 

Stokes,  M.D.,  D.C.L.  Oxon.    London:  Longmans.     1868.     I2s.  Qd, 
De.  Petrie,  who  died  a  couple  of  years  ago,  was  distinguished  principally  as  an. 
ardent  and  successful  inquirer  into  the  myst'jries  of  Irish  archacologj'.  As  a  role, 
unfortunately,  ardour  of  this  kind  has  almost  invariably  taken  a  romantic,  high- 
flying, and  inflammatory  direction  in  Ireland.     Petrie,  on  the  contrary,  wa9 
emphatically  scientific,  and  ho  therefore  looked  upon  the  highly  interesting;' 
archsoological  problems  of  Irish  antiquity  without  any  eye  to  the  internal 
politics  of  to-day.    The  present  volume  is  an  account  by  a  writer  who  is  more 
c^onspicuous  than  Petrio  was,  and  in  a  more  conspicuous  science,  of  Potrie*8 
life  and  labours.    To  the  general  public  it  will  hardly  prove  interesting ;  but 
the  English  student  of  archaeology,  and  all  Irishmen,  will  be  attracted  by  a 
careful  narrative,  a  little  too  long  and  detailed,  perhaps,  but  full  of  matter. 

Biographical  Sketches,  By  Harriet  M-VRTIXEAU.  London :  Macmillan.  Ss,  6(f. 
A  SERIES  of  short  biographies  of  conspicuous  personages  who  have  died  within 
the  last  sixteen  years.  They  originally  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Daily 
Xetvsy  and  considering  that  our  contemporaries  are  usually  those  of  whom  we 
know  least,  in  the  first  place,  and  that  theso  brief  sketches  are  remarkably  well 
done,  in  the  second,  with  ample  knowledge,  with  much  acuteness  of  analysis, 
and  with  a  robust  impartiality,  their  usefulness  and  interest  are  obvious.  Miss 
Martineau^s  largo  litorar}'  power,  and  her  fine  intellectual  training  make  these 
little  sketches  more  instructive,  and  constitute  them  more  genuinely  works  of 
art,  than  many  more  ambitious  and  diflUse  biographies.  Their  only  defect 
is  one  naturally  incident  to  the  form  in  which  they  first  appeared— a  tendency 
to  allude  to  circumstances  as  familiar  to  the  reader,  which  will  daily  drop  more 
and  more  out  of  our  minds. 
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WESTPHALIA  AND  THE  RUHR  BASIN. 

■*^^  ffe^^  places  are  the  old  world  and  the  new,  the  world  of  immobility 

^nd    oustom,  and  the  world  of  change  and  progress,  seen  in  closer 

pi^:xLiBiit3r  and  contrast  than  in  Westphalia ;  a  province  now  heading 

^**^^  XTipid  march  of  Prussian  industry,  yet  preserving  not  a  few  broad 

fe^tux-es  of  the  Germany  of  the  past.     By  the  side  of  the  peasant  of 

^^©    olden  time,  whom  the  conservative  economist  Herr  Riehl,  in  his 

^*^^*^  of  revolution,  regards  as  the  emblem  of  all  that  is  sound  in  the 

^^^9  and  the  sole  safeguard  of  the  future  of  Germany,  are  the  engineer, 

^*^©  miner,  and  the  manufacturer,  whom  English  economists,  unable 

^^  Doost  of  their  own  peasantry,  are  commonly  better  inclined  to  put 

^^■Ward  as  the  tjrpes  of  the  age,  and  the  pledges  of  the  future.     The 

-**aaiix  of  the  Ruhr,  occupying  the  middle  region  of  the  province  and 

^'^^hing  beyond  it  to  the  Rhine,  is  the  chief  seat  of  Westphalian 

l^^^'^ing  and  manufacturing  enterprise ;  the  mountains  and  valleys  of 

^^^erland  and  Siegerland^  in  the  south  are  the  strongholds  of  ancient 

^^'^  life.     But  the  genuine  bauer  is  not  extinct  in  the  Ruhr  Basin  ; 

*^^  tixQ  train  glides,  the  tall  chimney  rises,  and  the  miner  sinks  his 

^1^*^  and  drives  his  adits  among  the  southern  hills.     The  prevailing 

^^^^cteristics,  nevertheless,  in  the  south  are  still  those  of  rustic 

^^plicity,  and  we  may  give  to  antiquity  in  our  description   the 

*^^^^^ence  it  will  not  long  survive  to  claim. 

''*^©  scenery  of  southern  Westphalia  is  eminently  picturesque  in 

^^  ^nse  to  which  Mr.  Merivale  limits  the  term,  as  denoting  eflFects 

^®  ^ot  to  the  imagination  of  the  spectator  bodying  forth  the  forms 

^^Wiigs  unseen,  but  simply  to  the  picture  which  nature  herself  puts 

^^^te  the  eye.     The  traveller  does  not  bring  but  finds  the  charm  of 

^*)  Tlie  general  name  of  Sauerland  is  given  to  the  mountainous  region  of  West- 

^^  iouth  of  the  Ruhr  Baain.     The  country  watered  by  the  Sieg  bears  the  name  of 

r^Wtnd ;  the  greater  part  of  it,  however,  lying  beyond  Westphalia  in  the  Rhico 

^OL.  V.  N.s.  T 
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the  landscape  in  steep  wood-clothed  hills  and  winding  vales,  with 
cottages  and  gardens  clustering  here  and  there.  Most  refreshing  to 
the  eye  of  the  traveller  from  parched  England  last  summer  was  the 
deep  verdure  of  these  valleys,  though  it  was  a  year  of  drought  also  in 
Westphalia.  The  perfection  of  the  irrigation,  the  works  for  which 
servo  also  for  draining,  is  celebrated  over  the  continent  of  Europe, 
affording  a  practical  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  some  insular  writers 
that  peasants  cannot  accomplish  such  works.  The  rainfall  is  equal  to 
that  of  Ireland,  and  it  falls  with  such  violence  that  all  the  elements 
of  fertility  would  be  washed  off  the  hills  but  for  the  care  with  which 
they  are  planted  ;  while  the  bas-fonds  below  would  be  now  soaked 
into  morasses,  and  now  baked  into  aridity,  but  for  the  skill  with 
which  the  descending  streams  arc  collected  and  distributed. 

It  is  scenery,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  which  lacks  for  the 
most  part  the  charm  of  variety.  Each  turn  of  the  road  presents  a 
picture  of  considerable  beauty,  but  generally  a  repetition  of  the  one 
just  left  at  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  It  is  everywhere,  too, 
picturesqucness  on  a  small  scale.  The  eye  never  meets  the  horizon 
in  those  pent  up  valleys ;  and  the  mountains  which  enclose  them  are 
rarely  high  enough  to  tempt  an  ascent  through  the  woods  and 
shrubs  which  impede  it,  or  to  reward  it  with  an  extensive  prospect  if 
made.  Now  and  again  they  form  a  fine  natural  amphitheatre,  but 
even  then  the  panorama  is  strictly  confined.  Like  the  social  life  of  the 
people,  the  scenery  owes  much  of  its  character  to  geological  causes. 
Devonian  rocks  emerging  in  contorted  forms  from  beneath  the  Ruhr 
Basin  compose  the  hills ;  the  main  valleys  run  across  the  strike,  the 
side  valleys  parallel  to  it ;  and  the  country  is  thus  everywhere  cut  up 
into  deep  tortuous  glens  and  high  narrow  ridges.  If,  however,  "  the 
grandeur  of  vastness,"  which  Mr.  Merivale  describes  as  the  mos^ 
powerful  clement  in  American  landscapes,  is  here  totally  absent,  ther» 
is  a  resemblance  to  American  scenery  which  a  stranger  might  hardly 
expect  to  find  so  near  Rhineland,  the  country  of  feudal  memorial 
and  tower-crowned  heights.  Harely  does  the  ancient  castle  (mon 
rarely  still  the  modern)  look  down  on  the  village.  Sicgen  is  a-j 
**  antique  city,"  but  is  without  a  rival ;  and  it  occupies  the  position 
of  a  great  capital,  though  it  has  but  seven  or  eight  thousand  inhab^ 
tants.  The  peasant  proprietor  is  the  chief  potentate  here ;  the  wod 
cottage  his  cow  and  pig  share  with  himself  may  be  the  most  sum^ 
tuous  dwelling  beheld  in  a  long  day's  walk.  Country  gentlem^ 
there  are  none ;  a  few  noble  proprietors  may  be  heard  of,  but  th^ 
are  absentees,  their  castles  usually  half  in  ruin,  or  climisily  patcher- 
and  inhabited  by  an  agent  or  by  retainers.  The  post  coach — whic  ^ 
like  the  livery  of  the  post  boy,  never  is  cleaned — is,  save  an  oceasion^ 
cart,  the  only  vehicle  one  meets  along  the  principal  roads ;  aiJ.« 
besides  carrying  the  letters  it  did,  until  the  new  Ruhr-Sieg  Railw^T 
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lately  completed,  the  whole  parcel  delivery  as  well  as  passenger 

c  of  the  district,  though  it  holds  but  four  passengers. 

^re  and  there  a  new  house  of  stone  or  brick  is  now  seen, — ^it  is 

a  railway  station  that  such  an  innovation  is  most  likely  to  appear, 

t  as  a  general  rule  the  village  cottages  differ  only  in  size,  and 

onstructed  as  follows : — A  framework  of  timber,  painted  black, 

in  with  wattles  and  clay,  whitewashed  outside,  the  black  stripes 

of    tlxe  wood  contrasting  effectively  with  the  white  walls,  and  giving 

axi.       cisternal   appearance  of  omateness  and  neatness,  by  no  means 

8nxsi:^2.incd  by  the  real  condition  of  things  either  within  or  around 

lilie  iiouse.     Seen  from  without,  too,  most  of  these  cottages  look  lofty 

and      spacious ;  but  the  room  for  the  family  is  really  small,  the  upper 

part      serving  as  a  hay-loft  or  bam,  and  half  the  lower  being  pig-sty, 

cow— iouse,  and  stable,  if  a  horse  is   kept.     Small,  indeed,  is  the 

atteixtion  to  cleanliness  or  comfort  in  any  part  of  the  dwelling ;  the 

Exig-lish  visitor  finds  that  dirt  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Irishman's  cabin. 

^o  a.pproach  to  the  drawing-room  furniture  and  luxury,  the  piano, 

&c.,   of  which  Herr  Uiehl  deplores  the  appearance  in  some  parts  of 

Qermany,  has  yet  made  its  way  into  Westphalia,  south  of  the  Coal 

Basin.    Like  their  cottages,  and  the  hills  and  valleys  around  them, 

the     ^llagers    too   have   a   family   likeness,   at   which  Riehl    must 

rejoioe,  as  the  very  embodiment  of  primitive  custom  and  unbroken 

^Muformity  of  life.     The  artist,  he  says,  who  would  paint  medisBval 

Cremaan  faces  with  historical   truth,    must   take  his  models  from 

among  the  peasants,  whose  features,  in  some  districts,  resemble  at  this 

^y   the  efiigies  of  princes  and  nobles  in  churches  of  the  thirteenth 

century.     Michelet,  interpreting  such  a  phenomenon,  might  regard 

*he  resemblance  as  a  proof  of  actual  consanguinity  on  the  part  of  the 

peasant  with  exalted  personages  of  an  earlier  age.     "Le  serf  en 

^oyen  age,  est  il  libre?     Sa  femme   en   pratique    n'est  pas  plus 

sienne  que  I'esclave  antique.     Les  enfants,  sent  ils  ses  enfants  P    Oui 

^  ^ou.     II  est  tel  village  ou  la  race  entierc  reproduit  aujourd'hui 

®®  traits  des  anciens  seigneurs.'' 

^  there  really  is  a  family  resemblance  of  this  kind  to  mediaeval 

^^^^dees  on  the  part   of  the  Sauerland  peasantry,  one  must  own 

^^  it  is  not  more  flattering  to  the  beauty  than  to  the  morality  of 

®  *ormer,  for  tiie  latter  are  not  a  comely  race.     In  plain  truth, 

7^^   the  baby  (and  the  villages  swarm  with  babies  in  a  manner 

'^lUdable  for  the  France  of  the  future,  if  hopeful  for  the  manufac- 

^^8  in  the  Ruhr  Basin)  to  the  grown  man  or  woman,  there  is  an 

I^rvading  ugliness,  which  no  visitor  can  fail  to  remark.     Other 

^^^ft,  however,  than  a  common  ancestry  of  oppressors,  may  account 

.,     ^lie  family  likeness,  as  well  as  the  rude  looks  and  manners  of 

ik^^  villagers ;  and  one  seeks  some  other  explanation,  the  more  that 

^^  Was  in  Westphalia  one  class  of  peasants  with  peculiar  freedom 

t2 
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and  rights  of  self-goyemment ;'  although  there  was  likewise  a  large 
class  of  serfs,  and  old  men  are  still  to  be  met  who  remember  being 
"  sclaye  '*  in  their  childhood.  Freemen  or  serfs,  however,  they  all 
suffered  alike  from  war,  invasion,  and  rapine ;  and  the  blood  oi 
the  conqueror  and  the  freebooter  may  thus  be  mingled  witL 
theirs.  But  the  general  likeness  comes,  doubtless,  in  part  of  a 
legitimate  family  relationship,  for  some  names  are  so  common 
that  their  possessors  are  distinguished  by  numbers.^  The  severe 
out-door  labour  which  all  the  women  undergo,  is  another  cause  o\ 
coarse-featured  resemblance,  and  is  at  the  same  time  in  all  proba- 
bility the  main  cause  both  of  the  persistent  boorishness  of  the  people 
and  of  the  uncleanliness  of  their  houses.  Captain  Burton  conmienti 
with  satisfaction  on  the  superior  physique  of  German  over  botl 
Brazilian  and  American  women,  which  he  traces  to  out-door  labour 
"  Not  a  few,"  he  says,  "  of  the  (Brazilian)  women  possess  that  daint] 
delicate  beauty  which  strangers  remark  in  the  cities  of  the  Union 
The  want  of  out- door  labour  shows  its  effect  as  palpably  in  the  Brazi 
as  in  the  United  States.  The  sturdy  German  fraus  who  land  a 
Sio  de  Janeiro  look  like  three  American  women  rolled  into  one 
Travellers  are  fond  of  recording  how  they  see  with  a  pang  girls  anc 
women  employed  in  field  work.  But  they  forget  that  in  moderatioi 
there  is  no  labour  more  wholesome,  none  better  calculated  to  develop 
the  form,  or  to  produce  stout  and  healthy  progeny."*  The  due 
moderation,  however,  is  not  observed  in  the  mountains  of  Westphalia 
nor  in  many  other  parts  of  Germany ;  and  Herr  Kiehl  himself  in 
driven  to  admit  that  the  looks  of  the  women  suffer  from  the  severitj 
of  their  labours.  The  imposition  of  heavy  field  labour  upon  womer 
is  no  doubt  traceable  in  part  to  primitive  German  life,  or  the 
primitive  division  of  employments — man,  the  warrior ;  woman,  th< 
labourer.  But  modem  causes  preserve  the  custom :  the  younger  mei 
are  absent  in  the  army ;  and  those  who  have  served  their  time,  ar< 
tempted  from  the  farm  by  the  mines  and  manufactures  around  them 
In  Siegerland  it  is  not  uncommon  for  peasants  to  be  co-proprietor 
in  a  mine  which  they  work  at  themselves.  Female  husbandry 
becomes  thus  the  cardinal  feature  in  the  rural  economy,  and  the  grea 
extent  of  groimd  under  meadow  and  wood  makes  such  husbandn 
possible,  the  amoimt  of  tillage  being  small.  The  rich  irrigation  o 
the  valleys  yields  four  or  five  cuttings  of  grass,  from  which  the  e^attli 
get  the  greater  part  of  their  food ;  and  the  hill-sides  are  cropped  fo: 

(1)  Speaking  of  a  similar  circumstanco  in  his  own  department  of  La  CreuBe,  in  th 
centre  of  France,  M.  Leiner  de  Ldonce  says : — "  Chaque  Tillage  a  dd  dtre  k  rorigine  1 
rteidence  d*une  senle  famille,  carles  habitans  portent  presqne  tonjours  le  mdme  nom."- 
Buiale  Economic  de  la  France.  The  present  writer  was  likewise  struck,  in  traverrinj 
the  Tillages  of  La  Creuse,  with  the  physical  resemblance  of  the  Tillagers ;  but  theec 
unlike  the  peasantry  of  Sauerland,  are  a  Tcry  good-looking  race,  due  probably  to 
happier  history,  and  lighter  labours  in  the  field  on  the  part  of  the  womeiL. 

(2)  «  Explorations  of  the  Highlands  of  the  BrasO,"  L  392. 
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most  part  only  in  the  year  after  the  removal  of  the  wood,  which 
leir  main  growth ;  the  "  wood-rights,"  like  the  "  water-righfjs," 
^  carefully  guarded,  and  every  getneinde,  or  commune,  having 
its  "  wood-overseer  "  and  its  "  water-overseer/'  Several  causes 
)ine  to  make  wood  here  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  husbandry : 
infertility  of  the  hills,  the  continued  rise  for  two  centuries  in 
)rice  of  wood,  and  the  great  demand  for  bark  for  tanning,  which 
.6  of  the  chief  local  industries, — skins  coming  for  the  purpose  to 
;n  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  the  old  custom,  however,  to 
late  a  peasant  property  by  its  amount  of  meadow  land,  though 
3iill-side  attached  to  it  may  be  three  or  four  times  as  large.  A 
^h  as  old  as  the  time  of  Arminius  is  a  sign  of  the  tenacity  with 
'h  ancient  custom  is  still  clung  to  in  this  hitherto  isolated  district; 
"the  introduction  of  improved  agricultural  machines  will  greatly 
"S^t^^ten  the  labours  of  the  women,  by  enabling  the  men  to  get 
^^*^^^iagh  a  much  greater  amount  of  work  during  their  periodical  visits 
^  jytxe  farm. 

J^Tae  persistence  of  ancient  custom  is  doubtless  attributable  in  part 

^   'fclxe  environment  of  the  physical  world.     Mountains  have  played  a 

S^^^^^  part  in  shaping  the  history  of  mankind ;  they  have  been  staunch 

8^^^^:^ans  of  customs,  and  obstacles  to  new  ideas  and  arts.     There  ifl 

^    lit^eral  truth  in  Shakspeare's  phrase,  **  mountainous  error,"  which 

^^'^^^y  perhaps  have  been  present  to  the  fancy  of  the  poet,  though  the 

^^^^^fcJxection  between  moimtains  and  custom  in  this  literal  sense  is  the 

^^^^^'V'erse  of  that  in  his  verse.^     But  higher  mountains  than  any  in 

^^^^'^oxland  or  Siegerland  can  no  longer  shut  out  movement  or  change. 

-AJjready  the  manufacturer's  villa  rises  along  the  iron  road  which  joins 

Siogen  with  the  Basin  of  the  Ruhr ;  the  steam-hammer  resounds  in 

tlxe  ^valley  of  the  Lenne ;  and  long  trains  laden  with  sulphur  from  the 

Sieg^na  mines  leave  the  stations  of  Grevenbriick  for  the  markets  of 

all  central  Europe.     It  is  happy  for  Westphalia  that  the  future  of 

Viemiany  does  not  depend,  as  Herr  Riehl  contends,  on  the  immobility 

01  the  peasantry — the  steadfastness  of  their  adherence  to  immemorial 

^i^age.   The  order  of  things  which  rests  on  such  a  basis  is  apt  to  give 

^V  <^f  a  sudden,  like  the  mountain  and  "mountainous  error"  which 

tbe  railway  removes.     It  is  on  peasant  property  in  land,  not  on 

P^^^^^t  custom,  that  the  stability  of  Germany  rests ;  and  sixty  years 

^8^  -Prussian  statesmen  arrived  at  that  conviction.     "  Prussia  saw 

witlx   terror,  in  1808,"  says  Gustav  Freytag,  "how  insecure  was  a 

^^  '^liich  had  so  great  a  claim  on  the  bodies,  and  so  little  on  the 

^Mrta,  of  its  people."     The  worst  traits  of  the  German  hauer — ^his 

"W)rialnie88,  his  obstinacy,  his  laziness  at  work  for  another — belong  to 

^^^  V^at ;  they  are  the  vestiges  of  ages  of  barbarism,  servitude,  and 

(1)  '*  What  custom  wills,  in  aU  things  should  we  do  it, 
The  dust  on  antique  time  would  lie  unswopt, 
And  mountainous  error  be  too  highly  heaped 
For  truth  to  over-peer." — Coriolanus,  act  ii.,  so.  3. 
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military  oppression ;  while  hLs  best  qualities — ^his  sobriety,  honest 
and  thrift  for  his  family — arc  the  offspring  of  peasant  property. 

That  the  future  of  Germany  rests  on  tlio  peasant  is  but  half  tru 
and  so  far  as  it  is  true,  it  is  so  for  a  different  reason  and  in  a  differe 
manner  from  what  Ilerr  Riehl  has  in  view.  It  is  so  because  pr 
perty  and  education  arc  elevating  his  e(/i)(lition  and  enlargii 
both  his  understanding  and  the  sphere  of  his  affections.  He  h 
gotten  a  countrj*^  in  the  room  of  a  master.  But  the  future  of  Germa] 
rests  also  with  the  miner  and  the  mechanic ;  and  the  region  of  Wei 
phalia  from  which  we  can  best  augur  it  is  the  Basin  of  the  Ruh 
where  the  hauer  flourishes  most,  and  where  mining  and  manufacturi] 
are  carried  on  on  a  scale  which,  for  Sauerlnnd  and  Siegerland,  is 
yet  only  a  prospect.  **  If  you  would  see  what  Germany  is  doinj 
said  M.  Emilo  de  Laveleyo  to  the  writer,  "  go  to  the  Ruhr  Basin 
and  during  the  '\'isit  which  followed  the  suggestion  (though  ma 
chiefly  in  reference  to  the  intelligence  of  German  enterprise,  a: 
the  wisdom  of  Prussian  government),  lie  was  often  reminded  of  t 
attention  which  M.  de  Laveleve  shows  in  his  works  to  the  physii 
geography,  the  geology  especially,  of  the  countries  whose  eeonon 
condition,  productions,  and  industrial  occupations,  he  describes.  Tj 
mountains  of  South  Westphalia,  the  coal  measures  of  the  Ruhr  Bae 
and  the  alluvial  flat  to  tlie  north,  divide  "Westphalia  into  three  c 
tinct  economic,  as  into  three  geological,  regions.^  It  has  been 
doctrine  of  somo  eminent  writers,  Auguste  Comto  at  their  head,  t~ 
the  influenco  of  nature's  powers,  and  of  local  conditions,  suchH 
soil,  climate,  &c.,  over  human  society,  decreases  as  civilisaH 
advances.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  number  and  force  of  physB 
causes  operating  on  the  condition  of  man  increase  with  human  ]( 
gress,  and  as  local  resources  are  brought  more  and  more  into  play, 
new  age  opened  for  mankind  when  iron  was  discovered,  and 
influenco  of  iron  on  the  fortunes  of  nations  becomes  constat 
greater.  The  gold  of  California  and  Australia  had  no  influence 
the  original  inhabitants  ;  twenty  years  ago  it  was  still  inoperative 
mankind;  it  would  have  continued  so  but  for  geology  andnavigati 
it  has  by  their  aid  created  two  nations  who,  it  is  already  evid^ 
must  have  no  small  share  in  shaping  the  future  history  of  Ik 
hemispheres.  Coal  played  no  significant  part  in  English  history 
century  ago.  It  has  since  trebled  the  population,  shifted  the  politic 
centre,  and  produced  a  social  revolution.  The  coal  of  the  Eul 
Basin  had  no  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  "Westphalia  fifty  years  ag< 
fifteen  years  ago  its  effect  was  but  trifling ;  it  has  since  raised  tl 
province  to  the  first  rank  in  industrial  Europe.  The  whole  te: 
dency  of  increasing  physical  knowledge  is  to  discover  new  natm 

(1)  Called  also  the  **  Westphaliau  Coal  Field/'  though  its  bounds  extend  wcstwi 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  modem  province  of  Westphalia. 

(2)  As  the  writer  has  not  himself  visited  the  third  of  those  regions,  no  description 
it  if  given  in  this  orticlo. 
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forces  and  agents,  for  man's  use  or  abuse,  and  to  bring  into  action — 
for  good  or  for  evil — the  special  resources  of  every  locality. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  class  of  local  physical  forces  of  which  the 
influence  on  man  decreases  as  his  knowledge  and  power  advance, — 
those  of  which  the  mountain  may  be  taken  as  the  symbol, — the  forces 
of  obstruction  and  isolation.  The  mine,  on  the  other  hand,  may  bo 
regarded  as  the  symbol  of  physical  forces  which  gain  influence  as 
civilisation  advances;  and  the  railway — itself  the  child  of  the  mine — 
removes  the  mountain  and  opens  the  mine.  An  analogous  distinction 
applies  to  the  study  of  nature.  Mr.  Arnold,  writing  on  German 
education,  argues  that  "  the  study  of  nature  is  the  study  of  non- 
human  forces,  of  human  limitation  and  passivity.  The  contempla- 
tion of  human  force  and  activity  tends  constantly  to  heighten  our 
own  force;  the  contemplation  of  himian  limitation  and  passivity 
tends  to  check  it." 

The  contemplation  of  natural  powers  by  which  man  was  impri- 
soned and  bafiled  tended  no  doubt  to  reduce  him  to  immobility  and 
stagnation  ;  it  is  not  so  with  that  study  of  nature  which  shows  how 
dominion  over  nature  may  be  acquired,  and  prompts  to  the  acqui- 
sition. The  mine  is  the  creature  of  geology,  as  the  steam-engine  is 
of  mechanics.  This,  reflection  was  brought  forcibly  to  the  writer's 
mind  on  arriving  in  the  Ruhr  Basin  from  Sauerland.  A  few  hours 
after  he  had  been  wearily  watching  one  afternoon  a  set  of  labourers 
in  the  valley  of  the  Lenne,  lifting  stones  lazily  one  at  a  time  from  a 
road-side  quarry  into  a  cart,  which  half  the  number  of  men  might 
have  filled  in  the  fourth  of  the  time,  he  found  himself  by  the  side  of 
a  coal-mine  near  Dortmund,  from  which  a  steam-engine  was  pumping 
several  thousand  feet  of  water  a  minute  night  and  day,  while  around 
was  a  colony  of  miners — English,  Irish,  and  Germans — all  looking 
the  incarnation  of  activity  and  force,  though  with  striking  difierences 
of  physical  type,  and  among  them  the  President  of  the  Prussian 
Mining  and  Iron  Works  Company,  a  man  to  whose  enterprise,  energy, 
and  sagacity  the  Ruhr  Basin  owes  not  a  little  of  its  extraordinary 
progress  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  It  was  like  passing  from  "a 
land  in  which  it  seemed  to  be  always  afternoon,"  to  one  in  which 
there  was  no  night. 

Forty  minutes  by  express  from  Dortmund  and  one  is  at  Essen, 
in  the  centre  of  the  coal-field,  surrounded  by  manufactories  and 
foundries,  but  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  great  cast  steel  works  of 
Mr.  Krupp,  who  may  well  be  regarded  as  the  representative  man  of 
the  Ruhr  Basin.  He  began  business  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  with  two 
workmen  and  a  small  local  market,  and  twenty  years  ago  his  estab- 
lishment was  still  a  small  one.  Now  the  buildings  form  in  them- 
selves a  considerable  town  ;  the  steel  works  alone  give  employment 
to  upwards  of  8,000  men,  who  with  the  families  of  those  who  are 
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married,  make  a  population  of  25,000  maintained  by  this   single 
establishment,  exclusive  of  2,000  men  in  Mr.  Krupp's  employment 
at  coal-mines  near  Essen,  at  blast  furnaces  on  the  Khine,  and  at  iron 
pits  on  the  Rhine  and  at  Nassau.     The  steel- works  included  in  1867, 
412  melting-furnaces,  195  steam-engines,  some  of  them  of  a  thou- 
sand horse-power,  49  steam-hammers,  110  smiths*  forges,  675  diffe- 
rent machines ;  and  all  these  numbers  now  are  exceeded.     The  works 
are  connected  by  special  lines  of  railway  above  fifteen  miles  in  length, 
and  the  gasworks  of  the  establishment  are  equal  to  those  of  the  city 
of  Cologne.     "  The  administration,"  as  Mr.  Samuelson  says,  "  is  like 
that  of  a  small  State.     All  the  heads  of  the  technical  departments  are 
pupils  of  the  various  polytechnic  schools  in  Germany.     The  commer- 
cial staff  includes  a  jurist,  by  whom  all  contracts  are  settled  and  legal 
questions  determined.     The  foremen  have  all  risen  from  the  ranks." 
Unfortunately  Mr.  Krupp  is  not  only  a  representative  of  the  pro- 
digious progress  of  industry  in  the  Ruhr  Basin,  but  an  example  of 
the  influence  of  political  causes  on  its  productions — a  class  of  causes 
which  most  English  economists  seem  deliberately  to  ignore,  although 
they  are  among  the  chief  conditions  determining  the  occupations  and 
wealth  of  mankind.     In  1866  the  steel  produced  at  Mr.  Krupp's 
works  was  valued  at  nearly  a  million;  but  the  greater  part  was 
probably  material  of  war.     Yet  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
even  at  his  works  the  amount  of  production  would  be  greater  were 
this  a  world  of  good  government  and  peace ;  and  what  would  be  the 
increase  in  the  other  manufactories  of  the  Ruhr  Basin,  whose  business 
is  dependent  on  peace  ?     It  may  be  affirmed  as  beyond  question  that 
the  only  impediment  to  Prussian  progress  is  war ;  and  although  the 
blame  hitherto  has  rested  chiefly,  not  on  the  government  of  Prussia, 
but  on  the  military  despotisms  surrounding  it,  Prussia  itself  is  now  in 
a  condition  to  cast  the  sword  into  the  scale  of  peace,  and  is  respon- 
sible accordingly.     In  most  respects  the  Prussian  government  has,  it 
must  be  admitted,  been  for  half  a  century  singularly  sagacious  and 
beneficent,  and  there  is  one  point  in  which  its  wisdom  is  specially 
illustrated  in  Mr.  Krupp's  works.     He  has  but  few  Prussian  patents, 
— these,  too,  only  for  considerable  inventions ;  and  the  discrimination 
with  which  patents  are  granted  in  Prussia  is  alone  sufficient  to  enable 
Prussian  manufacturers  to  distance  before  long  those  of  a  country  in 
which  to  make  even  the  slightest  change  is  now  attended  with  danger,, 
in  which  it  is  perilous  in  the  highest  degree  either  to  patent  a  great  in- 
vention or  to  work  it  without  one.  Prussia  is  fast  acquiring  aU  the  pecu- 
liar advantages  to  which  England  owed  her  earlier  superiority — coal, 
iron,  mechanical  invention,  and  good  means  of  communication — and 
adding  to  them   conditions   of  success,  of  which  England   is   de- 
prived by  her  own  laws — including  what   Bacon  has  called  "a 
law  of  neglect."     The  chief  point  to  be  considered  in  comparing- 
the  prospects  of  England  and  Prussia  is  not  their  present  rela- 
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tive  condition,  but  their  relative  condition  now  as  compared  with 
what  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  Twenty  years  ago  the  Ruhr  Basin 
was  nowhere  in  the  industrial  race ;  now  it  produces  nearly  half  as 
much  coal  as  the  great  northern  coal-field  of  England :  twenty  years 
ago  it  had  only  just  completed  a  single  line  of  railway ;  now  the 
Basin  is  a  network  of  branches,  connecting,  not  only  the  towns,  but 
tie  principal  manufactories  and  collieries  with  the  three  main  lines 

which  traverse  it.     The  following  figures  show  the  rate  at  which 

"the  production  of  coal  has  advanced  : — 


Date. 

English  tus.'  j 

Date.     Engliflb  tona. 

Date. 

English  tons. 

Date. 

English  tons. 

1S51 

1,771,454 

1856 

3,510,502 

1860 

4,276,254 

1864 

8,146,433 

1852 

1,921,962 

1857 

3,035,256 

1861 

4,964,621 

1865 

9,276,685 

lSo3 

2,146,275 

1858 

3,898,502 

1862 

5,701,201 

1866 

9,329,503 

1854 

2,670,099 

1859 

3,793,356 

18G3 

6,300,981 

1  1867 

1 

10,626,015 

1855 

3,252,323 

1 

^ 


le  immense  increase  of  production  shown  in  these  figures  is  mainly 
2^'t:t-:Kributable  to  the  introduction  of  railways  and  the  low  charge  for 
carriage  of  coal.    Down  to  1851  the  Ruhr  and  the  Rhine  were  the 
means  of  transport  in  districts  beyond  the  immediate  neighbour- 
of  the  collieries,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  coal  was  of  an  in- 
kind,  raised  where  it  came  to  the  surface  by  small  collieries  along 
Ruhr.     In  1851  the  Cologne-Minden  Railway  came  into  use  for 
transport  of  coal,  and  led  not  only  to  deep-pit  sinking,  and  the 
)very  of  seams  of  superior  coal  in  other  parts  of  the  basin,  but  also 
^le  establishment  of  iron  works  and  other  manufactures,  aflfording 
market  for  the  coal.  To  this  local  market,  down  to  1859,  it  was 
great  measure  confined.     In  that  year  the  charge  for  railway 
"iage  of  coal  for  long  distances  was  reduced  to  one  pfennig  per 
^n^r  (a  fifth  of  a  farthing  per  100  lbs.)  per  German  mile,^  and  the 
^^e  figures  show  the  subsequent  increase  of  production.     The  rail- 
^^-ys  and  coal  mines  render  each  other  reciprocal  service  ;  the  car- 
of  Westphalian  coal  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
^^ntffic  on  several  of  the  chief  Prussian  lines,  and  the  low  rates  at 
it  is  carried  enable  it  to  find  a  distant  market.     The  projected 
ion  of  the  rate  for  the  transport  of  iron  ore  to  the  same  tariff 
that  for  coal,   when  carried  into  effect,    will    greatly  augment 
^^  market  for  coal  as  well  as  for  manufactures  of  iron.     Until  the 
*^t  fe^  years  the  Ruhr  Basin  excelled  only  in  the  manufacture  of 
*^l;  but  its  iron  manufactures  are  now  of  the  highest  quality.   The 
^>^f  difficulty  with  which  the  iron  manufacturer  has  hitherto  had 

U)  The  PrnflBian  ioniM  is  a  measuro  of  capacity,  and  varies  therefore  in  weight  as 
'PP^  to  different  articles — coal  and  iron,  for  example.  The  quantity  of  coal  in  a  tonne 
iiiboat  one-fifth  of  an  English  ton.  In  some  of  the  reports  in  English  blue-books  the 
''^  is  translated  ^  ton,*'  which  may  mislead  readers. 

(2)  The  Grerman  mile  is  about  4}  English. 
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to  contend  is  tlie  great  cost  of  the  carriage  of  the  ore  from  the  minec 
in  Siegerland,  the  Ehine  Province,  Nassau,  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and 
Hanover.  The  iron  mines  are  situated  for  the  most  part  in  moun- 
tainous districts,  some  not  yet  approached  by  railways,  otherc 
without  even  roads  to  connect  them  with  railways  or  rivers,  the 
ore  being  often  drawn  by  oxen  or  cows,  when  dry  weather  permits, 
across  fields  or  through  woods  to  the  nearest  road.  Neverthe- 
less, under  all  these  disadvantages,  the  iron  manufactures  of  th( 
Ruhr  Basin  have  trebled  in  amount  in  the  last  ten  years ;  the  im- 
provement in  quality  is  even  greater ;  and  the  iron- works  of  Duis- 
burg  may  soon  become  as  celebrated  as  the  steel- works  of  Essen. 

Of  the  progress  of  textile  manufactures,  Elberfeld  affords  i 
striking  example.  A  correspondent  of  the  Times,  who  recentlj 
described  it  as  "  fifteen  years  ago  a  manufacturing  town,  containinj 
6,500  inhabitants,^  sinking  lower  and  lower  into  the  slough  o: 
pauperism,"  ascribes  its  emergence  to  a  prudent  change  in  th( 
system  of  pauper  relief.  But  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  thougl 
many  English  politicians  seem  unable  to  comprehend  it.  TL 
system  of  poor  relief  has  doubtless  had  its  effect ;  but  the  extinctioi 
of  the  causes  of  poverty,  and  the  increase  of  employment  in  man« 
factures,  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  diminution  of  pauperiSB 
in  Elberfeld-Barmen,  now  a  town  of  100,000  inhabitants.  TZ 
descent  of  peasant  lands  by  custom  to  the  eldest  son  in  several 
the  provinces  of  Prussia — Westphalia,  for  example  ^ — ^was  former 
a  source  of  constant  pauperism  in  the  towns,  which,  before  fl 
great  recent  development  of  manufactures,  were  unable  to  abs^i 
in  industrial  employment  the  immigration  of  the  younger  meml^ 
of  the  family.  But  the  extension  of  industry  of  late  years  has  \p^ 
such,  that,  but  for  war  and  rumours  of  war,  it  is  probable  ^i 
pauperism  (which  has,  in  fact,  greatly  decreased,  notwithstanding 
great  increase  of  population),  would  be  extinct  in  the  Ruhr  Basin.. 

(1)  Query,  36,500  ?  The  populatioa  of  Elberfeld  must  have  amounted  to  at  la 
36,000  at  the  time  referred  to. 

(2)  The  present  province  of  "Westphalia,  being  composed  of  a  number  of  differ© 
districts,  formerly  under  different  sovereign  princes,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  had  fonaa^ 
a  groat  variety  of  laws  and  customs,  some  of  which  are  stiU  retained  in  i>articQlar  io^ 
and  districts.  By  a  law  passed  in  1860,  and  not  retrospective  in  its  operation  on  pr^ 
marriages,  the  law  of  descent  is  as  follows.  A  community  of  property  is  eataWiil*^ 
between  man  and  wife,  unless  otherwise  stipulated  by  marriage  contract,  respecti^ 
which  also  there  are  certain  restrictions  and  stipulations.  On  the  death  of  either,  t' 
survivor  is  entitled  to  a  fixed  proportion,  and  the  children  to  other  fixed  proportion 
depending  on  the  number  of  children  ;  but  no  actual  divisum  of  the  property  takapl^ 
until  the  death  or  second  marriage  of  the  surviving  parent,  unlets  a  previous  divia^ 
has  been  provided  for  by  a  disposition  made  by  both  parents.  The  surviving  ptie^ 
has  also  a  right  to  retain  the  whole  property  on  payment  to  the  children  of  the  value  ^ 
their  shares ;  and  other  provisions  respecting  the  distribution  are  laid  down  to  prareif^ 
the  necetsity  of  parcelling  lands.  Usually  the  parents  settle  during  their  lifetime  whk^ 
of  the  children  is  to  take  the  land,  and  how  the  shares  of  the  otherE  are  to  be  paid  <|4 
and  the  family  property  is  very  rarely  divided. 
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The  relation  between  capital  and  labour  is  naturally  one  of  the 
IK)int8  to  which  an  English  economist's  attention  turns  in  contem- 
'plating  a  region  which  has  so  great  an  industrial  future  before  it. 
Since  the  recent  change  in  the  Prussian  law  permitting  combinations 
of  workmen,  there  have  been  a  few  strikes,  but  regular  trade  imions 
iMve  not  yet  been  organised  in  this  part  of  Pinissia.     Nevertheless 
"tie  younger  employers — and  they  are  probably  more  en  rapport  with  the 
fijpirit  of  the  times  than  their  seniors,  whose  ideas  on  the  subject  are 
beaed  on  experience  of  the  past — seemed  to  the  writer,  wherever  he 
Iiad  opportunities  of  inquiry  on  the  subject,  strongly  impressed  with 
a  conviction  that  the  relations  of  employer  and  employed  are  about  to 
assixme  a  new  phase  throughout  Germany.     It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
hoTvever — and  one  which  proves  that  the  former  state  of  the  law 
vr&8   not  by  any  means  the  only  cause  of  the   amicable  relations 
beti-^wreen  capitalists  and  workmen — that  Mr.  Krupp — in  business  for 
Sorter  years,  and  with  not  less  than  10,000  men  for  some  years  in  his 
snaj^loyment — has  never   had   a   dispute  with   a   workman;  a  fact 
loultless  ascribable  in  a  great  measure  to  the  admirable  institutions 
md  regulations  for  the  benefit  of  the  workmen,  of  which  an  account 
will  be  found  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  Paris,  in  1867,  entitled 
*  -A^ci^rie  de  M.  Fried.  Krupp,  d  Essen :  Institutions  et  Dispositions 
=^i^l>h&  dans  Ic  but  d'ameliorer  la  situation  morale  et  physique  do 
8^s    ouvriers."     By  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  establishment,  every 
^'ox'iman  becomes  entitled,  after  twenty  years  work,  to  a  retiring 
^^J^^Hual  pension  of  half  his  last  year's  salary,  and  after  thirty-five 
he  may  retire  on  full  pay.     Such  regulations,  however,  eflfective 
"tliey  must  be,  do  not  appear  to  explain  the  extraordinary  concord 
order  perpetually  maintained  in  this  enonnous  establishment. 
1,000  to  1,400  men  are  frequently  engaged  at  one  operation, 
*^cli  as  casting  oji  ingot ;  they  work  as  one  man  ;  and  the  same  har- 
mony and  regimental  order  prevail  throughout.      It   is   doubtless 
^'^ceablo  in  part  to  the  military  training   which   every   Prussian 
^^ceives.     But  even  at  coal  mines,  where  the  same  regimental  order 
^  Hot  required,  and  where  the  upper  miners  were  English,  I  was 
•■^^red  that  they  preferred   to   have  Germans  to  work  with ;    the 
P^ference  being  founded  on  the  superior  docility  and  sobriety  of 
"*®  Germans.     It  is  curious  to  find  local  prejudices  stronger  than 
^tional  ones  among  English  miners  in  the  Westphalian  coal-field. 
^  Jiorth  countryman,  who  works  amicably  with  the  Germans,  will 
"^•^t  the  intrusion  of  a  Comishman.     "They  are  not  Englishmen, 
^^  are  Comishmen,''  said  an  English  miner  to  me  of  two  poor 
r^^^s  who  had  come  over  on  an  unsuccessful  expedition  for  work. 
^  ^e  other  hand,  as  regards  the  eflfect  of  Prussian  military  training 
^^  State  supervision  on  the  national  character,  there  are  occasions 
v^  ''^hich  the  superior  individuality  of  the  Englishman  is  conspicuous. 
^^^  large  coal  proprietor  in  the  Ruhr  Basin,  employing  many 
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English  as  well  as  Germanf^  assured  me  that  when  an  accident  occnn 
the  Englishman  will  do  on  the  moment  the  best  thing  to  be  done, 
while  the  Germans  stand  at  attention  waiting  for  orders,  probably 
given  to  them  promptly  by  their  English  comrade.  As  an  indivi- 
dual, the  Englishman  f«,  if  I  may  venture  to  express  such  an  opinion, 
naturally  superior  to  the  German.  His  history  down  to  the  last 
fifty  years  was  a  much  happier  one,  his  personality  was  more 
respected,  and,  what  is  no  small  matter,  he  was  and  still  is  (leaving 
out  the  agricultural  labourer)  better  fed.  Among  the  Germans  at 
the  Westphalian  mines  the  type  of  the  Englishman  appeared  to  me 
by  comparison  heroic  and  majestic.  Germany  has  only  had  sixt}' 
years  of  emancipation  from  serfdom,  little  more  than  forty  of  deU- 
verance   from   perpetual   war ;    her  military  training  (useful  as  it 

would  be  for  a  short  period)  is  beyond  measure  oppressive  when  pro 

tracted  for  three  years  ;  and  peasant  property  has  not  yet  had  time 
produce  its  best  results.     "  lica  AUemands  sont  trop  gouvemes,"  say 
M.  Emile  do  Lavelcyc,   **  ma  is  bien  gouvemes — les  Fran9ai8  tro^, 
gouvernes  et  mal  gouvemes." 

If,  however,   there  nre  institutions  in  Prussia  which  impair 
certain  respects  the  free  action  of  the  individual  man,  and  the  spi 
of  self-reliance,  there   are   others   which  tend  eminently  to  foi 
self-control,  intelligence,  providence,  and  several  of  the  best  esse: 
tials  of  true  individuality.^   The  superior  sobriety  of  the  German  is  o 
constant  manifestation  of  self-command — of  a  self-command  whi 
accompanies  him  throughout  his  day's  work  as  well  as  in  his 
rendering  him  much  less  liable  to  make  careless  blunders  or  to 
reckless  and  useless  risks.     The  inferiority  of  the  Englishman, 
this  respect,  arises  not  only  from  the  want  of  intellectual  educatio-^ 
but  still  more  from  the  absence  of  that  motive  for  general  thrift 
forethought,  the  prospect  of  succeeding  to,  or  of  buying,  a  piece 
land  and  a  house,  which  is  the  material  basis  of  much  that  is  best 
the  continental  nations.     The  workman  in  the  town  does  not  ft 
himself  severed  from  the  count r}%  or  doomed  to  remain  a  mere 
labourer  so  long  as  ho  can  work.    It  is  characteristic  of  the  diflferen 
between  England  and  Germany  that  a  good  means  in  the  latter 
estate    in  land,  a   haiicr-gut  a  peasant  property  in  land,  while 
England  the  only  goods  in  popular  thought  are  perishable  articles. 

In  the  Ruhr  Basin  the  wealth  of  the  peasantry  has,  like  that  ^^ 

the  manufacturers  and  miners,  and  in  a  great  measure  inconseque: 
of  that  of  the  latter,  enormously  increased  in  the  last  twenty  y 


(1)  As  regards  the  effect  of  education  upon  the  capabilities  of  the  workman,  I 
been  told  by  some  Engliuh  employers  that  an  English  workman  who  has  been  en, 
about  a  part  of  a  maeliino  for  a  year,  though  very  likely  more  handy  than  any  of 
Gorman  comrades,  will  probably  have  no  conception  of  it  as  a  whole,  while  the  G 
have  it  all  in  their  head,  and  cnn  draw  it,  so  that  they  are  more  ripe  for  promotion^ 
to  set  up  for  themselves. 
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and  the  so-called  bauer  is  sometimes  a  man  worth  above  £15,000. 
The  daughter  of  one  of  these  men,  near  Dortmund,  married  the  other 
day,  and  received  20,000  thalers  (£3,000)  down  as  her  marriage 
portioD,  besides  which  she  will  become  entitled  to  £4,000  more  on 
her  father's  death.  In  the  houses  of  such  wealthy  farmers,  the 
noLodem  furniture,  the  piano,  and  the  "  female  accomplishments  "  of 
w'hicli  Herr  Kiehl  deplores  the  introduction,  may  be  found  :  though 
the  farming  is  still  generally  rough,  and  the  uncourteous  manners  of 
a  time  when  the  hauer  hated  the  gentleman  as  an  oppressor  survive  — 
like  the  moat  roimd  the  coimtry  gentleman's  house. 

-A^xnong  the  peasantry,  the  smaller  class  of  proprietors  here,  as  in 
Saxierland  and  Siegerland,  are  for  the  most  part,  dirty  and  slovenly  in 
their  houses  and  farm-yards;  and  an  Irish  gentleman  living  amongst 
them  remarked  to  me, "  They  seem  of  the  Irish  small  farmer's  opinion, 
^^*^tt  *  where  there,  is  muck,  there  is  luck.' "  Cleanliness  has  no 
^^^tionality,  it  is  the  growth  of  freedom,  self-respect,  and  prosperity ; 
^^^d.  it  will  rapidly  grow  in  Westphalia  with  the  development  of  its 
^^^^ources,  the  ingress  of  knowledge  and  change,  and  the  increase  of 
ff'^^eral  wealth.  Not  long  ago  the  same  plough  referred  to  before  as 
^^  the  age  of  Arminius  was  still  in  use  in  the  Ruhr  Basin,  and  all 
^®  implements  of  the  farm  were  of  a  primitive  kind.     Now  .steam 

'hi-eshing-machines  are  common,  lent  or  hired  from  one  farm  to 
*^^other;  though  we  are  often  positively  assured  in  England  by 
'^^'^ters  who  seem  to  affect  never  to  have  been  out  of  it,  that  peasant 
Pix>pertie8,  small  farms,  and  machinery  are  incompatible. 

'W'estphalia,  the  Ruhr  Basin  in  particular,  may  be  regarded  as 

*^^  ^ype  of  Germany,  of  its  unhappy  early  history,  its  recent  good 
S^'^emment  and  rapid  progress,  the  vast   future    before    it,   and 

*^^  formidable  competition  before  England.  "If  you  would  see 
^*^at  Germany  is  doing,"  said  M.  de  Laveleye,  "  go  to  the  Ruhr 
xs^^»c^  -  *'  but  the  chief  lesson  to  be  learned  regards  what  Germany 


^hout  to  do.  "What  will  the  Ruhr  Basin  be  in  another  twenty 
P  All  the  elements  of  England's  earlier  industrial  supe- 
'^ty,  coal,  iron,  mechanical  power,  are,  as  before  said,  rapidly 
^ming  the  common  property  of  Germany,  which  brings  with  them 
7^  the  development  of  its  great  natural  resources,  moral  and  intellec- 
-^^  advantages  due  to  no  national  superiority  on  the  part  of  the 
^i^nans,  but  to  greater  sagacity  and  foresight  on  the  part  of  their 
^^tesmen.  Of  England,  moreover,  though  not  of  Germany,  Herr 
J^^^^Hl's  maxim  is  true,  that  the  custom  of  the  peasant  is  the  sole 
^^^*^dation  of  present  order,  the  sole  safeguard  against  future  anarchy. 
the  peasant  is  driven  to  the  town. 

T.  E.  Cltffb  Leslie. 


OF  LIFE,  LOVE,  AND  DEATH :   SIXTEEN  SONNETS. 

soyyuTs  /.,  //.,  iii.,  n\ 

WILLOWWOOD. 

I. 

I  SAT  with  Love  upon  a  woodside  well. 

Leaning  across  the  water,  I  and  he ; 

Nor  ever  did  he  speak  nor  looked  at  me. 
But  touched  his  lute  wherein  was  audible 
The  cert^iin  secret  thing  he  had  to  tell : 

Only  our  mirrored  eyes  met  silently 

In  the  low  wave ;  and  that  sound  came  to  be 
The  passionate  voice  I  knew  ;  and  my  tears  fell. 
And  at  their  fall,  his  eyes  beneath  grew  hers  ; 
And  with  his  foot  and  with  his  wing-feathers 

He  swept  the  spring  that  watered  my  heart's  drouth ; 
Then  the  dark  ripples  spread  to  waving  hair. 
And  as  I  stooped,  her  own  lips  rising  there 

Bubbled  with  brimming  kisses  at  my  mouth. 


II. 

And  now  Love  sang  :  but  his  was  such  a  song, 
So  meshed  with  half-remembrance  hard  to  free, 
As  souls  disused  in  death's  sterility 

May  sing  when  the  new  birthday  tarries  long  : 

And  I  was  made  aware  of  a  dumb  throng 
That  stood  aloof,  one  form  by  every  tree. 
All  mournful  forms,  for  each  was  I  or  she. 

The  shades  of  those  our  days  that  had  no  tongue. 

They  looked  on  us,  and  knew  us  and  were  known ; 
While  fast  together,  alive  from  the  abyss, 
Clung  the  soul- wrung  implacable  close  kiss ; 

And  pity  of  self  through  aU  made  broken  moan 

Which  said,  "  For  once,  for  once,  for  once  alone ! " 
And  still  Love  sang,  and  what  he  sang  was  this : 
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III. 

"  O  ye,  all  ye  that  walk  in  Willowwood, 

That  walk  with  hollow  faces  burning  white ; 
What  fathom-depth  of  soul- struck  widowhood, 

What  long,  what  longer  hours,  one  lifelong  night, 
Ere  ye  again,  who  so  in  vain  have  wooed 

Tour  last  hope  lostj  who  so  in  vain  invite 
Your  lips  to  that  their  unforgotten  food. 

Ere  ye,  ere  ye  again  shall  see  the  light ! 
AlsLS !  the  bitter  banks  in  Willowwood, 

With  tear-spurge  wan,  with  blood- wort  burning  red : 
Alas !  if  ever  such  a  pillow  could 

Steep  deep  the  soul  in  sleep  till  she  were  dead, — 
IBettcr  all  life  forget  her  than  this  thing. 
That  Willowwood  should  hold  her  wandering !  " 


IV. 

So  sang  he  :  and  as  meeting  rose  and  rose 
Together  cling  through  the  wind's  wellaway 
Nor  change  at  once,  yet  near  the  end  of  day 
TThe  leaves  drop  loosened  where  the  heart-stain  glows,- 
*So  when  the  song  died  did  the  kiss  unclose ; 

And  her  face  fell  back  drowned,  and  was  as  grey 
As  its  grey  eyes ;  and  if  it  ever  may 
^^eet  mine  again  I  know  not  if  Love  knows. 
Only  I  know  that  I  leaned  low  and  drank 
-A  long  draught  from  the  water  where  she  sank. 
Her  breath  and  all  her  tears  and  all  her  soul : 
-And  as  I  drank  I  know  I  felt  Love's  face 
I^ressed  on  my  neck  with  moan  of  pity  and  grace. 
Till  both  our  heads  were  in  his  aureole. 
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SONNET  V, 
SLEEPLESS  DREAMS. 

Girt  in  dark  growths,  yet  glimmering  with  one  star, 
O  vain  night  sweeter  than  the  nights  of  youth ! 
"Why  should  my  heart  within  thy  spell,  forsooth. 
Now  beat,  as  the  bride's  finger-pulses  are 
Quickened  within  the  girdling  golden  b'^v  ? 

What  wings  are  these  that  fan  my  pillow  smooth  ? 
And  why  does  Sleep,  waved  back  by  Joy  and  Buth, 
Tread  softly  round  and  gaze  at  me  from  far  ? 
Nay,  night !     Would  false  Love  counterfeit  in  thee 
The  shadowy  palpitating  grove  that  bears 
Kest  for  man's  eyes  and  music  for  his  ears  ? 
O  lonely  night !  art  thou  not  known  to  me, 
A  thicket  hung  with  masks  of  mockery 

And  watered  with  the  wasteful  warmth  of  tears  ? 


soxy£T  VI. 
LOST  ON  BOTH  SIDES. 

As  when  two  men  have  loved  a  woman  well. 

Each  hating  each,  through  Love's  and  Death's  deceit ; 

Since  not  for  either  this  strait  marriage-sheet 
And  the  long  pauses  of  this  wedding-bell ; 
Yet  o'er  her  grave  the  night  and  day  dispel 

At  last  their  feud  forlorn,  with  cold  and  heat ; 

Nor  other  than  dear  friends  to  death  may  fleet 
The  two  lives  left  that  most  of  her  can  tell : — 
So  separate  hopes,  which  in  a  soul  had  wooed 

The  one  same  Peace,  strove  with  each  other  loDg, 

And  Peace  before  their  faces  perished  since : 

So  through  that  soul,  in  restless  brotherhood, 
They  roam  together  now,  and  wind  among 

Its  bye-streets,  knocking  at  the  dusty  inns. 
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SONNET  riL 
EUN  AND  WON. 

Around  the  vase  of  Life  at  your  slow  pace 

He  has  not  crept,  but  turned  it  with  his  hands. 

And  all  its  sides  already  understands. 
There,  girt,  one  breathes  alert  for  some  great  race ; 
Whose  road  runs  far  by  sands  and  fruitful  space ; 

Who  laughs,  yet  through  the  jolly  throng  has  pass'd ; 

Who  weeps,  nor  stays  for  weeping ;  who  at  last, 
A  youth,  stands  somewhere  still,  with  silent  face. 
And  he  has  filled  this  vase  with  wine  for  blood. 

With  blood  for  tears,  with  spice  for  burning  vow. 
With  watered  flowers  for  buried  love  most  fit ; 
And  would  have  cast  it  shattered  to  the  flood, 

Yet  in  Fate's  name  has  kept  it  whole  ;  which  now 
Stands  empty  till  his  ashes  fall  in  it. 


SONNET  VIII. 
A  SUPERSCBIPTION. 

Look  in  my  face ;  my  name  is  Might-have-been  ; 
I  am  also  called  No-more,  Too-late,  Farewell  : 
IJnto  thine  ear  I  hold  the  dead-sea  shell 

r 

Cast  up  thy  Life's  foam-fretted  feet  between  ; 
Unto  thine  eyes  the  glass  where  that  is  seen 

Which  had  Life's  form  and  Love's,  but  by  my  spell 

Is  now  a  shaken  shadow  intolerable, 
Of  ultimate  things  unuttered  the  frail  screen. 
Mark  me,  how  still  I  am  :  but  should  there  ^rt 

One  moment  through  thy  soul  the  swift  surprise 

Of  that  soft  wing  which  lulls  the  breath  of  sighs, — 
Then  shalt  thou  see  me  smile,  and  turn  apart 
Thy  visage  to  mine  ambush  at  thy  heart 

Sleepless  with  cold  commemorative  eyes. 

VOL.  V.  K.S.  U 
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SONNET  IX, 
WINGED  HOUES. 

Each  hour  until  we  meet  ifl  as  a  bird 

That  wings  from  far  his  gradual  way  along 
The  rustling  covert  of  my  soul, — his  song 

Still  loudlier  trilled  through  Icayes  more  deeply  stirr'd ; 

But  at  the  hour  of  meeting,  a  clear  word 

Is  every  note  ho  sings,  in  Love's  own  tongue ; 

Yet,  Love,  thou  know'st  the  sweet  strain  suffers  wrong, 

Through  our  contending  kisses  ofb  unheard. 

What  of  that  hour  at  last,  when  for  her  sake 
No  wing  may  fly  to  me  nor  song  may  flow ; 
AVhen,  wandering  round  my  life  unleaved,  I  know 

The  bloodied  feathers  scattered  in  the  brake. 
And  think  how  she,  far  from  mo,  with  like  eyes 
Sees  through  the  untuneful  bough  the  wingless  skies  ? 


SONNET  X 
THE  LANDMAEK. 

Was  that  the  landmark  ?    What, — ^the  foolish  well 
Whose  wave,  low  down,  I  did  not  not  stoop  to  drinks 
But  sat  and  flung  the  pebbles  from  its  brink 

In  sport  to  send  its  imaged  skies  pell-mell, 

(And  mine  own  image,  had  I  noted  well !) — 
Was  that  my  point  of  turning  ? — I  had  thought 
The  stations  of  my  course  should  loom  imsought. 

As  altar-stone  or  ensigned  citadel. 

But  lo !  the  path  is  missed^  I  must  go  back, 

And  thirst  to  drink  when  next  I  reach  the  spring 

Which  once  I  stained,  which  since  may  have  grown  black. 
Yet  though  no  light  be  left  nor  bird  now  sing 
As  here  I  turn,  I'll  thank  God,  hastening, 

That  the  same-  goal  is  still  on  the  same  track* 
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SONNET  XL 
BROKEN  MUSIC. 

The  mother  will  not  turn,  who  thinks  she  hears 

Her  nursling's  speech  first  grow  articulate ; 

But  breathless  with  averted  eyes  elate 
She  sits,  with  open  lips  and  open  ears, 
That  it  may  call  her  twice.     'Mid  doubts  and  fears 

Thus  oft  my  soul  has  hearkened ;  till  her  song, 

A  central  moan  for  days,  at  length  found  tongue, 
And  the  sweet  music  welled  and  the  sweet  tears. 
But  now,  whatever  while  the  soul  is  fain 

To  list  that  wonted  murmur,  as  it  were 
The  speech-bound  sea-shell's  low  importunate  strain  ; 

No  breath  of  song, — thy  voice  alone  is  there, 
0  bitterly  beloved  !     And  all  her  gain 

Is  but  the  pang  of  unpermitted  prayer. 


SONNET  XIL 
LOST    DAYS. 

The  lost  days  of  my  life  imtil  to-day, 

TPTiat  were  they,  could  I  see  them  on  the  street 

Lie  as  they  fell  P    Would  they  be  ears  of  wheat 
Sown  once  for  food  but  trodden  into  clay  ? 
Or  golden  coins  squandered  and  still  to  pay  ? 

Or  drops  of  blood  dabbling  the  guilty  feet  ? 

Or  such  spilt  water  as  in  dreams  must  cheat 
The  throats  of  men  in  Hell,  who  thirst  alway  ? 
I  do  not  see  them  here  ;  but  after  death 

God  knows  I  know  the  faces  I  shall  see, 
Each  one  a  murdered  self,  with  low  last  breath. 

''  I  am  thyself, — what  hast  thou  done  to  me  ?  " 

"  And  I — and  I — thyself,"  (lo  !  each  one  saith,) 

"  And  thou  thyself  to  all  eternity !  " 

u2 
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S02mET  XIIL 
KNOWN  IN  VAIN. 

As  two  whose  love,  first  foolish^  widening  scope^ 
Knows  suddenly,  with  music  high  and  soft^ 
The  Holy  of  holies ;  who  because  they  scofi^'d 

Are  now  amazed  with  shame,  nor  dare  to  cope 

With  the  whole  truth  in  words,  lest  heaven  should  ope ; 
Yet,  at  their  meetings,  laugh  not  as  they  laugh'd 
In  speech ;  nor  speak,  at  length ;  but  sitting  oflb 

Together,  within  hopeless  sight  of  hope 

For  hours  are  silent : — So  it  happeneth 

When  Work  and  Will  awake  too  late,  to  gaze 

After  their  life  sailed  by,  and  hold  their  breath. 

Ah  !  who  shall  dare  to  search  through  what  sad  maze 
Thenceforth  their  incommunicable  ways 

Follow  the  desultory  feet  of  Death  ? 


SONNET  XIV, 
INCLUSIVENESS. 

The  changing  guests,  each  in  a  different  mood, 

Sit  at  the  roadside  table  and  arise  : 

And  every  life  among  them  in  likewise 
Is  a  soul's  board  set  daily  with  new  food. 
What  man  has  bent  o'er  his  son's  sleep,  to  brood 

How  that  face  shall  watch  his  when  cold  it  lies  ?- 

Or  thought,  as  his  own  mother  kissed  his  eyes. 
Of  what  her  kiss  was  when  his  father  wooed  ? 
May  not  this  ancient  room  thou  sit'st  in  dwell 

In  separate  living  souls  for  joy  or  pain  ? 

Nay,  all  its  comers  may  be  painted  plain 
Where  Heaven  shows  pictures  of  some  life  spent 

And  may  be  stamped,  a  memory  all  in  vain. 
Upon  the  sight  of  lidless  eyes  in  Hell. 
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soxNjsTs  XV.,  xri. 

xewboe;n  death. 

I. 

>-day  Death  seems  to  me  an  infant  child 

Which  her  worn  mother  Life  upon  my  knee 

Has  set  to  grow  my  friend  and  play  with  me  ; 

haply  80  my  heart  might  be  begiiil'd 
To  find  no  terrors  in  a  face  so  mild, — 

If  haply  so  my  weary  heart  might  bo 

Unto  the  newborn  milky  eyes  of  thee, 
O  Death,  before  resentment  reconc'd'd. 
H!ow  long,  0  Death  ?    And  shall  thy  feet  depart 

Still  a  young  child's  with  mine,  or  wilt  thou  stand 
IFullgrown  the  helpful  daughter  of  my  heart, 

What  time  with  thee  indeed  I  reach  the  strand 
Of  the  pale  wave  which  knows  thee  what  thou  art. 

And  drink  it  in  the  hollow  of  thy  hand  ? 


II. 

thou,  0  Life,  the  lady  of  all  bliss. 
With  whom,  when  our  first  heart  beat  full  and  fast, 
I  wandered  till  the  haunts  of  men  were  pass'd, 

d  in  fair  places  found  all  bowers  amiss 
ill  only  woods  and  waves  might  hear  our  kiss. 

While  to  the  winds  aU  thought  of  Death  we  cast : — 
Ah  !  Life,  and  must  I  have  from  thee  at  last 
o  smile  to  greet  me  and  no  babe  but  this  P 

!  Love,  the  child  once  ours ;  and  Song,  whose  hair 
Blew  like  a  flame  and  blossomed  like  a  wreath ; 

d  Art,  whose  eyes  were  worlds  by  God  found  fair  ; 
These  o'er  the  book  of  Nature  mixed  their  breath 
ith  neck-twined  arms,  as  oft  we  watched  them  there  : — 
And  did  these  die  that  thou  might'st  bear  me  Death  P 

Dante  Gabriel  Bossetti. 


SPENSER'S  "  nOBBIXOL." 

When,  in  1579,  their  old  comrade  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Edward  Kirke, 
prefixed  to  Spenser's  first  venture  in  verse,  "The  Shepheardes' 
Calender,"  a  letter  to  Gabriel  Harvey,  as  its  imnamed  author's 
*'  special  fricud  and  fellow-poet,"  he  only  told  in  prose  what  is  shown 
by  the  Calender  itself,  where  Harvey  is  enshrined  as  Spenser's 
Hobbinol.  The  difibrence  is  great  between  this  Hobbinol  as  we  may 
see  him  if  we  care  to  look  for  his  true  features,  and  the  figure  which 
stands  for  him  in  encyclopowlias,  in  text-books,  and  in  that  lively 
account  of  the  paper  war  between  Harvey  and  Nash  which  most  of 
us  have  read  with  natural  enjoyment  in  Isaac  D'Israeli's  "  Calamities 
of  Authors."  Hardly  a  definite  fact  has  been  stated,  real  or  imagi- 
nary, which  has  not  had  a  turn  given  to  it  xmfavourable  to  the  good 
name  of  this  much  misrepresented  scholar.  A  vague  concession  that 
"  the  friend  of  Spenser  and  Sidney  could  hardly  have  been  con- 
temptible," is  all  that  we  have  given  us  in  "The  Calamities  of 
Authors  "  to  qualify  the  finding  of  a  portrait  in  the  mere  caricature 
produced  by  an  unscrupulous  wit,  who  had  more  genius  but  less  worth 
than  his  antagonist,  and  who  amused  himself  and  the  town  with 
extravagant  exaggeration  of  what  he  took  to  be  the  weaknesses  of 
his  opponent's  character.  Yet  there  is  not  one — actually  not  one — 
sharp  point  in  the  indictment  against  Gabriel  Harvey  which  does  not 
break  at  a  touch  when  we  look  from  the  burlesque  upon  him  to  the 
man  himself.  Ho  did  not  become  a  great  man,  or  what  he  called 
"  a  megalander ;"  wo  may,  if  we  will,  class  him  with  what  is  fossil  or* 
extinct  in  literature — its  megatherium  or  dodo.  But  in  his  day  h< 
worked  hard,  aspired  nobly,  and  left  witness  to  his  labour  and  his  aspi- 
ration. Perhaps  we  do  not  care,  for  his  own  sake,  to  read  the  evidence, 
but  set  him  aside  as  one  of  the  small  matters,  if  any  there  be,  in  whicl 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  be  just.  Then  let  him  have  the  advantage  ofc:- 
being  not  merely  Gabriel  Harvey,  although  to  him  that  was  some — 
thing,  but  also  Spenser's  Hobbinol,  which  to  us  is  more.  He  wasj 
during  some  important  years  of  Spenser's  life,  the  poet's  **long-' 
approved  and  singular  good  friend  "  and  counsellor.  The 
was  outgrown,  but  not  the  friendship.  To  our  credence  as  well 
Harvey's,  Spenser  has  left  what  he  once  called  "  the  eternal  memory' 
of  our  everlasting  friendship,  the  inviolable  memory  of  our  unspotte^^^-— 
friendship,  the  sacred  memory  of  our  vowed  friendship ;"  and  it  is  -^^ 
little  due  perhaps  to  Spenser  that  we  should  ascertain  how  mucr 
credit  is  due  to  the  commentators  who  would  have  us  think  thi 
he  wrote  in  this  way  to  a  conceited  pedant  seven  years  older  thf 
himself. 
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Gl^a.l>xiel  Hairey  was  the  eldest  of  four  sons  of  a  ropemaker  at 

SafiEron  Walden,  a  prosperous  man  who,  when  his  boys  were  young, 

filled,  trhe  chief  offices  of  his  native  town,  and  spent  his  money  freely 

on  tixeir  education.     Three  of  the  boys  were  sent  to  the  neighbouring 

Tlniversity  of  Cambridge,  and  they  all  three  became  noticeable  men. 

The  son,  of  whom  nothing  is  known,  may  have  succeeded  to  his  father's 

oosiixess.    Of  the  three  who  took  to  scholarship,  Gabriel  became,  while 

yet    a  young  man,  in  or  not  long  before  the  year  1576,  a  lecturer 

^^    Hhetoric  at  Cambridge,  with  Cicero  for  his   guide,  and  large 

^ttcsxidance  at  his  lectures.     The  year  usually  given  as  the  probable 

^^^t^  of  Gabriel  Harvey's  birth  is  1545 ;  and  then,  as  the  date  of  his 

^^^'tb  is  known,  it  has  to  be  added  that  he  reached  the  age  of  ninety. 

^     does  not  inevitably  follow  that  because  Gabriel  Harvey  was  at 

^-'"■^iMridge  before  Spenser,  and  had  peased  to  be  an  undergraduate 


his  Mend  first  came  to  college,  he  was — as  the  young  would 
years — a  much  older  man ;  although  the  presumption  would  be 
if  there  were  not  evidence  to  the  contrary.     But  then  the  fact 
to  have  been  overlooked  that  there  is  rather  good  evidence  to 
contrary.      Harvey's  Introductory  Lecture  upon  meeting  his 
at  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1577,  was  published  as  his  "  Cicero- 
.ns,"  dedicated  to  William  Lewin,  who,  in  a  letter  prefixed  to  it, 
his  own  opinion  upon  the  most  eminent  masters  of  eloquenoe, 
speaks  of  his  friend  Harvey  as  adhuc  adolcscentem ;  which  he 
hardly  have  done  if  Harvey  had  been  thirty-two  years  old. 
c3oubt  the  range  of  a  man's  years  comprehended  under  that  term 
have  been  taken  by  a  Homan  as  from  seventeen  to  thirty ; 
called  himself  adolescens  at  the  time  of  his  consulship  when 
was  forty-four,  but  he  speaks  elsewhere  of  five-and-twenty 
e  term  of  adolescence,  and  that  certainlv  answers  so  well  to  our 
usage,  that  Harvey  covld  scarcely  have  been  spoken  of  as 
adolescentem  when  he  was  thirty-two  years  old.     It  is  more 
ble  that  his  age  did  not  exceed  five  or  six- and- twenty,  and 
t  he  had  begun  the  public  teaching  of  rhetoric  in  his  university 
^tte  preceding  year.     For  in  the  next  year,  1578,  his  two  first 
^'^ires  were  published  as  his   "Rhetor,"   and  we  find  that,   in 
modestly  to  the  ftill  attendance  before  him,  while  valuable 
ers  such  as  Byng   and  Bodington,   whom    he    named  with 
■^srence,  were  lecturing  to  empty  benches,  he  said  that  he  ascribed 
fblness  of  his  class  in  the  preceding  year  to  students'  love  of 
^dty,  but  warned  them  that  there  was  no  more  of  that — "  Harvey 
^^Id  now,  and  leaves  novelty  to  new  professors."     As  the  intro- 
^^tory  lecture  of  the  preceding  year  was  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
meeting  his  class,  we  may  assume  that  he  had  begun  to  teach 
3.576,  when  he  was — adhuc  adolescens — twenty-five  years  old,  or 
yomiger.    The  known  age  of  his  brother  John  was  thirteen 
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or  fourteen,  and  Eichard  could  not  have  been  yeiy  much  older,  fo 
lie  also,  when  lie  went  tc  Cambridge  in  1575,  as  a  pensioner  c 
Pembroke  Hall,  found  in  his  brother  Gabriel  a  guide  and  tutoi 
There  was  at  least  one  sister  in  the  family,  and  there  might  haT 
been  several  intermediate  in  age  between  Gabriel  and  Richard.  A 
any  rate,  here  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  Gabriel  Harve] 
instead  of  being  a  pedantic  scholar  seven  and  more  years  older  tha 
his  friends  Spenser  and  Sidney,  a  man  who  could  give  himself  som 
airs  of  seniority  in  social  intercourse  with  them,  was  a  familiar  frienc 
with  no  more  difference  of  age  than  is  consistent,  in  free  fellowshi; 
of  youth,  with  equal  sharing  of  enthusiasms  and  exchange  of  thought 
Spenser  and  Harvey  at  Cambridge  were  both  of  the  same  coll^ 
Pembroke  Hall,  and  Spenser  was  in  his  last  year,  taking  his  degre 
of  M.A.,  when  Harvey  began,  if  Jie  had  not  sooner  begun,  lecturinj 
on  Bhetoric.  As  for  Philip  Sidney,  Oxford  was  his  university,  am 
although  he  is  commonly  said  to  have  gone  for  a  few  months  t 
Cambridge  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  there  is  no  evidence  tha 
he  did  so.  If  we  woidd  know  how  the  strong  friendship  betweec 
Harvey  and  Sidney  first  arose,  we  must  understand  more  than  w 
do  of  the  relations  between  Harvey  and  Sidney's  imcle  Leicestei 
whom  Gabriel,  in  his  "  Gratulationes  Waldenses ''  incidentally,  am 
also  specially  in  the  inscription  of  that  part  of  it  which  is  dedicate 
to  him,  distinguished  as  "  his  Lord ;"  and  who,  in  July,  1578,  whei 
Queen  Elizabeth  paid  her  visit  to  Audley  End,  was  about  to  8em< 
him  into  France  and  Italy. 

In  Harvey's  "Walden  Gratulations,"  written  to  commemorat 
the  visit  of-  her  Majesty  to  Audley  End,  the  great  house  of  hi 
native  town  of  Sa&on  Walden,  two  significant  scraps  of  dialogue 
are  left  upon  record.  An  impetuous  member  of  the  University  o 
Cambridge,  there  present  by  its  representatives  to  pay  honou: 
to  Queen  Bess,  stepped  out  of  the  ranks  and  knelt  to  her.  Thi 
over-zealous  gentleman  was,  let  us  say,  about  six-and-twenty  year 
old,  tall,  keen  of  feature,  swarthy,  and  black-haired.  "  Who  is  thi 
man  P"  the  Queen  asked  in  her  blimt  way.  ''  Who  is  this  P  Is  i 
Leicester's  man  that  we  were  speaking  of  P"  And  when  told  that  i 
was,  she  said,  *'  I'll  not  deny  you  my  hand,  Harvey."  In  a  shor 
Latin  verse  exercise  appended  to  the  first  of  the  four  books  of  hi 
'' Gratulations "  upon  the  Queen's  coming  to  Walden  and  Audle; 
End,  Gabriel  Harvey  gives  that  piece  of  dialogue.  He  adds  anoUie 
set  of  verses  on  another  saying  of  the  Queen's  upon  the  same  occasio]] 
'*  Tell  me,"  she  said  of  him  to  Leicester,  "  is  it  settled  that  you  sem 
this  man  to  Italy  and  France  P"  "  It  is,"  said  he.  "  That's  well,' 
she  replied;  ''for  already  he  has  an  Italian  face,  and  the  lode  o 
a  man;  I  should  hardly  have  taken  him  to  be  an  Englishmaa.' 
In  lus  lines  upon  this  theme,  we  have  Gabriel's  own  witness  to  tiv 
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dnaky  hue,  which  scofBng  Nash  compared  to  rancid  bacon.  Harvey's 
service  of  Leicester,  here  so  distinctly  indicated,  may  have  led  to  the 
establishment  of  that  warm  friendship  for  Leicester's  nephew  Sidney, 
which  breathes  out  of  another  poem  in  the  Walden  Gratulations.  It 
certainly  enabled  Harvey  the  more  safely  to  counsel  his  friend  Spenser, 
gone  northward,  to  leave  "  those  hills  where  harbrough  nis  to  see," 
and  resort  to  the  dales  with  their  rich  shepherds  and  fruitful  flocks. 
It  may  have  been  not  as  a  poet  only  that  Harvey  sent  Spenser  to 
Ejeicester,  though  enough  for  Sidney  that  he  was  a  poet  of  his  own 
age  who  thought  with  him  on  the  great  religious  questions  of  the 
lay.  The  fact  that  it  was  Gabriel  Harvey  who  sent  Spenser  to 
London,  seems  to  connect  this  reference  in  1578  to  Leicester's  pur- 
pose of  sending  Harvey  abroad  with  the  afiectionate  Latin  hexameters 
■ddressed  to  his  friend  Harvey  in  October,  1579,  by  Edmund  Spenser, 
Jien  on  the  point  of  travelling  into  France ;  "  dispatched  by  my  lord, 
[I  go  thither,"  Spenser  said,  in  the  postcript  dated  from  Leicester 
^oose,  "  as  sent  by  him,  and  maintained  (most  what)  of  him ;  and 
*Lere  am  to  employ  my  time,  my  mind,  to  his  honour's  service." 
Cirough  those  two  scraps  of  the  Queen's  talk  recorded  in  the  Walden 
^Hnttolations,  we  come  perhaps  a  little  nearer  to  the  prose  version  of 
^obbinol's  advice  that  Colin  should  resort  to  the  rich  shepherds  of 
dales. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Queen's  coming  to  Audley  End,  Dr.  Howland, 

Vice- Chancellor  of  the  University,  had  notified  to  Lord  Burghley 

liat  he  and  the  heads  of  colleges  woidd  there  wait  on  her  Majesty,  and 

^•▼o  ready  some  disputants  upon  two  moral  questions — one  whether 

''^Biency  or  severity  be  more  praiseworthy  in  a  prince  ;  the  other,  of 

^^rtune  and  Fate ;  also  that  they  would  present  a  book,  which  was,  in 

•*^  a  Oreek  Testament,  bound  in  red  velvet  and  gold.  Burghley  chose 

*®  debate  on  clemency  and  severity,  and  accepted  the  offer  of  the 

'^^k^  upon  condition  that  it  was  not  to  be  scented  with  spike,  which 

^®**  Majesty  could  not  abide.     There  must  be  also  some  gloves  and 

•few  verses  for  Leicester,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  Sir  Christopher 

**tton ;    Burghley  himself  wanted    none.      The  University  duly 

'PP^iiTed  by  dignitaries  in  th^ir  gowns  and  hoods ;  the  Queen  arrived, 

^**  and  faint,  from  her  journey,  in  July  weather,  and  went  indoors ; 

J''**  ^fter  due  refreshments  the  debate  took  place,  and  lasted  for  three 

~'**^.    Mr.  Fleming,  of  King's  College,  argued  for  clemency ;  Byng, 

***W  of  Clare  Hall,  concluded ;  Harvey,  of  Pembroke,  Palmer,  of 

•J^*^*8,  and  Hawkings,  of  Peterhouse,  opposed ;  Fletcher,  of  King's 

^^*©ge,  was  moderator;   but  the  Lord  Treasurer,  as  Chancellor  of 

^  University,   took  on  himself  to   interfere,   and  cut   short  all 

''Potions  or  long  discourses  by  way  of  confutation  with  the  dictum, 

*^>^r  ut  Cancellarius,  disputa  dialectic^."  There  is  in  the 
"**iry  of  the  British  Museum  an  old  copy  of  Quintilian,  which 
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once  belonged  to  Gabriel  Haryey,  and  has  wide  margins  libeiaD^ 
besprinkled,  in  some  places  crammed,  with  notes  in  his  firm  asd 
elegant  handwriting.  On  the  blank  space  at  the  end  we  find  him  fi^r- 
tifying  himself  for  this  conflict,  using  Quintilian  as  a  whetstone  to  hii 
wit,  and  inscribing  over  against  references  to  sections  on  extempoit 
speech,  memory,  pronunciation,  audacity,  and  courage,  and  against 
all  manner  of  diffidence  and  despair — **  My  notes  against  my  dis* 
putation  at  Audley  End,  in  the  Court,  before  my  Lord  Treasurer 
my  Lord  of  Leicester,  and  in  the  Queen's  hearing."  He  writes  undei 
this  n  sound  reflection,  founded  on  the  popularity  among  Italians  od 
the  artificial  stylo  of  Aretino :  "  Unico  Aretino — ^in  Italian,  singulai 
for  rare  and  hyperbolical  amplifications.  He  is  a  simple  orator  thai 
cannot  mount  as  high  as  the  quality  or  quantity  of  his  mattei 
requireth.  Vain  and  fantastical  amplifications  argue  an  idle  brain. 
But  when  the  yery  majesty  and  dignity  of  the  matter  itself  will 
indeed  bear  out  a  stately  and  haughty  style,  there  is  no  such  trial 
of  a  gallant  discourser  and  right  orator.  Always  an  especial  regard 
to  be  had  of  decorum,  as  well  for  orators  and  all  manner  of  parleys 
as  in  other  actions.''  Is  this  the  thought  which  animates  fantastic 
pedantry  ?  The  notes  here  quoted  are  at  the  end  of  the  book,  before 
the  fly-leaf,  which  is  covered  with  citations  from  many  authors^ 
made,  apparently,  in  view  of  the  same  occasion,  and  therefore  before 
July,  1378.  The  rest  of  the  notes,  which  are  part  Latin,  part  Eng- 
lish, and  the  incessant  light  underlining  of  words  as  the  whole  hock 
was  read  carefully,  pen  in  hand,  belong  chiefly  to  the  following  year; 
for  in  a  closing  memorandum  Harvey  sets  down  that  he  had  read 
the  book  through  again  from  the  beginning,  in  September,  1579, 
and  compared  it  with  Cicero  ad  Brutum  and  Ramus,  meaning,  nc 
doubt,  Kamus's  ''  Brutino)  Quocstiones."  The  notes  often  illustratf 
pleasantly  their  writer's  character,  and  give  his  estimate  of  ihi 
reputations  of  contemporary  scholars.  It  is  interesting,  for  example 
to  find  him  noting  as  ''tria  vividissima  Britannorum  ingema,' 
Chancer,  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  Bishop  Jewell ;  to  which  he  adds 
as  the  next  triad,  ''tres  florentissimas  indoles,'^  Heywood,  Sidney 
and  Spenser.  **  Qui  qua)rit  illustriorum  Anglorum  ingenia,  inveniei 
obscuriora,"  from  which  censure  he  excepts,  he  says,  a  very  few,  aoc 
first  of  them  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Ascham,  Wilson,  Digges,  Blunde 
ville,  Hakluyt,  '*  mea  corcida" — my  favourites. 

But  how  little  of  a  dry  pedant  young  Gabriel  Harvey  was,  we  cai 
learn  without  reference  to  MS.  if  we  will  only  look  into  his  thxe 
published  lectures,  delivered,  as  the  custom  was,  in  Latin.  In  hi 
introductory  lecture,  upon  returning  to  the  University  in  1577,  h 
says,  after  the  fashion  of  wit  in  his  day,  that  during  the  vacation  h 
had  been  breakfasting  on  Tully,  dining  on  Csesar,  and  sapping  o; 
Yirgil.    He  will  not  say  with  which  viand  he  took  nectar,  witii  vrhid 
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vine,  and  with  which  beer,  but  will  speak  of  the  talk  of  the  guestSy 
which  is  the  sweetest  seasoning  of  banquets.     He  then  characterises 
the  style  of  different  writers.     A  friend  had  said  that  it  woidd  be 
less  wonderful  that  DufBeld  should  leave  his  philosophy  than  Harvey 
the  eloquence    he   loves  and  exalts  supra  mundum,  supra  modum. 
Philosophers,  says  Harvey,  are  not  always  prophets;  and  he  pro- 
ceeds at  once  emphatically  to  recant  much  that  he  had  taught  in  the 
preceding  year.     He  had  followed  those  Italians — Bembo,  Sadolet, 
Jf izolius — ^who  exalted  above  all  things  the  Ciceronian  style,  and  had 
detested  men  who  were  not  absolute  Cicero-worshippers,  as  Erasmus, 
3Iore,  and  Bud^.     He  had  abused  Politian  and  Pico  della  Mirandola. 
Ee  cites  his  own  old   Ciceronian  formulas  for  the  beginnings  of 
speeches  and  letters,  speaks  of  the  delight  he  had  in  big  Eoman 
capitals,  as  IVP.  0.  M.     "  I  produce,"  he  said,  "  my  folly  to  make 
yovL  wiser.     I  worshipped  M.  T.  as  the  god  of  Latinity,  and  would 
rather  have  been  a  Ciceronian  than  a  saint.''     But  he  had  since 
(SRllea  upon  Jean  Sambuc's  "  Ciceronianus."    It  had  made  him  think, 
^oid  sent  him  to  the  study  of  the  old  masters  of  Latinity.     From  that 
be  had  gone  to  the  "  Ciceronianus  "  of  Peter  Ramus,  and  to  that  of 
H^iofessor  Freig,  of  Basle,  and  to  a  preface  by  Sturmius,  of  Strasburg, 
etzid  he  had  learned  now  to  look  at  the  ground  and  roots  of  Ciceronian 
eloqucDce ;  to  relish  the  independent  thought  in  Pico,  and  Erasmus, 
aJad  Politian ;  to  look  for  the  whole  man  in  a  writer  as  the  source 
>f  atyle,  and,  still  exalting  Cicero,  to  attend  first  to  the  life  and 
of  the  man,  and  not  to  the  mere  surface  polish  of  his  language, 
every  man,  he  says,  learn  to  be,  not  a  Roman,  but  a  Frenchman, 
lan,  Briton,  or  Italian.      That  certainly  is  not  the  lecture  of 
I>edant   rigid  in  the    forms  to  which  he  had  been  bred.      And 
^^  ^nanliness  of  scholarship  grew  upon  Harvey.     In  one  of  the  MS. 
^*^«  made  by  him  three  years  later  on  the  margin  of  his  Quintilian, 
^^*itence  of  the  text  suggests  to  him  that  "  Mr.  Ascham,  in  his  fine 
^^Ourse  of  Imitation,  is  somewhat  too  precise  and  scrupulous  for 
^**y  only,  on  all  points ;  we  having  such  excellent  and  dainty  choice 
**l.c  Latin  tongue,  worthy  to  be  regarded  and  resembled  in  fitting 
and  then  he  cites,  with  a  differently  defining  adjective  to  each, 
Ly  a  score  of  authors.     On  another  page  he  notes  that  a  man 
^^^out   Greek  is  half  learned;    as  Ascham  said  in  joke  of  Mr. 
Ion,  though  he  loved  him  dearly,  that  he   fluttered  on  one 


-•^iis  Gabriel  Harvey  won  honour  to  himself  at  Cambridge  while  he 

^*  training  his  two  younger  brothers,  Richard  and  John.  Richard  was 

*  *iVely  pupil,  ready  to  turn  Latin  verse  on  any  subject,  and  warmly 

*JJ*^ed  to  his  brother.     He  had  Gabriel's  fervid  spirit  without  his 

'"^•^tion.     He  passed  through  a  course  of  medicine  and  philosophy 

^  >tady  for  the  Church,  and  held  a  vicarage  at  the  time  when  his 
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brother  John,  who  had  obtained  a  physician's  degree  from  his  Uni- 
versity, died — twenty-nine  years  old — at  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  where  h^ 
had  been  establishing  himself  in  practice.  Dr.  John  Harvey  was  a 
quiet,  studious  man,  who  wrote  little  books  indicating  healthy  tastes 
and  calm  judgment.  But  the  Rev.  Richard  was  restless  and  impulsive, 
lie  plunged  into  the  Marprelate  controversy  ;  he  played  prophet ;  he 
attacked  the  wits  of  the  town  as  "piperly  players  and  makebates;" 
and  it  was  he  who  brought  the  wits  down  on  himself,  and  provoked 
them,  in  the  reckless  fashion  of  the  time,  to  scoff  at  all  his  family. 

Then  Gabriel's  resentment  of  an  insult  diverted  the  enemy's  fire, 
and  it  was  he  who  had  to  bear  the  whole  brunt  of  the  battle.  He 
had  at  that  time  left  Cambridge ;  and  having  in  1585  obtained  grace 
for  a  degree  of  D.C.L.  at  Oxford,  was  practising  in  London  as  an 
advocate  in  the  Prerogative  Court. 

Gabriel  Harvey  was  a  man  of  quick  parts  and  high  character — 
ardent,  impressible,  with  a  keen  interest  in  intellectual  pursuits,  and 
a  critical  appreciation  not  exceptional,  but  modified  and  bounded  by 
the  notions  of  his  time  and  by  the  studies  of  the  University.     He 
stood  for  an  influential  class,  and  fairly  represented  it.     We  have 
always  been  told  to  believe,  on  the  authority  of  Thomas  Nash,  that 
he  was  ashamed  of  his  father,  the  rope-maker ;  and  encyclopasdists 
have  it  that  he   ostentatiously  claimed  kindred  with  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  another  Saffron  Walden  man,  who  had  been,  with  Cheke, 
joint  chief  of  the  Greeks  at  Cambridge,  and  who  died  a  Secretary  of 
State  in  1577.    But  his  writings,  and  those  of  his  brothers,  show  that 
Gabriel  Harvey  was  warmly  and  openly  attached  to  his  family  and 
to  his  native  town.   Evidently  it  was  not  in  boast  of  worldly  position, 
but  as  the  most  natural  reply  to  a  libel  on  the  old  man's  character, 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  Nash  controversy,  Harvey  made  known  that 
his  father,  twenty  years  before,  held  the  chief  offices  in  his  town,  and 
that  he  had  spent  a  thousand  pounds  upon  the  education  of  his  sons. 
These  were  the  public  evidences  of  his  father's  worth.    Again,  it  is  - 
not  true  that  Harvey  showed  eagerness  to  claim  Sir  Thomas  Smith  as  ^ 
one  of  his  relations.    The  reverse  is  true.    He  avoided  the  boast.    As-» 
a  Cambridge  scholar  and  a  Saflron  TValden  man  who  had  a  reputa — 
tion  for  his  Latin  verse,  Gabriel  Harvey  followed  an  old  custom  vqm 
producing  "  Smithus,  vel  Musarum  Lacrymso,"  upon  the  death  of  a^E 
scholar  who  was  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  his  University,  who  aboc: 
was  of  Saflron  Walden,  and  to  whom,  he  says,  he  had  looked  up  as  hifi^ 
model  of  life,  studies,  and  character.   It  seems  that  there  was  a  family 
connection :  for  in  one  of  his  later  letters  Harvey  speaks  very  inci — 
dentally  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  son  as  his  cousin.     But  in  this  series^ 
of  laments,  or  "  Tears  of  the  Muses,"  they  are  the  Muses  who  speaks 
for  themselves  in  their  own  character,  and  some  of  them  exalt  the^ 
scholar  they  mourn  by  naming  him  as  of  their  kindred.    Wheic: 
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speaJuxig  in.  his  own  person,  at  the  opening  and  close  of  his  work,  to 
Wal'fc^i'  Mildmay  and  to  Sir  John  Wood,  Smith's  nephew  and  late 
secr^'tciry,  Harvey  is  far  from  claiming,  as  it  seems  he  could  have 
dalxrxed,  a  family  connection  with  the  man  whose  memory  deserved 
his  li^onour. 

A^geLin,  it  has  been  said,  in  the  pleasant  book,  **The  Calamities  of 
Au.t.lior8,"  that  Gabriel  Harvey's  vanity  caused  him  to  publish  a  col- 
lection of  panegyrics  upon  himself.     Where  is  it  ?     Can  it  be  that 
tHe  "title  of  the  four  books  of  the  "  Gratulations  of  Walden,"  a  collec- 
tiorx  of  laudatory  Latin  epigrams  and  poems  upon  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Leicester,  Burghley,  and  three  other  personages  of  the  Court — the 
tliijrd  of  them,  and  dearest  of  all,  Harvey's  friend,  Philip  Sidney — 
can  it  be  that  this  volume,  produced  in  honour  of  the  Queen's  visit 
to  W^alden  and  Audley  End,  has  been  mistaken  for  a  set  of  pane- 
gyrics on  its  editor  ?    Or  is  such  a  description  given  to  the  nine  pages 
of  'Verses  on  the  Harvey  and  Nash  quarrel  attached  to  the  229  pages 
of   **  !Pierce's  Supererogation?"     This  is  the  sort  of  attention  and 
justice  clever  men  get  from  posterity  when  they  have  once  been  well 
^^vered  with  abuse  from  which  it  is  nobody's  particular  business  to 
defend,  them,  and  when  they  have  not  achieved  in  their  lives  any- 
"^xig  great  enough  to  draw  on  them  the  general  attention  of  their 
^^untrymen  in  after  times. 

On   the  authority  of  Nash,  Gabriel  Harvey  and  his  brothers  John 

^d    Richard,  have  been  confoimded  in  one  conmion  charge  of  a 

ridiculous  addiction  to  astrolog}^     Thoughtful  men   of  their  time 

^lieved  in  the  influences  of  the  stars,  and  our  language  attests  the 

^^d    strength   and  prevalence   of  such  convictions.      But   of  these 

■^ai^eys,  as  before  said,  Richard  alone  was  an  enthusiastic  student 

^*    astronomy ;  and  it  was  against  him  and  his  "  Astrological  Dis- 

^^U^e  upon  the  great  and  notable  Conjunction  of  the  two  Inferior 

planets,  Saturn  and  Jupiter,  on  the  28th  of  April,  1583,"  that  Nash, 

J^    ^   passage  of  "  Pierce  Penniless,  his  Supplication  to  the  Devil," 

^Vell£^  his  abusive  wit.     Richard's  unlucky  astrological  prediction 

^^    addressed  at  its  close — "  From  my  father's  house  in  Walden 

1^"    -   to  my  very  good   and  most  loving  brother,   Master   Gabriel 

^  ^^^^Jf  at  his  chamber  in  Trinity  Hall."     Gabriel   then   held  a 

^U.o^8liJp  of  Trinity.     That  Gabriel  Harvey,  had  he  been  at  Walden, 

^  ^^^d  have  discouraged,  as  he  had  before  discouraged,  his  younger 

^^"tlxer's  astrological  enthusiasm,  is  evident  from  the  opening  of  this 

^^tise:  "Good  brother,  I  have  in  some  part  done  my  endeavour 

^^tisfy  your  late  request,  wherein  you  advertise  me  either  not  so 

^^h  to  addict  myself  to  the  study  and  contemplation  of  judicial 

^^^logy,  or  else  by  some  sensible  and  evident  demonstration  to 

^^*B  certain  and  infallible  proof  what  general  good  I  can  do  my 

^^try  thereby,  or  what  special  fruit  I  can  reap  thereof  myself.'* 
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John  Harvey,  the  other  brother,  published  in  1588  "  A  DiseoursiTi 
Problem  concerning  Prophecies ;  how  far  they  are  to  be  valued  o 
credited,  according  to  the  surest  Eules  and  Directions  in  Divinity 
Philosophy,  and  other  Learning ;"  but  this  was  written  for  th< 
purpose  of  confuting  and  condemning  superstitious  faith  in  tradition 
and  pretended  prophecies,  and  it  especially  undertook  to  examin< 
and  reject  an  old  prophecy  of  terrible  things  which  were  to  happei 
in  1588,  though  admitting  that  this  year  might  see  the  prologue  U 
serious  events  of  which  the  five  acts  and  the  epilogue  woidd  in  du< 
time  probably  follow.  One  of  Gabriel  Harvey's  letters,  printec 
without  his  knowledge  and  against  his  wish,  was  set  forth  as  con- 
taining ''  a  short  and  sharp  judgment  on  earthquakes.''  As  the  sel 
of  letters  to  which  this  belongs  is  known  through  Haslewood's  reprini 
in  1815  of  ''Ancient  Critical  Essays,"  and  Haslewood  left  out  the 
earthquake  letter  because  the  matter  of  it  was  foreign  to  his  purpose, 
the  world  has  assumed  pretty  generally,  from  its  title  only,  thai 
here  Oabriel  displayed  his  addiction  to  astrology.  But  the  lettei 
exactly  accords  with  the  spirit  in  which  he  had  sought  to  abate 
Bichard's  astrological  enthusiasm.  It  reports  to  Spenser  talk  of  the 
night  before  over  an  earthquake  of  which  the  shock  had  just  been 
felt;  the  earthquake  of  1580,  which  set  in  motion  the  pens  of  Arthui 
Oolding,  Thomas  Churchyard,  and  many  others ;  and  Harvey  repeats 
the  arg^ument  he  had  then  held,  that  earthquakes  proceed  from 
natural  causes,  and  that  although  doubtless  it  is  in  the  power  oi 
God  miraculously  to  produce  them,  it  is  not  the  business  of  man  to 
treat  them  superstitiously.  He  speaks  with  supreme  contempt  oi 
the  crop  of  pamphlets  and  prophecies  that  the  recent  earthquake 
shock  was  likely  to  produce.  In  the  same  letter  Harvey  reported 
Cambridge  news  with  a  sharpness  of  censure  which,  when  these 
pvivate  letters  were  printed  without  his  knowledge,  by  an  injudicioiu 
friend,  made  it  his  duty  to  apologise  to  the  Cambridge  authorities. 
In  the  course  of  the  Nash  quarrel,  when  a  distorted  version  of  this 
is  cast  up  against  him,  he  admits  that  he  was  then  unduly  irritated 
because  he  had  failed  in  his  application  for  the  office  of  Orator  to  the 
University. 

That  he  was  unduly  irritated  in  the  Nash  quarrel  is  quite  as  true. 
Gabriel  had  just  laid  his  brother  Johu,  the  young  physician,  in  the 
grave,  when  a  gross  attack  on  the  whole  family,  provoked  by  hie 
brother  Kichard,  came  into  his  hands.  It  consisted  only  of  a  few 
lines,  which  were  afterwards  expunged  from  the  satire,  Greene's 
"Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier,"  in  the  text  of  which  they  had 
been  interpolated.  The  copies  which  contained  it  were  destroyed, 
and  we  do  not  know  what  the  scoffs  were  which  caused  Gabriel  to 
come  to  town,  determined  to  proceed  by  law  against  the  libeller. 
He  found  Greene  dying  miserably,  and  his  judgment  was  so  far  over- 
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ried  by  liis  anger,  that  lie  allowed  himself  to  be  urged  into  a 
expression  of  it  after  Greene  was  dead.  Yet  there  are  earnest 
generous  thoughts  blended  with  the  words  of  wrath,  and  there 
is  a.  pathetic  strain  of  earnestness  in  the  whole  letter  which  contains 
Ga»l>x-iel's  reference  to  his  dead  brother,  and  record  of  his  latest  words 
to  Ixiini^Oh,  brother,  Christ  is  the  best  physician,  and  my  only 
ptiy sician.  Farewell,  Galen — farewell  human  arts.  There  is  nothing 
drvTixie  upon  earth  except  the  soul  aspiring  towards  heaven." 

I    do  not  justify  the  temper  of  the  Harvey  and  Nash  quarrel,  but  I 

do  i>xx)test  against  any  continuance  of  the  belief  that  students  are 

re«.<iing  literary  history  when  they  find  in  Isaac  D'Israeli's  '*  Calamities 

of  -A^iathors,"  this  quarrel  made  the  basis  of  a  n:iisrepresentation  of  all 

fa^ot^  in  the  life  of  a  man  whom  Sidney  and  Spenser  honoured  as  their 

friexid — a  misrepresentation  which  extends  even  to  so  trifling  a  detail 

a»   tJxe  suggestion  that  '*  it  became  necessary  to  dry  up  the  floodgates 

of  'tliese  rival  ink-horns  by  an  order  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Tlxe  order  is  a  remarkable  fragment  of  our  literary  history,  and  is 

^"^is  expressed :  *  That  all  Nashe's  bookes  and  Dr.  Harvey's  bookes 

^  t;aken  wheresoever  they  may  be  found,  and  that  none  of  the  said 

^JCK>ie8  be  ever  printed  hereafter.' "     It  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  frag- 

^^nty  for  it  is  quoted  with  omission  of  the  fact  that  this  was  not 

&   oondemnation  special  to  Harvey  and  Nash,  but  part  of  a  general 

exooinniimication  of  books  by  which,  in  the  year  1599,  Whitgift  and 

^^Jacroft  made  themselves  ridiculous.     They  ordered  the  burning  of 

ffarston's  "Pygmalion,"  of  Marlowe's  Ovid  and  of  his  Satires,  of  Hall's 

wtires,  of  the  Epigrams  of  Davies  and  others,  of  the  Caltha  Foe- 

^^"^tn  besides  Nash's  and  Harvey's  books ;  and  decreed  that  no  satires 

^  epigrams  should  be  printed  for  the  future.     Indeed,  says  Warton, 

^  tliat  year  "  the  Hall  of  the  Stationers  imderwent  as  great  a  purga- 

^on  as  was  carried  on  in  Don  Quixote's  library."     Had  the  "  Cala- 

'^^ties  of  Authors"  been  then  in  existence,  probably  that  learned 

*^d    entertaining  book  would  also  have  gone  to  the  fire ;  and  one 

*^5^^^  *^  least  would  have  been  spared  the  additional  calamity  of 

J^^^g*  known  to  the  world,  less  by  what  he  said  than  by  what  Isaac 

■"  Israeli  said  of  him. 

HSNBT  MORLST. 


PUBLIC    AND    PRIVATE    PROPERTY    CONSIDERED   AS 

TO  ITS  LEGAL  CONDITIONS. 

I.— PUBLIC  TROPERTY. 

As  a  corollary  to  the  arguments  founded  on  the  alleged  prescriptive 
rights  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  the  injustice  of  what  is  called  their 
confiscation,  we  have  Ix^on  told  much  of  the  supposed  danger  to  which 
the  possessory  title  to  property  generally  will  be  exposed,  if  the 
principle  of  disendowment  be  adopted.  This  imaginary  ground  of 
alarm  has  been  presented  in  every  possible  shape,  and  even  making 
allowance  for  the  exaggerat^xl  expressions  of  apprehension  some- 
times used,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  altogether  without  its 
effect.  The  question  of  endowments  is,  however,  one  of  vast 
importance.  It  meets  us  at  everj''  step  in  any  attempt  to  solv 
the  problems  that  now  so  deeply  affect  society.  In  the  inevitabl 
revision  of  our  i)oor-law  system,  and  establishing  its  relation  wit 
the  charities  that  preceded  it,  or  have  grown  up  by  its  side,  and 
the  great  subject  of  national  education,  a  wise  and  just  applicatio: 
of  endowments  is  the  first  thing  to  be  sought.  There  is  not  at  th 
time  any  matter  of  legislation  the  true  principle  of  which  it  is  mo: 
important  to  ascertain.  In  doing  this,  it  is  in  the  first  place 
sary  to  make  clear,  beyond  all  question,  where  the  line  of  dema: 
tion  between  public  and  private  property  must  bo  drawn,  in  conformi 
with  the  teaching  of  history  and  jurisprudence,  as  well  as  of  natu: 
reason.  It  is  no  less  the  interest  of  every  individual  proprietor 
of  the  public  at  large,  that  the  landmarks  which  scparato  what 
public  from  what  is  private  proi>erty  should  be  plainly  laid  down, 
that  there  may  be  no  ground  of  question  in  the  future  with  regard 
possessions  of  whatever  kind,  whether  they  fall  within  the  one 
or  the  other.  When  the  distinction  between  the  two  shall  be  el 
understood,  together  with  the  difterent  incidents  which  follow 
one  or  the  other  condition,  the  difficulties  that  now  stand  in 
way  of  an  administration  of  public  projx^rty  with  due  regard  to 
national  good,  would  disappear ;  and  private  property  wiU  be  p  - 
tectcd  by  a  barrier  that  is  practically  insurmountable,  because 
interests  of  every  individual  will  bo  bound  up  with  its  maintenani 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  the  first  principle  which  it  is  n 
to  assert  is  that  all  property  is  either  public  or  private.     From 
language  used  and  the  arguments  resorted  to,  even  by  astute 
learned  persons,  in  the  discussion  as  to  endowments,  it  would 
that  an  opinion  is  not  uncommonly  entertained  that  there  is 
property  which  is  neither  public  nor  private,  but  partakes  of  \yo 
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hsracters.  The  notion  of  some  persons  on  this  point  of  jurispru- 
ence  seems  to  be  very  much  like  that  of  the  Bourgeois  Qentilhomme 
n  grammar  ;  and  it  will  be  satisfactory  if  the  conviction  that  what 
I  not  private  is  public  property  should  have  the  same  effect  in 
tearing  their  ideas  upon  this  point,  as  his  discovery  that  what  is 
ot  poetry  is  prose  had  upon  Monsieur  Jourdain.  It  is  hardly 
eoeesary  to  say  that  it  is  no  exception  to  this  principle  that  a 
mited  private  interest  may  be  acquired  in  or  carved  out  of  public 
roperty — as,  for  example,  that  of  the  incumbent  of  an  ecclesiastical 
mefice,  or  a  pensioner  for  life,  the  tenure  of  an  almshouse,  or  a 
dliding  or  farming  lease  of  a  public  estate.  The  temporary  interests 
'  sueli  holders  may  be  as  indefeasible  as  that  of  the  owner  of  private 
roperty,  while  the  capital  or  the  corpus  or  fee  remains  the  property 
*  the  public. 

In  this  kingdom  the  greater  part  of  the  immovable  property  or 
md,  with  the  buildings  upon  it,  as  well  as  of  property  in  money  or 
torables,  belongs  to  private  owners.  It  is  a  fundamental  condition 
f  all  well-directed  and  persistent  industry  that  its  fruits  shall  be 
sendered  secure,  and  that  those  who  justly  acquire  them  shall  be 
rotected  in  their  possession.  This  security  is  essential  to  a  tranquil 
ciBtence,  and  therefore  to  that  mental  culture  on  which  the  progress 
r  civilisation  and  the  temporal  hopes  of  man  depend.  On  this 
poimd  the  right  of  private  property  is  regarded  as  sacred  in  every 
'ell-ordered  community.  The  public  property  of  the  kingdom, 
i&oogh  far  less  in  extent  than  the  private,  is  still  in  the  aggregate 
«Fy  large.  It  is  derived  from  appropriations  by  the  supreme  or 
^▼€reign  authority  of  the  State,  or  from  donations  by  individuals 
^  specific  purposes  deemed  at  the  time  to  be  beneficial  to  the  com- 
■^unity ;  and  from  the  merits  of,  and  in  regard  to,  which  objects,  it  is 
^■kca  out  of  the  category  of  private  property,  and  subjected  to 
^'^^tions  of  transfer  and  devolution  differing,  in  their  nature  and 
^^^^•equences  from  those  which  affect  private  inheritances.  The 
•*Mute  of  Charitable  Uses  recites  that,  "Lands  and  money  have 
'•^  given  by  the  Queen  and  her  progenitors,  as  by  sundry  other 
^"^•dispoeed  persons  ;"^  but  no  distinction  of  character  is  there 
^  •nywhere  else  suggested  as  arising  from-  the  source  of  the  gift. 
***e  objects  being  of  a  permanent  kind,  not  terminating  with  any 
^'^Tidual  life,  public  property  is  necessarily  vested  in  bodies,  for 
]^^oie continued  existence  there  is  some  provision.  It  is  in  the  Crown, 
"^  corporations,  or  individual  trustees.  This  is  one  primary  mark 
^kich  disting^uishes  it  from  other  property.  It  is  held  in  mortmain 
^  ^  trusts  equivalent  to  mortmain,  perpetuated,  indeed,  in  a  mul- 
^^•de  of  cases,  in  a  very  clumsy  manner,  by  requiring  successive 
^^•tees  to  convey  or  transfer  from  time  to  time  to  new  trustees, 

(1)  43  Eliz.  c.  4. 
^W*  v.  N.S.  X 
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and  thus  continue  the  legal  ownership.  The  creation  of 
and  undying  owner,  officially  representing  the  public,  i 
recent  contrivance  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  future  int 
and  as  it  diminishes  expenditure  that  is  profitable  to  p 
agents,  it  has  not  been  generally  adopted. 

It  has  not,  indeed,  been  distinctly  denied  that  all  pro] 
fall  within  one  of  these  descriptions — that  it  mu^t  be  eil 
or  private,  but  the  conclusion  has  been  avoided,  or  pract 
tradicted,  by  the  assertion  that  there  are  such  things  a 
endowments."  If  this  term  be  understood  to  express  no 
their  historical  origin  or  derivation, — that  is,  the  f^ict  that 
have  emanated,  not  from  the  sovereign  or  the  State,  but  fit 
persons, — the  appellation  is  correct  enough,  and  may  pai 
lenged;  but  if  it  is  to  be  xmderstood  as  implying  that 
endowments  for  the  benefit  of  some  private  persons,  as  dis 
from  the  public  at  large,  and  with  which  that  public  has  n 
except,  perhaps,  to  take  care  that  its  judges  and  officers  a 
times  identify  these  private  persons,  and  perpetually  secui 
perty  for  their  exclusive  use,  such  a  character  must  be 
denied  to  them.  It  cannot  he  too  broadly  insisted  upon 
is  no  sanction  in  the  legal  or  constitutional  history  of  Ei 
such  a  creation  as  private  endowments  in  the  latter  sense ; 
in  that  sense  only  that  immimity  from  public  legislatic 
claimed  on  their  behalf.  For  public  objects,  and  for  pul 
only,  does  the  law  allow  the  ordinary  rules  which  restrict 
of  settlement  and  the  creation  of  perpetuities  to  be  set  aside 
period  of  our  history  has  it  been  possible,  except  under  an 
created  by  a  special  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power, — ^t 
by  charter,  or  by  act  of  legislature, — to  establish  endow 
or  confer  endowments  upon  them.  When  religious  coi 
grew  up  with  a  permanent  or  corporate  existence  imder  the 
of  the  canon  law,  and  thus  were  in  their  nature  capable  o 
property  in  perpetuity,  the  State  interposed,  and  by  new 
laws  restrained  their  acquisitions.  The  distinct  nature  of  ] 
private  property,  and  the  impossibility  that  any  possessio 
great  or  small,  movable  or  immovable,  can  be  both  p 
private,  cannot  be  ignored  or  forgotten  without  obstrui 
endangering  alike  the  just  rights  of  the  individual  and  t 
some  and  necessary  power  of  the  State. 

(1)  Under  spocial  Acts,  two  or  three  estates,  such  as  Blenheim  and  Sfcr 
have,  in  respect  of  great  public  services,  been  made  inalienable ;  but  these  an 
ments,  and  are  therefore  no  exception.  Mr.  Uobhousc,  in  the  valuable  re 
system  of  endowment  contained  in  his  "  Lecture  on  the  Characteristics  o 
Foundations  in  England,"  delivered  at  Sion  College  (published  by  Long 
regards  estates  which  have  been  devised  to  trustees  for  the  poor  relations  of 
as  private  entails,  (p.  37,  Note  B.)   Whore  there  is  any  doubt,  it  is  right  thi 
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Xlie  fact  that  all  endowments  are  necessarily  public  is  in  no  degree 
impugned  by  the  circumstance  that  many,  or  indeed  most,  endow- 
ments are  applicable  for  the  benefit  of,  or  only  accessible  to,  persons 
who  are  comparatively  few  in  number.     This  is  necessarily  so ;  take, 
for    esaipple,  an  endowment  for  public  worship,  for  maintaining 
bridgpes  or  highways,  or  for  schools  or  almshouses.     There  are,  in 
fact,  few  which  are  not  more  or  less  special  or  local.     One  must  be 
ia  iHiblin  to  worship  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Thames  to  walk  over  London  Bridge,  and  one  must  be  able  to  culti- 
vate  the  favour  of  a  very  select  body  of  gentlemen  to  become  a 
brother  of  the  Charterhouse,  or  a  scholar  of  that  institution  or  of 
Ohriat's  Hospital.     The  endowments  for  maintaining  the  hospital, 
the  hridge,  or  the  cathedral,  are  not,  however,  the  less  public  because 
their  nature  or  condition  confines  the  benefit  to  a  small  section  of  the 
public.    An  edifice  for  worship,  a  bridge  connecting  two  sides  of  a 
<^ty,  maintenance  and  education  for  persons  supposed  to  be  in  need, 
heaides  their  direct  benefit  to   those  immediately  concerned,   ai'o 
^<5oepted  by  the  State,  not  for  them  alone,  but  for  the  advantage  of 
the  public  in  general.     The  endowments  or  the  public  gifts  by  which 
St.   Paid'a  Cathedral  or  Westminster  Abbey  were  erected  and  are 
^iiaintained,   and  the  endowments  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
^Urch  in  Gterdon  Square,  of  St.  George's  Cathedral,  Southwark,  or 
0*    any  chapel  or  minister's  house.  Congregational,  Wesleyan,  or 
^liitarian,  throughout  the  land,  so  far  as  they  are  conserved  for  such 
permanent  uses  in  the  manner  which  is  in  law  necessary  in  order  to 
^  take  them  out  of  the  condition  of  the  private  and  absolute  property 
^   individuals,  are  all  equally  public.     Questions  relating  to  St. 
*  ftul's  or  "Westminster  Abbey  may  be  cognisable   in   the  ecclesi- 
^•facal  courts,  while  those  of  the  other  religious  bodies  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  but  neither  the  special  juris- 
diction which  the  constitution  provides  for  the  Established  Church, 
^^^  the  general  jurisdiction  of  equity  in  matters  of  trust,  which 
**^^  the  other  bodies  within  it,  has  any  effect  in  rendering  one  of 
^  endowments  less  public  than  another.      The  difference  is  one 
^''^y  of  legal  machinery  or,  as  it  may  be  called,  technical  law. 
.  "^duutting  the  necessarily  public  character  of  all  endowments,  it 
•^d  that  still  it  does  not  follow  that  the  public  has  any  right  or 
''^^  power  to  change  their  objects,  or  divert  them  from  the  section 

.  ^^te  ahoold  in  ita  exercise  lean  in  Lohalf  of  the  individual ;  and  therefore  it  was  in 

^^^Qco  before  the  Education  Commissioncrfl,  in  1 860,  the  author  of  this  article  recom- 

^***    that  Buch  estates  should  be  sold  and  divided  among  the  families  respectively 

^^t^d.  (Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Popular  Education,  1861,  vol.  v.  Q.  3924.)  The 

^^  en  which  such  gifts  were  held  to  bo  legal  probably  was  their  public  nature  as  a 

tive  of  poverty,  its  character  a8  a  family  provision  not  being  adverted  to.     In 

our  railway  system  has  proceeded  with  forgctfulncss  of  the  extent  to  which 

^  l*xt>per  the  public  concession  of  the  lines  should  be  granted. 

X  2 
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of  the  public,  be  it  more  or  less  numerous,  who  may  happen  to  ha 
succeeded  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefit  or  the  presumed  bene 
that  they  confer,  and  that  such  a  change  or  diversion  is  equally  in  t 
nature  of  confiscation,  as  the  taking  of  a  private  estate  from  o 
person  and  giving  it  to  another  would  be.  But  a  public  estate  wi 
which  the  public  has  not  power  to  deal,  a  national  possession  whi 
the  nation  cannot  use  as  it  may  deem  best  for  the  good  of  its  peop 
is  a  palpable  absurdity.  To  deny  the  incidents  which  follow  fn 
the  public  character  of  the  property,  is  but  another  form  of  denyi 
the  existence  of  that  character. 

The  public  in  relation  to  such  property  is  always  in  the  positi 
which  a  private  proprietor  would  be  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
predecessor,  when  he  enters  into  the  absolute  dominion  of  his  inhei 
ance.  In  looking  at  the  voluntary  dispositions  and  bounties  made 
bestowed  by  the  owner  whom  he  succeeds,  he  will  deal  conscientiou 
and  generously.  He  will  not,  by  putting  a  sudden  end  to  any  si 
bounties,  create  distress  or  embarrassment  from  the  disappointm< 
of  expectations  which  there  was  reasonable  ground  for  entertainiii 
but  he  will  also  gradually  and  firmly  reconsider  and  remould  all  si 
expenditure  according  to  his  own  judgment  of  morality  and  du 
Those  who  demand  more  than  this,  and  would  impose  upon  him  or  up 
the  public  of  whom  wo  are  speaking  the  obligation  of  permanen 
obejdng  the  orders  of  their  predecessors,  shoidd  ask  themselves 
what  ages  or  times  in  our  history  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands, 
their  rulers,  had  attained  such  superiority  in  power  or  in  foresig 
beyond  those  who  should  come  after  them,  that  they  were  entitled 
prescribe  the  actions  and  duties  of  all  coming  generations.  There 
no  reasonable  pretence  that  the  governing  body  in  any  age,  or  " 
concentrated  wisdom  of  the  whole  nation  at  any  time,  if  it  w 
possible  to  have  gathered  it  into  one  head,  coidd  be  entitled  to  mi 
any  such  irrevocable  decree.  Examine  still  closer  in  what  an  endc 
ment  consists,  even  supposing  the  founder  to  be  the  best  and  ir 
enlightened  man  of  his  time.  If,  indeed,  it  were  given  to  ft 
to  create  some  new  source  of  wealth  which  should  ever  after  flow,  a 
which  posterity  could  freely  enjoy  without  any  renewed  eflbrt — 
for  example,  he  could  provide  that  a  certain  quantity  of  bread  she 
every  day  be  found  upon  a  certain  board,  as  a  new  and  c"^ 
addition  to  the  ordinary  fruits  of  the  earth  that  are  obtained 
human  labour,  no  sowing  or  planting  or  other  work  of  man  b^ 
needed  to  produce  it — he  might  be  entitled  to  tell  us  who  she 
enjoy  this  spontaneous  bounty ;  for  to  the  divine  function  of  e- 
tioii  that  such  a  founder  would  exercise,  may  well  be  added  the 
divine  power  of  prescribing  an  irrevocable  law  for  the  distribution 
Ihe  gifts  which  he  creates. 

A  distinction  may  perhaps  be  made  as  to  some  gifts  to  poster/ 
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Thex^o  is  an  essential  difference  between  works  which  are  really  the 
creation  of  the  donors,  and  such  as  consist  in  nothing  more  than 
the  appropriation  of  the  labour  of  those  who  come  after  them  ;  and 
^8  ^^nay  afford  grounds  for  a  distinction  in  the  laws  by  which  they 
should  be  severally  governed.  A  power  of  dedication  for  a  longer 
period  may  well  be  allowed  to  the  builders  and  authors  of  those  great 
®difio€8  which  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  legacies  to  all  ages.  The 
^^^l^edrals,  churches,  colleges,  and  monuments  of  beauty  and 
ST^Jideur  which  connect  the  present  with  the  past,  may  justly  claim 
preservation  for  their  great  national  uses.  So  with  other  construc- 
tions of  public  utility — ^hospitals,  schools,  museums,  and  institutions 
^^^^cted  for  the  material  advantage  or  mental  culture  of  the  people. 
I-tesc  works  may  not  unfitly  be  compared  to  the  productions  of 
fenixxs  in  art  or  literature,  which  instruct,  elevate,  and  enrich 
hmnanity,  and  which  the  world  will  not  willingly  lose.  Such  works 
*re  not  likely  to  be  disused  or  diverted  from  their  main  purposes  so 
lon^  as  they  are  valuable  to  the  public ;  although  the  appropriation 
^^  tihe  most  sacred  edifices  of  religion  has  been  governed  at  all  times 
"V  tie  decree  of  the  public  conscience. 

The  endowments  entitled  to  this  veneration  are  comparatively  few. 
Endowments  generally  must  be  said,  at  the  best,  to  owe  their  exist- 
esnce  to  a  distrust  either  of  the  wisdom  or  of  the  charity  of  succeeding 
B^neTations.     They  assimie  to  set  apart,  not  merely  an  edifice,  but  a 
portion  of  the  future  productions  of  the  earth,  in  the  shape  of  pay- 
ments for  carrying  on  its  objects,  or  the  work  to  be  done  within  it.  If 
'^e  institution  be  really  valuable  it  is  the  business  of  each  successive 
B^Ueration  to  keep  it  on  foot,  and  it  is  for  them  to  judge  whether  it 
^  "W^orth  sustaining  or  not ;  for  it  is  only  by  disposing  of  the  produce 
^*  future  industry  that  the  founder  of  a  stipend  or  a  dole  can  provide 
for  i|;g  payment  after  his  own  death.     It  is  of  no  importance  whether 
^*'  *^  rent  or  dividends  of  stock  that  are  to  be  converted  into  necessaries 
^*  *ife :  so  much  must  be  taken  from  other  persons.     An  endowment 
P^^^^ucing  any  sort  of  income  is  nothing  less  than  an  appropriation 
^  ^iie  labour  of  succeeding  generations  for  the  accomplishment  of 
^^  purposes  of  those  who  constitute  it.     They  ordain  that  so  much 
^ixe  future  labour  of  mankind  as  they  have  thought  proper  to  set 
I^^^ii  and  devote  to  certain  objects,  shall  not  thereafter  be  employed 
^lie  people  who  may  then  be  living  would  otherwise  have  volun- 


ly  disposed  of  it,  but  shall  be  placed  in  a  condition  of  servitude 
,  ^lie  will  of  their  predecessors.  If  this  were  accepted  as  a  rule  of 
^^^^^^an  government,  generation  after  generation  may  go  on  devoting 
^^^>e  and  more  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  result  of  the  care  and 
*^^^  ^f  their  successors,  xmtil  the  most  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
^fmal  industry  shall  be  distributed  according  to  the  irrevocable 
^^^^^epts  of  the  past  instead  of  the  discretion  of  the  present.     The 
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mere  statement  of  this  consequence  manifests  the  absurdity  of  such  a 
law.  It  is  only  when  confined  within  the  modest  limit  of  a  dedica- 
tion for  the  public  good,  according  to  the  best  of  his  own  judgment, 
and  subject  entirely  to  that  of  each  successive  age,  that  the  claims  of 
a  founder  to  the  possession  of  true  public  spirit  and  enlightened 
benevolence  can  bo  admitted.  Those  who  would  attribute  to  him  a 
more  egotistical  desire,  do  him  the  greater  injustice.  When  wo  come 
to  treat  of  private  property  it  will  be  deen  that  this  principle  as  to 
endowment  is  in  truth  that  which  is  alone  really  consistent  with  the 
due  assertion  of  the  right  of  every  private  oWner  to  deal  with  his 
possessions  without  restraint.  It  brings  the  true  laws  of  publio  and 
private  property  into  harmony  with  one  another.  It  is  competent  to 
the  owner  to  convert  his  private  estate  into  publio  pn^rty,  but 
the  conditions  after  his  death  must  be  those  only  upon  which  the 
publio  can  accept  it,  that  it  be  thereafter  at  the  public  dispoai* 
tion.  Such  a  power  is  all  that  policy  fi^d  justiee  demand;  and  to 
give  to  any  human  authority  a  more  lasting  dominion  is  incompatible 
alike  with  the  natural  limit  of  the  duration  of  individual  life,  with  the 
exercise  of  independent  judgment  and  volition  of  living  men,  with  the 
progress  of  civilisation  and  thought,  and  therefore  with  the  public 
welfare.  The  fundamental  law  must  be  that  while  the  owner  lives 
his  property  is  in  his  own  power ;  when  he  has  named  his  successor, 
it  must  be  in  the  power  of  that  successor.  No  deceased  owner  etn 
be  permitted  to  deprive  the  living  owner  of  that  which  makes  pro- 
perty valuable  to  him  and  wholesome  to  societj" — ^the  power  accom- 
panied by  the  responsibility  of  its  disposition. 

Our  historical  and  legal  records  contain  abundant  proofs  of  the 
fundamental  distinction  between  public  and  private  property,  and  of 
the  assertion  atid  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power  in  prescribing  tlie 
destination  ■  of  the  former.     They  exhibit  a  never  ending  struggle, 
age  after  age,  of  liberty  and  selfishness,  to  shake  off  the  fetters  of  the  ^ 
ancestor,  and  impose  new  fetters  on  the  children.     It  is  «  well  known  ^ 
feature  in  the  history  both  of  publio  and  private  inheritanees.    Thc^ 
earliest  Parliamentary    records  contain  restrictions    on  amortisse — 
ment^,  and  otir  law  books  and  statutes  are  full  of  the 
of  endowed  bodies  to  evade  the  restriction,  and  tho  eflforts  of  lawy< 
and  of  the  Parliament  to  defeat  ike  attempts  at  evasion.     These 
so  many  public  protests  against  the  right  of  creating  perpetual  in    - 
terests  in  property  in  bodies  who  are  not  subject  to  the  responsibilitlv — = 
and  duties  that  surround  individuals  in  their  private  oapaoity. 
over  the  estates  of  which  religious  communities  became 
the  Parliament  very  early  asserted  its  power  of  control,  by  prohibii 
ing  the  employment  of  their  revenues  in  a  manner  not  beneficial 
the  kingdom.^    The  laws  of  a  nation  are  instructive  as  to  it«  histoiy> 

(1)  9  Hen.  III.  c.  36.  (2)  35  Edw.  I.,  Stat.  1.  c.  2. 
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even  lorn  from  any  value  contained  in  their  positive  precepts,  than 
from  what  they  disclose  to  us  of  the  evils  they  were  designed  to 
remedy.     In  fact,  the  efforts  for  amendment,  as  exhibited  in  legisla- 
tive and  national  progress,  too  often  betray  not  only  an  ignorance 
of   the  better   means,  but   at  the  same  time  expose  the  cupidity 
and  eelfishnesB  which  are  apt  to  disgrace  no  small  nimiber  of  the 
leaders  even  of  the  most  enlightened  movements  in  human  progress. 
The  impartial  student  of  English  history  will  not  rejoice  less  at  the 
achievement  of  the  Reformation  because  there  are  chapters  which 
record  the  selfishness  and  greed  of  the  ministers  and  courtiers  of 
that  aga 
As  our  parliamentary  system  was  gradually  established,  political 
jpower  in  the  cities  and  towns  became  vested  in  those  who  were  able 
to   wield  the  influence  that   the  possession  and  administration  of 
property,  public  as  well  as  private,  gave  them.     Powerful  as  such  a 
jx>]itical  organisation  was  in  the  local  strength  it  opposed  to  attacks 
public  liberty,  when  there  was  danger  from  the  exercise  of  arbi- 
power,  yet,  when  population  increased  and  new  social  condi- 
tioxis  arose,  the  corporations  and  local  authorities  began  to  regard  such 
oorporate  estates,  privileges,  and  functions,  as  personal  rights  vested 
'C^em  for  their  own  sakes ;  and  bodies  which  had  done  good  service, 
successfully  invoking  the  protection  of  the  law  against  despotic 
%  became  in  their  turn  the  local  despots.     The  forces  that  had 
m  employed  to  resist  imlawful  interference  from  without,  were 
directed  to  the  exclusion  of  those  who  claimed  from  within  a 
J^^€:  participation  in  public  rights  and  benefits.     The  century  which 
dd  the  sale  and  purchase  of  boroughs  and  seats  in  Parliament 
not  accustomed  to  regard  with  any  severe  scrutiny  the  conver- 
of  a  public  duty  into  a  means  of  private  advantage  and  gratifica- 
.    Up   to    very    recent  times,   except  occasionally  indulging  a 
p^artinacious  reformer   by    granting   a  futile    inquiry.   Parliament 
^•'^tibled  itself  little  about  the  manner  in  which  endowments  were 
It  with.     In  many,  perhaps  in  most  of  the  boroughs,  there  were 
»iigh  electors  sharing  or  hoping  to  share  in  the  benefits  they  were 
*^pp()sed  to  confer,  if  not  to  insure  the  success  of  a  candidate,  at  least 
^   tarn  the  scale  in  any  tolerably  equal  contest.     And  from  this 
^^^uenoe  there  is  reason  to  fear  we  are  not  yet  emancipated.     Even 
•t  the  last  election  it  is  said  that  victory  in  a  certain  city  was  won  by 
*i^    announcement   that  the  candidate  was  about   to   convert  into 
™^0U8es  a  large  building  that  he  had  purchased.     Parliament 
**••  been  ready  enough  to  grant  exemptions  from  taxation  which 
"^^*^  make  endowments  more  profitable  to  the  holders,  but  no 
mexii])^].  is  suicidal  enough  to  demand  justice  for  the  public  at  large, 
^^  it  is  not  upon  that  public  that    his   re-election  depends.      A 
^^ppointed  heir  might  protest  against  the  estate  of  his  ancestor 
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being  applied  as  a  premium  for  idleness,  but  the  Chancelloi 
but  refer  to  the  legislature  as  alone  competent  to  protect  the 
from  mischievous  endowments.^  The  appeal  was  vain*  fi 
tender  political  chord  could  only  be  touched  where  the  prejud 
the  dominant  classes  overcame  the  superstition  as  to  founders' 
tions  ;  or  a  possession  (though,  according  to  that  superstition  it 
questionable  validity)  required  to  be  protected.  About  a  c 
ago,  a  Jewish  foundation  could,  without  violation  of  conacii 
scruples,  be  transferred  to  a  Christian  institution ;  and  a  qua 
a  century  ago,  a  Parliament  unequal  to  the  task  of  vindicati] 
right  of  the  public  at  large  to  a  just  participation  in  public  pn 
could  yet  exclude  the  municipal  corporations,  although  suppose 
improved  on  the  best  models,  from  the  administration  of  the  cl 
which  the  foimders  had  given  to  them.^  Ten  years  later  it  lil 
a  large  part  of  the  endowments  of  Nonconformists  from  the  ne 
of  adhering  to  the  dogmatic  opinions  of  the  founders — a  con< 
which  was  made  to  modem  opinion,  because  the  progress  of  that  o 
had  already  achieved  the  practical  success  of  acquiring  poa 
of  the  estates  in  question.'  This  measure  was  a  wise  one ; 
the  relative  position  of  the  parties  had  been  reversed,  it 
have  been  equally  just,  but  it  would  not  have  been  accomp 
Parliament  is  always  alive  in  the  defence  of  those  who  hat 
its  ears  are  too  often  deaf  to  the  prayer,  however  just,  ol 
'  Jrho  want  and  seek. 

Yet  it  is  in  Parliament  alone  that  there  is  any  hope.  Tl 
provements  which  are  indispensable  to  any  useful  administra 
public  property  can  only  be  effected  by  bold  and  comprel 
legislation.  There  is  no  judicial  or  other  machinery  existing  : 
purpose.  The  court  can  only  be  appealed  to  in  specific  endow 
and  cannot  look  beyond  the  single  case  before  it.  If  it  finds  i 
estate  applicable  to  education,  and  the  poor  of  a  once  po 
district  now  perhaps  covered  with  warehouses,  it  disposes 
fund  by  creating  pensions  for  the  few  ratepayers  that  i 
parishioners,  and  boarding-schools  in  some  pleasant  neighboi 
for  their  children.  It  entertains  no  thought  of  the  multit 
poor  and  ignorant  who  are  on  the  outside.  Nor  are  we  ^ 
examples  of  its  method  of  treating  endowments  for  spiritual  pu 
Some  protestant  weavers  who  fled  from  persecution  in  Fl 
founded  a  church  in  Norwich.  In  the  lapse  of  time  their  desce 
became  one  in  language  with  their  neighbours,  and  the  court 
niously  applied  what  it  calls  its  cyprka  doctrine,  by  appoin 
stipend  fpr  a  German  minister  in  London  to  visit  Norwich  i 

(1)  Lord  Eldon,  Attorney  General,  Bishop  of  Hereford.     7  Vesey'a  Repoxtfl^  I 

(2)  6  and  6  WiU.  IV.,  c.  76.  b.  71. 

(3)  7  and  8  Vict  c.  45. 
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^"car  and  deliver  a  sermon  in  Flemish,  wliich  no  one  in  tie  congrega- 
-tion — if  there  be  any  congregation — can  understand.     Such  cases 
SM*^^  not  iminstructive,  as  showing  us  what  the  judicial  view  of  the 
It^ish  Church  endowment  might  be,  if,  supported  by  no  special  laws, 
iti  came  within  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  Chancery.     Suppose  the 
432^6  of  the  tithes  of  an  Irish  parish  with  no  protestant  inhabitant 
I>xjt  the  parson  and  his  family,  and  that  the  court  were  asked  for  a 
acw  scheme  on  the  next  vacancy.    It  is  conceivable  that  a  chancellor 
oi'  one  religious  opinion  might  regard  the  congregation  as  unim- 
portant, and  hold  that  the  prayers  of  the  incumbent  for  the  Church 
uxii versal  were  a  cyprh  compensation  for  the  endowment ;  a  chan- 
cellor  of  other  sj^mpathies  might  employ  it  in  a  distribution  of 
tracts. 

Tine  impotency  of  all  courts  of  justice  to  deal  with  the  questions 

aflfe<3ting  public  property,  and  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  Parlia- 

nieixt;,  has  probably  done  much  to  create  and  give  weight  to  the 

notion  that  those  who  are  deprived  of  the  administration  or  enjoy- 

^^ixti  of  public  property  by  a  special  Act  are  arbitrarily  treated,  and 

^^clvided,  as  it  were,  from  the  protection  of  the  common  law.     This 

J^dioial  infirmity  is  inevitable  in  municipal  law,  which  is  not  the 

crea.tion  of  any  omniscient  mind  capable  of  foreseeing  the  necessities 

^f    "tie  future,  but  is    the  result   of  a  multitude   of  authoritative 

"^*^^ims  suggested  from  time  to  time  by  experience.      New   social 

^^oinbinations  and  difficulties,  and  new  necessities  of  rule  and  organi- 

^tion,  are  constantly  arising,  for  which  it  is  the  business  of  those 

^Ixo  watch  over  the  public  welfare — if  there  be  any  authority  charged 

^^li   that   duty — to  provide.      The  imperfection   of  the   ordinary 

couxtg  in  these  cases  is  perfectly  explicable.      The  author  of  the 

treatise  on  Ancient  Law  has  shown  that  the  causes  of  change  in  the 

Aa^s  of  property  are  to  be  explained  by  the  history  of  jurisprudence, 

*^^d  not  by  its  philosophy ;  and  that  in  progressive  societies  "  social 

^necessities  and  social  opinion  are  always  more  or  less  in  advance  of 

*^W.      We  may  come  indefinitely  near  to  the  closing  of  the  gap 

"^tween  them,  but  it  has  a  perpetual  tendency  to  re-open.  The  greater 

^^  less  happiness  of  a  people  depends  on  the  degree  of  promptitude 

*^tli  which  the  gulf  is  narrowed."  ^     It  is  no  reproach  to  our  civil 

^ibunals  that  the  judges  confine  themselves  to  the  cases  before  them, 

^^  do  not  assume  to  be  legislators ;  on  the  contrarj%  it  is  an  eminent 

^^i^t  and  a  groimd  of  the  public  confidence  in  the  calm  and  strict 

^^^^xnistration  of  justice  among  us.     But,  at  this  day  it  is  a  grave 

P^oach  to   a    government    and    legislature,   possessing   all    that 

^^"^^^^te  information  which  statistics  on  every  subject  afford,  with 

^tx*  eyes  open  to  the  lamentable  condition  of  vast  masses  of  the 

P^PxUation,  that  session  after  session  should  be  allowed  to  pass,  not 

(1)  Maine,  Ancient  Law,  p.  24. 
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only  without  making,  but  without  any  substantial  stop  or  efiBa 
towards  making,  the  vast  public  property  of  the  kingdom  applieatz 
to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  its  necessitous  classes ;  aa 
that  it  should  all  be  left  in  its  present  chaotic  condition,  to  be  de^ 
with  in  innumerable  fragments;  by  the  trifling  and  futile  proceedim. 
of  separate  suits,  in  the  absence  of  any  rational  principle  of  apps 
priation,  or  any  principle  which  even  pretends  to  regard  as  its  fi.:: 
and  main  object  the  true  and  only  central  idea  of  all  endowmem 
the  public  good. 

The  right  and  power  of  the  State  to  resume  and  alter  the  desti-x 
tion  of  all  public  property,  whoever  may  be  its  administrat 
carries  with  it  the  duty  of  exercising  this  power  when  the  pu 
welfare  demands  it.  This  power  and  duty  are  inseparable, 
then  arises  the  ultimate  question,  what  changes  from  time  to 
expediency  and  justice  demand  ;  and  the  preceding  pages  have 
^•ritten  in  the  hope  of  doing  something  to  clear  tho  way  for  a 
solution  of  these  great  questions  as  they  arise,  upon  which,  more 
any  other  practical  subject  of  the  day,  the  progress  and  happiness 
the  major  part  of  tho  people  are  concerned.  Tho  mischievous  cflBo 
to  embitter  differences  of  opinion  on  proposals  for  amelioratiott, 
the  use  of  such  epithets  as  **  plunder  "  and  "  confiscation,"  should 
met  by  the  indignant  disapprobation  they  deserve.  Yet  the  ques'fc* 
what  is  the  duty  of  the  State  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  e'V^ 
resumption  and  change  of  destination  of  public  property,  is  "* 
touched.  On  this  point,  the  education,  the  opinions,  the  prepo*^ 
sions  of  individuals  will  constantly  lead  them  to  differ.  On.  ^ 
extent  and  nature  of  the  change  in  the  application  of  the  I^ 
Church  endo\\Tnents,  as  a  matter  of  public  duty,  under  the  guiA* 
of  the  national  conscience,  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  may  differ  fron»  ^ 
Gladstone,  and  Mr.  (rladstone,  again,  may  arrive  at  another  cow:*^^ 
sion  than  that  of  Mr.  Bright  or  Lord  Russell.^  On  the  applicati^^^ 
the  educational  endowTuents  of  England  and  Wales,  Mr.  Lowe  ^ 
entertain  opinions  founded  on  a  broader  generalisation,  and  lea^ 
to  proposals  different  from  those  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commis**^ 
and  on  the  Charterhouse  School,  Mr.  Ajrrton  may  reasonably  di»J^ 
the  propriety  of  converting  a  great  metropolitan  endowment  in^^ 
boarding  school  for  young  gentlemen  at  Gk)dalming,  even  though 

(1)  On  the  de'batod  fiiiliject  of  tho  extent  or  measure  of  endowment  to  be  left  wHi^ 
Protestant  Church  in  Ireland,  it  should  bo  some  satisfaction  to  those  who  may  considor  i| 
much  or  too  little,  or  that  its  uses  or  dogmatic  applications  are  not  defined  'W'ith  suSki^ 
completeness  or  rigidity — that  the  disposition  is  not  unalterable ;  that  it  still  remaios 
the  category  of  public  property ;  and  that  the  Parliament  of  1869  cannot  bind  that 
1900.    This  inoTitable  condition  surely  demonstrates  the  absurdity  of  the  arg:iimealth 
before  discndowment  Parliament  ought  to  be  prepared  to  say  how  the  fond — ^whieh  wt0 
accrue  twenty  or  a  hundred  years  hence — shall  be    hereafter  employed  I     It  is  tbs 
absurd  and  irrational  aflfectation  of  a  prescience  which  is  not  in  human  wisdom. 
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"be  sanctioned  by  a  board  of  governors,  among  whom  are  experienced 
gtat  osmen.  All  that  can  be  required  of  any  one  is,  that  he  shall  tako 
paiias  to  form  a  correct  and  impartial,  as  well  as  a  conscientious, 
jadgxnent  of  what  is  best  for  the  general  good,  and  act  upon  it. 

No  one  who  has  seen  the  Report  of  the  Schools  Inquirj''  Commis- 
rion.^  can  fail  to  see  how  great  is  the  task  which  the  Legislature  must 
undertake  in  dealing  with  endowments.     If  regard  be  had  to  the 
dmplest  principles  of  justice  as  well  as  polic}',  it  is  evident  that  in 
'England  they  require  almost  an  entire   change   of  direction   and 
adTninistration.     Instead  of  favoured  classes  and  favoured  localities, 
thei-e  should  not  be  a  village  or  a  family  in  the  kingdom  without  the 
means  of  good  elementary  education,  together  with  that  opportunity 
"^hioh  the  endowments  would  afford,  to  pass  on  to  the  higher  educa- 
tion   the  poorest  child  for  whom  such  an  education  is  suited.     If 
^dowments  cannot  be  thus  equally  and  fairly  bestowed  upon  the 
people  at  large,  wherever  they  may  dwell,  and  whatever  their  condi- 
tion  in  life,  it  would  be  better  to   deal  with  them   as  Mr.  Lowe 
•dviaee,^  than  that  they  should  continue  to  relieve  any  members  of 
■ociety  from  a  performance  of  the  duties  they  owe  to  themselves, 
tueir  families,  and   the  public ;   or  be  employed  as   a  means  for 
artificially  preserving  the  children  of  the  upper  or  middle  classes 
"Ona  falling  back  to  a  lower  grade  in  the  social  scale  than  that  of  their 
Parents.     The  latter  object  is  one  for  which  the  living  members  of 
^o  class  may  provide  by  subscriptions  from  their  own  purses,  if  the}'- 
^ink  proper;  but  endowments  preserved  by  the  State  should  be 
applied  in  assisting  the  lowest  and  most  destitute,  who  have  the  least 
w  the  advantages  of  civilisation,  and  in  giving  them  an  equal  chance 
^'^  rising  to  an  equality  in  moral  and  intellectual  condition  with  those 
^ho  commence  their  career  tmder  more  favoumble  circumstances. 
*^^dowments  ought  to   diminish  the    inequalities    of   fortune    bj' 
'^dering  the  chances  of  success  as  far  as  possible  the  same,  instead 
Aggravating  those  inequalities,  as  they  now  do,  by  weighting  the 
P^^i",  and  giving  to  those  who  are  already  better  placed,  still  greater 
^^ilities  for  outstripping  them   in  the  race.     Not   to   educational 
f^dof^innents  alone  does  this  apply.     The  department  which  super- 
'^tetids  the  administration   of  the  poor-law,   in   its  thirty  years' 
^perienoe,  will  have  learnt  enough  to  confirm  the  observations  of 
r^  l^oor  Law  Commissioners  of  1834,  that  "  the  places  intended  to 
^voured  by  large  charities  attract  a  population  who,  in  the  hope 
'^^ifling  benefits  to  be  obtained  without  labour,  linger  on  in  spots 
^^t  unfavourable  to  industry,  and  poverty  is  thus  collected  and 

J3tJ    Piri.  Pluper,  1868.    See  also  the  Heport  on  Popular  Education.    IMntcd  1861. 
Ii^^^    Endowment  or  Free  Trade,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Lowe,  M.P.    Published 
^  "^^lA.    London,  1868. 
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created  in  the  neighbourhood  whence  the  founders  expected  to  i 
it  disappear."  Instead  of  narrowing  the  sphere  of  labour  and  cree 
nurseries  of  pauperism,  something  may  at  length  be  done  to  coi 
this  property  rather  into  means  of  opening  for  every  one  an  enla 
field  of  effort,  and  an  encouragement  to  providence  and  self  dep 
cnce,  instead  of  the  contrary. 

Again,  on  the  mere  administration  of  these  estates,  befon 
come  to  the  question  of  dealing  with  the  income  or  rent,  there 
vast  and  wholly  unopened  field  for  improvement,  in  which 
poorer  claeses  are  directly  concerned.  The  real  property  in  Eng 
and  Wales  belonging  to  charitable  foundations,  and  therefore  fa 
within  the  division  of  public  proparty,  comprises  much  of  the 
of  populous  cities  and  suburbs,  and  probably  a  million  acr« 
land  in  agriculture.  The  value  of  the  estates  both  in  town 
country  must  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  labour  which  is  empi 
upon  them.  The  town  estates  are  capable  of  incalculable  impi 
ment  both  in  their  material  value  and  in  their  moral  effect  oi 
poor.  They  comprise,  in  the  metropolis  alone,  a  very  large 
perhaps  a  fourth  or  fifth,  of  its  whole  area,  where  the  demanc 
better  dwellings  for  the  working  classes  is  of  the  most  pret 
character.  It  is  a  demand  which,  if  the  obstacles  created  by 
present  state  of  the  law  and  the  administration  of  charities 
out  of  the  way,  might  be  supplied  by  the  co-operative  labour  ol 
artisan  and  working  classes  in  the  building  trades,  and  those 
nected  with  it.  Much  of  the  ground  is  covered  with  houses 
mean  description,  affording  but  little  accommodation,  and  tht 
the  poorest  kind.  It  is  for  the  most  part  held  on  building  1 
of  more  or  less  duration,  some  of  which  are  constantly  termina 
and  of  others  a  surrender  could  be  obtained  on  easy  terms, 
public,  as  owners  of  the  fee,  might  offer  to  co-operative  unions  ad 
tageous  leases  of  such  property,  on  which  improvements  migli 
made  in  the  shape  of  commodious  dwellings,  work-rooms,  and,  ^ 
they  would  be  useful,  club  and  reading  rooms,  and  other  access 
of  modem  comfort  and  civilisation,  adapted  to  the  abode  and 
venience  of  large  numbers  within  a  limited  space.^  In  1 
constructions,  the  skill  acquired  in  technical  schools  may  be  bro 
into  exercise  ;^  and  the  value  of  the  work  would  be  promoted  bj 
personal  interest  of  every  artizan  and  labourer  employed  on  : 
well  as  that  sense  of  common  interest  which  in  many  trades-ui 
has  been  found  to  take  a  less  wholesome  direction.     This  orga 

(1)  See  Observations  on  this  use  of  Charity  Estates,  '^Usqao  ad  Opium."  Sai 
Low,  Son  &  Co.,  1862.     pp.  28,  3o. 

(2)  One,  and  probably  in  some  respects  the  best,  practical  suggestion,  ^ith  plai 
the  erection  of  dwellings  in  London,  for  artizans  and  labourers,  has  proceeded  t 
workman.  See  *'  A  Letter  to  Lord  Derby  on  National  Separate  Dwellings,  &c 
James  Mortimer.    Tweedie,  1867. 
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tioxXy     aided  by  such  an  application  of  public  estates,  might   at  no 
dis't^nt  period  go  far  to  change  the  whole  appearance  of  our  populous 
cities,  and  widen  the  sympathies  and  raise  the  scale  of  well-being 
of  fixG  great  masses  of  the  population. 

In  the  country  districts  the  public  estates  might  be  let  as  farms 
to  co-operative  unions  of  agricultural  labourers,  on  a  plan  similar 
to,  or  perhaps  an  improvement  on,  that  of  the  SuflFolk  experiment  of 
Mr.  Qurdon.  If  the  State  were  once  induced  to  hold  out  this  hand 
of  encouragement  to  the  poorer  classes  of  its  people,  it  would  not  be 
long  before  the  capital  for  the  various  works,  and  the  leaders  in  the 
movements  for  accomplishing  them,  would  be  found.  But  for  any 
improvement  of  public  value,  new  administrative  and  legislative 
machinery  must  be  provided.  Departments  for  Public  Instruction, 
for  the  Poor  Laws,  and  possibly  for  other  divisions  of  national 
administration,  should  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  laying  periodi- 
cally before  Parliament,  either  schemes  of  amendment,  or  reports 
showing  the  working  and  satisfactory  results  of  the  existing 
endowments.^ 

A  new  Parliament  now  enters  upon  its  triaL     Notwithstanding 

the  profuse  charity  of  the  wealthy  in   this   coimtry,  it   has  been 

doubted  whether  there  can  be,  luiless  in  rare  exceptions,  any  thorough 

^y^npathy  with  poverty  in  an  assembly  of  rich  men.     If  this  doubt 

"®  ^ell  founded,  a  proposal  to  render  the  estates  which  have  been 

dedicated  to  public  uses  a  power  in  the  hands  of  the  poor,  which 

'^'^y  help  to  place  them  on  a  higher  starting  point,  whence  they  may 

"Cgin  the  struggle  of  life  with  smaller  disadvantages,  and  under  more 

^^lal  conditions,  can  expect  little  favour.     It  will  be  well  as   an 

imtiative  step,  and  a  simple  test  of  ingenuous  purpose,  that  Parlia- 

^®^t  should  be  moved  to  require  returns  of  the  actual  extent  and 

amount  of  the  public  property  in  the  kingdom.     The  departments 

^hich  have  the  means  of  gathering  information  of  the  situation  and 

®^tent  of  all  estates  belonging  to  ecclesiastical,  collegiate,  municipal, 

^d  charitable  bodies  may  be  called  upon  to  collect  it,  together  with 

the  duration  of  the  leases,  and  other  tenancies,  upon  which  it  has 

*^^^  demised  or  let.     It  will  not  be  difficult  for  the  officers  conduct- 

^  the  Ordnance  Survey  to  prepare  maps  on  which  the  public  estates 

shall  "be  marked  by  a  imiform  colouring.     These  will  be  further  and 

^uable  additions  to  the  general  appreciation  and  knowledge  of  the 

^ixxction  between  public  and  private  property,  and  their  respective 

^'^daries.  Thomas  Hake. 

jj^    On  this  subject  detail  is  less  ncccssar}',  as  several  methods  ore  referred  to  in  the 
^****t  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  vol.  i.  p.  471. 
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CHAFI'EU   V. 
IN    WIIKII    PLA>S    ARE    DERANGED. 

Mb.  Evkl\n  had  sat  too  long  in  the  evening  air,  and  he  was  cough ixi.£^ 
when  he  joined  his  daughter  the  next  day  at  breakfast.  Ilowever, 
cough  got  easier  after  he  had  eaten  something,  and  then  he  as] 
her  what  she  thought  of  their  company  of  the  day  before. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Woodville  did  so  amuse  me,"  she  answered,  "with 
oddities,  and  his  globules,  and  his  endless  wraps,  and  the 
dinary  old  things  he  had  under  them,  which  he  thought  I  did  not 
and  all  the  queer  organs  he  seems  to  have — a  great  many  more, 
than  you  have  got,  although  you  are  pretty  well  off,  too.  What  a 
droll  place  his  studio  must  be,  or  his  surgery ;  I  presume  it's  sorrB.*- 
thing  between  the  two.  At  the  same  time,  I  don't  deny  that  he  i* 
clever  and  agreeable,  and  though  I  laugh  at  him  I  like  him." 

"  And  what  do  you  say  of  the  lawyer  ?  " 

"  Well,  papa,  he  is  very  inferior  to  his  friend  in  point  of  orgaxi** ; 
there  is  nothing  to  laugh  at  about  him  at  all ;  no  nonsense  of  axij 
kind  ;  he  is  no  adventurer,  I  am  sure,  but  if  he  was  he  would  pix»h 
his  way  in  the  world,  wouldn't  he  P" 

"  A  sort  of  Quentin  Durward  in  a  wig ;  I  think  you  measure  tb^^^ 
both  very  correctly.  They  are  both  clever  yoimg  men  in  their  BeycfTBi 
ways,  and  much  to  be  liked." 

"  Certainly,  sir ;  but  I  must  now  tell  you  what  I  don't  like.'* 

"  What's  that,  Fatima  ?" 

"  Well,  then,  I  don't  like  your  going  on  as  you  do  sometimes '** 

you  did  last  night,  for  instance — diverting  people,  and  especi^*^^ 
strangers,  with  my  bookkeeping  and  arithmetic.  You  don't  ixit^^ 
it,  but  you  put  it  in  a  ludicrous  way  which  doesn't  make  me  f<^^ 
proud  of  myself,  I  assure  you.  If  I  had  not  stopped  you  in  -i:-^*^ 
you  would  have  told  those  strange  gentlemen  of  my  little  speculat^^^ 
and  dabbling  in  the  funds."  ^ 

"  No,  Fatima,  I  should  never  have  told  them  a  word  about  tha-'^* 

"  I  am  not  at  all  sure  of  it,  and  even  that  I  once  burnt  my  fing^^* 
All  true,  no  doubt ;  but  people  would  only  see  the  ridicidons   b^ 
of  it."  - 

The  good,  vain  father  was  very  sorry  for  what  he  had  done,  "^^'^ 
promised  to  be  better  behaved  in  future. 
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*'  After  all/'  she  said,  "  what  signifies  it  P    They  did  not  laugh  t 
mo,  jind  if  they  did, — ^but  I  am  thinking  of  myself  when  I  ought  t 
bo  only  thinking  of  you  and  the  cold  you  have  caught.     What  is  t> 
be  done  if  you  are  laid  up  ?     Oh !  how  I  wish  there  was  somebodj 
to  do  your  business  for  you." 

'*  There  is  no  use  in  talking  of  that,  my  love." 
"  I  suppose  not ;  so  you  must  only  take  great  care  of  yourself." 
3lcanwhilc,  the  two  young  men  were  at  breakfast,  talking  of  the 
^  \-clyn8,  as  the  Evelyns  had  been  talking  of  them,  and  laughing  over 
t  li€y  little  incidents  of  the  day  before. 

*  *  A  very  determined  young  lady,"  said  Woodville.  "  She  makes 
*Tybody  do  just  what  she  likes.  She  imposed  the  labours  of  a 
ley-slave  on  you  without  the  least  ceremony.  And  how  soon  she 
piiL  <:;  a  spoke  in  the  old  gentleman's  wheel  when  he  began  to  be  too 
oox^::ajnunicative." 

*  ^  What  a  prodigious  talker  he  is ;  all  '  tongue,  with  a  garnish  of 
^^^''^ins.'      By-the-bye,   I    never  could  see   the   propriety   of  that 

xession  applied  to  Burke,  whose  brains  were  surely  not  inferior 
is  tongue,  as  I  suspect  Mr.  Evelyn's  are." 

He  would  prove  a  bore  on  longer  acquaintance,  I  am  satisfied, 
proceed  to-morrow,  ehP    There  is  nothing  more  to  be  done 
jp" 

By  all  means.    I  hope  the  old  gentleman  has  suffered  from  the 
it  air  as  little  as  I  have." 

We  ought  to  call  on  them  in  the  course  of  the  morning  and 
"  said  the  other. 

*  *  It  would  be  the  right  thing,  I  suppose,"  said  the  artist. 
^Vlexander  wrote  letters  and  Woodville  sketched  for  an  hour  or 

^^o»  and  then  they  went  to  pay  their  visit.  Mr.  Evelyn  was  coughing 
"tiliey  entered  his  apartment.  *  Things  were  disposed  pretty  much 
tliey  had  been  the  previous  day,  only  that  Mr.  Evelyn  had  the 
2*^cile  of  papers  now  lying  open  before  him,  and  he  appeared  to  be 
ing  through  them.     Miss  Evelyn  was  reading. 
Tte  old  gentleman  pushed  away  the  papers  with  the  alacrity  of  a 
^  engaged  in  some  intricate  matter  not  at  all  to  his  taste,  and 
*^ioh  he  willingly  takes  advantage  of  any  excuse  to  throw  aside. 
-<Vlexander  said  he  feared  they  had  dropped   in    at  an  inoppor- 
^*^<5  moment. 

**  Ifot  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Evelyn,  "  we  are  only  too  glad  to  be  so 
^8**eeably  interrupted." 

**  I  am  afraid,  sir,"  said  Woodville,  "you  sat  too  long  d  ia  belle 
*!o«Vf.  last  evening." 

'  Indeed,  he  did,"  said  his  daughter ;  "  and  I  was  to  blame  in 
^*^o\i-ing  it,   particularly  with  his   engagements.     When  once  ho 
^^'^  cold,  he  is  in  no  hurry  to  get  rid  of  it." 
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"  Oh,  yes,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Evelyn,  "  I  shall  get  rid  of  it     I'D- 
time,  depend  upon  it/' 

"  Nom  rerronSy*^  said  the  lady,  drily,  as  if  she  was  still  of  her  o^i^^TV 
opinion,  and  then,  addressing  Alexander,  she  added — 

"  You    visit  Turin,  I    presume,  before  you    leave    the   north       ^ot 
Italy  P  " 

It  was  not  in  our  programme,"  he  replied. 
Oh,  you  ought  surely  to  sec  Turin, — ought  they  not,  papa  ?  " 
It  is  worth  a  visit  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Evelyn,  "if  you  hr^        ve 
time  to  spare  ; — and,  by-the-bye,  you  would  be  within  easy  reach^  of 

the  Vaudois  countiy,  and  a  few  days  there  would  be  well  spent." 

"Indeed,   they  would,"  said  Miss  Evelyn,  "both  for  its  nal 
attractions  and  its  historical  interest.     What  the  dear  little  O 
wants  is  a   talc   of  heroism  interwoven   with  its  beauties.      12!'        oa 
really  ought  not  to  leave  Italy  ^without  seeing  our  Valleys." 

"  But  you  must  know,"  said  Woodville,  smiling,  "  that  my  frii 
here  is  a  great  stickler  for  his  plans ;  when  he  has  made  his 
granmie,  he  insists  on  abiding  by  it.     It  is  a  point  of  consci^ 
with  him." 

"Is  your  conscience    so  very  punctilious?"  said    Miss  Eve' 
addressing  the  young  man  of  the  law,  with  her  peculiar  look  thro' 
her  half-closed  eyelids,  the  expression  of   which  was    so  har& 
define. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Woodville  colours  highly,"  he  replied.  "  I  aim^  "^or 
adhering  to  resolutions,  but  not,  I  hope,  pedantically." 

"  Just  so,"  said  the  young  lady.  "  Papa,  what  was  it  the  !>  -mJMke 
of  Wellington  said  of  his  plans  in  the  Peninsular  war  ?  I  remencB-^**^ 
you  thought  it  so  wise." 

"  Something  to  this^  effect,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  that  ^'^^ 
best  plans  were  those  which  were  rather  elastic  and  admittec3-  ^^ 
being  most  easily  modified  according  to  circumstances." 

"  Yes,  and  it  was  that  which  gave  his  plans  the  advantage 
those  of  the  French  generals." 

"  You  see,  she  has  great  examples  to  enforce  her  arguments," 
the  proud  father. 

"  Great  indeed,"  said  Alexander ;  "  so  as  I  see  no  reason  whj^ 
should  not  go  to  Turin,  and  the  Valleys,  except  that  we  did 
originally  propose  it,  I  leave  it  to  my  friend  to  decide  whether  '^^ 

shall  be  rigid   like  Marshal  Soult,   or  elastic  like  the   Duke 
Wellington."  ^ 

"  Leave  it  to  me !  "  exclaimed  Woodville ;  "  why  I  have  been    *^   j 
advocate  for  elasticity  ever  since  we  set  out  on  our  travels ;  an* 
think  I  may  add  the  martyr  of  the  opposite  system  sometimes.'^ 

"  Teste  Monterone  and  the  donkey,"  said  Mr.  Evelyn,  laughing' 

"  You  will  find  the  inns  rude,"  said  Miss  Evelyn,  assuming 
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ige  of  plans  to  be  a  settled  thing,  "  but  the  pastors  are  hospitable 
rangers,  and  we  will  give  you  letters  to  our  friends." 
T.  Evelyn  began  to  cough  again,  so  the  young  men  thought  it 
time  to  take  leave. 

I  hope  we  shall  see  you  once  more  before  you  go,"  said  the  lady, 
'  graciously,  as  they  withdrew.  "  Perhaps  you  will  drop  in  at 
time?" 

hey  were  no  sooner  out  of  the  room,  than  the  artist  struck  the 
tt  of  his  left  hand  with  his  right,  and  exclaimed — 
She  has  a  design,  in  sending  us  off  to  those  Valleys  of  hers,  as 
as  my  name  is  Woodville." 
lexander  laughed  heartily. 

How  she  settled  it  all !  if  they  did  not  settle  it  between  them. 
I  not  tell  you  she  was  the  girl  to  make  everybody  do  her 
Hire — even  you,  whom  I  thought  as  firm  as  a  rock.  She  has  her 
'ts :  remember  my  words." 

Nonsense,  my  dear  fellow,  what  objects  could  she  possibly  have?" 
^Thy  really,  Alexander,  you  are  sometimes  as  blind  as  a  bat — 
'»  you  see  ?  She  knows  her  father  will  not  be  able  to  travel, 
e  is  determined  not  to  allow  him ;  he  will  not  go  to  Turin,  so 
nust." 

5ut  why,  my  sharp-sighted  friend  ?  " 
C*o  transact  his  business  for  him,  whatever  it  is." 
exander  laughed  again  till  he  was  obliged  to  hold  his  sides. 
It  Woodville  was  not  much   out  in  his  conjecture.     If  the 
v-d  yoimg  lady  had  not  suggested  and  urged  the  departure  from 
plans  on  the  tourists  with  the  distinct  purpose  of  which  Wood- 
suspected  her,  she  was  certainly  not  long  without  perceiving 
it  might  be  turned  to  her  father's  advantage. 
5  returned,   still  coughing,  to  his  papers,   and  coughed  and 
^  and  groaned  over  them.     It  was  pitiable  to  see  Mr.  Evelyn 
ose  papers.     He  turned  them  over  and  over,  now  read  a  portion 
Xe,  then  dropped  it  as  if  in  despair,  then  took  it  up  again  and 
5  a  mark  with  a  pencil,  then  tried  another ;  then  tied  them  in  a 
in   order,   then  untied  them  and  changed  the  arrangement, 
hing  and  groaning,  and  groaning  and  coughing.   It  was  pitiable, 
ast  the  coughing  became  a  fit ;  he  gave  a  deeper  groan  than 
and  then  his  daughter  ran  over  to  him,  gathered  the  papers 
p,  tied  them  together  doggedly,  as  if  she  was  resolved  they 
d  never  get  loose,  and  vowed  he  should  not  open  or  look  at 
again  until  he  was  well, 
^ery  well,  my  love ;  I  acquiesce,"  he  said,  as  the  cough  ceased, 
Og  his  voice  so  feeble  that  it  was  scarcely  audible, 
lien  he  got  a  little  better,  his  daughter  sat  down  beside  him, 
mid— 
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"Now  papa,  listen  to  me.  I  have  got  au  idea.  Mr.  Alcxai 
has  decided  to  go  to  Turin ;  he  is  a  lawyer,  or  has  been  educated 
one  ;  he  is  very  obliging,  you  see,  and  I  am  positive  he  is  just 
man  who  may  bo  depended  upon  to  do  anything  he  underta 
Now  why  not  ask  him  to  act  for  you,  and  put  all  those  pla 
papers  into  his  hands  ?  " 

Mr.  Evel}^  shuffled  in  his  chair,  took  his  spectacles  from 
nose,  and  stared  at  her. 

"  Why,  Fatima,  I  never  heard  anything  so  monstrous  in  my 
Hero  LB  a  young  man  on  a  vacation  tour,  relaxing  himself  no  d 
after  hard  work,  and  perhaps  preparing  for  harder,  and  you  \ 
mo  to  saddle  him  with  a  troublesome  piece  of  business  like  thi 
he  wDuld  have  a  pleasant  time  of  it  with  those  papers  to  sti 
Besides,  my  dear,  they  would  actually  suspect  us,  and  with  ^ 
good  reason,  of  persuading  them  to  change  their  plans  for  our 
selfish  purposes." 

''  Pooh,  pooh,  as  to  their  plans,"  said  Miss  Evel}ai,  curtly,  lool 
vexed  at  her  father's  opposition.  "  There  is  nothing  in  that.  ^ 
other  plan  had  they  but  the  old  stupid  cockney  dog-trot  tour  of 
lakes?  They  ought  to  be  greatly  obliged  to  us  for  giving  t 
something  better  to  do." 

"  Fatima,  the  thing  is  not  to  be  thought  of ;  say  no  more  about 

"  Very  well,  sir,  so  be  it ;  but  positively  you  shall  not  make  y 
self  ill  with  business,   whatever  comes  of  it.     What  would 
think  of  going  to  bed  P    I  think  it  would  be  the  best  thing 
could  do." 

"  I  will,"  said  Mr.  Evelyn. 

Towards  evening,  just  as  the  hour  of  tea  arrived,  Alexa 
received  a  little  note  from  Miss  Evelyn,  a  note  with  three  003 
to  it,  in  every  one  of  which  Woodville,  as  he  eyed  it,  saw  crafb 
diplomacy.  She  was  imable  to  receive  him  and  his  friend^ 
father's  cold  was  worse,  he  was  a  little  feverish,  and  keeping  his  r« 
in  the  morning  she  promised  the  letters  to  the  Valleys,  and  hop^ 
bid  them  good-bye  before  they  went.  The  note  was  only  remarl 
for  being  couched  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  and  written  in  e^ 
yet  not  xmfeminine  hand,  as  legible  as  printing,  the  letters  weJ 
distinctly  formed. 

There  was  nothing  very  deep  or  crooked  in  it,  at  all  events, 
troubles  were  near  at  hand,  and  little  poor  Woodville  dreamed 
the  blow  was  to  fall  on  himself  first. 

He  was  at  his  toilette  the  next  morning,  shaving,  when  somel 
came  tapping  at  his  door.  When  he  open^  it,  behold  it  was  Hani 
to  say  her  mistress  would  be  greatly  obliged  to  him  if  he  would al 
her  to  see  him  for  a  few  moments. 

"  Of  course,"  replied  the  artist,  in  a  flutter,  "  with  much  jdeas 
as  soon  as  I  am  dressed." 
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Wliat  could  she  possibly  have  to  say  to  him  P  Why  did  she  not 
appXy  to  Alexander  if  she  was  in  any  difficulty  P  It  was  only  when 
Kaxi.nah  was  going  away  that  he  thought  of  asking  how  the  old 
geii.t:l«man  was. 

•*  I  am  afraid  he  is  seriously  ill,  sir." 
**  Has  a  doctor  been  sent  for  ?  " 

"I  think,  sir,  my  mistress  wishes  to  consult  you  first." 
If*  Woodville  was  flurried  before,  he  was  twice  as  flurried  now. 
He  out  short  some  of  his  operations,  and  almost  cut  his  chin,  shuffled 
qS  itia  old  dressing-gown,  huddled  on  the  first  decent  clothes  that 
came  to  his  hand,  and  obeyed  the  lady's  summons  with  as  much 
composure  as  he  could  muster. 

Se  found  her  sitting  eooUy  at  her  breakfast.  While  she  agitated 
others,  she  was  composed  enough  herself.  It  never  occurred  to  him 
that  the  most  loving  and  devoted  of  daughters  must  have  her  break- 
fast, even  with  the  author  of  her  being  in  bed  with  a  cold.  He 
thought  her  a  monster, — but  he  was  not  very  long  imder  that 
impression. 

When  she  rose  to  receive  him,  which  she  did  with  warmth,  thank- 
^g  him  cordially  for  coming  to  her,  he  observed  that  her  face  tras 
P^e,  her  eye  solicitous,  and  he  inferred  from  her  deshabille,  and 
the  hasty  arrangement  of  her  hair,  that  the  monster  of  the  moment 
before  had  probably  been  sitting  up  during  the  night  with  her 
&ther. 

**  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me,  Mr.  Woodville,"  she  said,  "  but  I  am 
^  a  ver}^  great  difficulty.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  my  father 
•honld  be  taken  ill  in  this  out-of-the-way  place.*' 

^  **  I  am  very  much  concerned  indeed, — ^very  sorry,"  said  Wood- 
^flle,  his  trepidation  for  himself  rapidly  giving  way  to  interest  in 
the  liidy  J  "  tut  surely  the  place  is  important  enough  to  havo  a 
Pl^ysiciiln  P  " 

''  Xo  doubt  it  has,  but  you  itiust  know  that  both  my  father  and  I 
*^^o  the  greatest  horror  of  the  Italian  doctors ;  they  sdways  bleed." 

"They  certainly  do,"  murmured  Woodville,  his  uneasiness 
'^ving,  but  unable  to  dispute  the  fact. 

**  And  my  father  is  not  a  subject  for  bleeding,  sir — should  you 
"*y  that  he  wasp" 

'I   certainly  should  not,"  said  Woodville,  conscientiously  forced 

Acquiesce  in  premiss    after  premiss,  though  dreading  the  con- 

^on  to  be  drawn  from  them ;   "  but  why  should  you  allow  the 

^^  to  bleed  P  " 

-^o  that  she  had  a  ready  answer. 

^SiTe  know  something  of  the  doctor  here,  Mr.  Woodville,  and  he 

^^  ^  nothing  but  bleed ;  if  there  is  a  Sangrado  in  Italy,  he  is  one ; 

*  ^^der  these  circumstances,  it  occurred  to  my  father,  or  to  me, — I 
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hardly  know  which  of  us  thought  of  it  first/' — ('*  I  have  no  dooibt  jOfWM. 
did,"  thought  Woodville) — "  that  as  you  are  not  very  strong  yonnelf^ 
and  have  probably  a  few  simple  medicines  with  yon,  yon  might  ha 
something  that  would  give  him  temporary  reUef,  and  give  ns  time 
send  to  Milan  for  a  doctor  whom  we  know  there/' 

This  was  letting  him  off  ver}'  easily  indeed.     With  this  weig 
taken  off  his  mind  Woodville  brightened  up  so  suddenly  that 
lady  very  naturally  thought  he  was  flattered  by  her  application ; 
placed  all  his  treasury  of  remedies  heartily  at  her  disposal, 
tioncd  one  or  two  things  which  might  possibly  be  of  use,  and 
hastening  to  his  room  for  them,  when  Miss  Evelyn,  thanking  h^ 
with  great  feeling,  made  a  rapid  little  supplementary  request  in 
form  of  a  suggestion  that  perhaps  he  would  be  kind  enough  to 
her  father.     He  consented,  for  he  was  no  longeron  the  defensive, 
it  was  only  as  he  unlocked  his  medicine-chest  that  he  felt  him 
already  playing  the  part  of  "  k  medecin  malgri  luiJ^ 

He  saw  Mr.  Evel}^,  felt  his  pulse,  and,  finding  it  low, 
to  his  daughter  with  so  long  a  face  that  he  alarmed  her  very  nKm.^^e- 
cessarily.  He  tried  to  undo  the  effect  by  repeated  assurances  ^til^Huit 
there  was  no  manner  of  danger,  but  she  placed  less  faith  in  ymrZMaX 
he  said  than  in  the  signs  of  uncertainty  and  agitation  whicli.  lus 
countenance  exhibited. 

"  You  go  to-day,"  she  said  anxiously, — "  you  inmt  go  to-day  P 

It  was  easy  to  embarrass  poor  Woodville,  but  nothing  em 
him  so  much  as  a  question  put  to  him  point-blank  as  to  his  inten'tm.^ns 
in  a  given  set  of  circumstances. 

''Well,"   he  replied, — "if  I   thought — ^really — I   hardly  k«mo^ 
what  to  say." 

That  was  just  the  truth  ;  he  did  not  know  what  to  say,  and  "^^* 
he  did  say  further  on  that  occasion  ho  could  never  distinctly  reon^™' 
her ;  only  it  ended  in  his  promising  to  stay  until  the  arrival  of  ^® 
doctor.  AVTiethcr  the  offer  originated  with  himself  or  was  sugge^"^^ 
by  Miss  Evelyn,  he  was  never  perfectly  certain,  but  that  was  a  p^^' 
of  no  consequence.  He  promised  to  remain,  and  Miss  Evdy^" 
gratitude  knew  no  bounds. 

"  It  is  so  kind,  so  very  kind,"  she  said ;  "  and  my  father  will  b^  ^ 
obliged.     I  must  let  him  know  at  once  how  kind  you  are." 

And  she  ran  to  her  father's  room. 

Woodville  run  to  look  for  Alexander,  who  had  been  out  for  a  \o:^^  * 
walk,  and  was  now  vigorously  eating  his  breakfast,  wondering  w*^"^ 
had  become  of  his  friend. 

Woodville  rushed  in,  dashing  his  hands  through  his  hair,  and 
palo  OS  if  he  had  just  seen  a  spectre.     He  flung  himself  down  on  a  sof^ 

"  What  on  earth  is  the  matter,  my  dear  fellow  ?  " 

**  Everything's  the  matter, — I'm  in  for  it — that's  alL      If  you 
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to-day,  you  must  go  alone, — at  all  events  I  must  stay — ^there's  no 
ielp  for  it." 

"  But  why  P  pray  tell  me  why." 

**  Because  the  old  gentleman  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to  be  ill, 
he  wonH  see  the  doctors  of  the  place,   and  Miss  Evelyn   saw 
taking  that  confoimded  globule  in  the  boat,  and  thinks  I  am  a 
tor  in  disguise,  or  at  least  an  apothecar}\     She  began  by  asking 
for  something  to  relieve  him,  then  she  asked  me  to  see  him, 
really  don't  well  know  how  the  rest  of  it  came  about,  but 
I  am  planted,  heaven  knows  for  how  long,  until  some  physician 
smother  arrives  from  Naples  or  Milan,  or  God  knows  where." 
*  ^  Is  he  dangerously  ill  P  " 

*^No,  not  dangerously, — ^but  I  would  give  just  a  thousand  guineas 
\}e  bock  again  in  my  quiet  attic." 

**  Calm  yourself,  old  fellow,  and  try  to  eat  your  breakfast.    Every- 
wiU  come  right  if  you  only  take  things  quietly." 
•What  will  yow  do  P" 

'*  Exactly  what  I  intended  to  do,  when  I  got  up  this  morning.     I 
re  ordered  a  caliche  and  packed  my  portmanteau.     Miss  Evelyn 
ss  not  want  me  J' 
*•  Not  here." 

**Nor  anywhere  else.     At  all  events  I  will  be  before  her,  and 
rolianteer  whatever  services  I  can  render.    What  else  can  I  do,  after 
i^^  example  you  have  set  me  P  " 
**  You  are  a  bold  fellow." 

**  Well,  do  you  eat  your  breakfast  while  I  go  and  take  leave  of  this 
^CfTible  young  lady,  and  know  the  worst." 

Woodville  was  now  getting  calm,  and  beginning  to  sip  his  coffee. 
"  -Alexander  was  leaving  the  room  he  called  him  back. 

**  Though  I  abuse  her,"  he  said,  **  she  interests  me  in  spite  of  myself, 
"■y  all  you  can  to  encourage  her :  tell  her  from  me  that  there  is  no 
^^'^r  whatever  in  her  father's  situation ;  there  will  be  ample  time 
^  8®t  the  beet  advice  ;  and  impress  upon  her  also,  my  dear  fellow, 
5^  it  is  only  on  condition  of  not  being  held  at  all  responsible  that 
^^^J^Bent  to  stay." 

^cs,  yes — ^I  shall  explain  everything  as  well  as  you  could  your- 

^Cuch  better,  I  hope,"  said  the  artist. 
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Ch-ifter  VI- 

IMr'.>mONS  AND  FJL^cnoxs. 

Ale3L\>df.k  was  the  verv  ambaasador  to  send  to  a  damsel  in  diMn!^^ 
He  had  «pirita  enough   to  cheer  a  berr  of  ladies  in  tribolaticr^^^ . 
Though  ho  had  studied  hard,  there  was  no  sign  of  the  desk  or  a 
of  bookishness  about  him ;  joa  might  hare  fiuicied  he  was  bred  in 
deer-fore«»t,  or  brought  up  for  a  dragoon.     He  was  too  firee 
{oppeTv  to  sugeeflt  the  idea  of  a  lady's  man,  bat  in  competition 
lady's  favour  he  would  have  been  a  fcrmidable  antagonist  to  nini 
tenths  of  the  finest  gentlemen  in  Mayfair. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Miss  Evelyn  had  interested,  if 
fSucinated  him,  too,  as  well  as  Woodville ;  indeed  much  more^  fi 
Woodville  was  chiefly  touched  by  her  distress  and  filial  affiscti 
but  Alexander  was  attracted  also  by  the  stronger  traits  of  her  c 
racter.     Then,  as  he  had  none  of  his  friend's  oddities  or 
her  piercing  eye  had  no  terrors  for  him ;  he  could  meet  undaunted 
penetrating  glances  before  which  the  sensitive  Woodville  quaili 
She  might  look  through  and  through  him,  if  she  thought  it  wort! 
the  trouble. 

He  certainly  decided  right  when  he  decided  to  take  the  bull  by 
horns,  and  it  had  the  advantage  of  making  him  doubly  agreeable  i 
the  lady's  eyes,  for  it  saved  her  from  the  difficulty  she  really  fd*^ 
daring  as  she  was,  about  placing  that  big  bundle  of  papera  in 
hands.     It  was  h^ng  on  Mr.  Evelyn's  table,  nicely  tied  up,  wh< 
Alexander  entered,  and  the  red  tape  caught  his  profeesiraial 
immediately. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  repeat  the  encouraging  mi 
which  Woodville    had   given   him,  and  Alexander's  voice  was 
cheery  as  his  countenance ;  his  voice  and  smile  together  were  like 
merry  marriage-bell  on  a  bright  May  morning.     In  a  moment 
made  Miss  Evelyn  feel  that  she  had  no  reason  to  be  so  dcgeoted 
she  visibly  was. 

"  I  have  really  been  very  uneasy,"  she  said,  "  and  I  cannot 
you  how  deeply  indebted  I  feel  to  your  friend." 

"  lie  is  very  happy,"  said  Alexander,  with  a  little  exaggeimtio: 
"  to  bo  able  to  be  of  any  use  to  your  father  by  remaining  here ; 
not  to  be  behind  him,  I  hope.  Miss  Evelyn,  you  will  believe  that  i- 
will  make  ino  equally  happy  to  be  of  any  service   in  my  pow 
to  liim  at  Turin  or  elsewhere.     I  hope  you  will  be  perfectly  franX 
with  me." 

Whether  stars  can  sing  or  not,  eyes  can  dance ;  at  least,  Mis 
Evelyn's  certainly  did  at  this  cordial  speech.     At  the  same  time  sh< 
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blixslned  slightly,  hesitated  a  little,  looked  thoughtful,  and  smiled 
ag-a^ixi  brighter  than  ever  before  she  answered. 

••X  iciU  be  frank  with  you,  Mr.  Alexander — so  frank  as  even  to 

comfoss,  what,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  confess,  that  I  had 

inLtioxided  to  tax  your  kindness  before  you  proffered  it ;  but  I  do  hope 

yon    ^will  impute  it  all  to  my  anxiety  about  my  father,  I  am  sure  you 

I  dare  say  you  have  observed  how  little  fit  he  is  for  business, 

when  he  is  in  health ;  his  tastes  don't  lie  in  that  way  at  all ;  busi- 

crushes  him,  and  when  there  are  papers  to  bo  read,  and  studied, 

ancl  digested,  they  make  him  positively  ill." 

*^  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  it,"  said  Alexander  ;  "  a  man  with 
yoixr  father's  tastes  would  digest  the  Bodleian  library  easier  than 
tlxose  few  documents  which  I  see  lying  on  the  table." 

Those  few  documents ! "  cried  Miss  Evelyn,  her  eyes  dancing 
"  Oh,  but  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  you  call  them  so,  for  they 
a^e  "tie  very  papers  I  refer  to ;  I  was  so  afraid  they  would  frighten 

yoix they  are  not  so  few,  I  assure  you,  but,  at  all  events,  they  are 

a  xnoimtain  to  my  poor  father." 

**  Can  you  give  me  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  mountain?" 
said  Alexander. 

^ell,  indeed,  I  think  I  can  ;  at  least  I  will  try." 
ten   she  told  him  a  short  story  of  a  matter   (in  itself  of  no 
i^3aj>ortance  to   our  narrative)   which  had    long  been    in  dispute 
^^^ti-^^een  one  of  the  Vaudois  pastors  and  the  Piedmontese  Govern- 
about  a  site  for  a  school;   it  had  long  been  the  subject  of 
ition,  but  though  the  law  was  found  to  be  in   favour  of  the 
there   were  still  difficulties  with   the  Government.      The 
lixxglish  minister  at  Turin  was  as  friendly  as  possible,  but  indeed 
slie  fancied  he  was  not  much  more  given  to  papers  than  her  father ; 
*ti  least  year  after  year  had  passed,  and  interview  after  interview, 
papers  and  letters  always  midtiplying,   and  nothing  done.     This 
year  a  firesh  crop  of  documents  had  turned  up,  and  Mr.  Evelyn  was 
to  Have  another  interview  with  the  envoy,  about  the  result  of  which 
he  was  sanguine ;  but  he  no  sooner  resumed  the  study  of  the  papers, 
"to  refresh  his  memory  and  put  them  in  order,  than  he  caught  that 
provoking  cold,  and  the  case  was  in  imminent  danger  of  lying  over 
«>^  another  twelvemonth. 

'*  But  remember,"  she  added,  "  you  must  see  Mr.  Eglamour,  the 
^*^^**^ter,  himself;  it  won't  do  to  see  any  of  the  attaches  ;  when  onco 
*  *«iug  gets  into  the  chancery  of  a  legation,  there  is  an  end  of  it." 

Oi:  rather,  perhaps,  no  end  of  it,"  said  Alexander,  **  as  in 
Miotlxer  Chancery  with  which  I  am  better  acquainted.  The  minister, 
y^^^^y,  is  friendly?" 

Oh,  yes,  perfectly ;  and  he  is  a  cleverish  man  enough,  only  not 
W^^rish,  any  more  than  my  father.     Ho  would  rather  read  one  of 
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Mademoiselle  Scuderi's  folio  romances  than  a  protocol  or  a  page 
a  blue-book." 

"  The  matter  ought  not  to  be  very  unmanageable,  as  the  le; 
obstacles  have  been  got  rid  of." 

"  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Alexander,  I  often  think  it  woidd  be  cl< 
enough — only  for  the  papers." 

**  Highly  probable/'  said  Alexander,  laughing. 

"  When  do  you  go  ?  " 

"  On  the  instant." 

"  This  is  parting  very  soon,"  she  said,  placing  the  documents  in 
his  hands  ;  "  but  indeed  we  shall  never  forget  your  kindness.  ^cT  oa 
will  return  here,  I  presume,  to  rejoin  Mr.  "Woodville  ?  " 

"  I  wish  I  could  promise  myself  that  pleasure,  but  I  doubt  i^f  it 
will  be  possible.     My  friend  has  arranged  to  meet  me  at  Turin." 

"Return  if  you  can ;  if  not,  I  must  only  trust  that  we  may  nc^-^set 
again.  I  have  written  a  few  letters  for  you  to  our  friends  in  "fclie 
Valleys ;  one  is  to  the  pastor  of  Bobbio,  a  fine  old  man,  and  a  gzacr^^sat 
friend  of  ours.  I  do  hope  you  will  go  there,  and  if  you  do,  you  *»^''ill 
bo  sure  to  see  a  charming  boy  in  whom  we  are  greatly  interested  ^  mi 
orphan,  and  namesake  of  the  famous  Amaud,  whom  you  heard  ^^7 
father  speak  of.  He  is  a  noble  little  fellow ;  and  if  you  see  h^^^:*-^ 
you  won't  forget  to  give  him  my  love.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Alexar"^>^^^ 
— thank  you  again  and  again." 

She  gave  him  her  hand  cordially,  not  the  least  sentimentally,  ^£^^^ 
cordially,  not  sentimentally,  Alexander  returned  its  warm  preset "■^*^' 
Vrhile  her  hand  was  still  in  his,  though  it  was  but  for  an  inst^-^^mt, 
she  looked  thoughtful,  as  if  she  had  something  still  to  say,  ^^^^ 
scrupled  to  say  it. 

"  Is  there  anything  more.  Miss  Evelyn?  Be  frank  with  me  U^  ^^® 
last." 

**  I  will,"  she  replied  resolutely ;  "  there  is  something  more,.         *  . 
indeed  it  is  not  much.     At  one  of  the  inns  which  you  will  prob^^'    ^ 
stop  at,  my  stupid  maid  left  a  little  book  behind  her — ^you  vr 
laugh  at  me  ? — an  account  book,  in  green  leather,  labelled  with 
word  Bobbio.     Pray  inquire  for  it,  and  send  it  to  me  by  the  po^'*'-' 
you  find  it." 

They  parted,  to  meet  again,  but  not  for  a  long,  long  time, 
under  greatly  altered  circumstances. 
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Alexander  returned  to  his  own  apartment  to  say  adieu  to  W 
villc. 

**  Good  heavens ! "  cried  the  artist,  with  both  arms  raised. 
Dominie  Samson  uttering  his  familiar  exclamation,  when  he  sa^^^^ 
his  friend's  hands  the  bundle  of  papers  and  letters. 

"  It  out-herod's  Herod,  does  it  not  ?  "  said  Aleiuinder,  dive 
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beyond  measure  at  his  friend's  horror.  "  But  I'm  off;  take  care  of 
the  old  gentleman^  study  the  young  lady,  find  out  all  about  them, 
and  take  her  likeness  for  me,  if  not  for  yourself." 

"  Deuce  take  me  if  I  do,"  cried  "Woodville,  knuckling  the  table 
when  his  friend  was  gone.     **  I  hope  Miss  Evelyn  has  found  out  by 
this  time  that  it  was  well  she  had  not  the  Leone  d'Oro  all  to  her- 
self." 

But  his  friend's  composure  was  contagious  ;  the  artist  got  calmer 
esently.  Poor  Woodville,  when  his  fits  of  irritability  were  over,  was 
infuUy  conscious  of  his  infirmity,  and  greatly  envied  Alexander 
,at  happier  temperament  of  his  which  takes  life,  like  a  bride,  for 
t>c?  tter,  for  worse,  surmounts  obstacles  by  facing  them  with  a  light 
i^^.s3rt,  and  on  which  responsibilities  sit  as  lightly  as  on  a  railway 
!:£  x-^ctor. 

—As  he  saw  very  little  now  of  the  lady — she  spent  so  much  of  her 
e  in  her  father's  room — the  artist's  opportunities  of  studying  her 
racter  were  slight  in  proportion,  and  the  little  occurrences  of  the 
seemed  always  to  be  throwing  cross-lights  upon  it.     One  of  these 
idents  might  easily  have  lead  to  something  unpleasant,  if  not  an 
mal  rupture,  if,  fortunately,  Hannah  had  not  acted  the  part  of  a 
er  and  borne  the  brunt  of  the  collision. 

he  young  lady,  being  very  exact  herself,  had  already  been  pro- 
ed  by  Woodville's  medical  directions,  thinking  them  much  too 
e,  but  she  had  taken  care  not  to  let  him  see  how  his  loose  practice 
^i^^leased  her.     The  night,  however,  before  the  doctor  came,  Mr. 
lyn  was  to  take  a  few  drops  of  some  sedative  tincture  or  another 
oompose  him  to  sleep,  if  sleep  refused  to  come?  of  itself.     On  this 
cxioasion  Morpheus  was  obstinate  and  would  not  come,  so  Miss  Evelyn 
her  maid  to  Woodville's  room  to  know  how  many  drops  were  to 
taken. 

**  Four,  or  five,  or  six,  according  to  circumstances,"  replied  Wood- 
^^®,  through  the  door ;  for  he  was  just  stepping  into  bed.     In  a 
^^^i^ute  Hannah  was  back  again.     Her  mistress  begged  to  know  how 
^^^^ny  drops  exactly. 

**  Five,  then,"  cried  Woodville  impatiently,  as  he  was  in  the  act  of 
putting  his  candle  out ;  "  five,  in  a  glass  of  water." 

^®    had  scarcely  laid  his  head  on   his  pillow,  when   there  was 
•Jiother  tapping,  to  know  what  sort  of  glass  he  meant. 

*^^   now  bounced  out  of  bed,  and  it  was  only  a  wonder  in  his 

^^itement  he  did  not  open  the  door  and  complete  his  orders  in  his 

*^ht*gear,  but  he  had  just  calmness  enough  left  to  spare  Hannah's 

Y^^^^^ess  so  severe  a  trial.     His  commotion  was  only  apparent  in 

^  tone  with  which  he  answered — 

*Five  drops  in  a  wine-glass  of  water — ^five  in  a  wine-glass — I 
"^P«  you  understand  that  ?" 
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"  Yes,  sir,  now  I  do,"  replied  Hannah,  as  she  ran  away. 
''Impertinent  hussey !  "  he  growled,  as  he  groped  his  way  bad 
to  bed,  which  he  did  not  effect  without  upsetting  his  table  with  th< 
candlestick  and  everything  else  that  was  on  it.  But  it  was  witl 
the  mistress  he  was  enraged,  and  he  was  profime  enough  to  call  hei 
a  pert  minx  and  a  presumptuous  chit  of  a  girl  twenty  times  ovei 
before  he  fell  asleep. 

The  next  morning  the  young  lady  had  the  good  feeling  to  apolo- 
gise— ^but  it  was  for  her  maid  ! 

"  What  a  cunning  little  thing  you  are  !  "  thought  Woodville,  bu 
he  was  not  the  lees  disarmed,  and  obliged  to  re£rain  from  the  rub  h< 
had  resolved  to  give  her. 

Perhaps  something  in  his  face  told  her  that  he  had  been  offended. 
for  she  quickly  added — 

"  I  know  you  take  me,  Mr.  Woodville,  for  a  very  dry,  precise 
matter-of-fact,  methodical  sort  of  a  person ;  and  indeed  perhaps  I  am 
but  my  father  is  partly  to  blame,  for  he  is  just  the  reverse,  he  has  no 
a  notion  of  order  or  regularity,  so  I  have  to  do  all  the  precision,  a 
Mrs.  Thrale  had  to  do  aU  the  politeness  when  she  travelled  with  Dr 
Johnson ;  and  then,  you  must  know,  I  was  actually  educated  for  ai 
old  maid,  by  a  worthy  aunt  of  mine,  who  was  one  herself,  and  nothin{ 
less  than  a  piece  of  clock-work  in  petticoats.  My  father  used  to  sa^ 
that  her  heart  was  a  pendulum,  and  he  was  sure  if  her  hands  wer 
measured,  one  would  be  found  long,  and  the  other  short,  like  th 
hands  of  a  watch.  It  was  the  same  excellent  woman  who  taught  n= 
figures,  the  accomplishment  you  heard  my  father  joking  about  th 
oUier  night." 

"  And  a  very  valuable  one  it  is,"  said  Woodville. 

"  It  ought  to  be,"  she  replied,  "  when  it  is  the  only  accomplishmes 
a  poor  girl  has.  But  do  you  know,  Mr.  Woodville,  I  believe  I  hi^ 
a  grain  of  romance  in  me,  after  all." 

"  I  am  sure  you  have,"  said  the  artist,  and  he  was  really  sincere- 
saying  it. 

'*  At  least  I  have  my  dreams  and  fancies  like  other  peojde,  an-^ 
should  be  so  glad  to  tell  you  one  of  them,  if  you  will  take  me  out 
the  water  for  an  hour ;  my  father  is  disposed  to  sleep,  and  I  wai&l 
little  fresh  air." 

"  You  do  indeed,"  said  Woodville  feelingly,  for  he  saw  she  '^ 
looking  pale  and  worn  with  the  confinement  and  anxiety.  ''  An  bo> 
on  the  water  ^vill  do  you  good.** 

She  ran  away  to  put  on  her  things,  but  was  back  in  a  moment^  a2P 
said  in  her  prettiest,  winningest  way — 

"  Would  it  bo  taxing  you  too  much  to  ask  you  to  make  a  sketei 
for  me— -ever  so  rough  a  one  ?  " 

It  was  not  a  very  heavy  taxation.     Woodville  promised  to  do  hii 
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X>est,  and  went  for  liis  sketch-book  while  she  was  putting  on  her 
-things,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  paddling  on  the  lake. 

"  You  must  know,"  said  the  lady,  beginning  the  conversation,  "  I 
Jaave  a  fancy  of  old  standing,  at  least  as  old  as  my  acquaintance  with 
^3rta  ;  I  might  almost  call  it  a  plan.      My  fancy  is  to  build  myself 
^p^me  day  or  another,  when  I  get  tired  of  the  world,  a  cottage,  or 
ch&let,  or  a  house  of  some  kind  or  other,  on  this  dear  little  lake, 
,^»d  I  want  you  to  sketch  the  spot  for  me  from  the  water,  for  I  have 
itually  made  up  my  mind  where  it  is  to  be." 
The  artist  smiled,  and  Miss  Evelyn  directed  the  boatman  to  the 
j>:i:^per  point  of  view. 

"  Salvator  himself  could  not  have  chosen  better,"  said  Woodville, 
\%rl2eii  they  reached  it. 

*'  And  the  view  it  commands  is  no  less  fine,  I  assure  you  ;  that  is 
fLio   great  point." 

VV^oodville  did  a  thing  of  this  kind  rapidly.  The  sketch  was  made 
in  "t'^venty  minutes,  and  he  promised  to  put  in  the  details  and  do  the 
<^lo  taring  before  he  left  Orta. 

*  *  -And  pray  consider  for  me,"  she  said,  "  what  sort  of  a  house  it 
^^Srlit  to  be,  to  suit  the  scenery." 

*  *  Does  your  romance  really  go  to  the  length  of  a  cottage  ?  "  said 
^^c>odville. 


Tic  laughed,  and  replied,  "Well,  indeed,  perhaps  it  had  better 
^   a    villa." 

*  *  I  thought  so,"  said  the  artist  to  himself,  and  then  told  her  that 
'^^  "tliought  a  villa  would  be  the  correct  thing,  as  they  were  on  the 
^^"^lian  side  of  the  Alps. 

^^ithout  his  pencil  he  would  have  been  badly  off  during  the  many 
®^^it^ry  hours  he  had  now  on  his  hands.  Notwithstanding  his 
P^^'v-ish  vow,  after  finishing  the  sketch  for  Miss  Evelyn  and  putting 
^^^  "tlie  villa,  he  took  her  likeness,  as  his  friend  had  requested,  but 
^^^"^Ixout  troubling  her  to  sit  for  it. 

-A.a  in  the  case  of  his  way-side  picture,  it  was  not  so  much  a  sketch 

^     '^^hat  she  then  was,  as  of  what  he  imagined  she  would  be  in  the 

^P^o  of  time  sufficient  to  develop  the  opening  girl  into  the  full- 

*^Wti  woman.     He  speculated  on  the  changes  which  ten  or  a  dozen 

y^^^x^  would  probably  make ;  he  made  the  nose  more  commanding, 

^  ^XMmded,  solidified,  and  doubled  the  chin,  he  amplified  the  bust, 

^^     the  result  was  a  fair  and    portly  lady,   stately  and  indepen- 

^^t;   rather   than  haughty,   and  fit  to    be  the  centre  of  life  and 

^vity  to  a  goodly  family,  or  a  large  estate.     If  he  dwelt  more 

.  ^^^gly  on  one  detail  than  another,  and  painted  it  with  more  care, 

^  ^^8  her  hair.     Had  ho  been  painting  Ceres,  he  would  have  given 

^     goddess  just  such  locks.     The  eyes  were  his  great   erabarrass- 

^^t,  and  if  he  could  with  propriety  have  made  one  sentimental, 
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and  the  other  cool  and  calculating,  he  would  have  done  it.  As  it 
was,  he  could  only  compromise  between  a  sparkle  of  romance  and 
a  shrewd  eye  to  the  main  chance.  A  touch  here  and  a  touch  there 
made  the  poetical  or  the  speculative  expression  alternately  prevail. 
It  was  wonderful  what  changes  of  character  Miss  Evelyn's  coun- 
tenance underwent  according  to  the  artist's  mood,  often  influenced 
by  his  last  interview  with  her.  In  fact,  the  expression  of  the  eyes 
was  still  unsettled  when,  to  his  inexpressible  relief,  the  doctor  from 
Milan  came. 

To  increase  his  satisfaction,  he  found  in  him  an  old  acquaintance, 
whom  he  had  quite  forgotten,  of  his  medical-student  days.  They 
agreed  to  dine  together,  and  Woodville  had  now  the  opportunity  he 
so  much  desired  of  learning  something  of  Mr.  Evelyn's  history. 


Chaiter  VII. 

THE    doctor's    story. 

"And   you   actually   don't  know  who  our  patient  is?"    said  Dr^- 
Laurence. 

They  had  dined,  and  were  now  smoking  a  cigar  together,  aftcKTsi 
Laurence  had  seen  the  old  gentleman,  and  pronounced  that  he  hi 
turned  the  comer,  thanks  (as  it  was  at  least  only  courtesy  to  say) 
Mr.  Woodville's  judicious  treatment. 

"And  you  don't  know  his  history?" 

"No,  though  his  name  was  quite  familiar  to  me." 

"  You  never  heard  in  Paris  of  Evelyn  Pacha,  or  Evelyn  Efiendi.' 

"  Evelyn  Efiendi !  you  are  surely  joking." 

"  Not  at  all,  I  assure  you ;  he  was  well  known  by  that  appcUatic 
ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago." 

"And  how  did  he  come  by  such  an  odd  nickname  ?" 

"  In  the  most  natural  way  in  the  world :  he  resided  for  years 
Smyrna,  where  he  was  connected  with  a  house  in  the  Turkey 
and  being  a  reading  man,  without  any  fixed  opinions,  he  took 
studying  the  Koran,  and  actually  turned  Mahommedan." 

"  You  don't  sav  so ! " 

"  Whether  he  was  ever  actually  a  pacha,  or  was  raised  to  any  oi 
Turkish  dignity,  I  can't  say,  but  he  certainly  deserted  the  Cross 
the  Crescent,  and  even  wrote  a  book  or  a  pamphlet  giving  his 
for  preferring  the  prophet  of  Arabia  to  the  prophet  of  Nazareth." 

"  But  he  is  surely  not  a  Mahommedan  at  present ;  his  interest 
the  Vaudois  proves  that." 

"  No,  no,  he  is  a  good  Christian  enough  now,  I  believe,  and 


bably  at  this  time  of  his  life  he  will  change  no  more— especially  c^^ 
his  daughter's  account." 
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EVas  she  a  Mahommedan  also  P  " 

"So,  though  the  name  of  Fatima  smacks  of  the  '  Arabian  Nights;' 
ler  father's  connection  with  the  Turkey  trade  explains  that.  She 
brought  up  from  a  child  by  an  aunt,  and  to  this  day  hardly 
ra,  I  believe,  to  what  extravagant  lengths  her  father  went  when 
as  in  the  East,  for  his  family  and  friends  did  everything  to  hush 
matter  up,  and  it  would  probably  have  been  forgotten  before 
only  for  the  imhappy  consequences  of  his  folly." 
[t  is  easy  to  see  that  he  is  a  weak,  impulsive  man,  with  more 
ling  than  judgment,  but  still  I  am  amazed  at  what  you  tell  me." 
Dh,  he  paid  dearly  for  his  freak ;  his  apostasy  cost  him  a  son." 
How  was  that?" 

It  is  a  singular  story.  You  must  know  he  has  been  twice 
led;  Miss  Evelyn  is  his  child  by  his  first  wife.  At  Smyrna 
carried  the  second,  an  English  girl,  who  had  been  brought  up 
le  strictest  evangelical  principles,  and  by  her  he  had  the  son  I 
k  of.  Now  came  the  misfortune,  indeed  I  might  say  the  tragedy 
^member  this  is  all  between  ten  and  fifteen  years  ago.  It  was 
about  the  time  of  the  son's  birth  that  the  father  embraced 
nism,  and  he  made  no  secret  of  his  intention  to  bring  up  the 
a  Mahommedan  too.  It  is  said,  but  I  never  could  bring  myself 
slieve  it,  that  the  day  was  even  fixed  for  performing  the  rite  of 
imcision ;  but  certain  it  is  that  his  poor  wife  fled  from  his  house, 
ying  ofi"  the  child,  got  on  board  a  merchant  ship  about  to  sail  for 
land,  and  abandoned  him.  The  ship  was  lost  in  a  storm  on  the 
t  of  Naples  or  Sicily,  and  the  unfortunate  Mrs.  Evelyn,  with 
most  of  the  people  on  board,  perished." 
And  the  boy  ?  " 

Was  saved  by  a  poor  Italian,  one  of  the  passengers." 
But  at  first  you  spoke  of  the  son  having  been  lost." 
He  was  saved  only  to  be  lost  again ;   at  least  from  that  day  to 
the  father  has  never  recovered  him." 
How  very  strange !  how  did  it  happen  ?  " 

The  little  I  know  I  will  tell  you.  There  happened  to  be  a  young 
^lishman  on  board,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Hardy ;  he  was 
•ending  from  Smyrna,  in  consequence  of  some  knavish  transaction 
^hich  he  was  involved ;  and  he  was  among  the  few  saved.  From 
'  the  British  Consul  learned  the  child's  parentage,  and  he  wrote 
oform  Mr.  Evelyn  of  its  safety.  Meanwhile,  naturally  enough, 
Consul  allowed  the  infant  to  remain  in  the  care  of  the  man  who 
saved  its  life,  as  he  happened  to  have  a  wife  at  Naples,  and  they 
aed  decent  people.  But  it  turned  out  most  unfortunately,  for 
^  an  answer  came  from  Mr.  Evelyn,  the  Italian,  his  wife,  and 
<^hild  disappeared,  and  though  they  were  traced  as  far  as  Turin, 
^  never  traced  farther." 
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"  How  strange ! " 

''  The  only  possible  way  to  account  for  it  was  that  the  Italian  hf 
loamed  from  Hardy  the  cause  of  the  mother's  flight  from  Smym 
and  that  either  lie,  or  his  wife,  under  the  influence  of  strong  fanatic 
feddngs,  carried  ofl*  the  child  to  save  its  soul  irom  its  father  ai 
Mahomet." 

"  Is  Mr.  Evelyn  a  man  of  large  property  P" 

''  Pretty  well,  I  believe ;  he  has  a  nice  estate,  I  think,  in  Bevo] 
shire  or  ComwalL  He  was  driven  to  distraction  by  the  consequent 
of  his  folly." 

*'  Tore  his  beard  and  his  turban,  and  renounced  the  Prophet, 
hope.    But  of  course  he  took  all  the  right  steps  to  recover  his  child  f 

''Ay,  and  wrong  steps  too.  Among  other  things  he  had  t! 
incredible  simplicity  to  employ  the  scamp  Hardy  at  a  salary  of  ti 
hundred  pounds  a  year  to  prosecute  the  inquiry.  The  fellow  indue: 
him  to  believe  thdt  it  was  only  a  question  of  time,  that  if  every  na 
and  comer  of  Piedmont  and  th6  Italian  cantons  was  efieetua. 
searched,  the  boy  would  certainly  turn  up ; — how  likely  that  was 
happen,  when  two  hundred  a  year  depended  upon  it  not  happenis 
I  leave  you  to  judge." 

''  And  is  he  still  paying  the  subsidy  P" 

''  No,  about  a  year  ago  ho  discontinued  it.  I  suspect  his  daugia 
made  him  sec  liis  folty." 

"  I  can  readily  believe  it,"  said  Woodville. 

''  Oh,  she  has  all  the  shrewd  sense  her  father  wants  ;  but  they 
not  rid  of  Hardy  yet ;  he  has  the  audacity  to  pretend  that  the  8um&= 
has  received  have  not  covered  half  his  expenses.     He  persecutes 
poor  old  gentleman  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  mal^ 
the  most  extortionate  demands  on  hi3  purse,  accompanied  iutU^ 
by  threats  of  publishing  a  full  account  of  the  business  at  Smyia 
with  the  details  of  which  he  is  unfortunately  too  weU  acquaiuK^ 
I  am  told  the  fellow  was  lately  seen  at  Milan,  very  much  our^ 
elbow,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  dogging  Mr.  Evelyn   at 
moment." 

"  If  ho  yields  an  inch  to  a  rog^e  like  that  he  will  be  certaL  'M 
take  an  ell,"  said  Woodville.  ''I  trust  he  won't  find  the  ^ 
gentleman  out  while  he  is  in  his  present  state  of  health." 

''  If  he  should  come  here  before  you  leave,  be  sure,  Woodville. 
kick  him  down-stairs,"  said  Laurence. 

''  He  would  be  much  more  likely  to  play  that  trick  upon  ixm 
said  Woodville,  laughing ;  ''  but  tell  me,  did  you  ever  see  oar  £rie* 
the  Eflendi's  pamphlet  P" 

''  Never.  I  believe  only  a  hundred  copies  were  printed,  and  fm 
bably  only  half  of  these  found  their  way  to  France  or  EnglaaC 
When  his  misfortune  brought  him  to  his  senses,  he  spared  no  cxpsasi 
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or  pains  to  searcli  for  them  and  buy  tliem  up ;  he  employed  Hardy 
^Q  that  service  also,  and  no  doubt  paid  extravagantly  for  every  copy 
]ie  got  possession  of.'' 

''Another  thing,   Laurence.      Miss    Evelyn  ought  to    be  very 

-■anworldly  to  be  excessively  anxious  to  recover  her  lost  brother,  eh  ?" 

*'  You  mean  that  she  had  an  eye  to  her  own  interest  in  breaking 

'ff  the  arrangement  with  Hardy  ?    Well,  I  can't  speak  positively  of 

le  moral  side  of  Miss  Evelyn's  character,  but  in  that  case  she 

^*^rtainly  only  did  what  common  sense  dictated,  and  I  shall  give 

ber  cr^it  for  right  feeling  also,  imtil  I  see  better  reason  for  with- 

Ixoiding  it." 

Xuaurence  went  away  the  next  morning ;  Woodville  fixed  his 
departure  for  the  day  following,  and  then  put  it  off  again,  just  for 
waxxt  of  energy  to  pack  his  portmanteau.  In  this  interval  of  dawdling, 
lie  x*esumed  his  sketch  of  Miss  Evelyn,  and  was  dtiU  balancing 
betx^B^een  the  two  compressions  when  there  was  a  rush  of  muslin  in 
tlio  corridor,  followed  by  a  hurried  tapping  at  his  door.  When  he 
Vireia.ti  to  it,  he  found  it  was  the  lady  herself;  but  the  cause  of  her 
enao-fcion  will  be  best  explained  after  we  have  followed  the  steps  of 
Mr.    -Alexander  and  related  his  adventures. 


Chapter  VIII. 
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"^"^•^Xander  would  have  advanced  on  his   solitary  journey  more 

^pidly  had  it  not  been  his  bounden  duty  to  stop  at  all  the  places 

^®    Evelyns  were  in  the  habit  of  stopping  at,  in  order  to  recover  the 

^ttlo  green  account-book.     His  first  halting-place  was  Ivrea,  where 

*^^  Arrived  late  in  the  day,  but  there  was  no  book  of  that  or  any 

^l^er  kind  in  the  poor  inn  where  he  put  up,  so  he  had  no  resource 

^hexx  he  had  dined,  but  to  sit  down  and  study  the  case  which  he  had 

'^'^OTtaken,  with  more  courage  (as  he  sometimes  could  not  help 

^^^Udng)  than    modesty  or  discretion.      There  is  a  device  on  an 

f'^^'Uscan  vase  in  the  British  Museum  of  an  imp  with  a  pen  in  one 

r^^^  and  a  flask   of  wine  in  the  other,  and  the  young  lawyer, 

^^een  his  bundle  of  papers  and  his  imfinished  bottle  of  Barolo, 

^^^•ented  a  similar  picture,  especially  in  the  dim  light  of  a  low  and 

**^ky  salle-d-manger. 

A  Bolicitor's  son,  he  had  perhaps  an  hereditary  talent  for  dealing 

^tii  masses  of  documents;  at  aU  events,  he  must  have  had  the 

^>   from  the  methodical  way  in  which  he  set  about  the   first 

^oxis  matter  of  business  he   over  had  on  his  hands.     Possible 
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idced,  there  was  a  degree  of  inspiration  in  it,  for  a  man  may  be 
md  to  be  inspired  who  devotes  himself  to  an  enterprise  with  all  his 
heart  and  soul,  with  the  fair  form  before  his  mind's  eye  of  one  whose 
smiles  he  hopes  to  win.  As  he  untied  the  papers,  he  observed  that 
it  was  not  red  tape,  as  he  thought  at  first,  but  an  end  of  pink  ribbon 
they  were  bound  with,  and  no  doubt  this  little  touch  of  feminine 
grace  did  not  lessen  the  ardour  with  which  he  went  to  work. 

He  first  arranged  the  papers  according  to  their  dates,  then  he  read 
them  carefully  over,  making  marginal  notes  of  their  contents  as  he 
went  along,  then  he  divided  them  into  groups,  saying  to  one  group, 
"  Irrelevancy — ^lie  there!"  to  another,  "Surplusage — lie  there!"  to 

a  third,  **  Mere  formality — lie  there ! "     This  winnowing  process  re- ^.^. 

duced  the  bulk  to  nearly  a  fourth,  which  fourth,  having  read  overr^^-^i. 
with  the  closest  attention,  he  marshalled  in  the  order  he  thought#^  ^^i^ 
best  for  presenting  the  subject  most  intelligibly  to  another  mind.  ^^ 
perhaps  not  so  quick  as  his  own. 

When  all  was  done,  ho  threw  himself  back  on  his  chair,  filler  ALsd 
himself  out  a  bumper,  and  laughed  to  think  what  a  good  hit  Mi 
Evelyn  had  made  when  she  said  the  case  was  chiefly  darkened  b 
the  papers. 

Then  he  tied  them  up  again  with  the  pink  ribbon,  handling  it 
more  delicately,  you  will  easily  believe,  than  if  it  had  been  the  ta|^>e 
of  his  father's  ofiice,  finished  his  flask,  called  for  a  candle,  and  wc^ut; 
to  his  bed,  musing  on  diplomatic  delays  and  legal  prolixities,  wi'^lift 
other  things  doubtless  on  which  at  twenty-five  it  is  still  mo  :jr« 
natural  to  muse. 

The  next  morning,   up  with  the   lark,  and  away  to  Ghiavas 
"  Eureka  I "     The  little  book  with  the  odd  name  turned  up  at  Ch 
vasso.     This  was  success  the  first,  and  omen  of  successes  to  co: 
Alexander's  face  beamed  with  delight  when  the  landlord  produ 
the  missing  treasure  directly  ho  was  questioned  about  it. 

Alexander  then  inquired  when  the  post  went  out,  as  he  must 
the  book  by  it. 

The  landlord  having  informed  him,  he  took  a  large  sheet  of  paper  on  ^ 
of  his  writing-case,  wrapped  the  book  in  it  in  the  usual  way,  sealed  aix^l 
directed  the  packet,  and  having  done  all  this,  left  the  mUe-d-manger  fc>^ 
a  few  moments  to  go  to  his  bed-room.  When  he  returned,  he  foan^ 
a  stranger  sitting  at  the  table  where  he  left  the  packet,  engaged  i 
the  gentlemanly  occupation  of  examining  it  so  closely  as  even  to  pr^ 
between  the  leaves  of  the  little  book  as  far  as  the  cover  permitted. 

He  was  a  man  of  the  middle  size,  and  so  strikingly  like  his  father* 
partner  in  business,  a  gentleman  named  Mofiiit,  that  at  the  firsts 
glance  Alexander  actually  thought  he  was  the  very  man.     His  head 
was   round,  his  hair  sandy  and  close-cropped,   no  whiskers,  noee 
short  and  lumpish,  complexion  to  match  the  hair,  and  eyes  small, 
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"frwiiifclmg,  furtive,  and  unsettled — ^the  sort  of  eye,  tliat  without  any- 
tliin^  bashful  in  it,  never  looks  you  straight  in  the  face.     He  was 
travelling,  and  that  no  doubt  expkined  the  dust  on  his  hat  and 
clotlies,  but  it  did  not  so  well  account  for  their  seedy  condition, 
'^^liicli  the  removal  of  the  dust  would  only  have  made  more  evident. 
-A.  xnan  has  a  right  to  be  negligent  in  his  dress,  but  the  stranger 
X'atlier  abused  the  privilege,  so  that,  whether  a  gentleman  or  not,  he 
^'*^^*3  probably  not  at  the  present  moment  in  flourishing  financial 
<^ix*cumstance8.      Alexander,  however,   formed  his   opinion  of  him 
^^ither  from  his  shabby  attire  nor  the  expression  of  his  countenance, 
from  the  meanness  in  which  he  detected  him,  and  still  more 
►in  the  hurried  way  in  which  he  dropped  the  parcel  when  his 
isunination  of  it  was  interrupted. 
IBut  the  stranger's  embarrassment  was  only  momentary,  for  he 
coolly  observed,  as  Alexander  approached  the  table — 
**  You  write  a  fine  bold  hand,  sir,  a  capital  hand." 
**  I  hope  you  found  it  legible,"  replied  Alexander,  with  sarcastic 
iphasis  on  the  word. 

Perfectly;  that's  the  beauty  of  it,"  said  the  seedy  stranger,  as 

)lly  as  before,  just  as  if  Alexander  had  been  serious. 

Heceiving  no  answer  to  this  last  remark,  complimentary,  as  it 

s,  the  stranger,  instead  of  being  offended,  grew  more   obliging ; 

Oxia,  he  said,  was  the  very  place  he  was  going  to,  and  he  would  be 

^^PPy  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  parcel.     It  would  be  much  safer,  in  his 

opinion,  than  sending  it  through  the  post. 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  said  our  cautious  young  friend,  without 
Diore  courtesy  than  was  absolutely  necessary ;  "  but  I  won't  trouble 

you.'* 

The  shabby  man  was  not  in  the  least  embarrassed  by  the  curt 
Section  of  his  offer,  for  he  proceeded  to  say,  "  I  know  the  Evelyns 
very  well." 

**  Oh,"  was  Alexander's  laconic  reply,  and  never  was  a  mono- 
syllable uttered  in  a  tone  better  adapted  to  cut  short  a  dialogue ;  but 
It  liad  not  the  desired  effect. 

**  I  know  more  about  Mr.  Evelyn's  history  than  anybody  living," 
persisted  his  companion ;  "  much  more  than  he  would  like  the  world 
to  know.  Oh,  if  I  wished  to  injure  the  old  gentleman,  I  could  do 
^* ;  but  nobody  has  done  him  such  good  service  as  I  have,  though  he 
^  ixot  behaved  handsomely  to  me,  or  honourably  either.  Honour, 
*"">  before  everything  ;  don't  you  think  so  P  " 

^'Tiile  the  stranger  ran  on  in  this  way,  Alexander,  who  had  made 

^  ^is  mind  that  he  was  some  discarded  courier,  or  a  butler  dis- 

^^^ged  for  drunkenness  or  dishonesty,  had  taken  up  an  old  news- 

'^P^r,  and  affected  to-be  so  absorbed  as  not  to  hear  the  question 

^^^ssed  to  him.     He  hoped  this  determined  attitude  would  compel 

^Ot,  V.  N.s.  z 
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the  fellow  to  hold  his  tongue ;  but,  after  a  short  ia^eiTal^  he  mib 
one  more  attempt  to  establish  a  conversation. 

'<  Possibly,  sir,  you  don't  know  Mr.  Evelyn's  story  P  If  yoa  !£ 
rU  tell  it  to  you." 

Alexander's  patience  was  now  exhausted. 

''  I  do  not  like  it/'  he  said,  in  the  most  peremptory  tone  of  voi 
he  could  assume.  ''  I  am  reading,  as  you  seCi  and  I  beg  you  w 
interrupt  me  no  more." 

'^  That's  enough,  sir,"  said  the  fellow,  with  the  same  co 
effrontery ;  "  I'm  not  the  man  to  talk  to  any  gentleman  who  does  n 
like  to  be  talked  to." 

It  was  late  in  the  day.  Alexander  posted  the  green  book,  ai 
returned  to  the  inn  to  dine.  There  was  a  table-tThdie,  but  he  order 
his  dinner  apart,  to  g^uard  against  the  chance  of  a  renewal  of  C 
stranger's  impertinence.  The  likeness  to  Moffat,  his  father's  partnn 
struck  him  more  every  time  he  looked  at  him.  Moffat,  he  kncs 
had  a  brother,  of  whom  he  had  not  heard  much,  but  the  little  he  la 
heard  of  him  was  not  to  his  advantage,  and  this  tallied  remarkal 
weU  with  the  conclusion  he  was  forced  to  come  to  as  to  the  strange 
character.  At  the  same  time  he  could  with  difficiilty  bring  hi. 
self  to  believe  that  the  brother  of  a  man  of  the  high  position  oi 
respectability  of  the  Moffat  he  knew  could  be  either  of  so  lov^ 
stamp  or  in  such  apparently  needy  circumstances;  and  this  5 
pression  was  much  strengthened  by  what  occurred  before  he  left  " 
])lace  next  morning.  Alexander  was  taking  an  early  breakfSi 
as  the  coach  he  was  to  travel  by  started  early,  when  he  observed, 
unusual  commotion  in  the  house,  landlord  and  landlady,  waiters  ^ 
chambermaids,  running  to  and  fro  in  excitement,  with  a  variety 
exclamations — those  of  the  landlord  particularly  vehement  and  m3 
nant.  The  cause  of  the  hubbub  was  simply  that  the  seedy  gentl< 
had  decamped  at  cock-crow  without  either  going  through  the 
mony  of  paying  his  bill  or  availing  himself  of  the  usual  wa^ 
leaving  an  inn,  having  preferred  the  window  of  his  bedroom,  wl;^ 
was  not  much  above  the  ground. 

"  Has  he  left  no  luggage  behind  him  P  "  inquired  Alexander. 

^'  Only  a  rascally  old  trunk,"  said  the  dejected  landlord. 

'*  Oh,  if  he  has  left  a  trunk,  he  will  be  sure  to  return." 

''  I  doubt  if  all  its  contents  woyld  pay  me,"  said  the  landlord ;  1 
the  doubt  became  a  certainty  the  next  moment,  when  his  agita^^ 
wife  rushed  in  with  the  decisive  information  that  she  had  broken  op 
the  box,  and  found  nothing  but  some  old  newspapers,  an  old  coat  02 
trousers  covered  with  dust — ^no  doubt  those  he  had  worn  the  di 
before — ^with  a  couple  of  good  round  paving-stones,  to  add  the  weigh 
that  every  respectable  portmanteau  ought  to  have. 
Alexander  could  only  sympathise  with  the  plundered  innkeepsTj 
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he  honestly  paid  his  own  little  bill,  and  went  his  way^  mentally 
ologising  to  Mr.  Moifat  for  having  for  a  moment  identified  his 
other  with  the  swindler. 
The  next  day  he  was  in  Turin. 

It  was  just  as  Miss  Evelyn  had  foreseen.  The  attach^,  or  what- 
er  he  was,  whom  Alexander  foimd  in  the  ante- room  of  the  British 
»gation,  shook  his  head  when  Alexander  requested  an  interview 
th  the  chief,  and  said  he  was  afraid  it  was  quite  impossible.  But 
e  young  lawyer  being  firm,  the  subordinate  begged  to  Iqiow  his 
siness,  and  said  he  would  see  what  could  be  done.  He  took 
exander's  card,  and  after  a  short  absence  returned,  and  said  that 
B  minister  would  see  him  presently  for  a  few  moments. 
One  of  the  rules  Mr.  Alexander  observed  through  the  whole  of 
r  professional  life,  was,  never  to  transact  business  with  sub- 
linates  when  the  superior  powers  were  accessible,  and  he  always 
cnowledged  himself  indebted  to  Miss  Evelyn  for  the  lesson. 
tSo  sooner  was  he  in  the  presence  of  the  bland  and  courteous 
atleman  who  at  that  period  represented  the  English  Government 
Che  court  of  Savoy,  and  had  stated  in  whose  behalf  he  was  acting, 
vn  he  perceived  at  a  glance  that  the  quick  ministerial  eye  recog- 
ed  the  bundle  of  papers  in  his  hand,  and  he  saw  also,  through 

the  ease  and  politeness  of  the  diplomatist's  manner,  that  he 
rcutly  wished  the  documents,  if  not  the  bearer  also,  at  the  bottom 
'the  Mediterranean  or  the  Po. 

He  was  evidently  painfully  familiar  with  the  bundle,  though  his 
CTTor  manifested  itself  only  in  the  air  and  attitude  of  calm 
Agination  with  which,  folding  his  hands  and  throwing  himself 
^  in  his  chair,  he  prepared  for  the  dreaded  and  inevitable 
cmssion.  Alexander  could  see  also  that  his  youth  did  not 
ittpe  the  educated  eye  of  the  minister ;  he  fancied  there  was  an 
pression  in  it  as  if  he  thought  Mr.  Evelyn  woiild  have  shown 
^1^  sagacity  in  choosing  an  instrument  of  maturer  years. 
N^o  sooner,  however,  did  Mr.  Eglamour  observe  that  his  youthful 
^^xitryman  placed  the  bulk  of  the  papers  aside,  and  that  he 
^ously  meant  only  to  torture  him  with  a  select  few,  than  his 
^^^Ures  grew  a  little  brighter ;  and  when  he  found  that  Alexander 
^  not  even  going  to  inflict  these  upon  him  in  detail,  but  confined 
^'''^■df  to  a  succinct  statement  of  the  application  foimded  on  them, 
*'**ting  to  them  only  to  elucidate  and  support  his  case,  his  manner 
^  filtered  altogether,  and  he  began  not  only  to  listen  with  atten- 
^  W  with  a  lively  satisfaction,  visible  both  in  his  posture  and 
'•countenance. 

^^^  before  Alexander  had  said  all  he  had  to  say,  Mr.  Eglamour 
^**>apted  him  with  animation,  and,  smiling,  said — 

I  win  frankly  tell  you,  sir,  never  in  all  my  life  did  I  receive 

z2 
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a  gentleman  on  official  business  more  unwillingly  than  I  reoeiYed 
you  to-day ;  but  I  can  assure  you,  with  equal  truths  that  I  am  Bi 
grateful  to  you  now  as  if  you  had  intentionally  done  me  a  mosi 
important  service/' 

Alexander  blushed  and  bowed.  The  minister  rose  from  his  chair 
advanced  cordially  towards  his  visitor,  and  briskly  resumed — 

'*  The  fact  is,  that  although  poor  Mr.  Evelyn  has  been  bringing  thi 
matter  before  me  every  year,  for  the  last  three,  I  never  understooa 
it  till  now.  There  is  no  worthier  man  in  existence,  or  a  man  f« 
whom  I  entertain  a  sincerer  respect,  but  for  the  transaction 
business, — oh !  Probably  my  alarm  at  the  sight  of  these  papers  ^ 
not  altogether  escape  your  notice.  It  was  weU  founded,  believe  ic 
I  think  I  see  our  venerable  friend  fumbling  them  over  at  that  tal^^ 
without  regard  to  chronological  order,  or  order  of  any  kind,  insistLj 
on  reading  every  line,  important  or  not,  and  either  without 
clear  idea  of  the  upshot  of  his  application,  or  without  the  po 
of  conveying  it ;  but  he  would  still  go  on,  and  go  backwards 
forwards,  puzzling  both  me  and  himself,  until  at  last  he  woi: 
gather  them  all  up  again,  and  escape  into  a  burst  of  eloqixe 
generalities  on  the  cause  of  the  Waldenses  and  civil  and  religio 
liberty  all  over  the  world.  Beally,  what  I  have  suffered  in  tfci 
way  in  the  interests  of  the  Vaudois  is  hardly  to  be  matched  by  fcl 
persecutions  of  that  gallant  people  themselves.  Now,  thanks  i 
you,  sir,  my  martyrdom  is  at  an  end  ;  I  see  my  way  distinctly, 
I  make  no  doubt  I  shall  be  able  to  arrange  the  matter  without 
further  difficulty.     Is  this  your  first  diplomatic  transaction  ?  " 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  which  indeed  the  young  mau^ 
heightened  complexion  rendered  unnecessary,  the  minister  added 

"  The  oddest  thing  about  Mr.  Evelyn  is  this :  though  so  hop^ 
lessly  embarrassed  and  prolix  in  conversation,  on  paper  he  is  jui^ 
the  reverse :  when  he  writes  to  me,  as  he  sometimes  does  on  othe^ 
subjects, — by-the-bye,  his  letters  are  always  in  a  female  hand, — 
they  are  concise  and  perspicuous ;  I  sometimes  find  it  hard  ^ 
believe  that  my  correspondent  is  the  same  person." 

A  natural  solution  of  the  envoy's  difficulty  inmiediately  occurred 
to  Alexander,  who,  his  business  having  now  been  so  happily  coil 
eluded,  bundled  up  his  documents  almost  with  as  much  agitatiol 
as  Mr.  Evelyn,  and  was  making  his  bow,  when  the  great  man  tool 
his  hand  with  cordiality,  and  said  he  was  extremely  glad  to  hav 
made  his  acquaintance. 

"  To  be  frank  with  you,  sir,"  said  Alexander  smiling,  "  I  got 
hint  to  transact  this  little  affair  with  yourself  alone." 

"  Ha  ! "  cried  the  minister,  laughing,  "  you  were  warned  agains 
the  Chancery.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Alexander,  I  would  sometime 
willingly  give  a  good  deal  to  keep  an  affair  out  of  the  Chancer 
myself.  Are  you  in  the  public  service  ?  " 
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Alexander  mentioned  his  profession^  and  the  minister^  having 
^qnested  to  have  his  address  in  London,  shook  him  again  cordially 
Y  the  hand,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  door  of  the  apartment. 

As  he  was  going  down-stairs,  he  heard  a  bell  tinkle,  and  before  he 
ras  out  of  the  house  the  same  attach^  was  at  his  heels  to  say  that 
is  chief  would  thank  him  to  step  back  again  for  a  moment. 

"  Do  you  make  any  stay  in  Turin  ?" 

**  A  very  short  one ;  I  am  going  for  a  day  or  two  into  the  Valleys, 
t  Mr.  Evelyn's  suggestion." 

"  Most  opportune !  It  is  the  very  excursion  I  was  about  to 
nggest.  You  have  represented  Mr.  Evelyn  so  ably,  that  perhaps 
ou  will  be  kind  enough  to  be  my  proxy  in  a  little  a£Gur  which  I 
nd  myself  unable  to  attend  to  in  person." 

"  I  could  not  imdertake  to  represent  you,  sir,"  replied  Alexander 
Lodestly,  ''with  anything  like  the  same  confidence,  if,  indeed, 
dthout  actual  presumption." 

*^  You  are  far  better  qualified,"  said  the  minister  laughing,  ''for 
Ee  duty  in  question  than  I  have  been,  alas !  for  some  dozen  years — 
ir^u  fugacesl  I  want  a  representative  at  a  rural  wedding — ^to  dance 
•x&i  the  bride,  make  a  little  speech  to  her  on  my  part;  and,  by  Jove! 
Dv.  Alexander,  I  should  not  wonder  if  to  kiss  her  will  not  prove  to 
»  one  of  your  duties.  I  see  by  your  eye  you  accept  my  commission, 
"on  will  really  confer  a  great  favour  on  me,  and  believe  me  I  should 
o't  ask  it  if  I  did  not  feel  sure  that  the  wedding  festivities,  which 
i31  give  you  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  curious  hymeneal 
^Astoms  of  the  country,  wiU  help  to  make  a  day  or  two  pass  agree- 
blj  among  those  simple  people." 

-Alexander  returned  a  graceful  and  pleasant  answer,  and  went 
•^*y  highly  pleased  with  the  minister,  and  perhaps — ^was  it  un- 
•irtouable  ? — a  little  with  himself. 

In  the  evening  his  credentials  were  sent  to  him  at  his  hotel,  with 
'  Yxa  containing  a  present  for  the  bride ;  and  the  following  evening, 
^  the  son  was  dropping  behind  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Cottian 
^P»  ^e  enterprising  young  lawyer  jumped  out  of  his  caliche  at  the 
Kear,  in  the  Utile  town  of  La  Tour. 

Mabmion  Savags. 


RELIGIOUS  TESTS,  AND  THE  NATIONALISING  OP  T 

TJNIVEBSITIES. 

If  ever  so  important  an  event  in  the  liistory  of  the  XJniyersIties  ah< 
come  to  pass,  as  that  every  college  shoiild  be  free  to  elect  to  a  fell 
ship  any  one  on  whom  it  desired  to  confer  that  honoor,  apart  £ 
all  other  conditions  or  restrictions  whatever;  and  if  such  elect 
should  be  made  solely  in  regard  to  merit,  and  with  the  single  de 
that  the  fame  of  the  elected  should  reflect  glory  on  the  decting  Ik 
results  might  be  expected  to  follow,  and  almost  inevitably  w( 
follow,  which  at  the  present  crisis  of  aflairs  it  may  be  well  to  \ 
into  serious  consideration.  The  issue  is  a  momentous  one;  and  thoc 
like  all  great  changes,  this  too  might  bring  with  it  for  a  time,  at  Ic 
some  minor  disadvantages  (we  put  this,  however,  only  hypothetici 
and  without  any  belief  or  expectation  that  such  would  really  folLi 
still  one  great  end  would  almost  certainly  be  attained — ^the  Uni 
sities  would  rise  from  a  position  of  intellectual  mediocrity,  to  Bf 
of  them  generally,  and  as  a  whole,  to  become  the  national  seat 
national  learning  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word ;  they  would 
longer  hold,  in  the  eyes  of  a  large  part  of  the  nation,  the  invidii 
position  of  sectarian  corporations,  absolutely  closed,  so  far  as  i 
feUowships  and  professorships  are  concerned,  to  half  the  populat 
of  the  country ;  they  would  do  that  which  at  present  they  do  i 
and  cannot  do — ^they  would  soon  begin  to  lead,  and  ultimately  wa 
represent  the  thought  and  the  progress  of  the  age,  and  thus  beoc 
worthy  of  the  object  for  which  they  were  founded,  and  which 
nation  expects  that  they  should  never  forget — the  promotion  of  h 
learning,  and  the  extension  of  the  benefits  of  it  to  the  whole  o 
munity,  without  any  reservation  whatever. 

There  are,  at  the  two  English  Universities,  between  seven  and  ei 
hundred  fellowships,  of  the  annual  value,  on  the  average,  of  tl 
£300.  Besides  these,  there  are  nearly  a  hundred  mastership! 
colleges  and  professorships,  mostly  of  very  much  higher  value, 
these  some  duties,  though  by  no  means  of  an  onerous  nature,  atta 
the  fellowships,  however,  are  all  avowedly  sinecures,  since  all  co 
giate  offices  held  along  with  them,  such  as  tutorships  and  lecturesh 
have  extra  salaries  attached.  The  whole  of  these  appointments 
strictly  limited  to  members  (real,  nominal,  or  professed)  of  the  B 
blished  Church.  A  twentieth  wrangler  at  Cambridge  may  beoon 
fellow  of  his  college,  if  he  makes  no  formal  objection  or  protest  tp 
national  creed ;  a  senior  wrangler,  who  happens  to  be  a  conscienti 
and  consistent  Baptist  or  Independent,  is  rigidly  excluded.     [ 
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.iter  may  be  as  maoli  saperlor  morally  as  he  is  intellectaally  to  the 
iher.  He  may  be  a  sincere  Christian  and  a  really  religious  man ; 
it  then  he  is  a  Christian  of  the  wrong  sort.  The  former  may  be 
ily  in  name  a  Christian  at  all ;  but  then  he  has  the  negative  merit 
'not  being  one  of  the  wrong  sort.  Consequently,  he  may  get  his 
[lowship,  and  hold  it,  too,  whatever  views  he  may  afterwards  adopts 
OTided  only  they  have  a  rationalistic,  and  not  a  "  dissenting '' 
ddency. 

The  present  sjrstem  of  admitting  men  of  all  creeds  or  no  creed  to 
identships,  and  even  to  scholarships,  is  obviously  not  enough.  As 
9  matter  at  present  stands,  it  is  simply  an  inconsistency.  That 
us  a  concession  made,  not,  perhaps,  altogether  freely,  and  with 
od^wiUf  but  at  all  events  with  the  full  hope  and  intention  of 
lerring  to  the  Church  party  the  real  usufruct  of  the  ooUegiate 
ioee,  revenues,  and  estates.  For  there  is  no  comparison  at  all  to 
I  made  between  a  scholarship  which  supplies  an  xmdergraduate  with 
om  forty  to  seventy  pounds  a  year  (more  or  less)  during  his  three 
9ttrs  of  residence,  and  an  income  of  from  three  to  five  hundred  a  year, 
tjoyable  for  life.  The  same  restrictions,  of  course,  wiU  attend  a  plan 
liich  I  myself  regard,  not  indeed  with  disfavour,  but  still  only 
I  another  compromise,  the  *' University  Extension ''  scheme  fiur 
^s-ooUegiate  members.  The  true  object  of  this  also  is  in  some 
(Sree  to  satisfy  the  public  demands  for  really  national  Universities, 
itfaoat  conceding  the  main  point,  the  impartial  disposal  of  the 
vetiues.  Participation  in  the  principal  emoluments,  and  member^ 
Ip  with  the  governing  body,  are  privileges  which  will  be  still 
>^ed  to  all  but  professed  adherents  to  the  Established  Church. 
^d  yet,  if  these  are  held  out  as  the  motives  and  the  rewards  of 
^ming,  it  is  an  injustice,  almost  amounting  to  an  insult,  to  oflfer 
Rifees,  but  to  withhold  the  emoluments ;  in  other  words,  to  expect 
d  same  mental  energies  from  all,  but  to  reserve  the  great  prises 
the  few.  *'  Quid  enim  velocis  gloria  plantsD  prsestat  f 
Xt  may  be  objected,  that  the  mere  pep^niission  to  elect  any  one  to 
Cdlowship  will  not  in  fact  induce  the  colleges  to  sacrifice  their 
^^^te  friendships  and  local  partialities,  or  to  elect  strangers  over 
LQ  heads  of  their  own  deserving,  if  not  eminent,  students.  Though 
^li  a  result  would,  morally  speaking,  not  set  the  colleges  in  a  very 
^^^Qorable  light  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  which  has  already  beg^ 
^  i^^gard  them  with  some  feelings  of  jealousy,  still  it  is  impossible 
^predict  that  it  might  not  occur,  and  that  any  statutory  change  in 
'**•  direction  would  be  rendered  nugatory.  It  is  a  question,  there- 
^  if  the  evil  of  the  system  does  not  really  lie  in  the  preferment 
^^^  vested  wholly  and  absolutely  in  each  college,  and  in  the  master 
^  Cdlows  for  the  time  being.  The  enormous  aggregate  rental  of 
^  estates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  may  fiEdrly  be  thought  to  require 
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some  better  system  of  disposal  than  this.  It  appears  to  the  writer 
that  the  right  of  nominating  to  a  certain  proportion  of  the  fellowships 
should  be  vested  in  the  crown,  or  in  some  hands  not  ecclesiastical, 
which  would  make  such  appointments  from  time  to  time,  as  might 
be  satisfactory  to  the  nation  generally,  as  well  as  be  really  beneficial 
to  the  Universities  themselves. 

Of  course,  there  are  very  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a 
proposal ;  and  by  far  the  greatest  is,  the  generally  clerical  constitu- 
tion of  the  Universities.  It  is  a  plain  truth,  and  therefore  it  should 
be  fearlessly  stated,  that  the  clerical  mind,  as  a  rule,  is  not  highly 
friendly  to  tmfettercd  inquiry,  although  it  accepts  the  conclusions  oi 
science  as  a  kind  of  necessity  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  To 
secularise  the  Universities  would  probably  be  the  first  step  towardi 
rendering  them  really  eminent.  Without  doubt,  there  are  many 
who,  from  educational  bias,  can  regard  the  Universities  only  as 
**  Church  institutions,"  and  who  would  therefore  oppose  all  departure 
from,  and  any  modification  of,  their  generally  clerical  character  and 
presumed  distinctive  religious  teaching.  But  there  are,  we  know, 
many  others  who  disapprove  entirely  of  the  present  system  of  imposing 
religious  tests ;  first,  as  inmioral,  or  tending  to  immorality^  by  hold- 
ing out  a  premium  to  insincerity ;  secondly,  as  unjust,  since  one  man 
has  as  much  a  right  to  his  own  convictions  as  another ;  thirdly,  as 
injurious  to  that  character  for  pure  learning  which  the  Universitiefi 
should  possess,  by  mixing  with  it  an  extraneous  and  coercive  theolo- 
gical element ;  fourthly,  as  absurd,  by  assuming  that  a  particular  form 
of  belief,  which  is  held  by  a  small  minority  of  the  Christian  world,  and 
by  only  about  half  of  the  nation  in  which  it  is  established,  is  the  only 
right  belief.  But  this  last  is  a  position  which,  in  the  abstract,  nc 
thinker  can  really  hold,  and  no  logician  can  maintain,  except  indeed 
on  the  Protagorean  doctrine,^  ola  3y  hcdoTQ  irdXct  Succua  koI  xaXa  So«g 
ravra  koL  cTvoi  avrj  Itoi  ay  avra  voiilH-Q,  There  is  something  in  th» 
remark  of  Aristotle,  that  we  cannot  attain  to  a  better  test  of  truib 
than  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  (nrouScubi,  viz.,  of  sobei 
competent,  well-informed  men.  The  verdict  of  that  majority,  rightLi 
or  wrongly,  is,  we  all  know,  by  the  world  at  large  given  with  ovez 
whelming  preponderance  against  the  particular  Anglican  form  » 
beUef  which  is  the  necessary  title  to  a  fellowship. 

If  there  are  any  persons  who  believe  that  the  present  Bystem 
fellowships  answers,  on  the  whole,  so  well,  or  is  so  satisfactoiy  in  5 
results,  as  to  be  likely  long  to  endure  imchanged ;  if  they  are  cocr 
pletely  contented  with  an  institution  of  the  middle  ages,  by  whi« 
both  an  income  and  a  maintenance — ^it  may  be,  if  the  holder  chooatf 
for  his  whole  life — are  secured  to  a  not  inconsiderable  number 
unattached  celibate   clergy,   and   unemployed,  or  not 

(1)  Plato,  ThMBtet,  p.  167,  o. 
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employed,  or  even  resident,  laymen — all  of  whom,  without  exception, 

are  elected  simply  for  a  certain  amount  of  success  in  very  limited 

examinations,  but  not  for  eminence  in  learning,  or  for  literary  or 

scientific  fame  already  achieved ;   in  fact,  not  rarely  through  mere 

good  luck — ^if  there  are  any  who  reaUy  hold  these  opinions,  they  are 

^ther  very  confident  in  the  merits  or  utility  of  the  system  itself,  or 

'ihey  have  a  marvellous  faith  in  the  "  inviolable  rights"  of  property, 

^ir  they  greatly  overrate  the  favour  with  which  the  nation  in  general 

:^egards  the  institution  itself. 

The  plain  case,  then,  is  this — that  the  number  of  fellowships  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  at  least  ten  times  greater  than  the  number 
^yi  really  competent  men  who  can  be  found  among  the  very  limited 
:jnoU  of  students  in  the  Universities  themselves  to  fiU  them.     Nor  is 
-^ Jiis  statement  an  invidious  one ;  for  it  is  a  statistical  law,  such  as  we 
-MXMAy  see  fulfilled  in  all  large  public  schools,  that  hardly  half  a  dozen 
youths  of  real  genius  or  aptitude  for  learning  are  to  be  found  in  a 
of  as  many  hundreds.    If,  however,  the  institution  of  fellowships 
continue,  there  would  be  little  or  no  difficulty  in  finding  eminent 
to  hold  them,  if  once  we  could  break  through  that  inveterate 
ion  of  both  Universities,  that  the  fellowships  are  simply  held  in 
as  prizes  for  the  best  degrees  taken  by  their  own  students.   The 
t  error  of  this  theory  is,  that  it  assigns  a  reward  infinitely  too 
for  the  somewhat  mediocre  merits  on  which  it  is  apt  to  be  con- 
Once  break  through  this  narrow  and  self-interested  notion,  and 
into  the  world  without — ^not  for  classical  and  mathematical  men 
^fily — ^^e  have  enough  and  too  many  of  them  already ;  but  for  men 
^^^wi^picuous  throughout  Europe  for  their  science— the  Huxleys,  the 
^^•^X'^nns,  the  Murchisons,  the  Owens,  the  Lyells,  the  Tyndalls,  the 
^-'^xpenters,  the  Hookers  of  the  age — once  elect  into  the  vacant  fel- 
^^^"^^aliips  a  certain  proportion  (and  it  should  be  a  considerable  one)  of 
^^^^^<zi  of  this  class,  and  everything  is  changed.   Oxford  and  Cambridge 
"^^^^me  at  once  the  true  seats  of  national  greatness ;  ideas  are  inter- 
^^'^^Xiged;    science  finds  a  congenial  home;    men  of  letters  come 
*^*8^ther — ^their  presence,  their  conversation,  their  teaching,  direct 
J^d  indirect,  are  felt ;  progress  is  represented ;  the  labour  of  a  life 
J*®^oted  to  science  or  literature  is  justly  and  nobly  rewarded ;  we  no 
^**^8«r  meet,  in  the  streets  of  the  Universities  themselves,  grey-haired 
^'^^^  of  real  note  who  are  not  fellows,  because  they  happen  to  be  married, 
^  **  euperannuatedf ''  or  possibly  because  they  do  not  exactly  approve 
^  ^l^e  wording  of  this  or  that  article  of  the  Prayer-book,  or  because 
^!y  are  laymen,  and  the  statutes  of  such-and-such  a  college  require 
^^  the  fellows  should  be  in  orders.    It  is  too  late  now  to  lament 
^'^  80  eminent  a  man  as  the  late  Mr.  Hopkins  was  allowed  to  pass 
^^^7  unrewarded  by  the  University  to  which  he  had  devoted  the 
^^i^^ices  of  a  long  life ;  but  others  equally  eminent  in  science  are  still 
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excluded.  The  best  course  for  all  parties  would  be  to  sweep  aw» 
absolutely  and  for  ever  all  such  impediments  to  the  holding  of  felloii 
ships  as  celibacyi  religious  tests,  superannuation,  academical  atata 
or  even  membership — ^they  are  only  so  many  impedimenta  to  il 
spread  of  true  learning ;  to  look  onlff  at  the  question  whether  a  ma 
is,  or  even  promises  to  be,  sufficiently  eminent  in  any  branch  i 
learning  or  science  to  make  his  presence  in  the  acad^nio  body  desu 
able ;  and  if  so,  to  invite  him  to  reside,  by  giving  him  a  substantia 
motive  for  doing  so.  And  by  "  any  brandi''  I  mean  to  include  ever 
department  of  physics,  geology,  botany,  comparative  anatomy,  che 
mistry— even  music,  poetry,  history,  architecture,  modem  languagei 
Oriental,  Anglo-Saxon,  or  Celtic  literature  and  antiquities,  the  fin 
arts — all  should  be  represented.  How  different  a  body  a  Univendt 
woidd  then  be  it  requires  no  very  vivid  imagination  to  depict.  I 
would  indeed  become  a  community  of  illustrious  men,  oommandinj 
the  respect  not  of  England  only,  but  of  the  world. 

"  Yes,''  we  hear  it  now  said  from  a  hundred  voices  on  all  sides,  som 
of  them  very  loud  ones,  '*  and  a  very  nice  sort  of  Babel  we  should  hav 
of  it !  Why,  the  college  chapels  would  be  closed,  all '  sound  leaminj 
and  religious  education'  would  vanish ;  free-thinking  would  come  i 
like  a  deluge  and  swamp  us ;  the  character  and  use  of  XTniversitieB  a 
'nurseries  of  the  Church'  would  be  entirely  destroyed;*  patmt 
would  never  consent  to  send  their  sons  to  such  hot-beds  of  in£ 
delity,"  and  so  forth. 

Now,  one  cannot  answer  a  clamour,  for  clamourers  never  reason 
If  they  did,  they  would  calmly  and  dispassionately  argue  thus.  Th 
Universities,  by  accepting  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  virtoalb 
accepted  along  with  it  that  which  is  not,  as  some  fondly  dxeam,  ai 
accident,  but  was  firom  the  first  a  logical  neoessity  of  the  change^  i 
considerable  and  constantly  increasing  amount  both  of  disunion  am 
of  latitude  in  religious  opinions.  We  have  long  ago  found  out,  i 
we  are  honest  enough  to  confess  it,  that  acts  of  tmifbrmity,  an 
religious  penalties,  and  the  signing  of  tests,  are  powerless  for  pto 
dudng  any  real  union. 

Consequently,  if  the  present  system  necessarily  implies  so  much  o 
sufiferance  and  toleration  as  on  the  one  hand  to  secure  respect  for  th 
opinions  of  all,  and  on  the  other,  to  make  dogmatic  theologicfl 
teaching  neither  desirable  nor  even  possible  (which  is  notoriously  th 
case),  then  those  who  claim  and  exercise  the  greatest  latitude  undc 
their  own  formulas  are  bound  to  extend  an  equal  amount  of  it  t 
all  without  the  pale  of  those  formulas.  College  Fellows  do  not  noi 
really  agree  on  all  points  of  doctrine ;  their  unity  is  only  extenu 
and  {^parent ;  some  may  be  even  disposed  to  speculative  views  < 
truth,  or  what  is  invidiously  called  '^  free-thinking."  But  tibes 
man  meet  daily  at  a  common  table,  and  as  gentlemen  and  aohchf 
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do  not  interfere  with  or  cavil  at  the  private  opinions,  or  even  the 
openly  expressed  convictions,  of  those  who  may  be  sitting  on  the 
opposite  side  of  it.      Therefore  it  is  simply  ridiculous  and  very 
small-minded  to  anticipate  any,  even  the  least,  disturbance  of  social 
harmony  from  the  larger  range  and  scope  of  mind  and  learning 
which  we  have  advocated.     That  the  nation  will,  sooner  or  later, 
adopt  these  views,  appears  as  certain  as  that  there  is  a  sun  in  the 
Ay.    We  ought,  accordingly,  not  only  to  concede  with  good  grace 
'to  a  reasonable  demand,  but  even  for  our  own  sakes,  to  join  with  one 
^oioe  in  demanding  the  Magna  Gharta  of  academic  freedom.     Let 
^tery  College  he  at  full  liberty  to  elect  to  a  fellowship  for  any  given  term 
^2f  years  or  for  life  any  person  whatever  whom  it  may  judge  tcorthy  of  it. 
It  may  be  predicted,  with  the  greatest  confidence,  that  a  freer  inter- 
c^ouTse  between  the  rival  sects  and  parties  of  professing  Christians,  so 
£rom  increasing,  woidd  do  more  than  anything  to  remove,  under 
kindly  and  humanising  influences  of  a  common  education,  those 
^;ual  jealousies,  dislikes,  and  misrepresentations,  which  are  at  once 
sc^^mdal  to  and  a  satire  on  Christianity  itself.     At  present,  the  little 
ogical  reading  there  is  in  the  Universities  is  rigidly  Anglican, 
of  course,  wholly  one-sided.     These  go  forth  into  the  world, 
to  be  educated  and  to  teach  with  authority,  but  in  reality 
^Szxorant  of  every  phase  of  controversy,  every  aspect  of  ecclesiastical 
uity,  except  that  of  their  own  party,  which  they  are  taught  to 
the  orthodox  view.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  in  these  days  of 
cing  knowledge  and  (it  is  to  be  hoped)  more  genuine  love  of 
for  its  own  sake,  men  have  the  courage  to  read  and  the  power 
*^  'fchink  for  themselves,  their  sense  of  honesty  is  almost  sure  to  be 
y  tried.     The  conflict  between  interest  and  conviction  practi- 
_   has  but  one  issue;  conviction  is  stifled  and  interest  prevails. 
•'-*^^i:^  ought  to  be  no  such  motives  for  dishonesty  as  fellowships ;  and 
^^^^  would  not  be,  if  no  other  qualification  for  them  were  recognised, 
^'^^^^t  literary  merit. 

.    ^t  present  it  is  a  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  ancient  and 

^'^Portant  national  endowments  are  held  by  yotmg  curates  or  school- 

^*^ters  in  the  country ;  men  of  no  note  whatever,  but  who  have 

V^'^^ieasfully  "  read-up  "  a  certain  amount  of  book- work ;  men  who 

T^  liot  even  reside  at  all,  and  who  simply  draw  revenues,  for  which 

r^^*^  colleges  get  no  return  from  them.     It  is  perfectly  obvious,  and 

^      ia  vain  to  deny,  that  men  of  this  kind,  viz.,  rather  of  industry 

**^^*i  genius,  wiU  never  tend  to  throw  any  lustre  on  a  University,  or 

Xkiake  it  nationally  great.     And  yet  it  is  of  such  as  these  that  the 

^*^ority  at  least  of  the  governing  body  is  composed.      It  is  not 

^^*^erfiil,  therefore,  that  on  almost  all  occasions  they  give  votes 

^^'^inst  any  scheme  for  enlarging  and  extending  the  usefulness  of  the 

^^versities. 
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It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  all  high-class  learning,  all  science 
that  advances  truth  by  new  and  original  discoveries,  is  pursued  ^br  its 
own  sake,  atui  not  for  the  hope  of  reward ;  at  all  events,  of  any  mere 
pecuniary  or  mercenary  reward.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  kind 
of  learning,  though  generally  more  or  less  barren  in  its  results, 
which  is  pursued  in  the  first  instance  for  an  end  other  than  itself,, 
and,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  relaxed,  or  set  aside  when  that^ 
end  has  been  attained.  No  doubt,  even  such  learning  as  this  is  bettei* 
than  no  learning ;  and  the  utmost  perhaps  that  can  be  said  of  college 
fellowships  imder  the  present  system  is,  that  if  the  stimulus  which 
they  supply  were  withdrawn,  the  learning  of  the  average  or  second- 
rate  sort  would  be  proportionally  low.  The  fear  is  that  sublatis 
niudiorufn  pretiis  etiam  studia  peritura}  In  this  obvious  truth  we 
find  an  explanation  of  the  fact,  which  is  so  often  made  a  just 
matter  of  complaint,  or,  at  least,  of  regret,  that  out  of  so  many 
hundreds  of  Fellows  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  any  given  generation, 
it  is  difficult  to  name  even  a  dozen  who  have  a  fair  claim  to  the  title 
of  eminent  men.  England  is  not  naturally,  like  Germany,  a  learned 
country ;  our  society  is  not  a  learned  society,  our  conversations  are 
seldom  on  literature  or  science,  even  in  those  places  which,  like  the 
Universities,  are  supposed  to  foster  and  promote  both  the  studies 
themselves,  and  a  habit  of  mind  congenial  thereto.  As  a  general 
rule,  a  man  who  by  industry,  or  in  some  few  cases,  almost  by  good 
fortune,  has  attained  a  sufficiently  high  place  in  the  final  examina- 
tions to  entitle  him  to  a  fellowship,  is  disposed  to  rest  satisfied  with 
the  attainment  of  his  tcXoc.  It  is  a  great  chance  if  he  carries  his 
classics  or  his  mathematics  any  further,  although  as  a  college 
lecturer,  perhaps,  or  a  private  tutor,  he  may  keep  them  up  to  a 
certain  mark,  which  however  is  short  of  much  intellectual  exertion, 
and,  consequently,  of  much  original  research. 

It  appears  quite  obvious  that  in  any  large  college,  having  fifiy  or^ 
sixty  fellowships,  such  as  Trinity  at  Cambridge,  and  Magdalene  9,\M 
Oxford,  not  to  mention  others,  the  admixture  of  from,  six  to  tenc] 
Fellows  from  without,  t.^.,  selected  and  elected  from  the  non-academiea^ 
eminent  men  of  the  age,  and  bound  by  the  very  tenure  of  th^. 
fellowship  to  be  in  residence  for  one  term,  or  eight  weeks  in  th^^ 
year  at  the  least,  would  impart  a  new  tone  and  new  traditions  t»iZ 
the  whole  academic  system,  and  go  far  to  remove  the  reproach 
inertness  which  we  now  have  to  endure. 

Unfortunately,  even   the   sort  of  learning  that  is  taught 
perpetuated  by  the  traditions  of  the  place  is  just  that  which 
nation  now  sets  no  very  high  value  upon.     This  is  proved  co; 
clusively  by  the  fact  that  hardly  one  gentleman  of  fortune  in 

(1)  Tac.  Ann.,  zi  7. 
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thousand  thinks  of  sending  his  son  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge.     Why 
should  he  P    Surely  not  to  learn  boating  and  the  art  of  spending 
money.    But  a  body  of  Fellows  who  have  proved  themselves,  not  by 
local  examination   in  early  youth,  but  by  their  works,  their  dis- 
coveries, or  their  wide  and  accurate  information,  to  be  conversant 
with  those  sciences  and  that  philosophy  which  really  do  represent 
human  progress  and  all  the  great  social  questions  of  the  day — such 
a  body  of  men,  rewarded  by  fellowships,  and  occasionally  resident 
mth  tiie  rest  of  the  academic  body,  would  leaven  the  whole  mass,  and 
g^ut  to  shame  by  the  very  contrast  the  indolent  life  into  which,  it 
csannot  be  denied,  a  Fellow  is  but  too  apt  to  fall.     By  the  term  "  indo- 
Lcnt,"  it  is  not,  of  course,  meant  that  Fellows  are  positively  "  lazy ; " 
Hb  is  used  to  describe  the  pq,€rrwvri,  and  the  ^/a,  and  the  ro  awpaicruy, 
^hich  produce   such  small  fruits  either  literary  or  scientific,  and 
3ux>ugh  which  what  is    in   the  ideal  view  a  pio^  OefopnriKb^,  has 
lecome  little  better  than  a  /3(os  a7roXav<rrur($9.   To  represent  the  nation 
1  Any  marked  or  conspicuous  degree,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ought 
>    liave  at  least  ten  times  the  number  of  students  that  they  now 
^tz"sct.  Were  this  the  case,  and  if  the  fellowships  were  administered 
^  "We  have  suggested  above,  we  doubt  if  any  objection  on  the  part  of 
^o   3iatiou  would,  or  fairly  could,  be  raised  against  them.     Heform, 
^    x«  generally  the  case,  would  be  the  safeguard  of  the  institution 
*QXf  ,    But  the  notion  that  the  Universities  are  essentially  "  Church 
^^t;xtutions,''  and  thus  little  better  than  clerical  monopolies,  must  be 
l^g^ed  as  untenable  now.     They  were  so,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
England  was  one  in  religious  belief.     Nationality  must  now 
the  place  of  lost  imity.     Justice  demands  that  it  should,  and 
^o  issue  appears  to  us  to  be  inevitable. 

^  Ixideed,  regarded  as  places  of  education  for  a  clerical  life,  it  is  very 

*^cidt  to  conceive  any  schools  less  fitted  in  every  respect  than 

^^^rd  and  Cambridge.     If  such  an  education,  of  a  special  kind,  be 

e,  it  must  be  sought  for  in  diocesan  or  other  colleges  devoted 

'that  special  end.     Nothing  can  be  clearer,  than  that  the  only 

^Kiiit  in  which  the  mass  of  imdergraduates  take  any  real  or  heart- 

^^    interest,  is  boating  or  other  athletic  exercises.      We   cannot 

^ou^j.  jTj^Q^  jT^^Q  gentry,  who  will  flock  by  himdreds  of  thousands  to 

,  ^  ^  boat-race  on  the  Thames,  show  so  little  inclination  to  send  the 

/*^8  generation  under  their  own  control  to  Cambridge  or  Oxford, 

*^am  the  same  chivalrous,  but  not  eminently  useful,  accomplish- 

^^'^t.    Yet  this  is  the  characteristic — nay,  the  absorbing  amuse- 

^^*^t,  of  what  are  still  called  "  Church   IJniversities ; "  and  more 

^^^ige  still,  clergy,  and  even  bishops,  are  to  be  found  who  support 

^^  monstrous  anomaly — this  substitution  of  strength  for  intellect. 

^^  tihoee  without,  perhaps,  this  bent  and  bias  of  "  young  Oxford  and 

^^bridge  "  may  seem  as  healthy  as  it  is  natural.     To  those  within 
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it  18  but  too  well  known  how  large  a  part  of  the  tihaiigli.f8y  the 
interestSy  the  time,  the  energy,  even  the  means  of  the  mu-called 
stadentSy  it  engrosses.  Athletic  sports  are  becoming  more  and  more 
a  part  of  the  academic  course  of  education,  and  the  honours  thejr  an 
supposed  to  confer  are  beginning  to  be  accepted  as  such  both  within 
the  Universities  and  without.  They  are  recorded  in  the  daily  papers, 
and  applauded  in  Senate-house  and  Theatre. 

•Eyery  thinker,  and,  indeed,  every  honest  man,  must  feel  that  the 
moral  claims  of  the   Universities  to  be  exclusive  Church  institu- 
tions rest  on  a  mere  sophistry.     They  were  founded,  it  is  said,  by 
<< English  churchmen"  for  ''Church  purposes;"  English  church- 
men, therefore,  and  none  others,  have  a  right  to  them  now.     And 
this  is  seriously  pleaded,  either  because  men,  in  the  view  of  their 
interests,  have  come  to  believe  it,  or  because  it  is  necessary  in  defenc 
of  their  position  that  they  should  seem  to  believe  it.    This  assum] 
tion  of  the  identity  of  Churches  is  both  unfair  and  unreal ; 
because  the  old  founders  certainly  would  not  have  granted  it, 
their  representatives,  the  Homan  Catholics  of  to-day,  do  not  gran*i 
it ;  unreal,  because  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  two  Churches  are  ani 
nistic,  and  have  no  pretensions  to  be  one.    The  English  communio^=r« 
has  thrown  off  allegiance  to  the  faith  of  the  old  founders, 
tised  it  by  an  invidious  ism,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  local  sect,  and  th< 
conscious  of  its  weakness  in  not  representing  the  whole  nation, 
the  fedth  of  the  founders  undeniably  did,  defends  its  own  right 
the  Universities  on  the  weakest  of  all  grounds,  the  theologicaL 
would  be  far  more  reasonable  to  fall  back  on  the  plea  that  all  oorpoi 
tion  property  is  State  property,  and  that  at  present  the  State 
willed  that  the  Universities  shall  be  held  as  one  of  the  privileges.       ^ 
the  established  national  religion.    That  is  a  sound  argument ;  borfe     it 
is  looked  at  with  dislike,  because  the  same  State  which  wrongly  gcs.^^9 
it  to  a  part,  can  rightfully  give  it  to  the  whole  of  the  nation. 

It  is  needless  to  add,  that  the  very  name  "  University ''  is  no'^r^  « 
misnomer  that  bears  witness  to  the  real  objects  for  which  such  ins^^ 
tutions  were  meant.    There  must  be  something  wrong  about  medisev^ 
endowments  which  deny  by  their  present  application  the  Tery  meszx* 
ing  and  purport  of  their  origin.    And,  on  the  other  hand,  any  vie^vr 
lAfprimd  facie,  deserving  of  attention  which  would  restore  a  charact^^ 
that  has   been  lost   by  circumstances   not  perhaps  at  first  eotM-" 
templated,  but  rendered  inevitable  by  the  development  of  certain 
principles  and  the  natural  course  of  events. 

F.  A.  Palet. 


ON  "  TEE  RING  AND  TEE  BOOXr  ^ 

When  the  fiist  yolame  of  Mr.  Browning's  new  poem  came  before 
the  critical  tribunals^  public  and  private,  recognised  or  irrespon- 
sible, there  was  much  lamentation  even  in  quarters  where  a  manlier 
humour  might  have  been  expected,  oyer  the  poet's  choice  of  a 
iobject.  With  facile  largeness  of  censure,  it  was  pronounced  a 
ssurky  subject,  sordid,  unlorely,  morally  sterile,  an  ugly  leaf  out  of 
Mme  seventeenth-century  Italian  Newgate  Calendar.  One  hinted  in 
raui  that  wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children,  that  the  poet  must  be 
mated  to  judge  of  the  capacity  of  his  own  theme,  and  that  it  is  his 
onoeption  and  treatment  of  it  which  ultimately  justify  or  discredit 
is  choice.  Now  that  the  entire  work  is  before  the  world,  this  is 
lain,  and  it  is  admitted.  When  the  second  volume,  containing 
tts^e^pe  Caponsacchi,  appeared,  men  no  longer  found  it  sordid  or 
rly;  the  third,  with  Pampilia,  convinced  them  that  the  subject  was 
*,  after  all,  so  incurably  unlovely ;  and  the  fourth,  with  I%e  Pope, 
dL  the  passage  from  the  Friar's  sermon,  may  well  persuade  those 
lo  needed  persuasion,  that  moral  fruitfulness  depends  on  the 
i^t;er,  his  eye  and  hand,  his  vision  and  grasp,  more  than  on  the 
is  and  that  of  the  transaction  which  has  taken  possession  of  his 
^A^ination. 

Ite  truth  is,  we  have  this  long  while  been  so  debilitated  by 
^^torals,  by  graceful  presentation  of  the  Arthurian  legend  for 
^^'Wing-rooms,  by  idylls,  not  robust  and  Theocritean,  but  such  little 
ictures  as  might  adorn  a  ladies'  school,  by  verse  directly  didactic, 
^t  a  rude  inburst  of  air  from  the  outside  welter  of  human  realities 
^  ifcpt  to  spread  a  shock,  which  might  show  in  what  simpleton's 
**^idise  we  have  been  living.  The  little  ethics  of  the  rectory 
^^I'lour  set  to  sweet  music,  the  respectable  aspirations  of  the  senti- 
■^eutal  curate  married  to  exquisite  verse,  the  everlasting  glorifica- 
^**^  of  domestic  sentiment  in  blameless  princes  and  others,  as  if 
*^t  were  the  poet's  single  province  and  the  divinely-appointed  end 
^  <U1  art,  as  if  domestic  sentiment  included  and  summed  up  the 
^^Ude  throng  of  passions,  emotions,  strife,  and  desire  ;  all  this 
^^Hild  seem  to  be  turning  us  into  flat  valetudinarians.  Our  public  is 
^^KUining  to  measure  the  right  and  possible  in  art,  by  the  super- 
!^^  probabilitiee  of  life  and  manners  within  a  ten-mile  radius  of 
l^^^^ring  Cross.  Is  it  likely,  asks  the  critic,  that  Duke  Silva  would 
"^^e  done  this,  that  Fedalma  would  have  done  that  P    Who  shall 

^)  Tk$  Mmf  tmd  ths  Book.      By  Robist  Bbowkino.    4  Yob.    Loztdon:  Smith, 
4  Co.    186a— 9.    30«. 
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•appose  it  possible  that  Caponsaoolii  acted  thus,  that  Count  Guide 
was  possessed  by  devils  so  P     The  poser  is  triumphant,  because  the 
critic  is  tacitly  appealing  to  the  normal  standard   of  probabilities 
at  Bayswater  or  Glapham ;  as  a  man  who,  having  never  thought  o 
anything  mightier  or  more  turbulent  than  the  village  brook  o 
horse-pond,  would  most  effectively  disparage  all  stories  of  wrec! 
and  storm  on  the  great  main.     In  the  tragedy  of  Pompilia  we  a 
taken  far  from  the  serene  and  homely  region  in  which  some  of  ou^ 
teachers  would  fain  have  it  that  the  whole  moral  imiverse  can 
snugly  pent  up.    We  see  the  black  passions  of  man  at  their  black 
hate,  so  fierce,  imdiluted,  implacable,  passionate,  as  to  be  hard 
conception  by  our  simpler  northern  natures ;  cruelty,  so  vindicti 
subtle,  persistent,  deadly,  as  to  fill  us  with  a  pain  almost  too 
for  true  art  to  produce ;  greediness,  lust,  craft,  penetrating  a  wh 
stock  and  breed,  even  down  to  the  ancient  mother  of  '*  that  fell  ho 
of  hate," — 

The  gaunt  grey  nightmare  in  the  farthest  smoke, 

The  hag  that  gave  these  three  abortions  birth, 

Unmotherly  mother  and  tmwomanly 

Woman,  that  near  turns  motherhood  to  shame, 

Womanliness  to  loathing :  no  one  word. 

No  gesture  to  curb  cruelty  a  whit 

More  than  the  she-pard  thwarts  her  playsome  whelps 

Trying  their  milk-teeth  on  the  soft  o*  the  throat 

O*  the  first  fawn,  flung,  with  those  beseeching  eyes, 

Flat  in  the  covert !     How  should  she  but  couch. 

Lick  the  dry  lips,  unsheathe  the  blunted  claw. 

Catch  *twixt  her  placid  eyewinks  at  what  chance 

Old  bloody  half-forgotten  dream  may  flit. 

Born  when  herself  was  novice  to  the  taste, 

The  while  she  lets  youth  take  its  pleasure. — (iv.  40.) 

But,  then,  if  the  poet  has  lighted  up  for  us  these  grim  and  appaJ^^Kjng' 
depths,  he  has  not  failed  to  raise  us  too  into  the  presence  of  prcjg:^^^' 
tionate  loftiness  and  purity. 

Tantum  vertice  in  auras 
Aetherias  quantum  radice  in  Tartara  tendit. 

Like  the  gloomy  and  umbrageous  grove  of  which  the  Sibyl  spi!^^ 
to  the  pious  -Sneas,  the  poem  conceals  a  golden  branch  apd  gold^^^ 
leaves.      In  the  second  volume.  Guide,  servile  and  false,  is  foUo 
by  Caponsacchi,  as  noble  alike  in  conception  and  execution  as  an 
thing  that  Mr.  Browning  has  achieved.     In  the  third  volume,  (h 
austere  pathos  of  Pompilia's  tale  relieves  the  too  oppressive  jollity 
of  Don   Giacinto,  and  the   flowery  rhetoric  of  Bottini;    while 
the  fourth,  the  deep  wisdom,  justice,   and  righteous  mind  of  thi 
Pope,  reconcile  us  to  endure  the  sulphurous  whiff  from  the  pit 
the  confession  of  Guide,  now  desperate,  satanic,  and  naked.    Fro: 
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Hat  at  first  was  sheer  murk,  there  comes  out  a  long  procession  of 
uman  figures,  infinitely  various  in  form  and  thought,  in  character 
ad  act ;  a  group  of  men  and  women,  eager,  passionate,  indifferent ; 
aider  and  ravenous,  mean  and  noble,  hnmorou8  and  profound,  jovial 
iih  prosperity  or  half-dumb  with  misery,  skirting  the  central 
ragedy,  or  plunged  deep  into  the  thick  of  it,  passers-by  who  put  them- 
elyes  off  with  a  glance  at  the  surface  of  a  thing,  and  another  or  two 
^ho  dive  to  the  heart  of  it.  And  they  all  come  out  with  a  certain 
Ihakesperian  fulness,  vividness,  directness.  Above  all,  they  are 
very  one  of  them  frankly  men  and  women,  with  free  play  of  human 
/e  in  limb  and  feature,  as  in  an  antique  sculpture.  So  much  of 
odem  art,  in  poetry  as  in  painting,  runs  to  mere  drapery.  "I 
EUit,"  said  Lessing,  *^  that  there  is  also  a  beauty  in  drapery,  but  can 
l>e  compared  with  that  of  the  human  form  P  And  shall  he  who  can 
to  the  greater,  rest  content  with  the  less  ?  I  much  fear  that 
most  perfect  master  in  drapery  shows  by  that  very  talent  wherein 
"weakness  lies."  This  was  spoken  of  plastic  art,  but  it  has  a  yet 
r  meaning  in  poetic  criticism.  There  too,  the  master  is  he  who 
nts  the  natural  shape,  the  curves,  the  thews  of  men,  and  does 
labour  and  seek  praise  for  faithful  reproduction  of  the  mere 
drapery  of  the  hour,  this  or  another ;  who  gives  you  Hercules 
strife  with  Antaeus,  Laocoon  writhing  in  the  coils  of  the  divine 
E>«nt8,  the  wrestle  with  circumstance  or  passion,  with  outward 
tiny  or  inner  character,  in  the  free  outlines  of  nature  and  reality, 
L  not  in  the  outlines  of  a  dress-coat,  either  of  Victorian  or 
tliurian  time.  The  capacity  which  it  has  for  this  presentation, 
^rice  so  varied  and  so  direct,  is  one  reason  why  the  dramatic  form 
i-lcfi  as  the  highest  expression  and  measure  of  the  creative  power 
^lie  poet ;  and  the  extraordinary  grasp  with  which  Mr.  Browning 
*  availed  himself  of  this  double  capacity,  is  one  reason  why  we 
*^ild  reckon  the  Ring  and  the  Book  as  his  masterpiece. 
C^ne  may  say  this,  and  still  not  be  blind  to  the  faults  of  the  poem. 
^^y  persons  agree  that  they  find  it  too  long,  and  if  they  find  it  so, 
^'Xi.  for  them  it  is  too  long.  There  were  probably  some  among  the 
''^eloi  who  could  find  nothing  to  remark  about  Phidias's  famous 
^^e  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  except  that  it  was  monstrous  that  a  statue 
^^d  be  sixty  feet  high.  Others,  who  cannot  resist  the  critic's 
^ptation  of  believing  that  a  remark  must  be  true  if  it  only  look 
^te  and  specific,  vow  that  the  disclosure  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
*^ole  plan  and  plot  vitiates  subsequent  artistic  merit.  If  one 
**^xU)t  enjoy  what  comes,  for  knowing  beforehand  what  is  coming, 
•^^  objection  may  be  allowed  to  have  a  root  in  human  nature ;  but 
^^  two  things  might  perhaps  be  urged  on  the  other  side,  first,  that 
^  interest  of  the  poem  lies  in  the  development  and  presentation 
tf  character,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  many  sides  which  a  single 
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transaction  offiared  to  as  many  minds,  on  the  other ;   and  therefoi 

that  this  true  interest  could  not  be  marred  by  the  bare  statement  whi 

the  transaction  was  or,  baldly  looked  at,  seemed  to  be ;  and,  seconi 

that  the  poem  was  meant  to  find  its  reader  in  a  mood  of  ment 

repose,  ready  to  receive  the  poet's  impressions,  undisturbed  by  an 

agitating  curiosity  as  to  plot  or  final  outcome.    A  more  Talid  acoasi 

tion  touches  the  many  yerbal  perversities,  in  which  a  poet  has  le 

right  than  another  to  indulge.     The  compound  Latin  and  Englis 

of  Don  Giacinto,  notwithstanding  the  fun  of  the  piece,  still  grows 

burden  to  the  flesh.   Then  there  are  harsh  and  formless  lines,  bursts  < 

metrical  chaos,  from  which  a  writer's  dignity  and  self-respect  ougl 

surely  to  be  enough  to  preserve  him.  Again,  there  are  passages  marke 

by  a  coarse  violence  of  expression  that  is  nothing  short  of  barbaroi 

(for  instance,  ii.  190,  or  245).    The  only  thing  to  be  said  is,  that  il 

countrymen  of  Shakespeare  have  had  to  learn  to  forgive  terrible  i^ 

couthnesses,  blunt  outrages  on  form  and  beauty,  to  fine  creative  geni^ 

If  only  one  could  be  sure  that  readers,  imschooled  as  too  many  ^ 

to  love  the  simple  and  elevated  beauty  of  such  form  as  Sophocles 

Comeille  gives,  would  not  think  the  worst  fault  the  chief  virtue,  ^ 

confound  the  poet's  uncouthnesses  with  his  admirable  originality. 

is  certain  that   in  Shakespeare's  case,  his  defects  are   constaxii 

fastened  upon,  by  critics  who  have  never  seriously  studied  the  fan 

of  dramatic  art  except  in  the  literature  of  England,  and  extolled 

instances  of  his  characteristic  mightiness.     It  may  well  be,  therefox 

that  the  grotesque  caprices  which  Mr.  Browning  unfortimately  p^ 

mits  to  himself  may  find  misguided  admirers,  or,  what  is  worse,  er^E 

imitators.      It  would  be  most  unjust,  however,  while  making  d^ 

mention  of  these  things,  to  pass  over  the  dignity  and  splendour  ^ 

the  verse  in  a  great  number  of  places,  where  the  intensity  of  tk^ 

writer's  mood  finds  worthy  embodiment  in  a  sustained  gravity  an^ 

vigour  and  finish  of  diction  not  to  be  surpassed.     The  concluding 

lines  of  the    Caponmcchi  (comprising  the  last  page  of  the  secon  - 

volume),  the  appeal  of  the  Greek  poet  in  The  Pope,  one  or  two  pai^ 

sages  in  the  first  Chiido  {e,  g,  vol.  ii.,  p.  156,  from  line  1,957),  anP 

the  close  of  the  Pompiiia,  ought  to  be  referred  to  when  one  wishes  t^ 

know  what  power  over  the  instrument  of  his  art  Mr.  Browning 

might  have   achieved,   if  he   had  chosen  to   discipline  himself  i^ 

instrumentation. 

When  all  is  said  that  can  bo  said  about  the  violences  which  frooi 
time  to  time  invade  the  poem,  it  remains  true  that  the  compleftp 
work  affects  the  reader  most  powerfully  with  that  wide  unity  oi 
impression  which  it  is  the  highest  aim  of  dramatic  art,  and  perhaps 
of  all  art,  to  produce.  After  we  have  listened  to  all  the  whimsicatf 
dogmatising  about  beauty,  to  all  the  odious  cant  about  morbid  ana-< 
tomy,  to  all  the  well-deserved  reproach  for  imforgivable  perversities! 
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i  phrase  and  outrageB  on  rliyihin,  there  is  left  to  us  tlie  consciousness 
hat  a  striking  human  transaction  has  been  seized  hy  a  vigorous  and 
ffofoimd  imaginatian,  that  its  many  diverse  threads  have  been 
nDOUght  into  a  single  rich  and  many-coloured  web  of  art^  in  which 
re  may  see  traced  for  us  the  labyrinths  of  passion  and  indifference, 
tnpidity  and  crafb,  prejudice  and  chance,  along  which  truth  and 
ostice  have  to  find  a  devious  and  doubtful  way.  The  transaction 
toelf,  luiid  and  fuliginous,  is  secondary  to  the  manner  of  its  handlix:^ 
nd  presentment  We  do  not  derive  our  sense  of  unity  from  the 
ingleness  and  completeness  q{  the  horrid  tragedy,  so  much  .as  frosi 
he  power  with  which  its  own  iciroumstances  as  they  happened,  the 
nmours  which  clustered  about  it  from  the  minds  of  men  without^ 
he  many  moods,  fancies,  dispositions,  which  it  for  the  moment  brought 
mt  into  light,  playing  round  the  &ct,  the  half-sportive  flights  with 
irhich  lawyers,  judges,  quidnuncs  of  the  street,  darted  at  conviotion 
uid  snatched  hap-hazard  at  truth*  are  all  wrought  together  into  tme 
•df-suffioient  and  compacted  sha^. 

But  this  shape  is  not  beautiful,  and  the  end  of  art  is  beauty? 
Verbal  fanaticiam  is  always  perplexing,  and,  rubbing  my  eyes,  I 
■k  whether  then  beauty  means  anything  more  than  suoh  an  arranjp^ 
lent  and  disposition  of  the  parts  of  the  work  as,  ^st  kindling  a 
neat  variety  of  dispersed  emotions  and  thoughts  in  ihe  mind  of 
<e  spectator,  finally  concentrates  them  in  a  single  mood  of  joyoui^, 
i,  meditative,  or  interested  delight.  The  sculptor,  the  paintei;, 
d.  the  musician,  have  each  their  special  means  of  producing  this 
^H  and  superlative  impression;  each  is  bound  by  the  strictly 
uted  capability  in  this  direction  and  in  that  of  the  medium  in 
^oh  he  works.  In  poetry  it  is  because  they  do  not  peroeive 
'W  much  more  manifold  and  varied  are  the  means  of  reaching 
^  end  than  in  the  other  expressions  of  art,  that  people  insist  each 
Km  some  particular  quiddity  which,  entering  into  compositiox^ 
Ekx^e  constitutes  it  genuinely  poetic,  beautiful,  or  artistic.  Pressing 
^  definition,  you  never  get  much  further  than  that  each  given 
Uddity  means  a  certain  TVliatness.  This  is  why  poetical  criticism  is 
'^^ftUy  so  little  catholic.  A  man  remembers  that  a  poem  in  one 
^le  has  filled  him  with  consciousness  of  beauty  and  delight.  Why 
^'^^lude  that  this  style  constitutes  the  one  access  to  the  same  im- 
^^^•aion  ?  Why  not  rather  perceive  that,  to  take  contemporaries, 
•^  beauty  of  Thyrsis  is  mainly  produced  by  a  fine  suffusion  of  delicately- 
*^ed  emotion;  that  of  Atalanta  by  splendid  and  barely  rivalled 
""^^^  of  verse ;  of  In  Memoriam  by  its  ordered  and  harmonious  pre- 
station of  a  sacred  mood ;  of  the  Spanish  Gypsy ,  in  the  parts  where 
^^ches  beauty,  by  a  sublime  ethical  passion ;  of  the  Earthly  Paradise, 
^  Bweet  and  simple  reproduction  of  the  spirit  of  the  yoimger- 
Wted  times  P    There  are  poems  by  Mr.  Browning  in  which  it  is 

aa2 
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difficult,  or,  let  us  frankly  say,  impossible,  for  most  of  us  at  all 
events  and  as  yet,  to  discover  the  beauty,  or  shape.  But  if  beauty 
may  not  be  denied  to  a  work  which,  aboimding  in  many-coloured 
scenes  and  diverse  characters,  in  vivid  image  and  frank  portraiture, 
wide  reflection  and  multiform  emotion,  does  further,  by  a  broad 
thread  of  thought  running  imder  all,  bind  these  impressions  into 
one  supreme  and  elevated  conviction,  then  assuredly,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  this  passage  or  that,  that  episode  or  the  other,  the 
first  volume  or  the  third,  we  may  not  deny  that  the  Ring  and  the 
Booky  in  its  perfection  and  integrity,  fully  satisfies  the  conditions  o: 
artistic  triumph.  Are  we  to  ignore  the  grandeur  of  a  colossal  statue^^ 
and  the  nobility  of  the  human  conceptions  which  it  embodies,  becaus^^ 
hero  and  there  we  notice  a  flaw  in  the  marble,  a  blemish  in  its  colo 
a  jagg^  slip  of  the  chisel  ?  '•'  It  is  not  force  of  intellect,"  a  fin 
writer  has  said,  "  which  causes  ready  repulsion  from  the  aberratio 
and  eccentricities  of  greatness,  any  more  than  it  is  force  of  visi 
that  causes  the  eye  to  explore  the  warts  in  a  face  bright  with  hu 
expression ;  it  is  simply  the  negation  of  high  sensibilities." 

Then,  it  is  asked  by  persons  of  another  and  difierently  rigo 
temper,  whether,  as  the  world  goes,  the  subject,  or  its  treatm 
either,  justifies  us  in  reading  some  twenty-one  thousand  and  seveiv^ 
five  lines,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  any  direct  tendency  to  m^ 
us  better  or  to  improve  mankind.  This  objection  is  an  old  en^-^^. 
with  a  new  face,  and  need  not  detain  us,  though  perhaps  the  c«mcfe 
and  incessant  application  of  a  narrowly  moral  standard,  thoroug-JbJjr 
misunderstood,  is  one  of  the  intellectual  dangers  of  our  time, 
may  now  and  again  hear  a  man  of  really  masculine  character  confk 
that  though  he  loves  Shakespeare  and  takes  habitual  delight  in 
works,  he  cannot  see  that  he  was  a  particularly  moral  writer.  Tlx** 
is  to  say,  Shakespeare  is  never  directly  didactic ;  you  can  no  mo^r© 
get  a  system  of  morals  out  of  his  writings,  than  you  can  get  8uct»- 
system  out  of  the  writings  of  the  ever-searching  Plato.  But,  if 
must  be  quantitative,  one  great  creative  poet  probably  exerts  ^ 
nobler,  deeper,  more  permanent  ethical  influence  than  a  dor^^ 
generations  of  professed  moral  teachers,  including  under  the  latt:^^^ 
head  such  poets,  too,  as  forgetful  of  their  earlier  skill,  now  strum 
dolefiiUy  forth  the  tracts  in  polished  verse  of  blameless  Arthurs 
prodigious  Enochs.  It  is  a  commonplace  to  the  wise,  and  an  ev^ 
lasting  puzzle  to  the  foolish,  that  direct  inculcation  of  morals  sho 
invariably  prove  so  powerless  an  instrument,  so  futile  a  method.  ^^^"  •■ 
though  one  should  wonder  why  flower-stems  stuck  into  the  casc^- 
earth  must  droop  and  perish.  The  truth  is  that*  nothing  can 
more  powerfully  efficacious  from  the  moral  point  of  view  than 
exercise  of  an  exalted  creative  art,  stirring  within  the  intellige 
of  the  spectator  active  thought  and  curiosity  about  many  types 
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character  and  many  changeful  issues  of  conduct  and  fortune,  at  once 
enlarging  and  eleyating  the  range  of  his  reflections  on  mankind, 
ever  kindling  his  sympathies  into  the  warm  and  continuous  glow 
which  purifies  and  strengthens  nature,  and  fills  men  with  that  love  of 
humanity  which  is  the  best  inspirer  of  virtue.  Is  not  this  why 
music,  too,  is  to  be  counted  supreme  among  moral  agents,  soothing 
disorderly  passion  by  diving  down  into  the  hidden  deeps  of  character 
where  there  is  no  disorder,  and  touching  the  diviner  mind  ?  Given 
a  certain  rectitude  as  well  as  vigour  of  intelligence,  then  whatever 
stimulates  the  fancy,  expands  the  imagination,  enlivens  meditation 
upon  the  great  human  drama,  is  essentially  moral.  Shakespeare  does 
all  this,  as  if  sent  Iris-like  from  the  immortal  gods,  and  the  Ritig  and 
the  JBook  has  a  measure  of  the  same  incomparable  quality. 

There  is  a  profound  and  moving  irony  in  the  structure  of  the 
poem.  Any  other  human  transaction  that  ever  was,  tragic  or  comic 
or  plain  prosaic,  may  be  locked  at  in  a  like  spirit.  As  the  world's 
talk  bubbled  around  the  dumb  anguish  of  Pompilia,  the  cruelty 
and  hate  of  Quido,  so  it  does  around  the  hourly  tragedies  of  all  times 
and  places. 

"  The  instinctive  theorizing  whence  a  fact 
Looks  to  the  eye  as  the  eye  likes  the  look." — 

"  Vibrations  in  the  general  mind 
At  depth  of  deed  already  out  of  reach." — 

"  Live  fact  deadened  down, 
Talked  over,  bruited  abroad,  whispered  away  : " — 

if  "We  reflect  that  these  are  the  conditions  which  have  marked  the 

foi-znation  of  all  the  judgments  that  we  hold  by,  and  which  are 

vivid  in  operation  and  effect  at  this  hour,  the  deep  irony  and  the 

^^pressive  meaning  of  the  poem  are  both  obvious  : — 

So  learn  one  lesson  hence 
Of  many  which  whatever  lives  should  teach, 
This  lesson  that  our  human  speech  is  naught. 
Our  human  testimony  false,  our  fame 
And  human  estimation  words  and  wind. — (iv.  234). 

It  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Browning  that  he  thus  casts  the  moral 
^  M«  piece  in  an  essentially  intellectual  rather  than  an  emotional 
lOTm,  appealing  to  hard  judgment  rather  than  to  imaginative  sensi- 
*^ty-  Another  living  poet  of  original  genius,  of  whom  we  have 
laucli  right  to  complain  that  he  gives  us  so  little,  ends  a  poem  in 
*y^  or  three  lines  which  are  worth  quoting  here  for  the  illustra- 
^^  they  afford  of  what  has  just  been  said  about  Mr.  Browning : — 

Ah,  what  dusty  answer  gets  the  soul, 
When  hot  for  certainties  in  this  our  life ! — 
In  tragic  hints  here  see  what  evermore 
Moves  dark  as  yonder  midnight  ocean's  force. 
Thundering  like  ramping  hosts  of  warrior  horse, 
To  throw  that  faint  diin  line  upon  the  shore  ?  ^ 

(1)  Mr.  George  Meredith's  Modem  Lovt, 
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This  ia  imaginatiye  and  sympathetic  in  thonght  as  well  as  exp 
flion,  and  the  truth  and  the  image  enter  the  writer's  mind  toget 
the  one  by  the  other.      The  lines  convey  poetic  sentiment  rat 
than  reasoned  truth ;  while  Mr.  Browning's  close  would  be  no  n 
epilogue  to  a  scientific  essay  on  history,  or  a  treatise  on  the  error 
the  human  understanding  and  the  inaccuracy  of  human  opinion 
judgment.     This  is  the  common  note  of  his  highest  work ;   1: 
thought  and  reason  illustrating  themselves  in  dramatic  circumsta: 
and  the  thought  and  reason  are  not  wholly  fused,  but  exist  a] 
and  irradiate  with  fiir-shooting  beams  the  moral  confusion  of 
tragedy.    This  is,  at  any  rate,  emphatically  true  of  The  Iting-  and 
B&ok.    The  fulness  and  variety  of  creation,  the  amplitude  of 
play  and  shifting  of  characters  and  motive  and  mood,  are  absola 
unforced,  absolutely  uninterfered  with  by  the  artificial  exigencie 
ethical  or  philosophic  purpose.     There  is  the  purpose,  full-giD 
dear  in  outline,  unmistakeable  in  significance.    But  the  just  ] 
prieties  of  place  and  season  are  rigorously  observed,  because 
Browning,  like  every  other  poet  of  his  quality,  has  exuberant 
adequate  delight  in  mere  creation,  simple  presentment,  and  reti 
to  bethink  him  of  the  meaning  of  it  all  only   by-and-by.      ' 
pictures  of  Guido,  of  Pompilia,  of  Caponsacchi,  of  Dominus  £ 
cinthus  de  Archangelis,  of  Pope  Innocent,  are  each  of  them 
and  adequate,  as  conceptions  of  eharacter  in  active  manifestat 
apart  from  the  truth  which  the  whole  composition  is  mean 
illustrate,  and  which  clothes  itself  in  this  most  excellent  drama. 

The  scientific  attitude  of  the  intelligence  is  almost  as  marki 
visible  in  Mr.  Browning  as  the  strength  of  his  creative  power, 
lesson  of  The  Ring  and  the  Book  is  perhaps  as  nearly  positive  as  a 
thing  poetic  can  be.  It  is  true  that  ultimately  the  drama  ends  in  a  ^ 
dication  of  what  are  called  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  if  indeed  pe< 
are  willing  to  put  themselves  off  with  a  form  of  omnipotent  jus 
which  is  simply  a  partial  retribution  inflicted  on  the  monster,  w 
torture  and  butchery  fall  upon  victims  more  or  less  absolutely  bla 
less.  As  if  the  fact  of  punishment  at  length  overtaking  the  gu 
Franceschini  were  any  vindication  of  the  justice  of  that  assui 
providence  which  had  for  so  long  a  time  awarded  punishment 
more  harsh  to  the  innocent  Pompilia.  So  far  as  you  can  be  coni 
with  the  vindication  of  a  justice  of  this  less  than  equivocal  qual 
the  sight  of  the  monster  brought  to  tbe 

dose  fetid  cell. 
Where  the  hot  vapour  of  an  agony, 
Struck  into  drops  on  the  0(^  wall,  nus  down 
Horrible  worms  made  out  of  sweat  and  tears,— 

may  in  a  sense  prove  satisfactory  enough.     But  a  man  must  be  y 
dull  who  in  reading  the  poem  does  not  perceive  that  the  very  sf 
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of  1^  points  to  the  thousand  hazards  which  even  this  thrum  and  frag- 

inorxt  of  justice  had  to  run  in  saving  itself  and  bringing  about  such 

pax*t^i£tlly  righteous  consummxition  as  destiny  permits.     True  opinion 

far^s    yet  more  perilously.     Salf-^Itome,  the  Other  Salf-JRome^  the 

Ter'tium  Quid,  which  is  perhaps  most  masterly  and  finished  of  the 

three,  show  us  how  ill  truth  sifts  itself,  to  how  many  it  never  comes 

at  oJLly  how  blurred,  confused,  next  door  to  false,  it  is  figured  even  to 

those  who  seize  it  by  the  hem  of  the  garment.     We  may,  perhaps, 

ysL^WTOL  over  the  intermingled  Latin  and  law  of  Arcangeli,  in  spite  of 

th.e  Ixximour  of  parts  of  it,  and  over  the  vapid  floweriness  of  his  rival ; 

l>ixt;  for  all  that,  we  are  touchjed  keenly  by  the  irony  of  the  methods  by 

'wlxicli  the  two  professional  truth-sifters  are  made  to  darken  counsel 

'words,  and  make  skilful  sport  of  life  and  fact.     The  whole  poem 

parable  of  the  feeble  and  half-hopeless  struggle  which  truth  has 

'to  Tnake  against  the  ways  of  the  world.     That  in  this  particular  case 

liinxtili  and  justice  did  win  some  pale  sort  of  victory  does  not  weaken 

'tlie  force  of  the  lesson.     The  victory  was  such  and  so  won  as  to  stir 

in  ixa  awful  thoughts  of  fatal  risks  and  ceotain  defeats,  of  falsehood  a 

thousand  times  clasped  for  truth,  of  fact  a  thousand  times  banished 

for  fancy: — 

Because  Fompilia's  purity  prevails, 

Conclude  you,  all  truth  Iziumplis  in  the  end  ? 

So  might  those  old  inhabitants  of  the  ark, 

Witnessing  haply  their  dove's  safe  return, 

Pronounce  there  was  no  danger  all  the  while 

0*  l^e  deluge,  to  the  creature's  counterparts,  . 

Aught  that  beat  wing  i'  the  world,  was  white  or  soft, — 

And  that  the  lark,  the  thrush,  the  culver  too, 

Might  equally  have  traversed  air,  found  earth. 

And  brought  back  olive-branch  in  unharmed  biU. 

Methinks  I  hear  the  Patriarch's  warning  voice^ — 

'  Though  this  one  breast,  by  miracle,  return. 

No  wave  rolls  by,  in  all  the  waste,  but  bears 

Within  it  some  dead  dove-like  thing  as  dear, 

Beauty  made  blank  and  harmlessness  destroyed! '— (iv.  218.) 

Y^»  to  take  another  simile  from  the  same  magnificent  passage,  in 
^^*^^lx  the  fine  dignity  of  the  verse  fitly  matches  the  deep  truth  of 
^^®  pxeacher^s  monitions : — 

Bomans  !    An  elder  race  possessed  your  land 
Long  ago,  and  a  false  faith  lingered  still. 
As  shades  do^  though  the  morning-star  be  out. 
Doubtless,  some  pagan  of  the  twilight  diay 
Has  often  pointed  to  a  cavem>mouth, 
Obnoxious  to  beholders,  hard  by  Borne, 
And  said, — ^nor  he  a  bad  man,  no,  nor  fool,— 
Only  a  man,  so,  blind  like  all  his  mates,-— 
*  Here  skulk  in  safety,  lurk,  defying  law, 
The  devotees  to  execrable  creed. 
Adoring — ^with  what  culture  .  .  Jove,  avert 
Thy  vengeance  from  us  worshippers  of  thee  T  :  • 
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What  rites  obscene — ^their  idol-god,  an  Ass ! ' 
So  went  the  word  forth,  so  acceptance  found, 
So  century  re-echoed  century, 
Cursed  the  accursed, — and  so,  from  sire  to  son. 
You  Bomans  cried  '  The  offscourings  of  our  race 
Corrupt  within  the  depths  there :  fitly,  fiends 
Perform  a  temple-service  o*er  the  dead : 
Child,  gather  garment  round  thee,  pass  nor  pry ! ' 
So  groaned  your  generations :  till  the  time 
Grew  ripe,  and  lightning  hath  reyealod,  belike, — 
^  Thro*  crevice  peeped  into  by  curious  fear, — 

Some  object  even  fear  could  recognize 
r  the  place  of  spectres ;  on  the  illumined  wall, 
To-wit,  some  nook,  tradition  talks  about. 
Narrow  and  short,  a  corpse's  length,  no  more : 
And  by  it,  in  the  due  receptacle. 
The  little  rude  brown  lamp  of  earthenware, 
The  cruse  was  meant  for  flowers,  but  held  the  blood, 
The  rough-scratched  palm-branch,  and  the  legend  left 
Pro  Chriato,    Then  the  mystery  lay  dear : 
The  abhorred  one  was  a  martyr  all  the  time, 
A  saint  whereof  earth  was  not  worthy.    What  ? 
Do  you  continue  in  the  old  belief? 
Where  blackness  bides  unbroke,  must  devils  be  ? 
Is  it  so  certain,  not  another  cell 
O*  the  myriad  that  make  up  the  catacomb. 
Contains  some  saint  a  second  flash  would  show  ? 
Will  you  ascend  into  the  light  of  day 
And,  having  recognized  a  martyr's  shrine. 
Go  join  the  votaries  that  gape  around 
Each  vulgar  god  that  awes  the  market-place  P — (iv.  219). 

With  less  impetuosity  and  a  more  weightily  reasoned  argument  tl 

Pope  confronts  the  long  perplexity  and  entanglement  of  circumstance^^ 

with  the  fatuous  optimism  which  insists  that  somehow  justice  and  virtu^^^ 

do  rule  in  the  world.     Consider  all  the  doings  at  Arezzo,  before  an»X^ 

after  the  consummation  of  the  tragedy.     What  of  the  Aretine  arch*  ^ 

bishop,  to  whom  Pompilia  cried  "  Protect  me  from  the  fiend !" — 

*'  No,  for  thy  Guide  is  one  heady,  strong, 

Dangerous  to  disquiet :  let  him  bide  I 

Ho  needs  some  bone  to  mumble,  help  amuse 

The  darkness  of  his  den  with :  so,  the  fawn 

Which  limps  up  bleeding  to  my  foot  and  lies, 

— Come  to  me,  daughter, — thus  I  throw  him  back  I " 

Then  the  monk  to  whom  she  went,   imploring  him  to  write         ^ 
Rome : — 

He  meets  the  first  cold  sprinkle  of  the  world 
iVnd  shudders  to  the  marrow,  *  Save  this  child  P 
Oh,  my  superiors,  oh,  the  Archbishop  here ! 
Who  was  it  dared  lay  hand  upon  the  ark 
His  betters  saw  fall  nor  put  finger  forth  ?* 

Worst  of  all,  the  Convent  of  the  Convertites,  women  to  whom  ^^he 

was  consigned  for  help. 

They  do  help ;  they  are  prompt  to  testify 

To  her  pure  life  and  saintly  dying  days. 

She  dies,  and  lo,  who  seemed  so  poor,  proves  zioh  I 
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What  does  the  body  that  lives  through  helpfulness 

To  women  for  Christ's  sake  ?    The  kiss  turns  bite, 

The  dove's  note  changes  to  the  crow's  cry :  judge  ! 

'  Seeing  that  this  our  Convent  claims  of  right 

What  goods  belong  to  those  we  succour,  be 

The  same  proved  women  of  dishonest  life, — 

And  seeing  that  this  Trial  made  appear 

Pompilia  was  in  such  predicament, — 

The  Convent  hereupon  pretends  to  said 

Succession  of  Pompilia,  issues  writ, 

And  takes  possession  by  the  Fisc's  advice.' 

Such  is  their  attestation  to  the  cause 

Of  Christ,  who  had  one  saint  at  least,  they  hoped : 

But,  is  a  title-deed  to  filch,  a  corpse 

To  slander,  and  an  infant-heir  to  cheat  ? 

Christ  must  give  up  his  gains  then !    They  unsay 

All  the  fine  speeches, — who  was  saint  is  whore. 

I;  wonderful  if  his  review  of  all  the  mean  and  dolorous  circum- 
this  cycle  of  wrong  brings  the  Pope  face  to  face  with  the 
rable  problem  for  the  Christian  believer,  the  keystone  of  the 
of  religious  doubt  and  despair,  through  which  the  courageous 
needs  pass  to  creeds  of  reason  and  life.  Where  is  "the 
'  decisive  change,  the  immeasurable  metamorphosis''  in 
)rth  that  should  in  some  sort  justify  the  consummate  price 
been  paid  for  man  these  seventeen  hundred  years  before  P 

Had  a  mere  adept  of  the  Eosy  Cross 
Spent  his  life  to  consummate  the  Qreat  Work, 
Would  not  we  start  to  see  the  stuff  it  touched 
Yield  not  a  grain  more  than  the  vulgar  got 
By  the  old  smelting-process  years  ago  ? 
If  this  were  sad  to  see  in  just  the  sage 
Who  should  profess  so  much,  perform  no  more, 
What  is  it  when  suspected  in  that  Power 
Who  undertook  to  make  and  made  the  world, 
Devised  and  did  effect  man,  body  and  soul. 
Ordained  salvation  for  them  both,  and  yet  .  .  . 
Well,  is  the  thing  we  see,  salvation  ? 

dn  that  by  whatever  other  deficiencies  it  may  be  marked  the 
the  Book  is  blameless  for  the  most  characteristic  of  all  the 
Jigs  of  contemporary  verse,  a  grievous  sterility  of  thought. 
P  Because  sterility  of  thought  is  the  blight  struck  into  the 
men  by  timorous  and  halt-footed  scepticism,  by  a  half- 
Iread  of  what  chill  thing  the  truth  might  prove  itself,  by 
reluctance  or  moral  incapacity  to  carry  the  faculty  of  poetic 
jr  the  whole  field  ;  and  because  Mr.  Browning's  intelligence, 
her  hand,  is  masculine  and  courageous,  moving  cheerfully 
lid  eartb  of  an  articulate  and  defined  conviction,  and  careful 
it  realities  from  the  conception  of  the  great  drama,  merely 
unsightly  to  the  too  fastidious  eye,  or  jarring  in  the  ear,  or 
ly  perplexing  to  faith  or  understanding.  It  is  this  resolute 
tor  and  grip  of  fact  which  is  at  the  root  of  his  distinguishing 
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fruitfulness  of  thought,  and  it  is  exuberance  of  thought,  spontaneous 
well-marked,  and  sapid,  that  keeps  him  out  of  poetical  preaching,  oi 
the  one  hand,  and  mere  making  of  muuc,  on  the  other.  Kegret  as  wi 
may  the  fantastic  rudeness  and  unscrupulouft  barbarisms  into  which  Mi 
Browning's  art  too  often  falls,  and  find  what  fault  we  may  with  hi 
method,  let  us  ever  remember  how  much  he  haa  to  say,  and  hoi 
effectively  he  communicates  the  shock  of  new  thought  which  wa 
first  imparted  to  him  by  the  vivid  conception  of  a  large  and  far 
reaching  story.  The  value  of  the  thought,  indeed,  is  not  to  b 
measured  by  poetic  tests  ;  but  still  the  thought  has  poetic  value,  too 
for  it  is  this  which  has  stirred  in  the  writer  that  keen  yet  impersona 
interest  in  the  actors  of  his  story  and  in  its  situations  which  is  one  o 
the  most  certain  notes  of  true  dramatic  feeling,  and  which  therefon 
gives  the  most  imfailing  stimulus  to  the  interest  of  the  appreciativ< 
reader. 

At  first  sight  the  Ring  and  the  Book  appears  to  be  absolutely  want 
ing  in  that  grandeur  which,  in  a  composition  of  such  enormoc 
length,  criticism  musk  pronounce  to  be  a  fundamental  and  indispea 
sable  element.  In  an  ordinary  way  this  effect  of  grandeur  is  pf^ 
duced  either  by  some  heroic  action  surrounded  by  circumstances 
worthy  stateliness,  as  in  the  finest  of  the  Greek  plays ;  or  as  in  Par^ 
disc  Lost  by  the  presence  of  personages  of  majestic  sublimity 
bearing  and  association ;  or  as  in  Fatist  or  Samlet  by  the  stupendc3 
moral  abysses  which  the  poet  discloses  fitfully  on  this  side  and  tli.: 
None  of  these  things  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  Ming  and  the  Book,  117 
action  of  Caponsacchi,  though  noble  and  disinterested,  is  hare 
heroic  in  the  highest  dramatic  sense,  for  it  is  not  much  more  tb 
the  lofty  defiance  of  a  conventionality,  the  contemfdated  penaJ 
being  only  small ;  not,  for  example,  as  if  life  or  ascertained  hajp] 
ness  had  been  the  fixed  or  even  probable  price  of  his  magnaniii&<= 
enterprise.  There  was  no  marching  to  the  stake,  no  deliber* 
encountering  of  the  mightier  risks,  no  volimtary  submission  to 
lifelong  endurance.  True,  this  came  in  the  end^  but  it  was  on  ^ 
imforeseen,  and  one,  therefore,  not  to  be  associated  with  the  fi^ 
conception  of  the  original  act.  Besidesy  €hddo  is  so  saturated 
hateful  and  ignoble  motive  as  to  fill  the  sarroanding  air 
influences  that  preclude  heroic  association.  It  has  been  said  of  ^ 
great  men  to  whom  the  Byzantine  empire  once  or  twioe  gave  bif^ 
that  even  their  fame  has  a  curiously  tami^Md  «ir,  as  if  &at  too  hM 
been  touched  by  the  evil  breath  of  th^  times.  And  in  like  maDi^ 
we  may  say  of  Ouido  Franceschini  that  he  was  sudi  that  eves  '^ 
have  touched  him  in  the  w»y  of  resistanee  detracts  from  pure  heretf^ 
Perhaps  the  same  consideration  explains  the  ocmiparative  dMqpponH' 
ment  which  most  people  seem  to  haive  fett  wdAi  PmnpUm  i&  like  tiii^ 
▼olxune.  Again,  th«:e  is  nothing  which  can  be  rigktijr  eaUed  sqe^ 
«f  ohavactear  Tisible  in  one  perseaage  or  aaotlwr.    Tkne  la  ligl 
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<lo"votioii  in  Caponsacchi,  a  large-minded  and  free  sagacity  in  Pope 

Xzi:z3.ocent,  and  around  Pompilia  the  tragic  pathos  of  an  incurable  woe, 

ch  by  its  intensity  might  raise  her  to  grandeur  if  it  sprang  from 

.e  more  solemn  source  than  the  mere  malignity  and  baseness  of  an 

'orthy  oppressor.     Lastly,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Ring  and  the 

Six^Ji  of  that  "  certain  incommensurableness  "  which  Gk»ethe  found  in 

1^^    CDwn  Faust.    The  poem  is  kept  closely  concrete  and  strictly  com- 

^'^^^y^amrable  by  the  very  framework  of  its  story : — 

pure  crade  fieust. 
Secreted  from  man's  life  when  hearts  beat  hard. 
And  brains,  high-blooded,  ticked  two  centuries  since. 

It;  xasoyea  from  none  of  the  supernatural  agencies  which  give  the 
^"^pxilse  to  our  interest  in  Faust y  nor  from  the  sublimer  passions  and 
y^^ztiung  afber  things  unspeakable  in  Faulty  and  in  Hamlet  as  welL 

Yet,  notwithstanding  its   lack  of   the  accustomed  elements  of 

S'^xxdeur,  there  is  a  profound  impressiveness  about  the  Ring  and  the 

^ook  which  must  arise  from  the  presence  of  some  other  fine  compen- 

*^tiiig  or  equivalent  quality.  Perhaps  one  may  say  that  this  equivalent 

«xr  g^randeur  is  a  certain  simple  touching  of  our  sense  of  human  kinship, 

of  the  large  identity  of  the  conditions  of  the  human  lot,  of  the  piteous 

^talitiea  which  bring  the  lives  of  the  great  multitude  of  men  to  be 

little  more  than  '^  grains  of  sand  to  be  blown  by  the  wind."     This 

old  woe,  the  poet  says,  now  in  the  fulness  of  the  days  again  liveSj^ 

Ifprtdous  he  the  soul  of  man  to  man, 

thoB  is  the  deeply  implanted  sentiment  to  which  his  poem  makes 

oiKscMBful  appeaL     Nor  is  it  mocked  by  mere  outpouring  of  scorn  on 

^  Uind  and  fortuitous  groping  of  men  and  societies  of  men  after 

^viictlL  and  justice  and  traces  of  the  watchfulness  of  '^  the  unlidded  eye 

^  God."    Bather  it  is  this  inability  to  see  beyond  the  facts  of  our 

omditioii  to  some  diviner,  ever-present  law,  which  helps  to  knit  us  te 

<*  kind,  our  brethren  "  whom  we  have  seen." 

Clouds  obscure — 
Bat  fm  wMek  obscozation  all  were  bright  ? 
Too  hastily  concluded !    San-suffused, 
A  cloud  may  soothe  the  eye  made  blind  by  blaze, — 
Better  the  very  clarity  of  heaven : 
The  soft  streaks  are  the  beantifol  and  dear. 
What  but  the  weakness  in  a  faith  supplies 
The  incentive  to  humanity,  no  strength 
Absolute,  irresistible,  comports  ? 
How  can  man  love  but  what  he  yearns  to  help  ? 
And  that  which  men  think  weakness  within  strength 
But  angels  know  for  strength  and  stronger  get — 
What  were  it  else  but  the  first  things  made  new, 
But  repetition  of  the  miracle, 
Tht  divina  instance  of  self-sacrifice 
is.  tfr  ^  That  ii0Ter  ends  and  a3re  begins  for  man  ? 

^  ^A  Enrroiu 
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A  Lecti'iib  dblitebed  to  a  Mbetino  of  Trades  Unionists,  Mat  7,  1868.^ 

We  live  in  a  day  when  social  questions  are  for  the  first  time  con 
testing  precedence  with  political  questions.  In  the  first  Frencl 
revolution  the  distinction  was  not  apparent ;  at  all  events  it  was  no 
recognised  even  by  sharp-sighted  observers,  though  we,  looking  baci 
to  those  times,  can  detect  the  signs  of  it.  During  the  reign  of  Loui 
Philippe — from  1830,  that  is,  to  1848 — the  distinction  became  ever 
year  more  marked.  It  is  the  fashion  to  speak  of  the  revolution  c 
1848  as  a  very  small  affair — as  a  feeble  imitation  of  the  old  revoln 
tion.  If  looked  at  from  a  political  point  of  view,  in  the  narrowei 
sense  of  that  term,  it  certainly  was  a  much  smaller  affair  than  tb 
old  revolution.  But  to  those  who  have  realised  in  their  minds  thi 
there  has  been  in  truth  but  one  revolution,  which  began  in  1789  ac 
has  been  going  on  ever  since,  and  that  the  year  1848  marks  i 
transition  from  the  purely  political  to  the  social  phase, — ^to  su.* 
persons,  I  say,  the  last  epoch  will  seem  even  more  momentous  tk^ 
the  first.  The  attempt  of  1848  was  a  failure,  no  doubt.  But  ti 
history  of  the  French  revolution  was  not  closed  in  1848,  as  most^ 
us  here  present  will  live  to  see. 

In  England  wo  have  travelled  the  same  path,  though  hith^i 
without  such  violent  shocks.  We  are  all  of  us,  French  and  Engli 
alike,  moving  rapidly  towards  the  most  fundamental  revolut;i 
Europe  has  yet  undergone  ;  a  revolution  in  comparison  with  wlii< 
the  great  political  changes  in  the  time  of  our  grandfathers,  and  e^^ 
the  great  religious  changes  three  centuries  ago,  were,  I  had  almo 
said,  insignificant.  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  how  far  workmen  job 
have  clearly  realised  to  themselves  this  prospect.  I  am  inclined  i 
think  that  not  many  of  them  have  more  than  a  vague  conception  € 
it,  although  they  are  instinctively  working  towards  it.  But  tb 
middle  class  have  no  conception  of  it  at  all.  I  am  not  speaking  ^ 
the  stupidly  ignorant  part  of  that  body,  but  of  its  more  enlighten^ 
and  active  members.  They  sincerely  believe  that  the  series  ^ 
political  changes  which  they  commenced  in  England  forty  yean  a^ 
is  nearly  completed.  When  they  shall  have  abolished  the  Statf 
Church,  reduced  taxation  somewhat,  obtained  the  ballot  and  equ^ 
electoral  districts  or  something  like  it,  they  think  reform  will  b* 
completed,  and  that  England  will  enter  upon  a  sort  of  golden  ag9 

(1)  This  lecture  was  the  last  of  a  series  of  three  delivered  last  sparing,  hy  request  o 
the  London  Trades*  Council,  to  meetings  convoked  by  that  body.    The  first  two 
by  Dr.  Congreve  and  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison. 
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Tli^^^J  io  not  contemplate  any  serious  change^  either  political  or 
indL-^astrial.  Politically,  we  are  still  to  be  governed  by  Parliament. 
In     lindustry  we  are  to  have  the  reign  of  unlimited  competition. 

jj^^ow  we  can  all  of  us  imderstand  that  some  men,  either  from 
ed^:s.<:;ation  or  mental  constitution,  do  not  believe  in  progress  at  all. 
Tli>  ^^  J  think  that  all  change  is  for  the  worse,  unless  it  is  a  change 
bac^Tswards ;    and  they  are  convinced  that  nothing  but  firmness  is 
W8L  Kiting  to  resist  change.     There  always  have  been  such  men,  and 
"w^      can  understand  them.     But  what  is  less  easy  to  imderstand  is 
ilicfc.'ti  there  should  be  men  who  believe  heartily  in  progress,  and  yet 
8hmi±  their  eyes  deliberately  to  the  goal  whither  we  are  tending. 
Tli.^  truth  is  that  their  belief  in  progress  does  not  rest  on  any  reason- 
able basis.      It  is  nothing  better  than  a  superstitious  optimism,  a 
lazy  semi-religious  idea  that  the  world  must  have  a  natural  tendency 
to  get  better.     As  for  what  getting  better  means,  that  they  settle  by 
their  own  likes  and  dislikes.     Consequently  the  middle-class  man 
interprets  it  to  mean  a  reign  of  unlimited  competition  and  individual 
fi^^edom ;    while  the  workman   understands  it  to  be  a  more  equal 
division   of  the  products  of  industry.      Although  the  workman's 
circiUDstances  have  led  him  to  a  truer  conception  of  progress,  perhaps 
he  has  not  arrived  at  it  on  much  more  reasonable  grounds  than  those 
^n  -which  the  middle-class  man  has  arrived  at  his.     For,  after  all,  it 
does  not  follow  because  we  long  for  a  certain  state  of  society  that 
^^refore  we  are  tending  towards  it. 

The  lot  of  the  poor  is  a  hard  lot ;  there  is  no  denying  that.     With 

^  Very  large  number  of  them  life  is  absolute  misery  from  birth  to 

death.     Though  they  may  not  actually  starve,  they  are  more  or  less 

hangry  from  one  week's  end  to  another;   their  dull  roimd  of  toil 

^^cctipies  the  whole  day;    their   homes  are   squalid  and  frightful, 

^dom  free  from  disease,  and  the  heartrending  incidents  of  disease, 

TOen  aggravated  by  poverty.     For  them  life  is  joyless,  changeless, 

"Opeless.     "They  wait  for  death,  but  it  cometh  not;   they  rejoice 

^ceedingly  and  are  glad  when  they  can  find  the  grave."    Those  who 

'^^e  mixed  with  the  very  poor,  and  have  been  startled  by  the  strange 

^^'^luaness  with  which  they  contemplate  and  speak  of  death,  whether 

^^  tliemselves  or  their  relatives,  will  not  say  that  this  picture  is  much 

^*^^T-drawn.     But  it  is  not  of  this  poorest  class  that  I  now  wish  to 

*P^^.    I  say  that  the  lot  of  the  skilled  artizan  earning  his  30s. 

^     35«.  a  week  (when  he  is  not  out  of  employment)  is  a  hard  lot. 

5^^1iaps  it  may  seldom  or  never  happen  to  him  to  go  for  a-day  with 

^^  hunger  only  half  satisfied.     But  his  position  compared  with  that 

y-    a  non-workman  is  one  of  great  discomfort.     People  often  seem  to 

^^^et  this.     It  is  not  uncommon  for  rich  men,  when  addressing  an 

*^dience  of  workmen  to  say,  "  My  friends,  /  am  a  working  man.     I 

■^'^Ve  been  a  working  man  all  my  life.     I  have  been  working  with 
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my  brain  as  you  have  with  year  hands/'  YeSy  bat  HieDe  is  jhH 
that  difference.  The  one  man  has  risen,  say,  at  eight  in  the  maru^ 
from  a  comfortable  bed,  has  come  down-stairs  to  a  eomfortaUi 
breakfEust,  read  his  newspaper,  readhed  his  plaoe  of  buaineaB  towaxdi 
eleven  o'clock,  and  then  worked  perhaps  hard  enough  for  some  iionn 
but  in  a  comfortable  office,  and  with  interest  in  his  work  so  intenai 
that  he  perhaps  prefers  it  to  any  amusement,  and  then  back  to  hii 
comfortable  dinner  and  bed.  The  other  man  has  risen  perhap 
before  daylight,  has  toiled  ten  or  twelye  hours,  it  may  be  under  i 
broiling  sun,  or  a  chilling  rain,  or  under  other  oonditions  equal^ 
disagreeable,  and  at  work  which  cannot  have  very  much  interest  im 
him,  first,  because  it  is  monotonous,  seoondly,  because  the  produol 
will  not  be  his  when  he  has  produced  it.  He  has  snatched  bis  cooni 
food  at  intervals  during  the  day,  and  has  returned  at  night  to  m 
uncomfortable  home.  I  think  rich  people  «re  too  apt  to  forget  thai 
though  habit  counts  for  much,  a  poor  man's  musdleB,  lungs,  an 
stomach,  are,  after  all,  not  very  unlike  their  own,  and  that  no  amom 
of  custom  makes  such  a  life  otherwise  than  disagreeable  and  evis 
painful  to  him ;  and  that  the  main  question  for  him  in  referenoe  ^ 
civilisation  will  be,  how  it  alleviates  his  condition.  How  are  ^ 
to  answer  that  question?  Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  hyskz: 
of  triumph  that  are  raised  from  time  to  time  on  the  platform  and  ^ 
the  press.  We  need  not  enter  into  particulars,  because  no 
disputes  that,  so  far  as  they  go,  they  do  point  to  progress  of  a 
kind.  No  one  disputes  that  the  production  and  accumulation 
wealth  is  an  element  of  progress ;  but  it  is  only  one  element,  and. 
even  this  is  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  section  of  the 
munity,  it  must  be  admitted  either  that  society  as  a  whole  is 
progressing,  or  that  its  progress  must  be  proved  by  somewhat  befcrf 
evidence  than  the  statistics  paraded  in  budget  speeches  and  ne^^i 
paper  articles. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  material  progress  of  the  non-W9!K 
man  class.    There  are  many  thousands  of  houses  in  London  infinitr^ 
more  commodious  and  luxurious  than  the  palaces  of  Flantagein 
kings.     But  there  is  very  great  question  whether  the  woiikm^ 
generally  have  made  any  real  progress  in  comfort.     Some  of  the^ 
have,  no  doubt.     The  skilled  artizan  in  London  gets  enough  toeaM 
He  is  perhaps  no  better  lodged  than  his  forefathers,  but  he  drouum 
better,  and  he  has  greater  opportimities  of  enjoying  himself  anfl 
moving    about    to  better    himself.      But  among    the    agricultund 
labourers  what  state  of  things  do  we  find  P    In  many  parts  of  England 
they  are  positively  worse  off  than  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago. 
In  the  Eastern  Counties,  where  agriculture  is  carried  on  by  the 
newest  lights  of  science,  the  horrible   gang-system  has  come  into 
existence  within  the  present  century.    Not  is  such  misery  confined 
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to  ctgrncultoral  labourers.     It  lias  been  proyed  in  official  reports  that 
{b.e  ^^orkmen  in  such  extensive  trades  as  shoe-making,  silk- weaving, 
aBcl     Btocking-weaving,   are    on    an    average  worse  fed   than    the 
l^xi^cashire  operatives  were  during  the  cotton  fEmiine.^ 

19'ow,  wretchedness  of  this  terrible  kind  does  not  exist  even  among 
burlsarous  nations  and  savage  tribes.  The  child  of  the  North 
AzKierican  Indian,  or  the  Cafi&e,  or  the  Esquimaux,  does  not  begin  to 
woz*!:  in  a  mill  or  in  an  agricultural  gang  almost  as  soon  as  it  can 
^cUi.  It  gets  better  food  than  the  English  child,  and  leads  a 
-healthier  and  more  enjoyable  life.  The  West  Indian  negro  has 
been  treated  as  an  irreclaimable  savage  because  he  will  not  toil  like 
An.  Xnglish  labourer,  and  the  reason  assigned  is  that  he  has  plenty 
to  eat  and  drink  without  working  hard  for  it.  I  fSEUicy  most  English 
lal>ourer6  wish  they  could  say  the  same.  Keally,  if  progress  and 
civilisation  mean  nothing  but  an  increase  of  wealth,  irrespective  of 
^ts  distribution,  Bousseau  had  much  reason  to  prefer  the  state  of 
lUiture.  It  is  childish  to  remind  the  poor  man  that  his  ancestor 
"vuider  the  Plantagenet  kings  had  no  chimney  to  his  hut,  no  glass  in 
«s  windows,  no  paper  on  his  walls,  no  cheap  calico,  no  parliamentary 
'^''suiis,  no  penny  newspapers.  He  was  no  worse  off  in  these  respects 
thaxi  the  Plantagenet  king  himself,  who  was  equally  without  chimneys, 
S^ftss  windows,  calico,  railways,  and  penny  newspapers.  There  are  parts 
^  the  world  now  where  the  labourer  is  still  in  that  condition.  But 
^^  ^ts  sound  and  healthy  sleep  out  of  the  straw  spread  on  the  floor 
^  liis  windowless  hut,  which  is  more  than  three  or  four  families 
«id.dled  together  in  a  single  room  in  St.  Giles's  can  do,  though  they 
***^yhave  a  glazed  window  and  a  chimney.  A  poor  Englishman 
y^^^ig'ht  be  ashamed  to  walk  about  in  a  good  stout  sheepskin ;  but  he 
^  often  clad  in  garments  much  less  warm  and  durable.  What  sort 
progress  is  this,  in  which  the  larger  part  of  the  community  remains 
^^  xniserable,  if  not  more  miserable,  than  in  a  state  of  barbarism  P 
"^-f  progress  is  necessarily  so  one-sided,  it  were  better — I  say  it  deli- 
*^*^tely — it  were  better  it  ceased.  It  were  better  that  all  were  poor 
^S^ther  than  that  this  frightful  contrast  should  exist  to  shake  men's 
^^ti  in  the  eternal  principles  of  justice. 

happily,  we  are  not  shut  up  to  so  discouraging  a  conclusion.     If 

look  at  the  whole  history  of  our  race  in  Western  Europe,  instead 

*^  studying  one  short  chapter  of  it  alone,  we  shall  soon  see  what  its 

**5^gre8S  has  been.     The  labouring  class  have  steadily  advanced  in 

^fi'nity  and  influence.     Once  they  were  slaves,  with  no  more  rights 

^^Xi  horses  and  oxen.     Then  they  were  serfs,  with  certain  rights, 

^t;  still  subject  to  grievous  oppression  and  indignities.     Then  they 

le  free  hired  labourers,  nominally  equal  with  the  upper  class 

^ore  the  law,  but  in  practice  treated  as  an  inferior  race,  and  them- 

(1)  PubHc  Health;  Bixth  Report,  for  1863,  pp.  13, 14. 
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selves  looking  on  the  rich  with  much  deference  and  awe.  Ifaw 
have  come  to  a  time  when  the  workmen  are  almost  everywht 
standing  on  their  rights^  and  resisting  what  they  deem  unfair 
oppressive.  They  have  learnt  the  secret  of  combination.  W: 
freedom  and  dignity  has  come  confidence — confidence  in  each  oth 
Thoy  have  grasped  the  idea  that  the  main  object  of  government  a 
industrial  organisation  should  be  their  comfort  and  liappiness.  Wl 
is  more,  everybody  is  beginning  to  hold  the  sam  '  language.  Eve 
proposal  publicly  made,  whether  to  destroy  or  to  create,  is  represent 
as  for  the  good  of  the  lower  classes.  The  very  employers  who  c 
trj- ing  to  destroy  your  trade  societies  profess  to  be  doing  it  out 
pure  love  for  you.  How  astonishing  and  incomprehensible  would  i 
this  have  been — I  do  not  say  to  the  ancient  slave-owner,  or  to  t 
mediaeval  baron — but  to  the  wealthy  men  of  the  last  century, 
not  this  progress  ?  What  if  a  minority  only  of  the  workmen  ha 
as  yet  derived  any  benefit  from  the  increased  production  of  wealtk 
Is  it  nothing  that  the  arms  are  being  forged  with  which  all  shall 
length  get  their  share  P  Material  improvement  has  always  beg« 
and  always  will  begin,  not  with  those  who  need  it  most,  but  w 
those  who  need  it  least ;  and  the  higher  classes  of  workmen  are  a. 
making  the  experiment  which  the  lowest  will  repeat  after  them. 

Once  firmly  grasped,  this  truth  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  histo 
and  makes  clear  what  at  first  sight  is  so  obscure — ^tho  unbrokc 
continuous  progress  of  society.  We  see  that  even  in  the  so-cal 
dark  ages,  when  the  splendour  of  Roman  civilisation  appeared  to 
extinguished  by  the  barbarian — when  science,'  art,  and  literal; 
were  lost  and  forgotten,  and  the  world  seemed  to  have  retrogrcM 
ten  centuries — even  then,  in  that  dark  hour,  our  race  was  acc5C 
plishing  the  most  decided  step  forward  that  it  has  ever  made.  Wl 
the  philosophers  and  poets  and  artists  of  Greece  were  lavishing  €b 
immortal  works  on  small  communities  of  free  men — ^when 
warriors  and  statesmen  of  Rome  were  building  up  the  most  splen^ 
political  fabric  that  the  world  has  seen — the  masses  were  sunk  it 
state  of  brutal  slavery.  But  when  savage  tribes,  with  uncouth  naff 
and  rude  manners,  had  poured  over  Europe,  when  a  squalid  ho 
barism  had  superseded  the  elegance  and  luxury  of  ancient  socieC 
when  kings  could  not  read,  and  priests  could  npt  write,  when  trtf 
and  commerce  had  relapsed  into  Oriental  simplicity,  when  me 
thought  that  the  end  of  a  decayed  and  dying  world  was  surely  nee 
— then  were  the  masses,  the  working  men,  accomplishing  \n 
noticed  their  first  great  step  from  slavery  to  serfdom. 

"WTiat  I  have  already  said  amounts  to  this :  that  the  improveme 
of  the  condition  of  the  working  class  is  the  most  important  elemc 
of  human  progress — so  important  that  even  if  we  were  to  make 
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jn^   sole  object  and  test  of  our  public  life  we  could  not  justly  be  said 

lo    \>^  taking  a  one-sided  view  of  political  and  social  questions.     I 

sliciXI    endeavour  presently  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  workman's  life, 

aft   it;  ought  to  be,  and,  as  I  believe,  it  will  be  in  the  future.     But  I 

m'VLst;  first  examine  some  of  the  means  by  which  the  transition  is 

beixkg^  effected. 

I  1^11  put  aside  the  various  schemes  of  Socialists  and  Commomists, 

vliicli  have  found  so  many  supporters  on  the  Continent.     Widely  as 

tkey  differ  from  one  another,  I  believe  they  all  agree  in  demanding 

ikfitt   the  State  shall  intervene,  more   or  less,  in   the  direction  of 

industry.     Now  that    opinion  has  never   foxmd  much  favour  in 

Bng^land,  nor  is  there  at  the  present  time  any  large  body  of  workmen 

wlio    support  it.     In  France  the  first  idea  of  every  reformer  or 

innovator  is  to  act  through  the  Government.     This  tendency  arises 

partly  from  the  jealousy  with  which  all  Governments  in  that  country 

liave  repressed  voluntary  association,  but  partly  also  from  the  logical 

and  orderly  character  of  the  French  mind,  which  abhors  anything 

partial  or  patchy  either  in  thought  or  action.     But  in  England^ 

where  there  has  always  been  considerable  facility  for  private  and 

associated  action,  it  is  our  way  rather  to  depend  upon  ourselves  than 

to  wait  till  we  have  a  Government  of  our  way  of  thinking.     Hence 

the  only  two  methods  which  have  any  serious  pretensions  to  promote 

the  elevation  of  workmen  in  England  have  both  of  them  sprung,  not 

from  the  brains  of  philosophers,  but  from  the  practical  efforts  of 

workmen   themselves.      This  is  shown  by  the  very  language  we 

^^ploy  to  describe  them.     In  France  the  labour  question  has  meant 

**^©  discussion  of  the  rival  schools,  the  Economic  School,  the  school  of 

Fourier,  the  school  of  Proudhon,  the  school  of  Louis  Blanc,  of  Cabet, 

^  Pierre  Leroux,  and  so  on.     In  England  we  do  not  talk  of  schools, 

"^t  of  Unionism  and  Co-operation,  which  began  in  a  practical  form, 

'        •^  have  continued  practical.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  work- 

^^^®Ji  who  care  for  the  future  of  their  class  are  looking  to  one  of  these 

*^o  methods  for  the  realisation  of  their  hopes.     Here,  as  on  the 

J-^Htinent,  there  is  no  lack  of  thinkers  with  elaborate  schemes  which, 

^  the  opinion  of  their  authors,  would  ensure  universal  happiness. 

**'^t  whereas  the  French  philosophers,  whom  I  have  mentioned,  had 

^^i    his  thousands  of  ardent  disciples  among  the  workmen,  our 

^^tists  cannot  coomt  their  disciples  by  dozens,  and  are  therefore  not 

^^^h  taking  into  account.     But  Co-operation  and  Unionism  are  real 

J^*^^^,  and  to  pass  them  over  in  silence  would  be  to  deprive  this 

^*^^re  of  all  practical  value  and  interest  for  such  an  audience  as  I 

•^addressing. 

-The  first  thing  to  be  noticed  about  Co-operation  is  that  the  word  is 

^  for  two  very  different  things.     There  is  the  theory,  and  there  is 

^**  practice.    The  theory,  as  you  know,  is  that  there  should  be  no 

^L.  V.  K.8.  B  B 
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employer-class^  that  the  workmen  should  divide  the  profits  of  prod 
tion  amongst  themselves,  and  that  whatever  management  is  neeem 
should  be  done  by  salaried  officers  and  committees.  Co-operati 
however,  in  that  sense,  does  not  get  beyond  a  theory.  The  nol 
minded  men  who  founded  the  celebrated  mill  at  Kochdale  did  ind 
for  some  years  manage  to  put  their  principles  in  practice ;  but  e^ 
their  own  society  at  length  fell  away  &om  them,  and  began  to  emp 
workmen  who  were  not  shareholders  at  the  market-rate  of  wag 
and  I  believe  there  is  not  in  England,  at  the  present  moment^ 
single  co-operative  society  in  which  workmen  divide  the  pro 
irrespective  of  their  being  shareholders.  Co-operation,  in  this  seo 
then,  may  be  dismissed  from  consideration  with  as  little  ceremo 
as  the  Socialist  and  Communist  theories  before  alluded  to.  L; 
them  it  supposes  a  degree  of  unselfishness  and  devotion  which 
do  not  find  in  average  men,  and  it  does  not  attempt  to  create  thi 
qualities,  or  supply  their  place  by  the  only  influence  that  can  ke 
societies  of  men  for  any  length  of  time  to  a  high  standard 
morality,  the  influence  of  an  organised  rdiigion. 

The  Co-operation  which  actually  exists,  and  is  an  important  featc 
of  modern  industry,  is  something  very  difierent.  We  must  strip 
mercilessly  of  the  credit  it  borrows  from  its  name,  and  its  suppoc 
connection  with  the  theorj'  above  described.  It  is  nothing  more  ib 
an  extension  of  the  joint-stock  principle.  In  what  respect  does  i 
Bochdale  mill  difler  from  any  other  joint-stock  company  P  A  o^ 
siderable  number  of  its  shares  are  already  held  by  persons  who  do  i 
work  in  it,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  in  course  of  time  all,  or  n 
of  the  workmen  employed  in  it,  will  be  earning  simply  the  mark 
rate  of  wages.  A  certain  number  of  men,  by  the  exercise  of  indust; 
prudence,  and  frugality,  will  have  risen  from  the  working  class  iJ 
the  class  above.  IIow  is  the  working  class  the  better  for  the 
What  sort  of  solution  is  that  for  the  industrial  problem  P  We  set  * 
with  the  inquiry  how  the  working  class  was  to  be  improved,  not  1» 
a  few  persons,  or  even  many  persons,  were  to  be  enabled  to  get  ouit 
it.  We  want  to  discover  how  workmen  may  obtain  a  larger  share 
the  profits  of  production,  and  the  Rochdale  Co-operative  Mill,  irbh 
pays  workmen  the  market- rate,  has  certainly  not  made  the  discover 
The  world  is  not  to  be  regenerated  by  the  old  dogma  of  the  economin 
masquerading  in  Socialist  dress. 

The  history  of  Co-operation  is  this.  The  noble-minded  men  lA 
first  preached  the  theory  in  its  purity,  were  deeply  impressed  wij 
the  immoral  and  mischievous  way  in  which  capital  is  too  oAi 
employed  by  its  possessors,  and  instead  of  inquiring  how  moi 
influence  might  be  brought  to  bear  on  capitalists,  they  leaped  to  Hi 
conclusion  that  capitalists  as  a  separate  class  ought  not  to  exist.  ] 
making  this  assumption  they  overlooked  the  distinction  betwosa  H 
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syccidexxt^al  and  the  permanent  conditions  of  industry.     Collective 
acti.vvfcy  among  men  has  had  two  types — ^the  miKtary  and  the  indus- 
trial, "tlie  latter  of  which  has  gradually  almost  superseded  the  former. 
Military  organisation  has  imdergone  many  and  great  changes,  from 
the  earliest  shape  in  which  we  find  it  among  savage  tribes  down  to 
its  most   elaborate  form  in  our  own  time.     But  its  one  leading 
characteristic  has  remained  imchanged.     There  has  never  been  a 
time  ^when  armies  were  not  commanded  by  generals  with  great  power 
and  g^eat  responsibility.     Wherever  there  has  been  the   slightest 
attempt  to  weaken  that  power  and  diminish  that  responsibility,  there 
it  is  admitted  that  the  army  has  suffered  and  the  work  has  been  so 
much  less  efficiently  done.     Whether  the  soldiers  were  mere  slaves 
as  in  Eastern  countries,  or  free  citizens  as  in  the  republics  of  Greece 
and  Rome  and  America,  or  mercenaries  fighting  for  hire  as  has  often 
leen  the  case  in  modem  Europe,  the  principle  of  management  has 
always  been  the  same.     Discipline  was  as  sharp  among  the  citizen 
soldiers  of  Grant  and  Sherman  as  among  the  conscripts  of  Frederick 
and  N"apoleon.     Such  a  thing  as  the  co-operative  management  of  an 
*nny  lias  never  been  heard  of. 

Now  in  the  other  type  of  collective  activity — ^the  industrial — a 

™^^l^Jr  organisation  has    constantly  prevailed.      The    analogy  is 

^'^^^^kiiig^  and  it  is  not  accidental,  for  the  conditions  are  fundamentally 

the  aame.   Fighting  and  working  are  the  two  great  forms  of  activity, 

Mii  if  you  have  to  organise  them  on  a  large  scale,  it  is  not  strange 

™t  the  same  method  should  be  found  best  for  both.     And  workmen 

^^  do  well  to  notice  this  analogy,  and  insist  on  pressing  it  home  to 

™  utmost  of  their  power ;  for  the  more  logically  it  is  carried  out,  the 

'^re  striking  and  overwhelming  are  the  arguments  it  supplies  for 

**^  side  of  the  labour  controversy.     There  is  not  a  phase  of  that 

^^troversy  which  it  does  not  illustrate,  and  invariably  to  their 

^Vantage.     As  one  instance  out  of  many,  I  may  mention  the  sanc- 

"on  afforded  by  military  practice  for  a  imiform  rate  of  wages  to  the 

'^^-and-file  of  labour — an  argument  which  was  put  by  one  of  the 

*^ade8*  Union  Inquiry  Commissioners  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Master 

••'Mulders'  Association,  and  which  completely  shut  his  mouth  on  that 

I'^eetion.     But  it  is  for  another  purpose  that  I  am  now  referring  to 

"^  analogy.     Special  skill  and  training,  unity  of  purpose,  prompti- 

J^®>  and,  occasionally,  even  secrecy,  are  necessary  for  a  successful 

^"'^tion  of  industry  just  as  much  as  of  war.     "  A  council  of  war 

^^i*  fights "  is   a   maxim   which   has  passed  into  a  proverb,  as 

^^ping  the  worthlessness  of  such  councils.     Yet  councils  of  war 

"^  ^t  composed  of  private  soldiers,  but  of  skilful  and  experienced 

^^^^ts.    They  are  more  analogous  to  our  boards  of  railway  directors, 

^?^^*©  incapacity,  I  must  admit,  does  not  take  exactly  that  form. 

^'^ther  the  efficiency  of  our  railway  management  would  be  improved 

B  b2 
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by  an  infusion  of  stokers  and  plate-layers  into  the  direction^  I  wi 
leave  it  to  the  advocates  of  Co-operation  to  say. 

Another  no  less  important  advantage  of  the  old  industrial  syste 
over  Co-operation  is  that  it  transfers  the  risk  from  the  workman 
the  employer.  Capital  is  the  reserved  fund  which  enables  til 
employer  to  carry  on  his  business  with  due  enterprise,  and  y 
to  give  a  steady  rate  of  wages  to  the  workman.  Great  as  have  bei 
the  changes  through  which  industry  has  passed — slavery,  serfdom,  ai 
free  labour — this  fundamental  characteristic  has  remained  unaltere 
In  all  ages  of  the  world,  since  industry  began  to  be  organised  at  a] 
the  accumulated  savings  which  we  call  capital  have  been  in  the  han< 
of  comparatively  few  persons,  who  have  provided  subsistence  for  tl 
labourer  while  engaged  in  production.  The  employer  has  borne  tl 
risk  and  taken  the  profits.  The  labourer  has  had  no  risk  andi 
share  of  the  profits.  Though  in  modem  times  there  appears  to  ^ 
some  desire  on  the  part  of  the  master  to  make  the  workman  sha 
the  risk,  he  will  soon  come  to  see  that  such  a  policy  destrojrs  t: 
only  justification  of  capital,  and  thus  strikes  at  the  root  of  pi 
perty  itself.  The  workmen  will  help  him  to  see  this  by  their  co: 
binations,  if  he  shows  any  indisposition  to  open  his  eyes.  It  is  o 
among  many  ways  in  which  they  will  teach  him  in  spite  of  hims 
what  is  for  his  own  good.  In  point  of  fact,  in  the  best  organis 
trade — ^that  of  the  engineers — ^the  rate  of  wages  is  subject  to  little 
any  fluctuation. 

The  separation,  then,  between  employers  and  employed,  betwe 
capitalist  and  labourer,  is  a  natural  and  fundamental  condition 
society,  characteristic  of  its  normal  state,  no  less  than  its  preparatc 
stages.  We  may  alter  many  things,  but  we  shall  not  alter  th 
We  may  change  our  forms  of  government,  our  religions,  c 
language,  our  fashion  of  dress,  our  cooking,  but  the  relation 
employer  and  employed  is  no  more  likely  to  be  superseded  in  t 
future  by  Communism  in  any  of  its  shapes,  than  is  another .  instit 
tion  much  menaced  at  the  present  time— that  of  husband  and  wi^ 
It  suits  human  nature  in  a  civilised  state.  Its  aptitude  to  supp- 
tho  wants  of  man  is  such  that  nothing  can  compete  with  it.  Thea 
may  be  fifty  ways  of  getting  from  Temple  Bar  to  Charing  Cros^ 
but  the  natural  route  is  by  the  Strand ;  and  along  the  Strand  tih« 
bulk  of  the  traffic  will  always  lie.  And  so,  though  we  may  hxn 
trifling  exceptions,  the  great  mass  of  workmen  will  always  b 
employed  by  capitalists. 

Now  this  was  what  the  foimders  of  Co-operation  refused  to  see 
and  in  their  enthusiasm  they  fancied  they  could  establish  societie 
the  shareholders  of  which  would  volimtarily  surrender  to  non-aban 
holders  a  large  part  of  the  profits  vhich  their  capital  would  natural] 
command.    But  the  shareholders  were  most  of  them  only  averaj 
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I ;  ihej  were  not  entliTiBiastic,  or  their  enthusiasm  cooled  as  the 
ley-making  habit  crept  over  them.  The  co-operative  theory  was 
bound  up  with  any  religious  system,  or  supported  by  any  spiritual 
ipline ;  and  they  soon  fell  into  the  vulgar  practice  of  making  the 
t  of  their  capital.  What  is  the  lesson  to  be  learnt  P  Whatever 
B  was  of  good  in  the  movement  belonged  not  to  the  industrial 
Kry,  but  to  the  social  spirit  of  the  men  who  started  it.  If  those 
L  had  been  employers,  or  if  any  employers  had  had  their  spirit, 
workmen  would  have  reaped  the  same  advantages  without  any 
hinery  of  co-operation.  Therefore  we  must  look  for  improve- 
it,  not  to  this  or  that  new-fangled  industrial  system,  but  to  the 
tion  of  a  moral  and  religious  influence  which  may  bend  all  in 
lience  to  duty.  When  we  have  created  such  an  influence,  we 
1  find  that  it  will  act  more  certainly  and  eflectually  on  a  small 
Y  of  capitalists  than  it  would  on  a  loose  multitudinous  mob  of 
•perative  shareholders. 

»efore  leaving  the  subject  of  Co-operation,  let  me  say  that,  while  I 
lot  recognise  its  claims  to  be  the  true  solution  of  the  industrial 
stion,  I  heartily  acknowledge  the  many  important  services  it  may 
ier  to  the  working  class.  Even  as  applied  to  production,  in 
ch  I  contend  it  can  never  play  an  important  part,  it  will  do  good 
a  time  by  throwing  light  on  the  profits  of  business.  As  applied 
istribution  in  the  shape,  that  is  to  say,  of  co-operative  stores,  its 
"ices  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  It  not  only  increases  the 
iort  of  workmen,  by  furnishing  them  with  genuine  goods  and 
dng  their  money  go  further,  but  it  gives  them  dignity  and 
»pendence  by  emancipating  them  from  a  degrading  load  of  debt, 
■cover,  it  sets  jfree,  for  the  purpose  of  reproduction,  a  large 
tmt  of  labour  and  capital  which  had  before  been  wasted  in  a 
Ly  arranged  system  of  distribution. 

Pwe  turn  now  to  the  other  agency  by  which  the  labouring  class 
Shis  country  is  being  elevated,  I  mean  Trades  Unions,  we  shall 
more  enlightened  ideas  combined  with  greater  practical  utility. 
onism  distinctly  recognises  the  great  cardinal  truth  which  Co- 
ition shirks — ^namely,  that  workmen  must  be  benefited  as  work- 
L,  not  as  something  else.  It  does  not  offer  to  any  of  them 
c>rtunities  for  raising  themselves  into  little  capitalists,  but  it 
rs  to  all  an  amelioration  of  their  position.  Co-operation  is  a  fine 
ig  for  men  who  are  naturally  indefatigable,  thrifty,  and  ambitious 
lot  always  the  finest  typo  of  character,  be  it  observed  in  passing — 
it  does  nothing  for  the  less  energetic,  for  the  men  who  take  life 
By,  and  are  content  to  live  and  die  in  the  station  in  which  they 
f^  bom.  Yet  these  are  just  the  men  we  want  to  elevate,  for  they 
Oi  the  bulk  of  the  working  class.  They  are  in  very  bad  odour 
th  the  preachers  of  the  Manchester  school,  the  apostles  of  self-help. 
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To  my  mind  tlicro  is  not  a  more  degrading  cant  than  tbat  wli 

incessantly  pours  from  the  lips  and  pens  of  these  wretched  instruct* 

Men  professing  to  be  Christians,  and  very  strict  Christians  toe 

Protestant  Christians  who  have  cleansed  their  faith  of  all  medife 

corruptions  and  restored  it  according  to  the  primitive  model 

apostolic  times,  when,  we  are  told,  "  all  that  believed  were  togeil 

and  had  all  things  common ;  and  sold  their  possessions  and  goo 

and  parted  them  to  all  men,  as  every  man  had  need '' — ^these  teachc 

I  say,  are  not  ashamed  to  talk  of  making  money  and  getting  on 

the  world,  as  if  it  were  the  whole  duty  of  a  working  man.    Thus 

comes  to  pass,  that  while  they  are  bitter  opponents  and  calumniato 

of  Unionism,*  they  patronise  Co-operation,  because  it  enables  the 

model  workman  to  raise  himself,  as  Lord  Shaftesbury  expressed : 

not  long  ago,  "  into  a  good  and  even  affluent  citizen^*'  a  moral  den 

tion  to  which  it  is  clear  a  primitive  Christian  never  attained.    Bi 

you  who  are  workmen,  and  have  a  little  practical  experience  of  ib 

thing,  you  do  not  want  me  or  anyone  else  to  tell  you  that  the  me 

who  raise  themselves  from  the  ranks  are  very  often  not  distingmahe 

by  fine  dispositions  or  even  by  great  abilities.    What  is  wanted  ft 

success  of  that  sort  is  industry,  perseverance,  and  a  certain  sharpnes 

often  of  a  low  kind.    I  am  far  from  sajring  that  those  who  nil 

themselves  aro  not  often  admirable  men ;  but  you  know  very  we 

that  they  are  sometimes  very  much  the  reverse — ^that  they  are  mortU 

very  inferior  to  the  average  workman  who  is  content  with  his  pofl 

tion,  and  only  desires  that  his  work  may  be  regiilar  and  his  wag^ 

fair.     Now  the  merit  of  Unionism  is  that  it  meets  the  case  of  1h 

average  workman.     Instead  of  addressing  itself  to  the  sharp,  sbif^ 

men,  who  are  pretty  certain  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  any  cafl 

it  tmdortakcs  to  do  the  best  that  can  be  done  for  the  average  xna^ 

And  not  only  so,  but  it  attends  to  the  man  below  the  average  ^ 

industry  and  worthiness :  it  finds  him  work,  and  insists  on  b 

working;    it    fortifies  his  good  resolutions;    it  strengthens  \3L 

against  temptation;    it  binds  him   to  his  fellows; — ^in  short, 

regulates  him  generally,  and  looks  after  him.    Nor  is  even  this  il 

full  extent  of  the  difierence  in  this  respect  between  Co-operation  an 

Unionism.     While  the  benefits  of  the  former  are  exclusively  reapc 

by  shareholders,  the  union  wins  its  victories  in  the  interest  of  nai 

unionists  just  as  much  as  of  its  own  members.. 

I  noticed  as  a  fatal  error  of  Co-operation  that  it  regards  the  relatit 
of  employer  and  employed  as  a  transient  and  temporary  arrangeme 
which  may  and  will  be  superseded,  whereas  it  is  permanent,  a] 

(1)  "  God  grant  that  tho  work-peoplo  may  be  emancipated  from  the  tightest  fhnid 
thoy  have  ever  yot  endured.  All  tho  single  despots,  and  all  the  azifltocracies  that  e 
were  or  will  be,  are  as  puiTs  of  wind  compared  with  these  tomadoes  of  Kadet  Uinc 
But  I  have  small  hope.  The  masses  seem  to  me  to  have  less  commoa-aeDae  tiluui  ti 
had  a  year  ago.''— Ze^er  of  Lord  SJuiftcibury  to  Ooloncf  Maude. 
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30Btmed  to  snryiye  all  attacks.     It  is  an  eminent  merit  of  Unionism 

that  it  recognises  this  important  truth.    The  practical  good  sense  of 

WQikmen  has  here  shown  itself  superior  to  all  the  cleverness  of  philo- 

Bopliers.    They  have  instinctively  grasped  the  maxim  that  we  shall 

befit  serve  the  cause  of  progress,  whether  political  or  social,  by  striving 

not  to  displace  the  actual  possessors  of  power,  but  to  teach  them  to 

tise  their  power  for  the  interests  of  society.^  And  there  is  this  furthet 

advantage  of  a  practical  kind,  that  Unionism  is  not  obliged,  like  the 

schemes  of  the  philosophers,  to  hover  impotently  in  the  air,  as  a  mere 

speculative  phantom,  till  such  time  as  it  can  command  the  assistance 

of  the  State  to  get  itself  tried  in  practice.    A  few  dozen  men  can 

conunence  the  application  of  it  in  their  own  trade  any  day  they  pleasa 

ITor  is  it  a  cut-and-dried  scheme  in  which  every  detail  is  settled 

beforehand  with  mathematical  exactness ;  it  is  of  infinite  elasticity, 

and  can  adapt  itself  spontaneously  to  the  circumstances  of  each 
case. 

It  ia  desirable  that  the  workman's  wages  should  be  good,  but  it  is 

still  tiiore  desirable  that  they  should  be  steady.   A  fluctuating  income 

^  *^y  station  of  life  is,  as  everyone  knows,  one  of  the  most  demora- 

™^  influences  to  which  a  man  can  be  exposed.     When  an  outcry 

tt  raised  against  the  unions  because  they  maintain  that  wages  ought 

^  to  fall  with  every  temporary  depression  of  trade,  it  always  seems 

^  XQe  that  in  so  doing  they  are  discharging  precisely  their  most 

I'^cful  function.     I  have  already  alluded  to  the  duty  of  the  capitalist 

^  this  respect,  and  Unionism  supplies  exactly  the  machinery  required 

^  keeping  hiTn  up  to  his  duty,  imtil  a  religious  influence  shall  have 

"^Gn  organised  which  will  produce  the  same  result  in  a  more  healthy 

•J^  normal  way.    No  doubt  imions  might  ofiend  deplorably  on  their 

*^  against  this  principle  of  a  steady  rate  of  wages.   It  is  conceivable 

^t  they  might  screw  out  of  the  employer  every  year  or  every  month 

^^go^  to  such  an  amount  as  would  leave  him  only  the  bare  profit 

w^hich  would  make  it  worth  his  while  to  continue  in  business.     It  is 

'''^^^est  that  on  those  terms  he  could  not  amass  such  a  reserve  Amd 

^  "Would  enable  him  to  tide  over  temporary  depression  without 

'^ucing  wages.    Every  fluctuation  in  trade  would  cause  a  corre- 

"P^ding  fluctuation  in  wages,  which  would  vary  from  month  to 

"^^th.    If  Trades  Unions  were  to  act  in  this  way  they  would  lose 

r^^  principal  justification.    They  are  charged  with  doing  so  now, 

^^  the  charge  is  perfectly  groundless.     Probably  in  no  case  do  they 

^'^^'^UJt  from  the  employer  anything  like  the  wages  he  could  aflbrd 

Rive  if  he  was  disposed.   I  do  not  believe  that  unions,  extend  them 

**  you  will,  will  ever  be  strong  enough  to  put  such  a  pressure  on  the 

^'^^ployers.     I  believe  that  an  organised  religious  influence  will  here- 

*^^  induce  employers  to  concede  to  their  men,  voluntarily,  a  larger 

(1)  Oomte  PoL  Pes.  i.  163  (p.  173  of  the  translation  by  Dr.  Bridgee). 
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share  of  their  profits  than  any  Trades  Union  could  extort  from  them 
An  additional  security  that  unions  will  never  go  too  far  in  this  direo 
tion  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  some  masters,  whether  &om  large; 
capital,  greater  business  ability,  or  higher  reputation,  make  mud 
larger  profits  than  others.  But  unions  do  not  pretend  to  exact  highe 
wages  from  such  masters.  The  tariff,  therefore,  is  evidently  ruled  b 
the  profits  of  the  least  successful  employers. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  at  first  sight  that  employers  woul 
have  looked  with  more  favour  on  Unionism,  which  leaves  them  in  fa 
possession  of  their  capital,  their  authority,  and  their  responsibilit] 
than  on  Co-operation,  which  proposes  to  supersede  them  altogethei 
But,  as  you  aU  know,  the  contrary  is  the  case ;  and  there  could  nc 
be  a  more  instructive  test  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  two  method 
Unionism  maintains  that  capital  has  its  duties,  and  must  be  used  £0 
a  social  purpose.  Co-operation  shrinks  from  asserting  a  doctrine  fl 
distasteful  to  the  propertied  classes,  and  seeks  to  evade  the  necessit 
for  it  by  the  shallow  fallacy  that  everyone  is  to  become  a  capitalia 
Although  everyone  will  not  become  a  capitalist,  no  doubt  soo 
will,  and  the  net  result  of  the  co-operative  movement  will  be  iik. 
the  army  of  capitalists  will  be  considerably  reinforced  in  its  loii^ 
ranks.  Will  that  army  so  reinforced  be  more  easy  to  deal  witft 
An  exaggerated  and  superstitious  reverence  for  the  rights  of  propem 
and  an  indifference  to  its  duties,  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  elevatS. 
of  the  working  class.  The  fewer  the  possessors  in  whose  hiao 
capital  is  concentrated,  the  more  easy  will  it  be  to  educate,  disciplu 
and,  if  need  be,  gently  coerce  them.  But  when  the  larger  capitaLi 
have  at  their  back  an  army  of  little  capitalists,  men  who  have  su 
the  co-operative  workman  in  the  co-operative  shareholder,  men  v^ 
have  invested  their  three  or  four  hundred  poimds  in  the  concern,  ^ 
are  employing  their  less  fortunate  fellow- workmen  at  the  market  x^ 
of  wages,  why,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  capital  of  the  country  "^^ 
be  less  amenable  to  discipline  than  ever.  A  striking  example  » 
be  seen  in  France  at  the  present  time.  You  know  that  the  immedii 
effect  of  the  old  revolution  was  to  put  the  cultivators  in  possessioxx 
the  soil.  A  vast  number  of  small  proprietors  were  created.  Boubtl' 
many  advantages  resulted  from  that  change.  France  got  rid  of  1 
aristocracy  once  and  for  good.  The  cultivators  identified  themseX^ 
with  the  revolution  which  had  given  them  the  soil,  and  defended 
fiercely  against  the  banded  sovereigns  of  Europe.  If  the  people  i 
not  been  bribed  with  the  land,  the  revolution  might  have  l>^ 
crushed.  But  there  has  been  another  result  from  it,  of  more  doubt- 
advantage.  The  whole  of  this  class  of  small  proprietors  is  fanatic^ 
devoted  to  the  idea  of  property ;  and  in  their  fear  that  property  shotf 
be  attacked  they  have  thrown  their  weight  on  the  side  of  confl^ 
vatism,  and  against  further  political  and  social  progress.  The  wealds 
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middle  class  plays  on  their  ignorance  and  timidity.  All  who  desire 
to  initiate  the  smallest  social  reform,  who  express  any  opinion  adverse 
to  the  tyrannical  power  exercised  by  capital,  are  denounced  as  Com- 
munists and  apostles  of  confiscation.  The  small  proprietors  are 
worked  up  into  a  frenzy  of  apprehension,  and  fling  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  any  crafty  impostor  who  talks  big  words  about  saving 
society.  Thus  the  artizans  and  small  proprietors,  men  whose  interests 
must  be  essentially  the  same,  for  they  are  all  alike  workmen  living  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brow  and  the  labour  of  their  hands,  are  pitted 
against  one  another,  and  the  middle  class  alone  profits  by  the  dissen- 
sion. If  the  manufactures  of  this  country  were  to  get  into  the  hands 
of  a  number  of  small  shareholders,  simple  workmen  would  soon  find 
the  rein  tighter  and  the  load  heavier.  Their  demand  for  the  repeal 
of  unjust  laws  would  encounter  a  more  stubborn  resistance;  the 
progress  they  have  been  making  towards  comfort  and  dignity  would 
he  abruptly  checked.  Fortunately,  as  I  have  already  endeavoured  to 
ifihow,  there  is  no  likelihood  that  so-called  Co-operation  will  ever  drive 
^e  capitalist  employer  out  of  the  field. 

Such  are  the  reasons  for  which  I  hold  Unionism  to  be  by  far  the 
jaiost  efficient  of  all  the  agencies  that  have  as  yet  been  largely  advo- 
c&t^  or  put  in  practice  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  working 
s,  and  preparing  it  for  its  future  destinies.  The  French  workmen 
'e  much  to  teach  us ;  but  I  think  in  this  matter  they  might  take 
a  X^^sson  from  our  men  with  advantage.  I  hope  they  will  signalise 
tlr^ir  next  revolution — ^for  which,  by  the  way,  I  am  getting  rather 
in-patient — ^by  abolishing  all  those  laws  which  so  iniquitously  obstruct 
tlx^ir  right  to  combine.  Indeed,  Unionism  cannot  be  said  to  have 
a  fair  trial  in  England  untQ  it  is  established  in  the  other 
of  Europe  also. 


It  remains  to  consider  what  the  destinies  are  for  which  our  work- 
are  thus  preparing  themselves,  and  to  picture  to  ourselves  what 
*^^ir  condition  will  be  when  society  shall  approximate  more  nearly 
^  its  normal  state.     We  may  do  so  without  indulging  in  Utopias  or 
^'^travagant  estimates  of  our  capacity  to  shape  the  course  of  human 
T^Velopment,  because  we  are  not  postulating  springs  of  action  in 
^diyiduals,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  not  exist,  or  do  not  exist 
^  sufficient  strength — we  are  not  spinning  theories  out  of  d  priori 
'^^^tions  of  what  society  ought  to  be,  but  we  are  feeling  our  way  by 
•^  examination,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  permanent  facts  of  our  nature, 
•^  the  conditions  imposed  upon  us  by  the  external  world  ;  and,  on 
•*^e  other  hand,  of  the  steady,  continuous  progress  of  society  in  the 
P*^     And  if  it  has  occurred  to  anyone  that  I  have  been  a  long 
™ie  coming  to  what  professed  to  bo  the  subject  of  this  lecture — 
Mmely,  **  the  future  of  the  working  class  " — I  must  plead,  in  justi- 
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fication,  that  I  have  in  effect  been  dealing  witli  it  all  along,  and  Ilia 
nothing  now  remains  but  to  give  some  practical  illustrations  of  th 
conclusions  already  arrived  at. 

That  the  position  of  the  workman  will  ever  be  as  desirable  as  tha 
of  the  wealthier  classes  seems,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  highlj  impro 
bable.  Some  people  are  shocked  when  such  a  proposition  is  plaini 
enunciated*  They  have  a  sort  of  hazy  idea  that  the  external  condi 
tions  of  our  existence  cannot  be  inconsistent  with  the  perfection  an 
happiness  of  man.  They  have  been  taught  that  this  is  a  wori 
where  only  man  is  vile,  and  it  soimds  to  them  immoral  to  talk  as  i 
there  was  any  insurmoimtable  obstacle  to  an  ideal  state  of  societ 
except  what  they  are  accustomed  to  term  our  fallen  nature.  Th 
fact  is,  however,  that  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  best  of  a] 
possible  worlds,  and  we  must  look  that  fact  in  the  face.  Hnma 
society  might  arrive  much  nearer  perfection,  both  moral  and  materia 
if  there  was  not  so  much  hard  work  to  be  done.  It  mmt  be  done  b 
some ;  and  those  to  whom  it  falls  to  do  it  will  inevitably  have  a  let 
pleasant  life  than  others.  But  though  to  annul  or  entirely  alter  tl 
influences  of  the  world  external  to  ourselves  is  beyond  our  humt 
powers,  we  can  generally  either  modify  them  to  some  extent,  m 
what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  modify  ourselves  to  suit  them,  if  oa 
successive  generations  of  men  address  themselves  wisely  to  the  ta^ 
just  as  an  individual  may  by  care  preserve  his  health  in  a  pestilent 
climate,  though  he  can  do  little  or  nothing  to  alter  the  dimes 
And  so,  though  there  will  probably  always  be  much  to  regret  in  ^ 
workman's  lot,  we  may  look  forward  to  improvements  which 
give  him  a  considerable  amoimt  of  comfort  and  happiness.  I 
enumerate  some  of  these  which  we  may  reasonably  expect  will 
reached  when  present  struggles  are  over,  and  when  employers  «a 
workmen  alike  have  learnt  to  shape  their  lives  and  conduct  by  "* 
precepts  of  a  rational  religion. 

Employers,  though  exercising  their  own  judgment  and  free  acti< 
in  their  industrial  enterprises,  will  never  forget  that  their  first  ooi 
cem  must  be,  not  the  acquisition  of  an  enormous  fortune,  but  tt 
weU-bcing  and  comfort  of  the  labourers  dependent  on  them.  Heoc 
there  will  be  an  end  of  that  reckless  speculation  which  sports  vitf 
the  happiness,  and  even  the  life,  of  workmen  and  their  families- 
displacing  them  here,  massing  them  there,  treating  them,  in  short, 
as  mere  food  for  powder  in  the  reckless  conflicts  of  industrial  oompe* 
tition.  We  shall  no  longer  see  periods  of  spasmodic  energy  anc 
fruntic  over-production  first  in  one  trade,  then  in  another,  followei 
by  glutted  markets,  commercial  depression,  and  cessation  of  employ 
ment.  For  capital  being  concentrated  in  comparatively  few  handi 
it  will  be  possible  to  employ  it  with  wisdom  and  foresight  for  th 
general  good ;  which  is  quite  out  of  the  question  while  the  chieftaii 
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of  indnfitry  are  a  disorganised  multitude,  swaying  to  and  fro  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  as  blindly  and  irrationally  as  a  street-mob  at  a 
Bre.  Thus  the  workman  will  be  able  to  count  on  what  is  more 
precious  to  him  than  anything  else — steady  employment,  and  an 
income  which,  whether  large  or  small,  is,  at  all  events,  liable  to 
little  fluctuation.  The  demoralising  effects  of  uncertainty  in  this 
respect  can  hardly  be  overrated.  Large  numbers  of  workmen  at 
present,  from  no  fault  of  their  own,  lead  as  feverish  and  reckless  an 
existence  as  the  gambler.  When  this  state  of  things  ceases,  we  may 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  a  remarkable  development  of  social 
md  domestic  virtue  among  the  working  class. 

To  give  the  workman  due  independence,  he  ought  to  be  the  owner 
of  his  abode,  or,  at  aU  events,  to  have  a  lease  of  it.  In  some 
bstances  at  present  we  find  men  living  in  houses  belonging  to  their 
employers,  from  which  they  can  be  ejected  at  a  week's  notice.  This 
s  oft^i  the  case  among  colliers  and  agricultural  labourers,  and  what 
rinding  tyranny  results  from  it,  I  need  not  tell  you.  It  is  not 
Bsirable  in  a  healthy,  industrial  society  that  labour  should  be 
igratory.  Ordinarily,  the  workman  will  continue  in  the  same 
ace,  and  with  the  same  employer,  for  long  periods,  just  as  is  the 
.T>it  with  other  classes.  Fixity  of  abode  will  naturally  accompany 
:iiy  of  wages  and  employment.  Here,  again,  we  may  expect  an 
■soirable  reaction  on  social  and  domestic  morality. 
-A  diminution  of  the  hours  of  work  is  felt  by  all  the  best  workmen 
Tdc  even  more  desirable  than  an  increase  of  wages.  All  of  you, 
^jn  sure,  have  so  thoroughly  considered  this  question  in  all  its 
^Tings,  that  I  am  dispensed  from  dwelling  on  it  at  len^h.  I 
^^efy  mention  it  that  it  may  not  be  supposed  I  imdervalue  it.  If 
e»  working  day  could  be  fixed  at  eight  hours  for  six  days  in  the 
^^k,  and  a  complete  holiday  on  the  seventh,  the  workman  would  have 
■^c  to  educate  himself,  to  enjoy  himself,  and  above  all  to  see  more 
liis  family. 

Iliet  us  next  consider  how  far  the  State  can  intervene  to  render  the 
^tion  of  the  workman  more  tolerable.  That  ought  to  be  the 
^t  and  highest  object  of  the  State,  and  therefore  we  need  have  no 
f^tiple  about  taxing  the  other  classes  of  the  community  to  any  extent 
f  this  purpose,  provided  we  can  really  accomplish  it.^  But  of  course 
^iiust  be  borne  in  mind  that  by  injudicious  action  in  this  direction 

\X)  As  I  have  had  some  experience  of  the  criticiBm  (always  anonymous)  which  seizes 
^^^tached  passage  and  draws  from  it  inferences  directiy  excluded  by  the  context,  I 
•*»e  by  anticipation  to  protest  against  any  quotation  of  the  above  sentence  apart  from 
•*^**«tthe  three  which  immediately  succeed  it  Taken  by  itself  (although  even  so  it 
1^ guarded  by  a  strictly  adequate  provnso)  it  might  be  misunderstood.  In  the  context 
^  'proviso  is  carefully  and  fully  expanded  into  on  argimient  on  social  grounds  against 
**ftcirivo  taxation  of  the  rich.  Arguments  from  the  individualist  point  of  view  I 
•^y  reject,  as  I  trust  my  audience  did. 
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we  might  easily  defeat  our  own  benevolent  intentions.    For  instance, 
it  is  conceiyable  that  such  taxation  might  become  so  heavy  as  to 
approximate  in  effect  to  the]  establishment  of  Communism,  and  the 
springs  of  industry  and  frugality,  in  other  words  the  creation  of  capital, 
would  be  proportionately  affected.    Again,  the  State  must  not  afford 
help  to  workmen  in  such  shape  as  directly  or  indirectly  to  encourage 
on  the  one  hand  idleness,  and  on  the  other  a  reckless  increase  of  the 
popidation.    For  example,  it  must  not  interfere  to  lower  the  price 
of  food  or  houses ;  because  common  sense  and  experience  alike  show 
us  that  such  interference  would  rapidly  pauperise  the  class  it  was 
intended  to  benefit.     But  there  are,  I  believe,  many  ways  in  which 
it  may  add  most  materially  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  poor 
without  at  all  relieving  them  from  the  necessity  of  exercising  prudence 
and  industry.    As  regards  their  physical  comfort,  it  may  carry  out 
sanitary  regulations  on  a  scale  hitherto  not  dreamt  of.     It  may 
furnish  them  in  London,  and  other  large  towns,  with  a  copious  supply 
of  good  water  free  of  expense.     It  may  provide  medical  assistance 
much  more  liberally  than  at  present.     I  would  add,  it  may 
a  close  supervision  over  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  shopkeeper^ 
and  the  quality  of  the  goods  they  supply,  did  I  not  hope  that  thi 
spread  of  co-operative  stores  may  render  such  supervision  imn< 
The  State  may  also  do  much  to  make  the  lives  of  the  poor 
and  happier.     It  may  place  education  within  their  r^BUsh;  it 
furnish  an  adequate  supply  of  free  libraries,  museums,  and 
galleries ;  it  may  provide  plenty  of  excellent  music  in  the  parks 
other  public  places  on  Sundays  and  summer  evenings. 

I  think  that  a  London  workman  in  steady  employment,  eamLzEx^ 
such  wages  as  he  does  now,  working  eight  hours  a  day,  living     £n 
his  own  house,  and  with  such  means  of  instruction  and  amusem^^zit 
as  I  have  described  gratuitously  afforded  him,  would  not  have    axi 
intolerable  lot.     His  position  would,  it  is  true,  be  less  brilliant  than 
that  of  his  employer.     But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  lot  of  the 
latter  would  be  so  very  much  more  desirable.     His  income,  of  course 
will  be  lessened  in  proportion  as  his  workmen  receive  a  larger  share 
of  the  profits  of  production.     He  will  live  in  greater  luxury  and 
elegance  than  they  do,  but  within  limits ;  for  public  opinion,  gaided 
by  religious  discipline,   will  not  tolerate  the  insolent  display  of 
magnificence  which  at  present  lends  an  additional  bitterness  to  the 
misery  of  the  poor.     His  chief  pleasure  will  consist,  like  that  of  th^ 
statesman,  in  the  noble  satisfaction  of  administering  the  interests  of 
the  industrial  group  over  which  he  presides.    But  the  responsibilities 
of  this  position  will  be  so  heavy,  the  anxiety  and  the  strain  on  the 
mind  so  severe,  that  incompetent  men  will  generally  be  glad  to  take 
the  advice  that  will  be  freely  given  them,  namely,  to  retire  from  it 
to  some  humbler  occupation.     The  workmen,  on  the  other  hand, 
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L  lead  a  tranquil  life,  exempt  from  all  serious  anxiety;  and 
i.<mgh  their  position  will  be  less  splendid  than  that  of  the 
^loyers,  it  wUl  not  be  less  dignified.  For  in  that  future  to  which 
ook  forward,  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  directed,  as  I  have 
^lal  times  said,  by  an  organised  religion,  will  not  tolerate  any  idle 
fts  liying  by  the  sweat  of  others,  and  affecting  to  look  down  on  all 
o  have  to  gain  their  own  bread.  Every  man,  whether  he  is  rich 
poor,  will  be  obliged  to  work  regularly  and  steadily  in  some  way 
other  as  a  duty  to  society ;  and  when  all  work,  the  false  shame 
idk  the  industrious  now  feel  in  the  presence  of  the  idle  wiU  dis- 
pear  for  ever.  I  am  addressing  an  audience,  which,  whether  it 
la  itself  Republican  or  not,  has,  I  am  sure,  a  thoroughly  Kepub- 
an  spirit,  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  insolent  contempt  with  which 
>otir  is  regarded  by  those  whose  circumstances  exempt  them  from 
rforming  it.  You  will  therefore  agree  with  me  that  of  aU  the 
anges  in  the  workman's  condition  which  I  have  enumerated  as 
»ly  to  be  realised  in  the  future,  this  is  by  far  the  most  precious — 
at  his  Amction  will  be  invested  with  as  much  dignity  as  that  of 
y  other  citizen  who  is  doing  his  duty  to  society. 

There  are  some  men  who  are  inclined  to  be  impatient  when  they 

0  asked  to  contemplate  a  state  of  things  which  confessedly  will  not 

of  immediate  realisation.     They  are  burning  for  an  immediate 

brmation  of  all  wrong  in  their  own  time.     They  think  it  very  poor 

rk  to  talk  of  a  golden  age  which  is  to  bless  the  world  long  after 

y  are  dead,  buried,  and  forgotten.     They  are  even  inclined  to 

mt  any  attempt  to  interest  them  in  it,  as  though  dictated  by  a 

sealed  desire  to  divert  them  from  practical  exertions.     "  Tell  us," 

^  say,   "how  we  may  taste  some  happiness.     Why  should  we 

UP  in  the  cause  of  progress  if  the  fruits  are  to  be  reaped  only  by 

dtyP" 

lo  not  wish  to  speak  harshly  of  workmen  who  have  this  feeling. 

)  has  been  too  much  of  such  hypocritical  preaching  in  times 

md  it  is  not  strange  if  they  have  become  suspicious  of  exhorta- 

o  fix  their  eyes  on  a  remote  future  rather  than  on  the  present. 

ispicuously  imjust  is  their  treatment  by  the  more  powerful 

so  hard  and  painful  is  the  monotonous  round  of  their  daily 

it  the  wonder  is,  not  that  some  men  should  rebel  against  it, 

t  most  should  bear  it  with  calmness  and  resignation.     Never- 

it  is  necessary  to  say  firmly,  and  never  to  cease  saying,  that 

iguage   as   I  have  alluded  to  belongs  to  a  low  morality. 

r,  it  defeats  its  own  object.     For  whatever  may  be  the  case 

viduals,  the  people  will  not  be  stimulated  to  united  action 

vents  addressed  to  its  selfishness.     The  people  can  only  be 

enthusiasm  by  an  appeal  to  elevated  sentiments.     If  leaders 
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of  the  worst  causes  find  it  necessary  to  invest  them  with  some  de] 
semblance  of  virtue  that  may  touch  the  popular  heart,  shall  wc 
have  put  our  hand  to  the  sacred  task  of  helping  and  acoeler 
social  progress,  shall  we  deal  in  cynical  sophisms  and  play  on  8 
passions  P  We  owe  it  to  our  race  that  we  should  leave  this  woi 
a  better  state  than  we  found  it.  We  must  labour  for  post 
because  our  ancestors  laboured  for  us.  What  sacrifices  have  i 
make  compared  with  some  that  have  been  made  for  usP  W 
not  called  on  to  go  to  the  gallows  with  John  Brown  and  Gh 
William  Gordon,  the  latest  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  labour ;  * 
mount  barricades,  like  the  workmen  who  flung  away  their  livi 
Paris  twenty  years  ago  next  month.  Is  their  spirit  extinct  ?  "^ 
they  men  of  difiercnt  mould  from  us  P  Or  did  they  enter  upon 
terrible  struggle  on  some  calculation  of  their  personal  advanb 
Ko  !  but  so  short  a  time  had  wrought  them  up  to  an  heroic  es 
siasm  which  made  it  seem  a  light  thing  to  pour  out  their  bio 
they  might  inaugurate  a  happier  future  for  their  class.  AnH  i 
we  who  live  in  times  less  stormy,  but  not  less  critical  for  the  c 
of  labour,  shall  we  complain  if  the  fruits  of  such  small  sacrifio 
we  may  make  are  reserved  for  another  generation  P 

The  worst  of  this  unworthy  spirit  is,  that  the  exhibition  of  it  i 
excuse  to  the  self-indulgent  and  frivolous  for  their  neglect  cu 
serious  thought  and  vigorous  action.  One  is  sometimes  read; 
despair  of  any  good  coming  out  of  a  populace  which  can  fill  so  n: 
public-houses  and  low  music-halls ;  which  demands  such  dull 
vulgar  rubbish  in  its  newspapers ;  which  devours  the  latest  i 
from  Newmarket,  and  stakes  its  shillings  and  pots  of  beer  as  eag 
as  a  duke  or  marquis  puts  on  his  thousands.  This  multitadi 
irivoloiis  and  gross  in  it«  tastes,  will  not  be  regenerated  by  pli 
it  with  fierce  declamation  against  the  existing  order  of  society, 
will  more  easily  move  it  by  appealing  to  its  purer  feelings,  obsci 
but  not  extinct,  than  by  taimting  it  with  a  base  submission  to  i 
injustice.  The  man  whose  ideas  of  happiness  do  not  go  much  bej 
his  pipe  and  glass  and  comic  song,  knows  that  the  sour  env 
agitator  will  never  be  a  bit  the  better  off  for  all  the  trouble  he  g 
himself ;  and  he  sees  nothing  to  gain  by  following  in  his  steps, 
there  are  few  men  so  gross  as  not  to  be  capable  of  feeling  the  bei 
of  devotion  to  the  good  of  others,  even  when  they  are  morally 
weak  to  put  it  in  practice.  And  though  a  man  may  lead  an 
satisfactory  life,  it  is  something  if ,  so  for  as  his  voice  contribute 
the  formation  of  public  opinion,  it  is  heard  on  the  right  side.  ^ 
is  the  ground  we  must  take  if  we  wish  to  raise  the  tone  of  works 
We  must  place  before  them,  without  reserve,  the  highest  motif 
political  and  social  action — ^the  good  of  those  who  are  to  oome  a 
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We  must  hold  out  no  prospect  of  individual  advantage  or  reward 
T  than  the  approval  of  their  own  consciences, 
ose  who  complain  most  bitterly  of  the  slow  rate  of  progress 
an  improved  industrial  state,  would  sometimes  do  well  to 
refl^^t  whether  their  own  conduct  does  not  contribute  to  retard 
it.         The  selfish  spirit  follows  us  even  into  our  labours  for  others, 
axid  takes  the  form  of  vanity  and  ambition.     Probably  all  of  us  have 
£reqaent  occasion  to  observe  how  the  cause  of  labour  has  suffered 
ignoble  jealousies  and  personal  rivalries.     Yet  it  is  the  greatest 
spirits  who  are  invariably  most  ready  to  take  the  subordinate  position 
and    to  accept  obscurity  with  a  noble  satisfaction.     The  finest  type 
of  theocratic  government,  the  lawgiver  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  was 
ready  to  be  blotted  out  of  God's  book,  so  that  the  humblest  and 
lo-west,  the  rank-and-file  of  his  people,  might  enter  the  promised 
land.     The  greatest  of  the  apostles  wished  that  he  himself  might  be 
accursed  from  Christ,  if  at  that  price  he  might  purchase  salvation  for 
an  obscure  mob  of  Jews.    "  Reputation,"  said  the  hero  of  the  French 
revolution,  "  what  is  that  ?     Blighted  be  my  name,  but  let  France 
be  free/'    So  speaks  a  Moses,  a  Paul,  or  a  Danton,  while  petty  ambi- 
tions are  stickling  for  precedence,  and  posturing  before  the  gaze  of 
their  contemporaries.     Devotion,  forgetfulness  of  self,  a  readiness  to 
obey  rather  than  an  eagerness  to  command — ^if  a  man  has  not  these 
qiialities  he  is  but  common  clay,  he  is  not  fit  to  lead  his  fellows. 
Let  us  school  ourselves  into  a  readiness  not  merely  to  storm  the 
breach,  but  to  lie  down  in  the  trench,  that  others  may  pass  over  our 
bodies  as  over  a  bridge  to  victory.     It  is  a  spirit  which  has  never 
becai  foxmd  wanting  whenever  there  has  been  a  great  cause  to  call  it 
{oxth;  and  a  greater  cause  than  that  of  the  workmen  of  Europe 
vAvBiidng  to  their  final  emancipation,  this  world  is  not  likely  to  see 
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Iir  many  cases  people  of  the  present  day  seem  to  understand  perfectly  wel 
the  value  of  new  forces.  Patents,  prohibitions  on  exportation,  secrets  whid 
States  make  of  a  needle-gun  or  a  chassepot,  show  it  sufficiently.  But  in  man; 
other  instances,  through  an  inconsistency  the  explanation  of  which  would  b 
far  from  flattering,  it  seems  not  to  be  understood,  and  especially  as  regard 
railways.  The  miracles  performed  by  that  colossal  motor  of  contemporary  HI 
seem  to  have  blinded  people  to  the  true  nature  of  the  advantages  railways  gii 
to  the  civilised  part  of  the  world  over  that  part  whose  civilisation  has  still  to  1 
perfected.  Not  satisfied  with  providing,  when  asked  for,  materials  for  constrac 
ing  railways  in  other  countries,  England  encourages  those  constructions  ^ 
her  advice,  her  precepts,  and,  what  is  still  more  efficacious,  her  money. 

To  lay  down  small  lines  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  Australia,  which,  while  accustc^^ 
ing  the  natives  to  that  kind  of  communication,  form  means  of  traffic  betww 
the  coast  and  some  centre  of  commerce,  is  a  policy  easily  understood.  Bufc. 
construct,  almost  at  its  own  risk  and  peril,  as  England  is  doing  in  BussLjc 
net  of  railways  in  an  immense  coimtry,  which  constantly  frightens  Euro 
proves  clearly  that  a  people,  priding  itself  in  being  the  most  practical,  can  eak£ 
be  led  to  conduct  that  may  have  every  possible  merit,  save  that  of  being  pn 
tical. 

The  projects  for  invasion  of  Turkey,  Asia,  and  the  Slavonian  countries  wlu< 
rightly  or  wrongly,  are  attributed  to  the  Czar's  government,  are  the  oonsta 
bugbear  of  all  Europe.  The  Press  speaks  of  them  daily  ;  nearly  as  often  dipl 
matic  writings  respecting  them  are  interchanged ;  and  millions  of  soldiers  m 
on  that  accoimt  kept  under  arms.  All  this  costs  vast  sums  of  money;  and  afti 
spending  all  this  money,  in  attempting  to  avert  the  evil  or  in  preparing  to  mec 
it,  still  larger  sums  are  lent  to  Bussia,  to  enable  her  to  organise,  as  quickly  * 
possible,  such  a  system  of  communication  as  will  give  her  an  opportunity  ^ 
carrying"  out  her  plans  with  greater  facility.  Notwithstanding  the  enonnoi* 
number  of  her  troops,  Bussia  is  completely  powerless  at  present.  All  who  sX^ 
acquainted  with  the  country  know  perfectly  well  that  not  a  single  plan  tl* 
Bussian  Government  might  entertain  could  be  realised  in  the  presence,  x^^ 
only  of  a  common  action,  but  even  of  a  simple  agreement  on  the  part  of  two  ^ 
three  European  Powers.  Bussia,  properly  speaking,  consists  only  of  ft  ^^ 
central  provinces,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  foreign  nationalities,  all  equ»*^ 
oppressed,  and  all  equally  ready  to  rise  at  the  first  suitable  moment  ^^ 
Finlanders,  the  Poles,  the  Esthonians,  the  Livonians,  and  the  Lithuanians,  t^ 
Tartars  of  the  south  and  of  the  east,  the  Armenians,  the  Qeorgians,  the  Jewfr^ 
none  of  these  are  Russians.  They  must  be  guarded,  for  they  all,  with  the  sin^ 
exception  of  the  Jews,  perhaps,  wish  more  or  less  to  attain  an  independe^ 
existence,  and,  consequently,  require  troops  to  keep  them  as  they  are.  OaC 
centration,  in  such  circumstances,  of  an  army  of  three  or  four  himdred  t^oosaip 
men  at  a  given  point,  cannot  be  obtained  but  to  the  detriment  of  eeveral  oth0 
I>oint6  of  the  country,  a  little  less  vulnerable  perhaps,  but  feur  from  being  strong 
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B  long  as  there  have  been  no  railways,  the  removal  of  troops,  always  requiring 
Ene  and  enormous  sums,  was  often  completely  impracticable. 
The  best  way  of  serving  the  Enssian  Government  in  such  a  case  was  to  con- 
met  its  railways.  Troops,  which  formerly  must  be  marching  several  montlis 
reach  a  given  point,  would  cross  the  same  space  in  a  few  days,  and  Europe 
>iild  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  an  army  of  half  a  million  of  men  at  the 
istzian  or  Turkish  frontiers,  as  easily  as  at  the  Staphs  on  the  road  which 
issia  is  now  making  herself  to  India. 

This  is  not  all.  The  com  and  raw  materials  that  constitute  the  whole  wealth 
Hnsaia,  and  are  now  worth  in  ports  of  exportation  (Petersburg,  Odessa,  and 
ft^anrog)  four  or  five  times  their  value  at  the  place  of  their  production,  where, 
r  want  of  means  of  communication  and  money,  they  are  often  left  to  decay, 
Jl,  once  the  railways  are  made,  be  sold  for  a  good  price  at  the  European 
mxL  This  will  enrich  the  producer,  enable  him  to  pay  much  heavier  taxation, 
tf3L,  consequently,  enable  his  (Government  to  maintain  an  army  much  more 
overfed. 

IhB  consequences  of  all  this  are  as  clear  as  the  stin  at  noon-day.  If  the 
Lole  nation  contributed  to  the  realisation  of  such  enterprises,  one  might 
pjKwe  there  existed  an  interest  more  or  less  well  understood.  But  in  the 
it  instance  the  matter  is  carried  on  by  three  or  four  bankers,  anxious  to 
at  12  and  15  per  cent,  the  money  they  borrow  at  3  and  4  per  cent,  from 
o  savings  of  private  individuals.  Like  a  big  bag,  out  of  which  there  come 
draw  a  few  Oerman  brokers,  whose  whole  merit  consists  in  the  capacity  of 
Bobitiating  themselves  wherever  one  of  their  countrymen  can  be  found,  the 
^  princes  cover  at  a  single  stroke  a  subscription  for  the  construction  of  a 
ly  in  a  country  of  which  they  have  hardly  the  slightest  knowledge,  order  the 
ahaiee  to  be  quoted  for  some  weeks  at  the  Eoyal  Exchange,  sell  them  at  a 
Ponnium,  and  take  no  farther  trouble, — fully  confident  of  having  done  a  satis- 
*^tory  stroke.  A  series  more  or  less  lengthy  of  such  satisfactory  strokes  will 
*•*  l»y  covering  Bussia  with  railways,  giving  a  herculean  strength  to  her  Govem- 
'^v^t,  and  enabling  it  to  take  towards  Europe  an  attitude  far  more  threatening 
•*^  ahe  can  take  now. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  Bussian  Government  has  been  able  to  construct, 
[^  ^ta  own  means,  only  a  single  line  of  any  importance,  the  **  Nicholas  "  line 
)W-Peter8burg),  constructed  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
badly  made,  though  at  a  fabulous  expense,  and  lately  sold  as  the  last 
'^^^iroe  of  a  ruined  Government.  All  the  rest  are  small  lines,  due  to  private 
^*^  with  the  exception  of  the  two  great  lines  belonging  to  the  Grande 
^^ti  of  Bussian  Bailways,  an  exclusively  French  company,  established 
^^leans  of  French  capital,  and  worked  by  the  French.  They  are  the  lines  of 
T^tsburg- Warsaw  (with  a  branch  to  the  Prussian  frontiers)  and  Moscow- 
8^^  Novgorod. 

^•^gland  took  formerly  very  little  interest  m  the  movements  of  funds  of 
'^■Uan  railways.  There  were  here  and  there,  in  London,  a  few  obligations 
"^lia  Grande  Soci^te,  and  a  few  shares  of  the  small  Biga-Dunaburg  rail- 
^y%.  But  at  the  present  moment,  though  these  two  papers  seem  to  have 
i^kpeaied  from  England,  to  make  up,  you  may  daily  see  in  the  Times'  columns 
IB4«r  the  heading  of  **  Foreign  Shares  and  Obligations,"  five  or  six  companies 
vUch  teem  to  be  of  an  entirely  English  origin,  for  the  nominal  value  of  their 
P^ta  IB  fixed  neither  in  francs  nor  roubles,  but  in  pounds  sterling.    Two  or 
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threo  of  these  enterprises  (as  Kharkof-AzoY  and  Orel-Witebsk),  besides  beu 
of  a  high  commercial  importance  to  the  country,  may  easily  receive  a  mc 
sezions  strategic  importance. 

If  it  has  been  the  intention  of  English  capitalists  to  &YOiir,  by  means  of  ihi 
gold,  the  plans  attributed  to  the  Eussian  Cabinet,  those  five  or  six  compani 
are  not  a  strong  enough  weapon.  It  would  be  necessary  to  organise  ten 
twelve  other  lines  in  different  parts  of  the  immense  empire.  If,  what  is  mc 
probable,  such  was  not  their  intention,  they  ought  not  to  have  given  a  sinj 
farthing  for  the  construction  of  railways  in  Russia. 

It  might  be  supposed,  perhaps,  that  in  all  we  have  said  here  we  are  gaid 
by  a  feeling  of  animosity  against  Eussia.  Far  from  it.  Let  the  progress 
civilisation  show  itself  in  Eussia  or  China,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  or  in  La 
land,  in  France  or  England,  it  can  be  but  a  source  of  sincere  satisfaction 
every  soimd-thinking  man.  Moreover,  the  information  we  have  as  regards  t 
aim  of  Young  Eussia  in  these  days  is  such  as  ccinnot  but  make  us  feel  1 
warmest  sympathy  for  the  progress  of  that  country.  The  selfish  tendencies 
another  nation  ought  not  to  be  brought  into  play  in  such  matters  as  we  i 
dealing  with,  if  the  question  were  of  helping  the  Eussian  people — a  peo] 
intelligent,  sociable,  almost  as  quiet  as  the  Italian  people,  when  not  intc 
fered  with,  and  meddling  far  less  with  European  affairs  than  Europe  medd 
with  theirs.  So  inoffensive  a  neighbour  is  always  very  pleasant,  and  son 
times  may  be  useful.  It  would  therefore  be  right  to  help  such  a  peop 
Unfortunately,  in  the  present  instance,  the  help  is  not  given  to  the  Euaai 
people,  but  to  the  Eussian  Government — a  Government  far  less  treaehen 
and  cunning  than  is  supposed  in  Europe,  but  ignorant,  bigoted,  and  a 
despotic  cruelty,  becoming  much  more  dangerous  since  it  began  to  tak» 
forms  of  European  politeness ;  a  Government  keeping  in  its  code  an  arfc 
declaring  the  law  to  be  the  supreme  arbiter  of  men's  actions,  and,  at  the  am 
time,  saying  that  every  law  may  be  changed  according  to  the  pleasure  of 
Imperial  will.  To  strengthen  such  a  Government,  no  matter  how,  is  the  ex 
senseless  and  criminal  act  that  can  be  committed.  It  is  helping  despotism, 
prolonging  all  the  wrongs  despotism  has  done  to  humanity. 

It  may  be  said  that  railways  are  means  of  civilisation,  that  a  people  enric 
and  possessing  greater  facilities  of  intercourse  with  Europe  will  become 
lightened,  and  will  crush  despotism.  This  objection  must  be  treated  as  unre* 
present.    As  a  general  view  in  the  distant  future,  when  people  shall  enjoy 
that  can  be  brought  by  rail,  it  may  be  correct ;  but  at  present  railways  «ei 
despotism  and  capital  far  more  than  labour  and  intellect.    If  the  new  foi 
has  lent  some  aid  to  the  weak,  it  has  lent  it  far  more  to  the  powerful.   It 
perhaps  doubtful  if  we  should  ever  have  seen  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  2nd 
December  had  not  railways  taken  so  powerful  and  spontaneous  a  stilt 
France  at  the  close  of  the  February  revolution.    Can  we  suppose  that  progn 
would  have  stopped  in  Eussia,  and  the  country  have  remained  without  ni 
ways,  had  English  capitalists  not  lent  her  their  money  ?    To  say  this  iroo 
be  to  mistrust  the  laws  of  progress  and  the  force  we  speak  of.    A  people  w! 
do  not  wish  to  remain  in  company  with  Asia,  who  want  to  be  ranged  by  t 
side  of  European  peoples,  and  even  to  compete  with  them,  cannGt  live  wiUu 
i-ailways. 
What  would  then  happen  in  the  absence  of  foreign  capital  ?    The  ooon 
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^groxild  be  forced  to  construct  her  railways  at  her  own  expense.    Unable  to  tax 

its  x>eople  sufficiently  for  such  a  purpose)  the  Government  would  be  obliged 

eiilier  to  give  greater  play  to  private  initiative  in  public  affairs,  or  to  borrow 

moxiey  anew  from  those  of  its  subjects  who  possessed  it.    These,  well  aware  of 

the    insolvency  of  the  indebted  Government,  would  now  lend  only  on  good 

secixrity,  which  might  be  found  in  the  property  of  the  Church  and  monasteries, 

the  domains  of  the  Crown,  the  appendages  of  the  Court,  a  budget  discussed  by 

ih&  'people' B  representatives  and  the  decrease  of  military  expenses,  which  devour 

at  tlie  present  time  the  greater  part  of  the  taxes. 

Tbe  laying  down  of  the  lines  would  be  slower  perhaps,  but  the  progress  of  the 

ooiintry  in  many  other  respects  might  not,  on  that  account,  be  less  rapid  and 

sure.    The  peasant,  who  now  thinks  that  Father-Czar  gives  money  as  well  as 

orders  for  such  or  such  a  line  to  be  laid  for  the  benefit  of  his  beloved  subjects, 

and  that  the  thing  would  go  on  much  better  were  it  not  for  foreigners  who 

come  and  turn  the  coimtry  to  their  own  profit,  would  then  know  the  real  value 

of  railways  and  their  real  owners.     In  discussing  questions  of  home  economy 

he  would  learn  what  the  ways  of  communication  cost  him  and  bring  him.    He 

would  turn  them  to  a  use  very  different  from  their  present  employment  of 

taking  his  son  as  a  recruit  to  the  neighbouring  town,  or  his  last  sack  of  com  to 

^  nearest  market,  to  give  up  the  first  to  the  enlisting  sergeant,  and  the  price 

of  the  second  to  the  tax-gatherer,  to  be  carried  to  the  War  Department. 

But  in  speaking  of  such  matters  we  have  unconsciously  fallen  upon  con- 
>idfirations  which  often  have  but  a  secondary  validity  in  financial  affairs, 
^'^^i^cal  questions  of  this  kind  require,  in  the  eyes  of  many  readers,  a  narrower 
'iippQrt.  Men  of  business  are  not  satisfied  in  being  told  they  are  wrong  in 
S^^ral ;  they  must  have  proofs  that  they  are  not  right  in  particular,  respecting 
^dir  own  interest,  and  such  proofs  we  shall  endeavour  now  to  present. 

European  capitalists,  in  lending  their  money  to  Kussia,  ask  securities  from 
^e  Hofigian  Government.  A  glance  at  the  state  of  finances  in  that  country, 
^^^  the  year  1863  to  the  year  1869,  will  show  us  how  far  obligations  and 
"^^^ties  taken  by  that  Government  can  be  looked  upon  as  serious. 

^  data  we  put  before  the  reader  are  borrowed  from  the  official  budgets  of 
"^Inaperial  Government,  published  for  the  first  time  in  1863. 


vor^sj^  Rbcbipts  of  thb  Expibb. 


1863 
1864 
1866 
1866 
1867 
1868 


318,830,644  loubl. 

346,241,813 

349,945,044 

349,680,816 

387,092,536 

410,467,702 


Gbnbral  Expenses  of  the  Emfibb. 

1863 334,558,413  roabl. 

1864 355,346,966 

1865 372,343,150 

1866 371,264,748 

1867 402,298,830 

1868 422,929,839 


^oiie  proceeding  with  a  comparison  of  these  columns,  we  must  remark : — 
v)  rrhat  the  alight  increase  of  receipts  during  the  six  years  is  owing,  not  to 
.  ^Velopment  of  commerce  or  industry,  but  exclusively  to  the  increase  of 
f"^  taxes,  and  chiefly  to  the  poll-tax,  which  only  affects  the  rural  popu- 

^^)  That  the  greater  increase  of  receipts  in  1867  and  1868  is  explained  by 
i^otions  of  the  finances  of  Poland  (until  then  separate)  with,  those  of  the 
^^^.    The  kingdom  of  Poland  must  be  valued  at  25,000,000  roubles  in  the 
^^Unn  of  receipts,  as  well  as  in  that  of  expenses. 
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Making  now  the  comparison  of  both  oolomna,  we  find  that  the  diffare 
ahow  an  annual  deficiency  running  thus : — 

In  1863 16,707,769  roubl. 

1864 9,106,163 

1866 22,398,106 

1866 21,683,931 

1867 16,206,294 

1868 12,462,136 

Those  annual  deficits  are  balanced  in  the  respective  budgets  by  equivi 
columns  bearing  the  somewhat  original  title  of  "  Extraordinary  resources,**  w 
are  only,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  loans.  The  total  sum  of  those  deficits,  du 
the  six  years,  amounts  to  96,463,389  roubles,  or  about  £14,000,000.^ 

It  is,  then,  perfectly  clear  that  the  amount  of  the  Kussian  Goyenmu 
debt  must,  on  account  of  that  alone,  have  increased  in  six  years  at  1 
£14,000,000,  plus  interest.  But  as  the  budgets  bear  only  expected  expei 
as  the  unexpected  and  extraordinary  ones  are  always  enormous,  and  dq 
only  on  the  will  of  the  Czar,  and  as  the  arrears  in  the  proposed  receipts 
always  increasing,  the  debt  of  the  (Government  of  Petersburg  increaaes  i 
far  more  imposing  manner. 

Until  1819  Eussia  had  never  contracted  a  loan,  properly  speaking.  All 
debts  consisted  of  paper-money.  It  is  true  that,  according  to  the  agreen 
of  May  fV,  1815,  she  had  undertaken  to  pay,  in  common  with  England 
the  Netherlands,  the  expenses  of  Napoleon's  war, — a  sum  of  nearly  100,000, 
florins,  of  which  she  bore  the  half  alone.  But  this  first  foreign  debt,  of  wl 
at  the  present  time  there  still  remains  to  pay  nearly  25,000,000  florins,  i 
not  be  numbered  in  the  catalogue  of  loans,  which  date  only  from  1819, 
reach  now  the  sum  of  1,262,483,689  roubles,  or  more  than  £180,000,000. 

Adding  to  the  above  the  value  of  700,000,000  roubles  paper-money  which 
dilate  in  the  country  without  being  ever  changed  for  cash,  we  shall  have 
enormous  total  of  the  Bussian  Government's  debt  1,962,483,689  roubles, 
more  than  £280,000,000,  of  which  nearly  a  fifth  was  contracted  between  1 
and  1868.  This  lately  contracted  portion  comprises  the  two  Anglo-Dutch  k 
(of  April  1864  and  November  1866),  the  two  lottery  loans,  the  bank  note 
5  per  cent.,  the  new  series  of  notes  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  metalliques.  j 
it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  know  that  the  Anglo-Dutch  loan  of  1866  (amot 
ing  to  31,357,000  florins  and  £3,342,000)  was  made  in  order  cover  **  paifm 
abroad,  and  especially  on  expiring  obligations,**  We  quote  here  the  terms  of 
Imperial  decree  concerning  the  loan,  and  presume  that  if  the  state  of 
finances  of  a  Government  force  it  to  borrow  anew  to  be  able  to  pay  the  inte 
of  old  debts,  the  securities  asked  for,  and  given  so  willingly,  can  hardly  be  loc 
upon  as  of  much  validity. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  avowal  and  the  amount  of  the  deficits  showed  by  the 
above  columns,  we  have  been  unable  fully  to  understand  the  appearance  of 
following  telegraphic  despatch  in  the  Times  of  the  14th  of  January  of 
present  year : — 

**  8t,  Petersburg,  Jan,  13. — ^It  is  said  that  the  budget  for  1869  amounti 
482,000,000  roubles.  The  excess  of  expenditure  is  15,000,000,  which  wiL 
covered  by  the  surpluses  of  1866  and  1867.  It  will  not  be  neoessary  to  b 
recourse  to  extraordinary  resources." 

(1)  We  omit  everywhere  the  copecks,  and  in  transferring  the  soma  in  pounds  steil 
take  the  average  rate  of  Z^  pence,  or  about  7  roubles,  for  £1  sterling. 
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B  "Btirpluses  of  1866   and  1867"  being,  as  shown  by  these  columns, 

more  than  a  deficit  of  (21,583,931  +  15,206,294  =)  36,790,225  roubles, 

med  to  us  very  fortunate  that  this  despatch  began  with  the  words  :  it  U 

.    But  on  January  21st  appeared  another  despatch,  more  explicit  and  more 

"tive. 

*  *    Si,  Petersburg i  Jan,  20. — ^The  Budget  of  the  Empire  for  1869  amounts  to 

k^^  9  000,000  roubles.    In  the  revenue  accounts  figure  a  surplus  of  4,000,000 

rox3n=»les  from  the  Budget  of  1867,  and  a  surplus  of  10,000,000  roubles  from  the 

3is.<3.^t  of  1868,  these  amounts  serving  to  cover  the  increase  of  13,000,000 

roiibles  in  expenditure."     ....     '*The  Minister  of  Finance  ascribes  the 

ixi.ox*<ease  in  the  revenue  to  a  more  than  usually  satisfactory  harvest  and  the 

stdxxxxdus  given  to  commerce  by  the  extension  of  the  railway  system.     .    .     ." 

e  years  which  are  said  to  have  given  the  surplus  are  altered  in  this  second 

:  the  first  despatch  speaks  of  1866  and  1867,  the  second  of  1867  and 

1S63.    According  to  our  information  the  years  1867  and  1868  have  returned  a 

aefioit  of  15,206,294  +  12,462,136  =  27,668,430  roubles,  or  about  £4,000,000 

»tex-ling.    According  to  the  second  despatch  they  returned  14,000,000  roubles 

C^^  JC2,000,000  sterling)  surplus.  It  is  'perhaps  possible  that  the  Eussian  Govern- 

mexit  has  at  the  present  moment  such  a  sum  at  its  disposal,  but  it  can  be 

no^long  more  than  the  remains  of  some  loans  or  of  the  sale  of  the  '*  Nicholas  " 

^ail^viray,  and  can,  by  no  means,  be  justly  called  surplus  of  the  two  last  financial 

ycATB.    If  there  should  exist  an  excess  of  receipts  over  the  expenditure,  it  would 

^>^  shown  in  the  respective  budgets  of  the  two  years,  and  would  consequently  be 

oioxa^ht  into  our  columns  which,  we  repeat,  are  perfectly  authentic.    Moreover, 

^®   pretended  surplus  is  quite  improbable  in  itself,  as  we  know  that  the  year 

^SBT — 1868  was  a  year  of  famine  in  Bussia.    The  surplus  really  existing,  it 

^ould  also  be  unnecessary  to  sell  the  **  Nicholas"  Railway — an  operation  per- 

foniied  just  at  the  same  time  with  great  loss  and  great  difficulty. 

^Flie  increase  of  the  receipts  of  1869  seems  indeed  to  be  great — from  410 

'^'^illion  roubles  in  1868  to  482  million  roubles  in  1869  (a  difference  of  about 

^^0^000,000  sterling).    But  the  explanation  of  this  increase  cannot  be  made 

^^ore  the  whole  budget  is  published.*     And,  as  notwithstanding  such  an 

^^sx^ease,  the  fijial  result  is  an  avowed  deficit  of  13,000,000  roubles,  the  position 

®*JUiot  be  considered  as  a  very  flourishing  one. 

Xix  no  caso  can  the  pretended  improvement  of  the  Russian  finances   be 

■^plained  by  the  reasons  put  forward  by  the  Minister.    The  harvest  of  the  last 

T^^f  was  only  a  better  one  than  that  of  1867,  which  was  a  very  barren  year, 

^^  Hie  consequences  of  which  are  still  felt  by  the  whole  of  the  tax-payers.    As 

^^^8*^8  the  second  argument,  **  the  stimulus  given  to  commerce  by  the  exten- 

^^'^  of  the  railway  system  " — ^its  validity   will  be  duly  appreciated  if  we 

'^^^ber  that  this  extension  is  merely  projected,  the  new  lines  being  still 

^^^^^'^ed  and  the  majority  of  them  only  at  the  very  beginning  of  their  oon- 

•^tton.3 

ant  aa  all  things  in  the  world  have  their  true  explanation,  so  the  pretended 
P'i'VQinent  of  the  Russian  finances  and  the  appearance  of  these  two  despatches 
^  theirs  also,  which  is  this. 
^  e«ap«^vely   eatisfectory  financial  results  attained  by  the  French 

)J  "*^^  18  generally  done  in  April  or  May. 

^^«  for  details  the  Foktniohtly  Rbvibw,  Vol.  III.  (new  series),  Mr.  Giffen*i 
Bailwayi." 
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Qoyemment,  and  published  on  New  Tear*8  Day  of  1869,  have  produced  a  gre 
sensation  in  Europe.  The  QoTemment  of  Alexander  II.  has  presumed  th 
it  would  be  below  its  dignity  to  remain  in  this  respect  behind  the  Goyemme 
of  Napoleon  lU.  In  these  days  of  probable  war  the  whole  peace  relatio 
between  the  three  great  continental  powers  consist  in  telling  one  another  tk 
they  are  equally  ready  for  war.  The  military  forces  of  France  and  Bube 
being  nearly  on  the  same  leyel,  the  Kussian  Cabinet  has  presumed  Hk 
it  would  be  useful  to  inform  France  through  the  medium  of  the  Timet  th 
Russian  finances  are  quite  as  flourishing  as  those  of  France.  The  Bussit 
Goyemment  giyes  this  assertion  so  much  aans/agorif  because  it  ia  gure  that : 
yerifications  of  the  asserted  facts  are  likely  to  be  made  in  the  present  state 
Russian  publicity  and  Russian  administratiye  forms. 

As  the  total  amounts  of  the  English  and  American  debts  are  each  of  them  I 
greater  than  the  total  amount  of  the  Russian  debt,  this  last  would  seem  le 
desperate  if  the  march  of  affairs  in  the  country  afforded  any  ground  for  suppc 
ing  that  the  money  borrowed  from  the  natiyes  and  foreigners  is  employed  im 
more  or  less  productiye  manner.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Education,  ooa 
merce,  industry — all  fall  off  in  the  country.  Every  year  the  Goyemme 
shortens  the  budget  of  public  instruction  under  pretence  of  economy,  a 
increases  the  stipend  of  the  officers,  the  clergy,  the  court  fiEtvouiites,  m 
innumerable  descendants  of  the  Romanoff  dynasty.  The  permanent  troc 
amount  at  present  to  1,350,000  men,  and  cost  the  country  more  than  150,000,C 
roubles,  whilst  the  duty  on  commerce  brought  yery  high  and  talked  of  in  i 
budget  of  1866  as  amounting  to  10,095,500  roubles,  hardly  returned  8,d47»S 
roubles. 

Last  year  the  appropriation  of  the  receipts  of  the  State  for  seyeral  branol 
included  29^  per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts  to  the  war  ministry  (besides    i 
extraordinary  expenses),  and  only  5  per  cent,  to  the  means  of  communicate^ 
2  per  cent,  to  public  instruction,  and  2  per  cent,  to  justice  !    All  these, 
presume,  are  sufficiently  eloquent  facts. 

Now,  as  great  money  questions  are  not  goyemed  by  considerations  of  ia.t^ 
national  policy,  but  chiefly  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  a0 
obedience  to  the  present  action  of  this  law  the  excess  of  ready  money  in  the  ^ 
of  Europe  may  find  its  way  to  Russia,  what  ia  desirable  in  our  case  is  thai* 
such  transactions  should  bear  an  exdusiyely  priyate  character.    This,  how0^ 
in  the  present  instance,  is  by  no  means  the  case.    All  the  railway  oompaO 
quoted  in  the  TiTnes,  with  a  single  exception,  are  guaranteed  by  the  Qar^ 
ment  and  built  under  its  patronage,  consequently  with  the  single  yieW 
serving  its  own  purposes.    It  is  well  known  what  those  purposes  are  outside 
well  as  inside  of  the  frontiers  of  the  Russian  Empire,  and  we  have  seen  h6r9  ^ 
validity  of  the  guarantees.    On  the  other  hand,  priyate  lines,  projected  c^ 
to  meet  the  true  commercial  wants  of  the  country,  must  pay  themaelyetf 
Russia  perhaps  better  than  in  some  other  countries,  as  the  materials  to  be  tx^ 
ported  are  yery  heavy  in  their  nature,  very  abundant  in  quantity  and  in  o^" 
stant  demand  throughout  Europe. 

All  these  considerations  warrant  us  in  saying  that  if  it  may  be  in  m$^4 
respects  of  international  benefit  to  assist  the  Russian  people,  it  is  in  oA  req)0Ct 
fraught  with  the  greatest  harm  to  the  rest  of  Europe  to  assist  the  Bosnu 
Government.  Nathaioel  Takai. 
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xrx-"TuaE  AND  Anabchy:    Ait  Essay  in  Political  and  Social  Ceiticism. 
Matthew  Arnold.    London .  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.     1869.     10«.  6d, 

is  80  mticli  truth,  and  of  just  now  the  most  necessary  kind  for  us,  in 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  written — moreover,  his  style  has  so  severe  a 

J,  hifl  satire  is  so  quiet  and  yet  so  incisive — that  his  readers  can  scarcely 

fail  to  be  either  fascinated  or  enraged  by  him.    That  we  are  far  enough  from 

•*  sweetness  and  light,"  even  **  the  editor  of  the  Daily  Telegraph*^  would  scarcely 

deny ;  and  it  is  an  evil  omen  that  we  can  even  boast  of  our  Philistinism.    There 

may  possibly  enough  be  something  better  for  mankind  than  culture,  but  that 

aomething  better  is  assuredly  not  the  contempt  of  culture.    For  when  we  allow 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  as  he  may  fairly  expect  from  us,   to  define  his  own 

terms,  we  find  that  the  culture  in  which  he  believes  is  not  **  a  smattering  of  Greek 

tod  Latin,"  much  less  **  a  turn  for  small  fault-finding,"  or  the  faculty  of 

criticising  new  books.     It  has  for  its  object  on  the  intellectual  side,  **  to  render 

to  intelligent  being  yet  more  intelligent;"  and  on  the  practical  side,  **  to 

n»ake  reason  and  the  will  of  God  prevail.**    It  aims  at  the  perfection  of  the 

individual  and  the  perfection  also  of  society,  and  at  a  perfection  of  the  individual 

▼Mchis  impossible  without  the  perfection  of  society.    Hence  the  objection  that 

"the  man  of  culture  is  in  politics  one  of  the  poorest  mortals  alive,"  is  no  more 

*™  a  contradiction  in  terms  when  urged  against  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  culture. 

For  his  culture  includes  politics.     On  this  point  nothing  can  be  plainer  than 

*'•  Arnold's  own  words : — 

^^^iltare,  or  the  study  of  perfection,  leads  us  to  conceive  of  no  perfection  as  being 

f*!  Which  is  not  a  general  perfection,  embracing  all  our  fellow-men  with  whom  we  have 

^  • . . .  Individual  perfection  is  impossible  so  long  as  the  rest  of  mankind  are  not 

''^^^cted  along  with  us  ... .   So  all  our  fellow-men,  in  the  east  of  London  and  else- 

^'^  we  must  take  along  with  us  in  the  progress  towards  perfection,  if  we  ourselves 

^'^y't  as  we  profess,  want  to  be  perfect." 

^  can  anybody  reasonably  complain  that  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  desires  that 

*^**«(m  and  tJie  will  of  Ood  should  prevail "  instead  of  selfishness  and  ignorance. 

Either  an  individual  nor  a  nation  can  afltord  to  take  many  "leaps  in  the  dark ;" 

^^»  iigain,  are  admitted  evils  to  be  removed  on  such  principles  as  would  them- 

^^  produce  a  pestilent  swarm  of  new  and  perhaps  more  fatal  evils.    Few 

V^**tician8,  even  devoid  of  culture,  would  disestablish  the  Irish  Church  by  an 

^**  of  Parliament  affirming  in  its  preamble  that  the  Christian  religion  itself 

an  impudent  delusion ;  or  render  legal  the  marriage  of  a  deceased  wife's 

^  by  an  Act  affirming  the  right  of  every  Englishman  to  cohabit  in  whatever 

^^^er  he  might  think  fit  with  whomsoever  he  might  choose. 

-'^t  xmy  be  admitted,  too,  that  if  Mr.  M.  Arnold's  teachings  and  warnings  be 

'y^^^what  one-sided  and  extravagant — therein  furnishing  a  melancholy  proof 

^^  almost  universal  degeneracy,  in  that  he  himself  has  not  attained  to  a 

^^^ct  cu^ika — ^he  warns  us  with  excessive  vehemence  against  the  dangers 

^^^^  are  most  pressing  to  that  enormous  majority  of  Englishmen  who  aro  not 

J^  "Qie  loyal  aervaiits  of  culture.   There  is  scarcely  a  single  department  of  public 

^  Ui  which  action  is  not  terribly  in  advance  of  knowledge.    What  satisfactory 

°^^  of  legislation  is  there  as  yet  in  knowledge  and  science  in  a  matter  where, 
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nevorthc'less,  legislation  is  imminent  and  porliaps  inevitable^the  settlement  of 
the  long-standing  and  mischievous  quarrel  between  employers  and  employed? 
Even  state  education  is  scarcely  better  than  guess-work — a  series  of  doubtful 
experiments  where  failure  may  not  only  waste  the  present  generation,  but 
corrupt  the  next. 

Nevertheless,  'Sir,  Arnold's  Culture  could  scarcely  fail  to  produce  Anarchy; 
because  it  not  only  aims  at  jKjrfection,  which  is  good,  but  seems  incapable 
of  acting  at  all,  even  for  the  removal  of  admitted  wrongs,  until  per/tdm 
is  attained^  which  is  mischievous  and  anarchic.     Until  we  are  quite  certain 
not  only  that  we  have  light — be  it  only  such  glimmer  as  may  lead  us  on 
to  the  perfect  day — ^but  that  we  have  the  very  noon  flooding  every  path,  we 
may  not  stir  a  single  step.     The  very  examples  which  Mr.  Arnold  gives  us  of 
great  movements  which  he,  for  his  part,  must  keep  aloof  from  until  the  noon 
of  culture  shall  have  come,  are  exactly  of  a  kind  to  convince  us  that  his 
culture,  as  a  practical  force,  making  reason  and  the  will  of  God  prevail,  is 
little  better  than  the  mocking  prophet  of  an  impossible  perfection.    Even  the 
examples  themselves  are  far  better  illustrations  of  his  incisive  sarcasm  than  of 
his  political  sagacity.     To  represent  the  endeavour  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  bw 
forbidding  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  as  a  great  liberal  movement 
at  all  closely  resembling  the  movements  for  free  trade  and  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Irish  Church  is — at  least  I  should  think  so  if  the  misrepresentation  were 
not  Mr.  Arnold's — so  exceedingly  silly  as  to  be  scarcely  honest.    Yet  eren 
against  this  poor  attemi>t  to  obtain  a  very  paltry  power  Mr.  Arnold  has  very 
little  to  urge  : — 

**  I  was  lucky  enough,"  he  says,  *'  to  be  present  when  Mr.  Chambers,  I  think,  brongW 
forward  in  the  Houso  of  ConimouH  his  Bill  for  onabling  a  man  to  marry  his  deceased  wife  t 
sister,  and  I  heard  tlic  speech  which  Mr.  Chambers  then  made  in  support  of  his  BilL  His 
first  point  was  that  God's  law — the  name  he  always  gave  to  the  book  of  Leviticns-did 
not  really  forbid  a  man  to  marry  his  deceased  wife's  sister.     CJod's  law  not  forbidding 
it,  the  Liberal  maxim  that  a  man's  prime  right  and  happiness  is  do  as  he  likes,  ought  s^ 
once  to  come  into  foret?,  and  to  annul  any  such  check  upon  the  assertion  of  persons* 
liberty  as  the  prohibition  to  marry  one's  deceased  wife's  sister.    A  distinguished  lib^** 
supporter  of  Mr.  Chambers,  in  the  debate  which  followed  the  introduction  of  the  Bi*»« 
produced!  a  formula  of  much  bciiuty  and  neatness  for  conveying  in  brief  the  libei^ 
notions  on  this  head:  *  Liberty,*  said  he,  *i8  the  law  of  human  life.*    And  therefo** 
the  moment  it  is  ascertained  that  God's  law,  the  Book  of  Leviticus,  does  not  stop  tJ** 
way,  man's  law,  the  law  of  liberty,  asserts  its  right,  and  makes  us  free  to  marry  9^ 
deceased  wife*s  sister.    And  this  exactly  falls  in  with  what  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  wl^* 
may  almost  be  called  the  Colonso  of  love  and  marriage, — such  a  revolution  does  he  ma^^ 
in  oiu*  ideas  on  these  matters,  just  as  Dr.  Colenso  does  in  our  ideas  on  religion, — ^teQs  *^ 
of  the  notions  and  proceedings  of  oiu*  kinsmen  in  America.** 

This  is  surely  a  very  remarkable  piece  of  writing  for  an  apostle  of  cultuT^ 
What  revolution  has  Dr.  Colonso  made  in  our  ideas  on  religion  ?  He  h^^ 
affirmed  precisely  what  Mr.  Arnold  means  by  his  rather  unfair  sarcasm,  vh^^- 
he  says  of  Mr.  Chambers,  **  he  always  gave  the  name,  God's  law,  to  tiieBoC^^ 
of  Leviticus.'*  Dr.  Colenso,  like  Mr.  Arnold,  protests  against  **  Hebraisin^ 
to  the  extent  of  regarding  the  Old  Testament  as  for  all  peoples  and  times, 
law  of  God,  the  whole  of  that  law,  and  nothing  but  that  law.  And  why 
the  English  people  shocked  that  Dr.  Colenso  could  so  far  **  Hellenize  "P 
cisely  because  he  is  a  bishop  of  the  Established  Church.  Dr.  Piuey  ma  hioi^'^ 
fied,  indeed,  but  not  surprised,  by  Dr.  Davidson's  « Intioduction  to  the 
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Testament,"  because  Dr.  Davidson  was  a  Dissenter.  Mr.  Arnold  ridicules  the 
notion  of  taking  our  law  of  marriage  from  a  people  whose  wisest  king  had  seven 
hundred  wives  and  three  hundred  concubines ;  but  when  Dr.  Colenso  does  the 
same  thing,  in  a  much  better  way,  he  is  the  Hepworth  Dixon,  I  suppose,  of 
religion ;  and,  nevertheless,  the  Church  which,  apart  from  dissent,  would  long 
since  have  burnt  Oolenso  for  being  so  like  Mr.  Arnold,  is  the  great  focus  and 
instrument  of  culture.  On  what  principle  did,  and  do,  the  clergy  oppose  the 
law  of  divorce  P  Because  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  unlike  the 
"  provincial "  Dissenters,  are  exactly  like  Mr.  Chambers  in  their  estimate  of 
Leviticus  and  the  Bible. 

Having  been  taught  hy  the  EatahUsked  Church  that  Leviticus  is  the  law  of 
€h)d,  Mr.  Chambers  was  bound  to  obey  it,  and  to  take  good  heed  that  no  Bill  he 
introduced  into  Parliament  should  be  in  opposition  to  this  Divine  law.  But  no 
such  opposition  being  apparent  to  him  in  the  matter  of  deceased  wives'  sisters, 
why  shoidd  not  '*  the  right  and  happiness  of  a  man  to  do  as  he  likes  '*  come  into 
play  P  TJnhappiness  is  in  itself  an  evil.  The  natural  desires  are  never  wholly 
misleading ;  and  the  burden  of  justifying  itself  rests  not  upon*indulgence,  but 
upon  restraint.  Possibly  Adam  may  have  been  ewjavYJs,  but  a  horrid  chasm 
yawns  between  such  an  Adam  and  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  Within  the  whole 
space  of  history  men  have  had  to  seek  culture  by  the  rough  road  of  '*  liberty." 
What  a  man  ought  to  like  can  only  be  ascertained  by  a  vast  multitude  of  experi- 
ments, whereof  the  most  will  be  foolish.  Mr.  Arnold  sees  clearly  enough  that 
for  free  intercourse  and  for  culture  a  good  high  road  is  needful ;  and  that  to 
set  out  on  a  long  journey  without  so  much  as  seeing  your  road  is  idiotic, 
rherefore,  before  anything  else  can  be  done  a  road  must  be  made ;  and  for  this 
purpose  there  must  be  fitting  tools  and  waggons  for  the  conveyance  of  matericd 
and  construction  of  the  road.     With  due  *'  play  of  consciousness  "  Mr.  Arnold 

gets  ready  his  tools  and  waggons,  and ^waits  till  somebody  else  makes  a  road 

for  his  road-constructing  waggons  to  travel  along.  Mr.  Arnold  is  himself  an 
exquisite  result  of  infinite  mistakes,  and  looks  down  with  a  half-divine  contempt 
upon  the  very  elements  of  which  he  himself  is  constructed.        Wm.  Kmxus. 


The  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Balboh.     Two  Vols.    By  Edwabd  Edwards. 

London :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1868.     32«.  6d, 

OvLY  a  few  months  ago  a  notice  of  a  life  of  Balegh,  by  Mr.  St.  John,  ap- 

P^v^  in  this  Heyiew,  and  Mr.  Edwards  is  the  author  of  a  new  work  twice 

^^  size  of  that  of  his  latest  predecessor.    A  comparison  of  the  two  works  leads 

^^®  to  suppose  that  Mr.  St.  John's  biography  will  be  the  most  popular,  while 

^*  Gdwards*  life  wiU  be  best  appreciated  by  the  student  and  by  the  antiquarian. 

^&.  Edwards  has  done  wisely  in  not  attempting  to  delineate  the  great 

'^^^onal  transactions  of  the  period.    The  life  of  Balegh  presents  a  number  of 

^^^"PQted  points  sufficient  to  deter  the  biographer  from  straying  from  the  straight 

f^  of  biography  into  the  broader  fields  of  history.     But  the  author  has, 

P^'^ps,  made  a  mistake  in  severing  the  text  of  the  letters  from  the  body  of 

^  luurative.    This  could  not  perhaps  be  avoided  in  a  work  which  professed 

^  ^Te  the  whole  of  Balegh's  letters  hitherto  discovered ;  but  the  letters  being 

fnnted  separately  in  the  second  volume,  lose  the  interest  which  they  would 

biTB  possessed  if  used  to  illustrate  the  different  points  of  Balegh's  history  by 

biioim  words.    This  method  has  the  further  disadvantage,  that  it  renders 

jjciTOflMirj  the  repetition  of  the  substance  of  their  contents  in  the  biography. 

VOL.  V.  N.8.  I>  D 
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Mr.  Edwards*  appreciation  of  Ralegh's  character  is  just  and  imx)artii 
he  has  added  some  new  facts  hitherto  unknown,  and  has  corrected  so: 
errors  which  other  writers  have  made.  Halegh's  ancestry  and  pedigree  he 
heen  traced  with  much  care  and  industry.  Every  one  knows  what  influei 
the  earliest  impressions  of  Sir  Walter*s  boyhood  seem  to  have  had  on  1 
future  career ;  and  Mr.  Edwards  has  dwelt  on  the  scenes  which  surrounded  1 
youthful  Balcgh,  and  on  the  effects  which  his  parentage  appears  to  hs 
exercised  over  him.  But,  after  all,  none  of  the  materials  recently  discovei 
have  enabled  either  Mr.  St.  John  or  Mr.  Edwards  to  throw  much  light  eitl 
on  the  earlier  parts  of  Ealegh's  life,  or  on  that  mysterious  period  whi 
immediately  preceded  the  close  of  his  career.  Mr.  Edwards  has  shown  tl 
Balegh  was  no  mere  adventurer  seeking  for  plunder  and  wealth  by  his  forei 
expeditions ;  but  that,  thoroughly  imbued  with  hatred  of  Spain,  he  souglft  i 
only  to  defeat  her  power  in  Europe,  but  by  founding  colonies  in  the  N 
World  to  raise  up  a  barrier  against  her  dominion  in  America.  To  bring  i 
far  distant  lands  of  the  New  World  into  union  with  the  civilisation  of  the  C 
was  the  worthy  aim  of  an  elevated  mind. 

Mr.  Edwards  has  been  less  happy  in  describing  the  relations  of  Elizabe 
and  Balegh.  He  has  without  proof  set  them  before  the  reader  in  an  unfavou 
able  light ;  and  from  his  account  it  might  be  imagined  that  the  Queen  in  a  fit 
jealousy  had  sent  Balegh  to  the  Tower  only  for  having  secretly  married  Eliz 
beth  Throgmorton,  whereas  the  real  reason  must  be  sought  in  Balegh*s  bet 
viour  previous  to  his  marriage.  Mr.  St.  John  has  shown  a  truer  appreciat: 
of  Elizabeth's  character  and  Balegh's  conduct.  He  stigmatises  Baleg 
*'  seduction  and  desertion"  of  Elizabeth  Throgmorton,  and  is  supported 
Camden's  words,  '^honorarili  reginse  virgine  vitiata  (quam  postea  uxor 
duxit),"  which  clearly  point  to  the  cause  of  punishment.  Balegh  seema 
have  regarded  the  Queen  with  unswerving  friendship,  and  to  have  cheri^ 
her  reputation  more  sedulously  than  his  own.  He  did  not  love  her  witlx 
passion  of  a  lover,  but  with  the  admiration  and  respect  of  a  faithful  friend, 
intimacy  with  Spenser  forms  one  of  the  most  agreeable  episodes  of  his  1 
Mr.  Edwards  has  illustrated  this  part  of  his  history  with  apt  passages  froDtx 
poet's  work,  passages  which  Balegh's  adventures  had  inspired.  The  author 
described  the  last  scenes  of  Balegh's  life  ably.  He  has  not,  it  is  true,  'b 
able  to  raise  the  veil  of  mystery  which  hangs  over  the  so-called  "  Balegh  Plo 
but  he  has  entered  fully  into  all  the  particulars  of  Ralegh's  trial  and  exe 
tion,  which,  urged  on  as  they  were  by  Spanish  hatred  and  by  Spanish  g^ 
have  earned  for  James  the  unmitigated  censure  of  posterity. 

The  second  volume  contains  166  letters,  of  which  so  many  as  125  are  priB 
from  the  originals.  Many  are  now  printed  for  the  first  time,  and  masi^ 
those  best  known  have  never  been  printed  correctly.  The  fine  collection  of  ^ 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  at  Hatfield  has  contributed  a  large  number  of  ^ 
originals.  The  majority  are  addressed  to  one  or  other  of  the  Cecils,  and  o> 
one  addressed  to  the  Queen  has  been  preserved.  Mr.  Edwards  has  had  no  ^ 
task  in  attempting  to  determine  the  date  and  order  of  the  coTTeepond^ 
Balegh's  almost  invariable  practice  was  to  date  his  letters  **  this  Wednee^^ 
or  "  this  6th  of  October,"  but  without  any  mark  of  the  year.  Mr.  EdW*** 
has  had  to  discover  this  from  the  intrinsic  evidence,  and  has  perfonned  t 
task  with  much  skill.    An  excellent  index  is  appended  to  the  work. 

Amebic  Mabba^ 
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ON  IIousEnoLD  Taste  in  FuRNmrRE,    Upholstery,  and  other 
TAILS.    By  Charles  L.  Eastlake,  Architect.     London :  Longmans. 

•    IE^astlake  has  opened  a  subject,  the  thorough  discussion  of  which  might 
>e   c^xute  as  conducive  to  domestic  comfort  as  larger  and  more  important  reforms, 
lo  xxiost  men  furnishing  is  an  affliction — to  all  but  men  of  considerable  means 
it  is  SL  source  of  perpetual  disgust.     Nothing  can  exceed  the  ugliness  of  modem 
famitmre,  unless  it  be  the  houses  into  which  we  are  obliged  to  put  it.    With 
bric"kLlayers  for  architects,  house-painters  for  decorators,  and  upholsterers  for 
designers,  how  shall  an  ordinary  man  house  himself  in  a  place  which  shall  be 
tho  liome,  not  only  of  his  social  aflFections,  but  of  his  aesthetic  feelings  ?    Most 
of  us  Lave  to  take  such  houses  as  we  can  get,  and  to  buy  such  furniture  as  is 
foTuid  in  the  shops ;  and  as  the  choice  is  merely  between  yarious  forms  of  ugli- 
ness, all  that  we  can  do  is  to  avoid  vulgarity,  and  even  that  is  difficult.    As  to 
attaining  anything  like  beauty  or  picturesqueness  in  furniture,  one  must  be  either 
Tery  rich,  or  very  much  at  leisure,  or  very  familiar  with  the  arts  of  decoration, 
to  Lave  a  chance  of  attempting  it.     The  upholsterer  supplies  what  is  fashion- 
Me,  and  as  pretentious  vulgarity  seems  always  to  set  the  fashion,  the  only 
<^J^»Jice  left  is  to  go  in  for  severity ;  to  avoid  all  ornament,  and  to  buy  the 
plainest,  most  quaker-like,  and  most  old-fashioned  furniture  that  can  be  got. 
Your  rooms  may  then  give  you  little  satisfaction,  but  they  will,  at  least,  give 
you  no  annoyance.     But  why  should  we  not  get  real  satisfaction  from  the 
appearance  of  a  furnished  room  ?    Why  should  there  not  be  as  much  rest  for 
tae  eye  as  for  the  limbs,  for  the  sense  of  colour,  harmony,  and  beauty,  as  for 
the  other  senses?    Why  there  so  rarely  is  this  sense  of  repose  is  obvious, 
hi  an  ordinary  drawing-room,  furnished  by  the  upholsterer's  notion  of  what  is 
the  fashion,  every  piece  of  furniture  asserts  itself  against  every  other  piece,  and 
the  discord  is  horrible.    In  vain  the  voices  of  the  household  are  **  ever  soft, 
gentle,  and  low** — that  **  excellent  thing  in  woman  ;  "  in  vain  the  sweet  sounds 
^  gentle  music  **lap  you  in  soft  Lydian  airs;'*  the  colours  on  the  carpet 
^'^  loud,  the  ornaments  on  the  furniture  are  self-asserting,  the  very  picture- 
"^^es  are  noisy,  and  there  is  everywhere  conflict,  eflfort,  strife,  obtrusiveness — 
^^Te  is  no  repose  in  anything.    All  is  overdone.     Each  article  pushes  itself 
wtward,  and  there  is  no  subordination  anywhere.   Yet  without  such  subordina- 
tion there  is  neither  peace,  satisfaction,  nor  repose.    Even  supposing  that,  by 
a  miracle,  each  article  is  in  itself  tolerable,  their  concourse  is  fortuitous,  and 
^®ir  ensemhle  inharmonious.    No  attempt  is  made  to  give  them  unity  of  design 
*^d  impression,  yet  such  unity  is  the  elementary  requirement  of  art.    The  fur- 
^ture  of  a  room  should  be  designed  as  a  whole ;  from  floor  to  ceiling  every 
®"J^t  should  stand  in  its  due  relation  to  all  other  objects,  and  every  individual 
^6ct,  whether  of  form  or  colour,  should  be  subordinate  to  the  general  result. 
^^  how  can  people  of  ordinary  meiEUis  have  this  evidence  of  design  in  the 
^^ture  of  their  rooms  till  the  decorator,  and  the  cabinet-maker,  and  the 
P^olsterer  have  gone  to  school  to  the  artist,  and  the  artist  has  not  thought  it 
"®  beneath  the  dignity  of  his  vocation  to  give  them  lessons. 
y  is  for  this  reason  that  one  feels  under  an  obligation  to  Mr.  Eastlake  for 
^*^S  his  architectural  knowledge  and  his  artistic  culture  to  give  us  some  hints 
^^  household  taste,  and  to  show  his  readers  **how  they  may  furnish  their 
^^•^  with  a  sense  of  the  picturesque,  which  shall  not  interfere  with  modem 
^i^  of  comfort  and  convenience."    Unfortunately,  however,  Mr.  Eastlake 
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has  not  been  able  to  do  this  at  all  folly.    His  book  is  no  more  than  its  title 
indicates — ^Hints;  and  those  hints  rather  unsystematioally  put  together.    A 
careful  reading  of  the  book  leaves  one  ahnost  entirely  at  a  loss  how  to  set  to 
work  to  famish  a  drawing-room.    There  are  too  many  generalities,  and  too 
few  practical  details.    Probably  Mr.  Eastlake  felt  that  the  most  needfiil  thing 
was  to  open  the  eyes  of  his  readers  to  the  ugliness  arotmd  them,  and  he  is   , 
most  likely  right.    The  public  taste  is  vitiated,  and  has  more  to  unlearn  than 
to  leam.    It  is  very  hard  to  convince  people  of  half  cultivated  taste  that  a  thing^ 
which  may  be  pretty  in  itself  is  not  pretty  everywhere.    A  group  of  flowers- 
makes  a  pretty  picture — ^hence  it  must  be  beautiful  for  the  seat  of  a  chair  o~^ 
the  carpet  on  the  floor.    The  green  walls  of  an  ivy-mantled  summer-house,  oc::;: 
an  arbour  covered  with  honeysuckle,  are  beautiful — ^what>  then,  can  be  bett^^ 
than  to  paper  your  rooms  with  wreaths  and  festoons  of  flowers.    A  lion's  for^ii— . 
leg  is  a  beautiful  object  in  nature— what,  then,  can  be  better  as  the  suppc:;^ 
of  a  wash-stand  or  the  leg  of  a  chair.    People  who  have  no  imagination, 
no  sense  of  congruity,  cannot  be  convinced  that  a  bunch  of  flowers  is  a  horriT^ 
thing  to  sit  on,  and  worse  still  to  tread  upon,  or  that  a  solid  wall  papei 
look  like  an  arbour-trellis  is  a  hideous  sham.    Their  idea  of  art 
Make  everything  in  the  likeness  of  what  it  is  not,  and  you  have  arrived  at^ 
highest  ideal  of  popular  upholstery.    Bound  off  every  angle  into  a  " 
ful''  curve ;  glue  sprouts  of  gilded  plaster  round  your  mirrors,  and  loa^ 
fronts  of  sideboards  and  chiflbniers  with  piles  of  tortured  wood,  and  yon 
that  massive  and  showy  effect  in  which  multitudes  delight. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Eastlake  illustrates  in  this  book  one  of  the  ol 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  art  revival.    Begin  to  talk  about  taste,  and  yn» 
get  transported  back  to  the  middle  ages.      Mr.  Eastlake  talks,  as 
artists  do,  about  mediaeval  examples,  and  approves  or  disapproves  by  a 
which  he  caUs  the  **  spirit  of  ancient  art.''    He  protests  against  theftx»lv^ 
imitativeness  which  dominates  our  manufactures,  yet  proposes  only  to  ffw^ 
stitute  one  system  of  imitation  for  another.    Has  modem  art  no  origins"^ 
power  ?     Must  it  always  look  backwards  ?    Has  it  not  the  courage  to  spfr*^ 
of  anything  on  which  antiquity  has  not  sot  its  seal  ?    Then  it  will  ill 
remain,  and  deserve  to  remain,  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.    Mr. 
lake  sketches  some  medisoval  furniture  and   ornaments,  some  of  which  ^ 
picturesque  without  being  useful,  and  some  of  which  are  as  ugly  as  any  ni^ 
teenth  century  invention.    Yet  his  own  designs,  when  he  leaves  authority^ 
dares  to  be  original,  are  exceedingly  beautiful.    His  sketches  of  suggeslv 
for  furniture  are  so  admirable  that  one  longs  for  more  of  them.     His  stnBf 
point  seems  to  be  the  bed-room  furniture.      His  bedstead  and  hangings, 
chest  of  drawers,  and  the  washstand,  though  they  are  evidently  not  intv 
to  go  into  the  same  room  together,  are  thoroughly  picturesque  and  bear 
objects.    The  dining-room  and  library  furniture,  and  the  drawing-room  c^ 
are  more  doubtful  in  design.      But  what  is  much  wanted  is  more  ol 
drawings,  with  some  few  measurements  and  specifications,  so  that  an  a 
can  give  the  thing  to  a  carpenter  and  get  it  made  without  having  to  be 
by  the  carpenter's  judgment.    A  book  of  such  drawings  would  be  a 
the  public.    May  one  venture  to  hope  that  the  success  of  the  preteint 
may  induce  Mr.  Eastlake  to  give  us  so  necessary  a  supplement  ? 

P.  W.  Cu 
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ENDOWMENTS. 


A.  WMw  years  ago,  the  question  which  required  to  be  argued  on  the 

subject  of  endowments,  was  the  right  of  the  State  to  interfere  with 

^em:  not  merely  the  right  to  bring  them  back  to  their  original 

P^upose  when  by  the  corruption  or  negligence  of  the  managers  it  had 

•^®eix  departed  from,  but  the  right  to  change  altogether  the  appli- 

^tion  designed  by  the  founder.     This  question  now  scarcely  needs 

*^*rtlier  argument.    Discussion,  and  the  progress  of  political  thought, 

have  done  their  work.     We  have  well-nigh  seen  the  l^t  of  the 

•^P^rstition  which  allowed  the  man  who  owned  a  piece  of  land  or  a 

"^^^n  of  money  five  hundred  years  ago,  to  make  a  binding  disposition 

^*®termiiung  what  should  be  done  with  it  as  long  as  time  or  the 

'^'itish  nation  should  last ;  which,  after  limiting  an  owner's  power 

•^  tie  up  his  property  in  favour  of  individuals  to  the  term  of  a  single 

8'^eration,  thinks  it  spoliation  to  disobey  his  orders  after  the  lapse 

^  centuries,  when  their  apparent  purpose  is  connected  with  reUgion 

^  ^dbarity.    These  prejudices  had  nearly  ceased  to  be  formidable,  even 

^Ajib  they  received  their  death-blow  from  the  triumphant  passage 

?7*tMigh  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  proposal  for  disendowing  the 

"^'^^  Protestant  Church.    Whoever  voted,  or  would  vote,  for  that 

S^^t  measure  of  justice  and  common  sense,  indicates  his  opinion  that 

^^  jurisdiction  of  the  State  over  Endowments  extends,  if  need  be, 

^  an  entire  alteration  of  their  purposes;    and  even  those  whose 

(^tical  or  ecclesiastical  partisanship  ranges  them  on  the  other  side, 

""^  it  consistent  with  their  principles  to  propose  alternative  plans, 

••  •libYersiYe  as  disendowment  itself  of  the  legal  rights  vested  by  the 

Vdowment  in  collective  or  fictitious  public  persons.     There  is,  as  on 

tU  other  great  questions,  a  minority  behind  the  age ;  which  is  as 

O^taral  as  that  there  should  be  minorities  in  advance  of  it.     But 

With  the  bulk  of  the  nation  the  indefeasibility  of  endowments  is  a 

VOL.  T.  X.S.  E  E 
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chimera  of  the  past ;  so  much  so,  that  those  who  fought  hardest 
against  this  superstition  when  it  was  alive,  are  now  likely  to  find 
themselves  under  the  obligation,  not  of  re-arguing  a  gained  cause, 
but  rather  of  checking  the  reaction  to  a  contrary  extreme,  which  so 
generally  succeeds  the  defeat  of  an  old  error,  when  the  conflict  has  ^ 
been  long. 

Such  a  reaction,  in  fact,  is  already  commencing.  Some  of  the  most-^;:: 
effective  and  valuable  champions  of  State  authority  over  Endowmento^L, 
aro  claiming  assent  to  doctrines  which  go  far  beyond  providing  for^^ 
the  due  application  to  public  uses  of  funds  given  for  the  public  benefits  ^ 
Some  go  the  length  of  maintaining  that  endowments,  or  certain  grea^^, 
classes  of  them  at  least,  even  when  their  purposes  have  not 
to  be  useful,  are  altogether  an  evil,  as  the  purposes  would  be  bette~ 
attained  without  them.  Others  stop  short  of  this,  but  recommend 
that  it  should  be  unlawful  to  make  endowments  for  any  public  pui 
pose,  except  through  the  medium,  and  subject  to  the  discretion, 
the  Government  for  the  time  being,  or  of  an  authority  responsible 
Parliament,  and  to  those  by  whom  parliaments  and  governments 
made.  In  a  paper  in  all  other  respects  deserving  of  high  eulogiui 
Mr.  Fitch— one  of  the  men  whose  personal  investigations  have  mc 

largely  contributed  to  make  known  the  abuses  of  endowments 

not  content  with  calling  on  statesmen  to  "  estimate  the  enoimc^ 
mischief  which  is  done  in  England  under  the  name  of  benevolen 
and  to  "  see  the  need  of  a  more  energetic  and  organised  snpervisE. 
of  all  public  charities,"  but  urges  them  "  to  go  a  step  farther, 
while  permitting  the  free  exercise  of  testamentary  rights  as  ftf/m 
persofis  and  persom,  make  it  illegal  to  devote  any  money  to 
objects  except  through  the  agency  of  some  recognised  body,  wh- 
is  amenable  to  public  control.     Is  it  too  much  to  expect,''  asks 
Pitch,  "  that  we  shall  soon  see  the  wisdom  of  restraining  the  po 
of  private  persons  to  tamper  with  any  one  of  those  great  natio: 
interests  such  as  education  and  the  relief  of  the  poor,  which 
organisation  and  fixed  principles,  and  which  still  more  imperati^^^y 
demand  complete  readjustment  from  time  to  time,  in  accoid^D-^^ 
with  the  supreme  intelligence  and  will  of  the  nation,  as  repreeerx't^ 
in  Parliament?'* 

It  would  be  both  unfair  and  unreasonable  to  impute  to  Mr,  FliJ^^fc** 
as  a  settled  conviction,  the  doctrine  here  incidentally  thrown  cm 
doctrine  breathing  the  very  spirit,  and  expressed  in  almost  the  W9' 
of  the  apologies  made  in  the  over-centralised  governments  of  *"^ 
Continent  for  not  permitting  any  one  to  perform  the  smallest  ^^ 
connected  with  public  interests  without  the  leave  of  the  Qovemm^*^, 
But  when  such  a  maxim  finds  its  way  to  the  public  under  »^^- 
aospices,  it  is  time  to  enter  a  protest  in  behalf  of  tiiiose  •'priV'^^ 

(1)  "  Educational  Endowments,''  Frater'i  Magaeine,  fyr  January,  18S9,  p*  11. 
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persons  '^  whose  power  of  public  usefulness  Mr.  Fitch  estimates  so 
JUghtly,  but  whose  liberty  of  making  themselves  useful  in  their  own 
"Way,  without  requiring  the  consent  of  any  public  authority,  has 
^nainly  contributed  to  make  England  the  free  coimtry  she  is ;  and 
"^hose  well-directed  public  spirit  is  covering  America  with  the  very 
ji^^titutions  which  her  state  of  society  most  needs,  and  was  least 
iikely  in  any  other  manner  to  get — institutions  for  the  careful 
^*iiltivation  of  the  higher  studies.     Whether  endowments  for  edu- 
c^^tional  purposes  are  a  good  or  an  evil  is  a  fair  question  for  argu- 
ment, and  shall  be  argued  presently.      But  the  reason  by  which 
Fitch  supports  his  doctrine — ^namely,  that  as  education  and  the 
of  the  poor  require  organisation  and  fixed  principles,  no  tam- 
perxng  with  them  by  private  persons  should  be  allowed — would  avail 
eqiLaJly  against  allowing  any  private  person  to  set  up  and  support  a 
scliool,  or  to  expend  money  in  his  lifetime  on  any  plan  for  the  benefit 
of  til^e  poor.     Such  doctrines  lead  straight  to  making  education  and 
beii.^£cence  an  absolute  monopoly  in  the  hands  of,  at  the  best,  a 
pftrXxamentary  majority ;  that  is,  of  an  executive  government  making 
itaeXf  habitually  the  organ  of  the  prevalent  opinion  in  the  country, 
but    liable  to  spasmodic  fits  of  interference  by  the  country's  more 
dii^ot  representatives.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Mr.  Fitch 
c^^^xiot  intend  this  ;  but  it  is  those  who  do  not  intend  a  bad  principle^ 
hot  only  a  particular  consequence  of  it,  that  usually  do  the  work  of 
Mtuitdising  the  principle,  and  making  it  one  of  the  moving  forces 
^  society  and  government. 

"WTiile  there  are  few  things  more  true,  under  due  limitations,  there 
^"^  few  which  in  the  present  day  it  does  more  mischief  to  speak 
^^guardedly  about,  than  the  *'  organisation  "  and  "  fixed  principles" 
y^^ired  in  everything  which  aims  at  producing  a  public  benefit.  It 
^  desirable  that  every  particular  enterprise  for  education  or  other 
P^^^c  objects  should  be  organised;  that  is,  its  conductors  should 
•^  together  for  a  known  object,  on  a  definite  plan,  without  waste  of 
"•^Jigth  or  resources.  But  it  is  far  from  desirable  that  all  such 
•^ferprises  should  be  organised  exactly  alike ;  that  they  all  should 
^''^  the  same  means  for  the  attainment  of  exactly  the  same  immediate 
®^da.  ^d  jjr.  Fitch  himself,  as  we  saw,  reinforces  his  argiunent 
*^>n  from  the  necessity  of  "  fixed  principles,"  by  another  grounded 
^    the  importance  of  unfixing  those  fixed  principles  from  time 

^he  truth  needs  reasserting,  and  needs  it  every  day  more  and 

'"^^^  that  what  the  improvement  of  mankind  and  of  all  their  works 

^""^^  imperatively  demands  is  variety,   not  imiformity.     What  is 

^^*led  tampering  by  private  persons  with  great  public  interests,  as  if 

it  taeant  obstructing  the  Government  in  what  it  thinks  fit  to  do  for 

pddic  uses  with  the  Amds  at  its  disposal^  means  trying  to  do  with 

£E2 
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money  of  their  own  something  that  shall  promote  the  same  obje 
better.  It  is  tampering  as  those  tamper  with  the  religion  of  i 
coimtry  who  build  nonconformist  chapels.  It  is  healthy  rival 
If  the  law  duly  protects  these  private  establishments  against  in 
rested  misappropriation  of  their  funds,  many  of  them  will  proba 
do  better  in  some  respects,  some  perhaps  better  on  the  whole,  tl 
institutions  held  to  "  fixed  principles "  laid  down  by  an  Act 
Parliament,  or  by  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  At  all  events,  whet 
they  do  or  not,  they  are  necessary  for  the  just  protection  of  minorit 
whose  portion  in  the  public  interest  deserves  the  attention 
majorities  equally  with  their  own,  but  is  far  less  likely  to  obtain  i 

All  this,  though  its  importance  is  seldom  adequately  felt  but 
those  who  are  directly  interested  in  it,  is  not  likely  to  be  called 
question,  so  far  as  it  afifects  men's  employment  of  their  prope 
during  their  own  lifetime.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  respect 
the  free  agency  of  individuals  should  stop  there,  unless  the  powei 
bequest  itself  is  a  nuisance,  and  ought  to  be  abated.  If  it  is  ri| 
that  people  should  be  suffered  to  employ  what  is  lawfully  their  o 
in  acts  of  beneficence  to  individuals  taking  effect  after  their  den 
why  not  to  the  public  ?  There  is  good  reason  against  allowing  th 
to  do  this  in  favour  of  an  unborn  individual  whom  they  cannot  kD( 
or  a  public  purpose  beyond  the  probable  limits  of  human  foresig 
But  within  those  limits,  the  more  scope  that  is  given  to  the  variel 
of  human  individuality,  the  better.  Since  trial  alone  can  dec 
whether  any  particular  experiment  is  successful,  latitude  should 
given  for  carrying  on  the  experiment  until  the  trial  is  complete.  ] 
the  length  of  time,  therefore,  which  individual  foresight  can  reast 
ably  be  supposed  to  cover,  and  during  which  circumstances  are  : 
likely  to  have  so  totally  changed  as  to  make  the  effect  of  the  j 
entirely  different  from  what  the  giver  intended,  there  is  an  obvL 
propriety  in  abiding  by  his  dispositions.  To  set  them  aside,  xul. 
at  the  command  of  a  still  higher  principle,  is  an  offence  both  agad 
^\berty  and  against  property.  And  all  that  the  higher  princ: 
requires  is,  that  a  term,  not  too  distant,  should  be  fixed — I  will 
decide  that  it  should  be  half  a  century  or  a  century,  or  even  whet 
it  should  be  the  same  for  all  descriptions  of  endowments — ^but  a  U 
at  the  expiration  of  which  their  appropriation  should  come  under 
control  of  the  State,  to  be  modified,  or  entirely  changed,  at  its  ^ 
cretion  ;  provided  that  the  new  purpose  to  which  they  may  be  divea 
shall  be  of  a  permanent  character,  to  remove  the  temptation  of  lay 
hands  on  such  funds  for  current  expenses  in  times  of  finan 
difficulty. 

I  am  not  contending  that  there  should  be  no  limit  to  the  righ 
making  endowments,  except  a  limit  of  time.  There  are  stn 
reasons  against  permitting  them  to  be  so  made  as  to  tie  up  land  fi 
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alienation.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  they  should  not  be  per- 
mitted  for  any  purpose  definitely  illegal.  I  say  "  definitely,"  because 
the  English  common  law  has  a  number  of  vague  formulse  under  cover 
of  'vvliich  almost  anything  of  which  the  judge  disapproves  may  be 
declared  unlawful.  But  there  are  also  employments  of  money  which 
have  80  mischievous  an  eflFect,  that  they  would  most  likely  be  prohibited, 
if  it  could  be  done  without  improper  interference  with  individual 
liberty ;  and  such  an  application  of  funds,  though  the  State  may  be 
obliged  to  tolerate,  it  may  be  right  that  it  should  abstain  from 
enforcing,  on  the  mandate  of  the  owner,  after  his  death.  Of  this 
sort  are  most  of  the  so-called  doles ;  indiscriminate  distributions  of 
sums  of  money  among  the  poor  of  a  particular  place  or  class,  the 
effect  of  which  may  be  to  pauperise  and  demoralise  a  whole  neighbour- 
l^ood.  In  such  cases,  until  the  expiration  of  the  term  during  which 
testamentary  directions  in  general  may  be  allowed  to  be  valid,  the 
^tention  of  the  testator  should  be  respected  so  far  as  it  is  not 
JDischievous ;  the  departure  from  it  being  limited  to  the  choice  of 
*^  unobjectionable  mode  of  doing  good  to  the  persons,  or  the  sort 
^f  I>ersons,  whom  he  intended  to  benefit ;  as,  for  instance,  by  appro- 
priating to  a  school  for  children  what  was  destined  for  alms.  And 
It  ifi  important  that  even  this  minor  degree  of  interference  should  be 
^^ercised  with  great  reserve.  The  State  is  not  entitled  to  consider, 
^  long  as  the  fixed  term  is  imexpired,  what  mode  of  employing  the 
^oney  would  be  most  useful,  or  whether  it  is  more  wanted  for  other 
P^i^TJOses.  No  doubt  this  would  often  be  the  case ;  but  the  money 
^^s  not  given  to  the  State,  nor  for  general  uses.  Nothing  ought  to 
he  regarded  as  a  warrant  for  setting  the  donor's  dispositions  pre- 
^ttaturely  aside,  but  that  to  permit  their  execution  would  be  a  clear 
*nd  positive  public  mischief. 

^  ^VTiat  tempts  people  to  see  with  complacency  a  testator's  disposi- 

'ions  invalidated,  is  the  case  of  what  are  called  eccentric  wills — 

"Quests  determined  by  motives,  and  destined  for  purposes,  with 

^luch  they  do  not  sympathise.     And  this  propensity  to  count  the 

^^hes  of  the  owner  of  the  property  for  little  or  nothing,  when  they 

^'^  Unlike  those  which  we  think  we  should  ourselves  have  had  in  his 

P*^ce,  does  not  stop  at  public  endowments,  but  extends  to  any  large 

^I^Uest  in  favour  of  an  individual,  which  departs  ever  so  little  from 

^^   common   practice  of  the  common  world.     But  does  not  this- 

K'^Uine  intolerance  of  the  majority  respecting  other  people's  disposal 

their  property  after  death,  show  how  great  is  the  necessity  for 

P^tection  to  the  rights  of  those  who  do  not  make  resemblance  to  the 

^Jority  their  rule  of  life  P    A  case  of  bequest  which  has  been  much 

./^^*ced  in  the  newspapers,  and  of  which  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  it 

^Hll  be  allowed  to  take  effect,  strikingly  exemplifies  this  need.    A 

^^^^on  left  a  sum  of  money  by  will  to  found  an  hospital  for  the  treatment 
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of  the  diseases  of  the  lower  animals^  particularly  birds  and  qnadrapedi 
He  made  the  mistake  of  appointing  as  trostee  for  the  purposes  of  th 
endowment,  the  University  of  London — a  body  constituted  for  specif 
objects,  and  which  could  not  with  propriety  undertake  a  duty  s 
remote  from  the  ends  of  its  appointment.  But  can  it  be  pretende 
that  an  hospital  such  as  was  designed  by  the  testator,  would  not  I 
a  highly  useful  institution?  Even  if  no  regard  were  due  to  tb 
animals  themselves,  is  not  the  mere  value  of  many  of  them  to  mai 
and  the  light  which  a  better  study  of  their  physiology  and  patholog 
cannot  fail  to  throw  on  the  laws  of  animal  life  and  the  diseases  c 
the  human  species,  su£Scient  to  make  an  institution  for  that  stud 
not  merely  useftd,  but  important  P  When  one  thinks  of  this,  an 
then  considers  that  no  such  institution  has  ever  been  established  i 
Europe ;  that  a  person  willing  to  employ  part  of  his  superfluities  i 
that  way,  is  not  bom  once  in  several  centuries ;  and  that,  now  whe 
one  has  been  foxmd,  the  use  he  makes  of  what  is  lawfully  his  ow 
is  a  subject  of  contemptuous  jeering,  and  an  example  held  up  to  sho^ 
the  absurdities  of  testators,  and  the  folly  of  endowments ;  can  on 
desire  a  more  conclusive  evidence  of  what  would  happen  if  donatioc 
for  public  purposes  were  only  valid  when  the  purposes  are  consonaa 
to  the  opinion  of  the  majority  P  Who  knows  if  even  the  Com€ 
University,  with  its  "  eccentric  "  provision  that  every  student  attena 
ing  the  University  must  work  bodily  for  his  living,  would  at  preset 
have  been  more  than  a  project,  if  its  realisation  had  depended  « 
the  will  of  the  Government,  or  of  an  authority  accoxmtable  to  t^ 
majority  P 

Because  an  endowment  is  a  public  nuisance  when  there  is  nobo^ 
to  prevent  its  funds  from  being  jobbed  away  for  the  gain  of  irrespci 
sible  administrators;  because  it  may  become  worse  than  useless 
irrevocably  tied  up  to  a  destination  fixed  by  somebody  who  died  £ 
hundred  years  ago;  we  ought  not  on  that  account  to  forget  HM 
endowments  protected  against  malversation,  and  secured  to  tibs. 
original  purpose  for  no  more  than  two  or  three  generations,  wcy 
be  a  precious  safeguard  for  uncustomary  modes  of  thought  av 
practice,  against  the  repression,  sometimes  amounting  to  suppress!-* 
to  which  they  are  even  more  exposed  as  society  in  other  respc^ 
grows  more  civilised.  The  fifty  or  hundred  years  of  inviolabiL^ 
which  I  claim  for  them,  would  often  suffice,  if  the  opinion  or  practss 
is  good,  to  change  it  from  an  uncustomary  to  a  customary  one,  IbkwZ- 
the  endowment  fairly  disposable  for  another  use.  Even  when  0 
idea  embodied  in  the  endowment  is  not  an  improvement,  those  w^ 
think  it  so  are  entitled  to  the  opportunity  of  bringing  it  to  a  pra/Otitf 
test.  The  presence  of  such  attempts  to  promote  the  general  w0 
being  by  means  diverging  from  the  common  standard,  keeps  disonssC 
alive,  and  obliges  the  prevailing  opinions  and  customs  to  seek  suppC 
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fVozn  their  own  merits,  and  not  from  a  blind  acceptance  of  existing 

SSome  further  observations  require  to  be  made  on  educational 
^xxcEL<ywment8,  which  are  in  some  respects  a  peculiar  case.  Of  these 
i.t^  <^^mnot  be  said,  in  the  present  day  at  least,  that  they  provide  what, 
l>xB.'fc  for  them,  would  not  be  provided  at  all.  Education  there  would 
be,  and  the  real  question  is  one  of  quality.  Neither,  again,  has 
argument,  so  important  in  other  cases,  of  the  protection  due  to 
txrxc3ii8tomary  opinions,  more  than  a  limited  application  here.  A  very 
sTzusiJl  minority  is  able  to  support  a  private  school  suitable  to  its 
'T^eq^nirements ;  and  it  might  even  seem  that  minorities  are  never  in 
xnuch  danger  of  being  left  out,  as  in  the  case  of  endowed  institutions 
r  education,  which  are  usually  more  or  less  bound  to  opinions  widely 
psr^e-^ent,  and  which,  when  the  time  has  come  for  bringing  them 
or  the  control  of  the  State,  fall  into  the  power  of  the  majority. 
u  danger  is  very  serious,  when  State  institutions,  or  endowments 
Ler  State  superintendence,  have  a  monopoly  of  education,  or  when 
who  are  there  educated  have,  as  they  have  usually  had,  legal 
I^^'^lerences  or  advantages  over  other  people.  But  if  endowed  institu- 
originally  of  a  national  character,  or  which  have  become  so  by 
ei^iration  of  the  term  of  inviolability,  are  open  to  all  alike ;  and 
in  the  only  true  sense,  that  is,  with  full  liberty  to  refuse  one 
of  the  teaching  while  accepting  another  part ;  minorities  would 
oy  all  the  benefits  that  the  endowments  could  give,  while  retain- 
the  full  power  of  providing,  at  their  own  cost,  any  education 
they  may  consider  preferable. 
Ihe  question  of  educational  endo\N*ment«  resolves  itself  into  this : 
^ucation  one  of  those  marketable  commodities  which  the  interest 
^^  ^val  dealers  can  be  depended  on  for  providing,  in  the  quantity 
^^*^ti  of  the  quality  required  ?  Is  education  a  public  want  which  is 
^^^flBciently  met  by  the  ordinary  promptings  of  the  principle  of  trade? 
-•-  aSiouId  be  the  last  to  speak  with  sentimental  disparagement  of  trade 
its  achievements,  or  to  imagine  that  the  motives  which  govern  it 
safely  be  dispensed  with  in  any  great  department  of  the  service 
^*  mankind.  But  the  question  is  not  quite  fairly  stated  in  the  dis- 
junctive programme,  "Endowment  or  Free-Trade."  Endowment 
^n€i  Free-Trade  is  the  thing  contended  for.  That  there  should  be 
*^f^©e  competition  in  education  ;  that  law,  or  the  State,  when  it  pre- 
•^^•^W  anything  on  the  subject,  should  fix  what  knowledge  should 
"^  lequired,  but  not  from  whom  it  shall  be  procured,  is  essential  to 
^*vil  jm£[  political  freedom.  But  will  this  indispensable  free-trjffle  in 
^^Jcation  provide  what  is  wanted,  better  without  than  with  the  help, 
^'^•^aple,  and  stimulus  of  education  aided  by  endowments  ? 

There  are  many  things  which  free-trade  does  passably.     There 
^^  ^^otke  which  it  does  absolutely  well ;  for  competition  is  as  rife  in 
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the  career  of  fraudulent  pretence  as  in  that  of  real  excellence. 
Free-trade  is  not  upheld,  by  any  one  who  knows  human  life,  from 
any  very  lofty  estimate  of  its  worth,  but  because  the  evils  of  exclu- 
sive privilege  are  still  greater,  and  what  is  worse,  more  incorrigible. 
But  the  capacity  of  free-trade  to  produce  even  the  humblest  article 
of  a  sufficient  degree  of  goodness,  depends  on  three  conditions : 
First,  the  consumer  must  have  the  means  of  paying  for  it ;  secondly, 
he  must  care  sufficiently  for  it;  thirdly,  he  must  be  a  sufficient  judge 
of  it.  All  three  conditions  are  signally  wanting  in  the  case  of 
national  education.  The  first  case,  that  of  inability  to  pay,  now, 
happily,  requires  only  a  passing  notice.  That  those  who  are  too  poor 
to  pay  for  elementary  instruction,  should  have  it  paid  for  by  others 
for  them,  has,  after  a  battle  of  above  half  a  century,  taken  its  place 
in  opinion  among  admitted  national  necessities.  But  the  concession 
of  this  is  the  concession  of  all  the  rest,  at  least  in  principle ;  for,  if 
those  whom  poverty  disables  from  obtaining  instruction  by  them- 
selves ought  to  be  helped  to  it  by  others,  either  because  it  is  the 
interest  or  the  duty  of  those  others  to  take  care  that  they  have  it,,^ 
why  not  also  those  in  whose  case  the  obstacle  is  not  the  poverty,  but*" 
the  ignorance  or  selfishness  of  parents  P  With  respect  to  the  othe 
two  requisites — that  the  customer  should  care  for  the  conmiodity,  ant 
that  he  should  be  able  to  judge  of  it — the  tale  is  soon  told.  As 
general  rule,  subject  to  exceptions,  the  wishes  of  parents  in  re] 
to  the  instruction  of  their  children  are  determined  by  two  consid 
tions.  First,  what  will  bring  in  a  direct  pecuniary  profit.  Of  this  thej 
think  themselves  judges,  though  most  of  them  judge  even  of  this 
incompetently,  being  unable  to  see  how  any  studies,  except  the 
practice  of  a  business,  can  conduce  to  business  success.  Of  oih< 
kinds  of  instruction  they  neither  are^  nor  consider  themselves  to 
judges ;  and  on  these  their  rule  of  action  is  that  by  which  they 
guided  in  most  other  things  of  which  they  are  personally  ignoran 
the  custom  of  their  class  of  society.  If  we  desire,  therefore, 
the  education  of  those  who  are  above  poverty,  but  who  are  not^  fi 
their  own  bane  and  that  of  others,  predestined  to  idleness,  sho 
have  any  better  guide  than  an  extremely  narrow  conception  of 
exigencies  of  a  business  life,  we  must  apply  ourselves  to  the  other 
the  two  levers  by  which  those  we  seek  to  act  upon  can  be  mo 
we  must  introduce  a  better  custom.  It  must  be  made  the  fashion 
receive  a  really  good  education.  But  how  can  this  fashion  be 
except  by  ofiering  models  of  good  education  in  schools  and  coUej 
within  easy  reach  of  all  parts  of  the  country  P  And  who  is  able 
do  this  but  such  as  can  afibrd  to  postpone  all  considerations 
pecuniary  profit,  and  consider  only  the  quality  of  the 
either  because,  like  the  English  Universities,  they  are  certain 
sufficient  customers,  or  because  they  have  the  means  of  waiting 
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till  the  time  comes  which  shall  show  that  the  pupils  they  have 

are  more  than  ordinarily  fitted  for  all  the  uses  of  life  P    The 

for  doing  this  can  only  be  derived  from  taxation  or  from 

en^do^^rments ;   which  of  the  two  is  preferable  P     Independently  of 

ih.^     pecuniary  question,  schools  and  universities  governed  by  the 

Stctt;^   are  liable  to  a  multitude  of  objections  which  those  that  are 

meirely  watched,  and,  in  case  of  need,  controlled  by  it,  are  wholly 

free  from ;  especially  that  most  fatal  one  of  tending  to  be  all  alike ; 

to  form  the  same  unvarying  habits  of  mind  and  turn  of  character. 

Tiie  abuses  of  endowments  are  flagrant,  monstrous,  and  wholly 

ine2:cuBable.     But  what  funds,  public  or  private,  would  not  be  a 

prey    to  malversation  if  the  law  took  no  notice  of  it ;  or  if,  though 

the    law  was  what  it  ought  to  be,  there  was  no  individual  whose 

uiterest  and  no  public  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  put  the  law  in 

force  ?    There  is  surely  nothing  visionary  in  imagining  these  things 

remedied.      It  cannot  be  impossible,  where  there  is  the  will,   to 

prevent  public  funds  from  being  diverted  to  private  pockets.     Nor 

^^^   it  be  doubted  that  the  variety  of  endowed  institutions^  and  the 

^^^uence  of  the  State  exerted  within  its  proper  limits,  would  ensure 

adequate  provision  for  including  in  the  course  of  education  (either 

everywhere  or  only  somewhere,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the 

^^^*©)  whatever  has  any  just  claim  to  form  a  part  of  it.     What  is 

feared  is,  that  the  teacher's  duty  will  be  idly  and  inefficiently  per- 

fe^^med  if  his  remuneration  is  certain,  and  not  dependent  on  pupils 

^'^d  their  payments.     The  apprehension  is  well   grounded.     But 

^^l^ere  is  the  necessity  that  the  teacher's  pay  should  bear  no  relation 

*^   the  number  and  proficiency  of  his  pupils  ?     In  the  case  of  an 

^i^inary  schoolmaster,  the  fees  of  pupils  would  always  be  a  part,  and 

^*ionld  generally  be  the  greatest  part,  of  his  remuneration.     In  an 

^^^versity,  or  a  great  public  school,  even  if  the  fees  go  to  the  collec- 

•^"^e  body,  it  is  not  a  law  of  nature  that  every  tutor  or  professor 

^*^onhl  be  paid  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  fixed  sum.     Could  any- 

tlung  be  easier  than  to  make  the  whole,  or  a  large  part,  of  his 

^^^'Uiuneration  proportional  to  the  number  of  those  who  attended  his 

?^*<dung  during  an  entire  term,  or  during  a  year  P    And  would  it 

^   impossible  that  he  should  receive  an  extra  sum  for  each  of  his 

I^piU  who  passes  a  creditable  examination,  on  leaving  the  institu- 

.  *^^  in  his  particular  department  ?    The  real  principle  of  efficiency 

r^  teaching,  payment  by  results,  is  easily  applied  to  public  teaching, 

^^t;  whoUy  inapplicable  to  private  school  speculations,  even  were 

^^^  subject  to  a  general  system  of  public  examinations  ;  unless  by 

^*^^«ial  agreement  between  schoolmasters  and  parents,  which  also  is 

^liing  we  have  no  chance  of  seeing  until  the  fashion  can  be  set. 
.  ^  -^d  10  there  any  one  so  blind  to  the  realities  of  life  as  to  imagine 
^^^  the  emoluments  of  a  private  schoolmaster  have  in  general  any 
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subBtantlal  connection  with  the  merit  and  efficiency  of  his  teaching  P 
In  the  first  place,  he  has  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  neglecting 
all  studies  not  cared  for  by  the  general  public,  or  by  the  section  of 
it  from  whom  he  hopes  for  patronage.     In  those  which  they  do  care 
for,  a  little  trouble  goes  much  farther  in  aiming  at  a  mere  appear- 
ance of  proficiency,  than  at  the  reality.     The  persons  whom  he  has 
to  satisfy  arc  not  experienced  examiners,  who  take  pains  to  find  out 
how  much  the  pupil  knows,  and  are  judges  of  it ;  but  parents,  most 
of  whom  know  little  of  what  is  taught  at  schools,  or  have  forgotten 
what  they  knew  ;  many  of  whom  do  not  test  their  child's  knowledge 
by  a  single  question,  it  being  enough  for  them  that  he  has  been  at 
what  is  called  a  respectable  school — and  who  desire  no  better  than  to 
take  for  granted  that  all  is  right,  and  that  the  certificates  or  prises 
which  the  children  bring  home  from  the  master  are  the  earnings  of 
desert,  not  bribes  for  the  good  word  of  parents.     These  are  not 
the  mere  abuses,  but  the  natural  fruits,  of  the  trading  principle  in 
education ;  accordingly,  the  disclosures  of  the  Schools  Enquiry  Com- 
mission have  been  as  damning  to  the  character  of  the  private,  as  to 
that  of  the  endowed,  schools.     When  the  pupil  himself  reflects,  too 
late,  that  his  schooling  has  done  him  no  good,  the  impression 
upon  him,  if  he  is  one  of  the  common  herd,  is  not  that  he  was 
to  a  bad  when  he  ought  to  have  been  sent  to  a  good  school,  but  that^ 
school  altogether  is  a  stupid  and  useless  thing,  and  schoolmasters 
set  of  contemptible  impostors.     It  is  difficult  to  see,  in  the  o; 
of  the  trading  principle,  any  tendency  to  make  these  things 
When  the  customer's  ignorance  is  great,  the  trading  motive 
much  more  powerfully  in  the  direction  of  vying  with  one  anoihi 
in  the  arts  of  quackery  and  self-advertisement  than  in  merit, 
parents  who  desire  for  their  children  something  better  than  what 
private  schools  afibrd,  and  do  not  find  that  something  better  in 
endowed  schools  as  at  present  conducted,  sometimes  combine  to  fi 
the  subscription  schools  conmionly  called  proprietary.     This  privar; 
election,  as  it  were,  of  a  schoolmaster,  by  a  rate-paying  qualifii 
is  an  improvement,  as  far  as  it  goes,  for  those  who  take  part  in  i 
but  as  it  is  only  had  recourse  to  by  parents  who  have  some  peroer< 
tion  of  the  badness  of  the  private  schools,  it  makes  the  case  of  th< 
last,  if  anything,  rather  worse  than   before,  by  withdrawing 
small  portion  of  parental  influence  which  would  really  be 
and  probably  exercised  beneficially.     And  the  worth  even  of 
Proprietary  Schools  depends  on  that  of  the  high  public  institnti 
which  are  the  trainers  of  schoolmasters,  and  whose  certifioates 
honours  are  the  chief  evidence,  often  the  only  tolerable  e 
available,  to  guide  the  proprietors  in  their  choice. 

Those  who  make  the  vices  of  mere  trading  education  an  argium 
for  supplementing  it  by  something  else,  are  charged  with  i 
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the  t;eiideiicy  which  schools  have,  in  common  with  other  things,  to 
inaproTe  with  the  general  progress  of  human  aflfairs.     But  human 
^ffiaxTs  are  seldom  improving  in  all  directions  at  once,  and  it  is 
^louttful  if  much  of  the  improvement  that  is  now  going  on  is  taking 
tixie    direction  of  trade  morality.      Even  in  commerce  properly  so 
<5alled — ^the  legitimate  province  of  self-interest — where  it  is  enough 
**  'tHe  rub'ng  motive  is  limited  by  simple  honesty,  things  do  not  look  at 
^^■^sent  as  if  there  were  an  increasing  tendency  towards  high-minded 
^^^ttcur,  conscientious  abhorrence  of  dishonest  arts,  and  contempt  of 
ery.     Even  there  the  vastness  of  the  field,  the  greatness  of  the 
es  now  played  for,  and  the  increasing  difficulty  to  the  pubKc  in 
J^*^ging  rightly  of  transactions  or  of  character,  are  making  the 
ciple  of  competition  bring  forth  a  kind  of  effects,  the  cure  of 
will  have  to  be  sought  somewhere  else  than  in  the  corrective 
xience  of  competition  itself.     There  is  more  hope,  doubtless,  on 
side  of  the  parents.     An  increasing  number  of  them  are  probably 
^^uiring  somewhat  better  notions  of  what  education  is,  and  a  some- 
t  greater  value  for  it.     But  experience  proves  that,  of  all  the 
es  of  human  improvement,  this  particular  one  is   about  the 
^^rea*.     The  progress  of  the  bulk  of  mankind  is  not  in  any  great 
a  spontaneous  thing.     In  a  few  of  the  best  and  ablest  it  is 
eous,  and  the  others  follow  in  their  wake.  Where  society  must 
all  together,  as  in  legislation  and  government,  the  slowest  get 
on,  at  the  price  of  a  deplorable  slackening  in  the  pace  of  the 
movers ;    but  where  each  has  to  act  individually,  as   in 
his  children  to  school,  and  the  power  of  the  more  advanced 
only  that  of  their  opinion  and  their  example,  the  general  mass 
kmg  remain  sadly  behind. 

owever  this  may  be,  those  cannot  be  accused  of  ignoring  the 

^^*^I>rovability  of  private  schools,  who  propose  the  means  by  which 

improvement  may  most  effectually  be  accelerated.     Schools  on 

trading  principle  will  not  be  improved  unless  the  parents  insist 

Hieir  improvement,  nor  even  then  if,  all  other  schools  that  are 

e  being  equally  bad,  the  dissatisfaction  can  have  no  practical 

t.     To  make  those  parents  dissatisfied  who  care  but  little  for 

schooling,  or  are  bad  judges,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  it  a 

ity  for  schoolmasters  to  pay  regard  to  their  dissatisfaction, 

is  but  one  way  ;  and  this  is,  to  give  to  those  who  cannot  judge 

"the  thing  itself,  an  external  criterion  to  judge  by ;  such  as  would 

afforded  by  the  existence  of  a  certain  number  of  places  of  eduo»- 

with  the  prestige  of  public  sanction,  giving,  on  a  large  and 

^^^^^^prehensive  scale,  the  best  teaching  which  it  is  found  possible  to 

^  ^ut  it  is  objected — and  this  is  almost  the  staple  of  Mr.  Lowe's 
^t>ioii8  pamphlet — ^that  injustice  is  done  to  private  schools,  and 
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their  improyement  impeded,  by  subsidising  tbcir  competitors 
bribing  parents  by  the  pecuniary  advantages  of  endowments,  8 
enabling  the  endowed  schools  to  imdersell  the  unendowed.  Th 
would  be  a  great  deal  in  this  if  the  endowed  schools  were  sufficien 
multiplied  to  supply  the  whole  demand  for  schooling.  But  a  p 
tical  economist  need  scarcely  be  reminded  that  the  price  of  a  oo 
modity  is  determined  by  that  portion  of  the  quantity  required  wh 
is  produced  and  brought  to  market  under  the  least  favoura 
circumstances.  So  long  as  private  schools  are  wanted  in  addition 
public  ones,  there  is  no  more  fear  of  their  being  xmdersold  by  thi 
than  there  is  lest  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  most  fertile  m 
should  undersell  those  of  the  less  productive.  It  may  be  true  tli 
under  the  present  abuses  of  endowments,  parents  are  sometii 
bribed  to  accept  a  bad  education  gratis ;  but  the  reformers  of  th 
institutions  do  not  propose  that  their  fxmds  should  be  employed 
giving  gratuitous  instruction  to  the  children  of  the  well-off  clasi 
or  in  enabling  those  who  can  pay  for  a  good  education  to  obtain 
at  less  than  its  value.  Such,  certainly,  are  not  the  intentions  of  ' 
Schools  Enquiry  Commissioners,  who  propose  a  far  other  applicati 
of  the  funds  of  endowments  than  that  of  artificially  cheapeni 
education  to  those  who  are  able,  and  whose  duty  it  is,  to  pay  its  i 
price. 

The  endowments  destined  by  the  founders  for  purely  element 
education  were  not  within  the  scope  of  the  Commission:  i 
respecting  these  there  is  no  difficidty,  as  they  evidently  ought  to 
applied  in  aid  of  that  general  plan  for  making  elementary  instruct 
universal,  which  statesmen  and  the  public  almost  unanimously  ag 
that  it  has  become  a  duty  to  provide.  The  endowments  with  wh 
the  Commissioners  were  concerned  were  those  that  were  intended 
give  an  instruction  superior  to  the  elementary.  These  they  prop 
should  be  taken,  large  and  small  together,  to  form,  not  indeed  < 
common  fund,  but  funds  common  to  each  of  the  districts  into  wh 
the  coxmtry  is  divided  for  registration  purposes ;  each  of  these  fu: 
to  be  managed  as  a  whole,  and  made  to  go  as  far  as  it  can. 
establishing  good  and  large  schools  for  that  district.  This  u 
judicious  proposal  is  in  accordance  with  one  of  the  great  educatic 
principles  with  which  Mr.  Chadwick  has  so  perseveringly  identi 
himself — that  there  cannot  be  good  teaching  at  a  moderate  ezpc 
in  small  schools.  In  a  small  school  the  same  master  is  obligei 
tgach  too  many  things,  and  to  teach  the  same  thing  simultaneoi 
to  scholars  differing  too  much  in  their  degree  of  advancement;  to 
detriment  necessarily  of  some,  and  generally  of  all.  The  sdh.* 
proposed  by  the  Commissioners  are  of  three  different  grades,  ada| 
not  to  adventitious  differences  in  the  quarter  from  whence  the  pQ 
come^  but  to  the  number  of  years  which  their  parents  are  able 
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willing  to  spare  for  their  instruction  before  they  enter  into  active 
life.  But  the  most  important  of  all  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tionSy  showing  an  appreciation  of  the  duties  of  society  in  the  matter 
of  education,  the  most  enlightened  that  ever  yet  proceeded  from  any 
2>ublic  authority  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  that  of  which  I  have 
now  to  speak.  The  State  does  not  owe  gratuitous  education  to  those 
^ho  can  pay  for  it.  The  State  owes  no  more  than  elementary  educa- 
!uon  to  tiie  entire  body  of  those  who  cannot  pay  for  it.  But  the 
mperior  education  which  it  does  not  owe  to  the  whole  of  the  poorer 
^pulation,  it  owes  to  the  ilite  of  them — to  those  who  have  earned 
bo  preference  by  labour,  and  have  shown  by  the  results  that  they 
t^%r^  capacities  worth  securing  for  the  higher  departments  of  intel- 
^^^lal  work,  never  supplied  in  due  proportion  to  the  demand.  It  is 
^fore  proposed  by  the  Commissioners  that  the  principal  use  made 
le  endowments  should  be  to  pay  for  the  higher  education  of  those 
to,  in  the  course  of  their  elementary  instruction,  have  proved 
^tKaoLselves  to  be  of  the  sort  on  whom. a  higher  education  is  worth 
^'t^^wing,  but  whose  parents  are  not  in  a  condition  to  pay  the  price. 
^^  fruits  of  such  a  proposal,  under  any  tolerable  arrangements  for 
p^^^ing  it  into  effect,  would  be  almost  beyond  himian  power  to 
tiixnate.  The  gain  to  society,  by  making  available  for  its  most 
3S.c5ult  work,  not  those  alone  who  can  afford  to  qualify  themselves, 
"t  all  those  who  would  qualify  themselves  if  they  could  afford  it, 
*"*ild  be  but  a  part  of  the  benefit.  I  believe  there  is  no  single 
^^=1^  which  would  go  so  far  to  heal  class  differences,  and  diminish 
^  just  dissatisfaction  which  the  best  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
^■^ion  feel  with  their  position  in  it.  The  real  hardship  of  social 
^^iialities  to  the  poor,  as  the  reasonable  among  them  can  be 
*5^^ght  to  see,  is  not  that  men  are  unequal,  but  that  they  are  bom 
^  5    not  that  those  who  are  bom  poor, do  not  obtain  the  great  objects 

Human  desire  unearned,  but  that  the  circumstances  of  their  birth 
^''^olude  their  earning  them;  that  the  higher  positions  in  life, 
^'^Itiding  ail  which  confer  power  or  dignity,  can  not  only  be  obtained 
9^  tHe  rich  without  taking  the  trouble  to  bo  qualified  for  them,  but 
^^t;  even  were  this  corrected  (to  which  there  is  an  increasing  ten- 
^*^oy),  none,  as  a  rule,  except  the  rich,  have  it  in  their  power  to 
^•^e  themselves  qualified.  By  the  proposal  of  the  Commissioners, 
V^ery  child  of  poor  parents  (for,  of  course,  girls  must  sooner  or  later 
^^  included),  would  have  that  power  opened  to  him,  if  he  passed 
^^  real  distinction  through  the  course  of  instruction  provided  for 
*^  >  and  the  feelings  which  give  rise  to  Socialism  would  be  in  a  great 
^^aaure  disarmed,  in  as  much  of  them  as  is  imreasonable  or  exag- 
S^^ted,  by  this  just  concession  to  that  in  them  which  is  rational  and 

■^gitimate. 
It  is  not  with  this  express  purpose  that  the  Commissioners  have 
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made  the  recommendation ;  it  is  because  they  believe  that  in  ; 
it  would  be  the  greatest  improvement  in  national  education  to  ^ 
the  endowments  provided  for  the  superior  departments  of  instru 
could  possibly  be  applied.  The  work  would  be  further  carri< 
by  the  endowments  of  the  Universities ;  which  are  already  p 
expended  in  scholarships,  to  aid  the  maintenance  of  those  who 
shown  themselves  worthy,  but  woidd  not  otherwise  be  able,  to  pi 
the  studies  of  the  University.  There  are  other  important 
which  need  not  here  be  discussed,  to  which  University  endows 
may  be,  and  to  some  extent  are,  very  suitably  appHed :  for  inst 
the  maintenance  of  professors,  and  in  some  cases  the  encourage: 
of  students,  in  kinds  of  knowledge  never  likely  to  be  sought  by 
than  a  few,  but  which  it  is  of  importance  to  mankind  that  thos< 
should  have  the  means  of  finding ;  such  as  those  ancient  langi 
which  are  chiefly  valuable  philologically ;  comparative  phil( 
itself,  which  has  of  late  years  yielded  such  a  harvest  of  intere 
and  valuable  knowledge ;  historical  erudition  in  many  of  its  de 
ments;  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  highest  branches  of  alma 
sciences,  even  physical :  for  the  speculative  researches  which  le 
the  grandest  residts  in  science  are  not  those  by  which  money  a 
made  in  the  general  market. 

One  more  point  is  too  important  to  be  omitted.     Common  jx 
requires,  and  the  Commissioners  have  urged — though  their 
posals  in  this  respect  are  far  short  of  what  they  themselves  ^ 
probably  desire — ^that  in  the  employment  of  the  endowments  < 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  education  of  both  sexes.     Mai 
the  original  endowments  were  for  girls  as  well  as  boys ;  in  the 
gross  of  abuse  the  boys  have  very  often  had  their  rights  filched 
them,  the  girls  almost  always.  In  one  of  the  great  endowed  estat 
ments  of  which  the  efficiency  has  been  least  impaired  by  negle 
malversation,  Christ's  Hospital,  the  foundation  was  for  both  8< 
at  present  those  who  benefit  by  it  are  eighteen  girls  and  J 
boys.     Considering  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  and  of  the  S 
one  girl  ought  to  count  for  exactly  as  much  as  one  boy,  and 
as  members   of  society,  liie  good  education  of  women  is   al 
more  important  than  even  that  of  men,  it  is  an  essential  part 
just  scheme  for  the  use  of  the  means  provided  for  education  tha 
benefit  of  them  should  be  given  alike  to  girls  and  to  boys,  wil 
preference  or  partiality. 

J.  S.  Mr 
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PUELL^. 

Whence  comest  thou,  and  whither  goest  thou  ? 
Abide,  abide !  longer  the  shadows  grow ; 
What  hopest  thou  the  dark  to  thee  will  show  P 

Abide,  abide  !  for  we  are  happy  here. 


Amans. 

Why  should  I  name  the  land  across  the  sea 

Wherein  I  first  took  hold  on  misery  P 

Why  should  I  name  the  land  that  flees  from  me  ? 

Let  me  depart  since  ye  are  happy  here. 


What  wilt  thou  do  within  the  desert  place 
Whereto  thou  turnest  now  thy  careful  face  ? 
Stay  but  a  while  to  tell  us  of  thy  case. 

Abide,  abide  !  for  we  are  happy  here. 


Amans. 

What,  nigh  the  journey's  end  shall  I  abide. 
When  in  the  waste  mine  own  love  wanders  wide, 
When  from  all  men  for  me  she  still  doth  hide  P 

Let  me  depart,  since  ye  are  happy  here. 

Nay,  nay;  but  rather  she  forgetteth  thee. 

To  sit  upon  the  shore  of  some  warm  sea. 

Or  in  green  gardens  where  sweet  fountains  be. 

Abide,  abide !  for  we  are  happy  here. 
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Amans. 

Will  yo  then  keep  me  from  the  wilderness, 
Where  I  at  least,  alone  with  my  distress. 
The  quiet  land  of  changing  dreams  may  bless  P 

Let  me  depart,  since  ye  are  happy  here. 

Forget  the  false  forgetter,  and  be  wise. 

And  'mid  these  clinging  hands  and  loving  eyes. 

Dream  not  in  vain  thou  knowest  paradise. 

Abide,  abide  !  for  we  are  happy  here. 


Amans. 

Ah  !  with  your  sweet  eyes  shorten  not  the  day. 
Nor  let  your  gentle  hands  my  journey  stay  ! 
Perchance  love  is  not  wholly  cast  away. 

Let  me  depart,  since  ye  are  happy  here. 

Pluck  love  away,  as  thou  wouldst  pluck  a  thorn 
From  out  thy  flesh ;  for  why  shouldst  thou  be  bom 
To  bear  a  life  so  wasted  and  forlorn  P 

Abide,  abide !  for  we  are  happy  here. 


•Amans. 

Yea,  why  then  was  I  bom,  since  hope  is  pain. 
And  life  a  lingering  death,  and  faith  but  vain. 
And  love  the  loss  of  all  I  seemed  to  gain  P 

Let  me  depart,  since  ye  are  happy  here. 


PUELLJE. 

Dost  thou  believe  that  this  shall  ever  be. 
That  in  our  land  no  face  thou  e'er  shalt  see, 
fTo  voice  thou  e'er  shalt  hear  to  gladden  thee  P 

Abide,  abide  !  for  we  are  happy  here. 
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Amans. 


Ko  longer  do  I  know  of  good  or  bad, 
I  have  forgotten  that  I  once  was  glad ; 
I  do  but  cbase  a  dream  that  I  have  had. 

Let  me  depart,  since  ye  are  happy  here. 


PUELL-E. 

Stay  !  take  one  image  for  thy  dreamful  night ; 
Come  look  at  her,  who  in  the  world's  despite 
Weeps  for  delaying  love  and  lost  delight. 

Abide,  abide !  for  we  are  happy  here. 


Amans. 

Mock  me  not  till  to-morrow.  Mock  the  dead- 
They  will  not  heed  it,  or  turn  roxmd  the  head, 
To  note  who  faithless  are,  and  who  are  wed. 

Ijet  me  depart,  since  ye  are  happy  here. 


PUELUE. 

"We  mock  thee  not.  Hast  thou  not  heard  of  those 
Whose  faithful  love  the  loved  heart  holds  so  close. 
That  death  must  wait  till  one  word  lets  it  loose. 

Abide,  abide  !  for  we  are  happy  here. 


Amans. 

I  hear  you  not :  the  wind  from  off  the  waste 
Sighs  like  a  song  that  bids  me  make  good  haste 
The  wave  of  sweet  forgetfulness  to  taste. 

Let  me  depart,  since  ye  are  happy  here. 


PuELLuE. 

Come  back  !  like  such  a  singer  is  the  wind. 
As  to  a  sad  tune  sings  fair  words  and  kind. 
That  he  with  happy  tears  all  eyes  may  blind. 

Abide,  abide  !  for  we  are  happy  here. 


01?  T^ 
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:  the  autumn  has  passed  away,  and  the  long  winter  evenings 
hand,  the  younger  inhabitants  of  every  Russian  village  begin 
uuse  a  series  of  social  gatherings.  During  the  fine  weather 
re  in  the  habit  of  meeting  out  of  doors  for  the  strange  mixture 
v^e  dance  with  wailing  song,  styled  the  Kliarovod;  but  when  the 
•ecome  short  and  the  air  grows  chill,  they  exchange  that  diver- 
»r  the  livelier  entertainment  of  the  Poaidyelka,  In  this  all  the 
men  and  maidens  of  the  village  share,  meeting  together  in  each 
i  cottages  by  turns,  nominally  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
description  of  handiwork,  but  really  by  way  of  passing  a 
ie  evening.  Married  people  are  excluded  from  it  as  dull  and 
3  companions,  and  the  young  folks  devote  their  energies  to 
g  the  hours  fly  fast,  passing  the  time  in  singing,  dancing,  and 
:elling.  The  Russian  peasant  seldom  indulges  in  very  demon- 
e  gaiety ;  but  there  is  no  lack  of  merriment  within  the  cottages 
ch  these  Posidyclki  are  held,  poor  as  they  generally  are,  and 
lighted  by  pine  splinters,  and  depressing  as  is  the  scene  out- 
rhen  the  landscape,  far  as  the  eye  can  see  on  every  side,  is  one 

waste  of  level  snow,  and  the  only  sound  which  breaks  the 
>  of  the  night  is  the  melancholy  howling  of  the  wolves, 
such  meetings  as  these  the  Skazka,  or  tale,  is  in  great  request, 

by  the  proverbs,  riddles,  and  sage  sayings  of  which  the 
dc  peoples  possess  so  rich  a  store.  Of  these  tales  several  collec- 
lave  been  made,  which  possess  no  slight  interest,  especially  for 
its  of  folk-lore.  The  stories  told  at  the  winter  evening  gather- 
f  the  young  people  are  for  the  most  part,  as  might  naturally 
)ected,  of  a  light  and  lively  cast ;  but  those  which  exist  in  the 
ries  of  their  seniors  are  of  a  more  varied  nature,  and  serve  to 
ate  many  a  point  in  the  Russian  peasant's  career,  many  a  turn 
way  of  thinking.     And  in  no  country  have  greater  pains  been 

than  in  Russia  to  collect  and  preserve  these  fragments  of 
ir  fiction,  many  of  them  highly  valuable  relics  of  a  past  age, 
>whero  has  research  proved  more  successful.  Some  of  the  col- 
,  such  as  MM.  Maksimof,  Yakushkin,  Bezsonof,  and  others, 
arried  their  enthusiasm  so  far  as  to  go  wandering  about  the 
y  in  the  guise  of  pedlars  or  of  peasants,  in  order  that  they 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  common  people,  and  induce  them 

^oDXTTA  RussKiYA  Legexdui.  (PopulET  Hussiaii  Leg^ds,  collected  by  A.  N. 
f.)    Moscow,  1859. 
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unreservedly  to  produce  tlieir  hoarded  treasures  of  legend  ai 
song.  For  the  Kussian  moujik  is  of  a  somewhat  suspicious  m 
and  he  is  little  inclined  to  open  his  heart  to  strangers  who  d 
belong  to  his  own  class. 

From  the  stories  in  prose  and  in  verse  thus  gathered  togi 
several  distinct  collections  have  been  made  and  published. 
of  the  Bniliniy  or  historic  poems,  alone  fills  five  large  vol 
Another,  also  in  several  volumes,  is  devoted  to  the  songs  o 
mendicant  minstrels  who  wander  about  the  country,  singing 
along  the  high  roads,  and  in  the  peasants'  huts,  and  especia 
church  doors,  where  they  congregate  on  Sundays  and  saints'  daye 
the  services  are  over.  This  work  is  the  more  interesting  inas 
as  it  contains  the  music  of  many  of  the  songs,  and  faithful  poi 
of  some  of  the  singers.  And  of  the  Skazki,  or  prose  tales,  a  coll< 
in  eight  parts  has  been  published  by  M.  Afanasef,  one  of  the 
zealous  among  the  students  of  this  branch  of  Russian  literature 

On  the  htdlina  we  do  not  propose  to  dwell  at  present,  the  si 
being  one  which  is  chiefly  interesting  to  antiquarians ;  and  c 
skazka  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much,  as  it  has  already  been  to 
extent  represented  in  our  literature.  Some  years  ago  a  num 
skazki  were  translated  into  Oerman  by  M.  Anton  Dietrich,  an 
work,  for  which  Jacob  Grimm  wrote  an  introduction,  soon  after 
appeared  in  an  English  dress.^  But  there  is  another  class  of  p< 
tales,  that  devoted  to  subjects  in  some  way  connected  with  rel 
and  it  is  to  this  that  we  now  propose  to  call  the  reader's  attenti 

The  skazka,  or  tale,  and  the  piesna,  or  song,  date  from  prehi 
and  heathenish  times,  but  the  iegenda,  or  serious  legend,  an> 
stikk,  or  religious  poem,  have,  in  most  cases,  been  composed 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Russia.  Sometimes,  hoi 
the  influence  of  the  older  form  of  belief  is  clearly  perce 
in  them,  their  incongruous  nature  showing  that  they  were  mc 
or  modified  during  that  period  in  which  the  Russians  were  i 
by  their  old  annaJist  a  "  two-faithed  "  people.  In  accordance 
the  teaching  of  the  Church,  the  pagan  skazka  sometimes  passe 
the  Christian  l&genda,  and  the  pmna  into  the  stikh ;  but  the  uttei 
of  these  proselytes  were  not  always  either  as  orthodox  or  as  ed 
as  might  have  been  desired.  For  a  specimen  of  the  confused 
they  inculcated  with  respect  to  sacred  history,  we  may  refer 
legend  of  Just  Noah. 

Originally,  it  says,  the  garden  of  Eden  was  placed  under  th 
of  a  blind  man  and  a  man  without  hands.     But  the  Devil  cam 
induced  them  to  rob  the  apple-tree  which  was  there,  telling  the 
less  man  to  shake  it,  and  the  blind  man  to  feel  about  for  the 
fruit.     Then  the  Lord  came  and  turned  them  both  out  of  Pai 

(1)  Russian  Poptilar  Tales,  from  the  Gcnnan  version  of  Anton  Dietxich.  Gl 
and  Hall.    1857. 
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and  ^terwards  created  Just]Noah, "  that  there  might  be  justice  in  the 
worXd."    And  the  Dog  was  set  to  watch  over  Noah,  and  to  prevent 
anyoxie  from  seeing  him.     But  the  Devil  came  and  insisted  on  looking 
at  NToah,  saying  to  the  Dog,  which  had  been  created  without  hair, 
"  I  ^^vill  give  you  a  warm  coat ;  the  winters  will  come,  the  frost  will 
set  ixi,  but  you  will  not  then  want  a  house  to  live  in."     So  the  Dog 
received  its  coat,  and  let  the  Devil  look  at  Noah.     Then  the  Devil 
spat;    over  Noah,  who  became  "  blue,  and  green,  and  miserable — ^a 
siglxt;  to  look  at."     On  that  accoimt  the  Dog  was  cursed,  and  for- 
bidden ever  to  enter  a  church — a  prohibition  which  holds  good  to 
the  present  day.     The  legend  goes  on  to  relate  how  Eve  was  created 
froua  one  of  Noah's  ribs,  and  how  she  induced  him  to  taste  forbidden 
fruit,  and  how  he  and  she  were  in  consequence  driven  out  of  Para- 
dise ;  how,  afterwards,  the  Lord  told  Noah  that  in  three  years  a 
great  flood  would  take  place,  and  commanded  him  to  make  an  ark. 
Noah,  obeyed,  and  worked  hard  for  two  years  and  a  half,  at  the  end 
of  irLich  time  the  ark  was  finished.      The  Devil  was  completely 
puzzled,  but  at  last  he  went  to  Eve,  who  was  also  very  curious  to 
kno-w  what  her  husband  was  doing,  and  told  her  how  to  act.     So 
when  Noah  came  back  from  his  work,  and  asked  for  something  to 
^mk,  she  gave  him  strong  kwass,  and  he  became  garrulous,  and  told 
her  what  he  was  engaged  upon.     The  next  morning,  when  he  went 
^  look  at  his  work,  he  found  that  the  Devil  had  knocked  it  to  pieces. 
oo  ho  had  to  begin  all  over  again.     When  it  was  finished  the  flood 
^^^Jiie,  and  the  Devil  was  very  anxious  to  get  into  the  ark.     This  he 
*^ew  he  could  not  do  unless  Noah  should  happen  to  swear.     So  he 
*8^iii  enlisted  Eve's  services,  and  induced  her  to  bo  so  late  in  em- 
'^^J'king,  that  Noah  lost  his  temper,  and  swore.     Immediately  the 
^®vil  jumped  on  board,  in  the  form  of  a  Mouse.     Getting  into  a 
^*^k  comer  he  gnawed  and  gnawed  until  he  had  made  a  hole  in  the 
^^^bers.     The  ark  must  have  foundered,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
f*-^gehog,  which  stuffSsd  up  the  leak  with  its  head — on  which  account 
^^  is  honoured  by  the  people  in  Eussia  to  this  day — and  ultimately 
*^®  whole  party,  the  Devil  included,  came  safely  to  dry  land. 

If  the  whole  of  M.  Afanasef 's  collection  had  been  of  as  little 

^'^ying  a  nature  as  this  legend,  the  opposition  ofiered  in  some 

^^Jarters  to  its  publication  might  not  have  been  imreasonable.     But 

^®  legends  included  in  it  seldom  deal  with  sacred  history,  and  they 

^^eirally  convey  a  tolerably  respectable  moral.     The  duty  on  which 

^®y  lay  most  stress  is  that  of  being  charitable,  and  their  favourite 

^Pio  is  the  different  manner  in  which  Providence  deals  with  bene- 

^*^txce  and  churlishness.     As  a  good  specimen  of  the  stories  of  this 

^f*^«,   that  of   The   Poor  Widow  may  be   selected,   one  which   is 

*?^^Xjughly  in  earnest,  and  shows  no  traces  of  the  humorous  spirit 

^^*  pervades   many    of  its  companions.      According  to  popular 
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Slavonic  tradition,  Christ  still  visits  the  earth  from  time  to  time 
human  form.  Sometimes  alone,  at  other  times  accomjmnied  by  sou 
of  the  Apostles,  but  always  clad  in  the  dress  of  a  beggar,  he  wande 
about  the  world,  punishing  the  proud  and  hard  of  heart,  and  assistii 
the  poor  and  afflicted.  It  is  especially  between  Easter  and  Ascensio 
day  that  these  wanderings  take  place.  During  one  of  them,  in  t' 
story  in  question,  Christ  and  the  twelve  Apostles  arrive  one  night  ai 
village,  and  ask  for  shelter  at  the  home  of  a  rich  peasant.  But '. 
refuses,  telling  them  to  go  to  the  cottage  over  the  way.  "  There 
a  widow  living  there  who  takes  beggars  in ;  go  to  her."  So  they  | 
and  ask  her  for  a  night's  lodging.  Now  the  widow  is  very  po< 
having  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  morsel  of  bread  and  a  handful 
flour,  and  a  cow  which  gives  no  milk,  for  it  has  not  yet  calved.  B 
she  cheerfully  admits  the  applicants,  and  sets  before  them  the  mon 
of  bread ;  and  they  eat  and  are  satisfied,  and  there  remain  ov 
ever  so  many  fragments.  The  next  morning  the  old  woman  sen 
for  the  handful  of  flour  to  make  pancakes  of,  and  it  also  becoic 
miraculously  increased.  Her  guests  thank  her,  and  take  leave.  - 
they  go  along  a  wolf  comes  to  meet  them,  and  begs  for  something* 
eat.  "  Go  to  the  widow's  house,"  says  the  Saviour  ;  "  kill  her  a 
and  eat."  Then  the  Apostles  wonder  and  remonstrate,  sayis 
"  She  received  and  fed  us  so  kindly ;  she  was  looking  forward  w 
such  pleasure  to  having  a  calf  from  her  cow ;  she  would  have  k 
milk  enough  to  support  the  whole  family."  But  Christ  replies, "  Sc 
must  be ;"  and  the  wolf  breaks  into  the  widow's  bam  and  kills  1 
cow.  And  when  the  old  woman  hears  what  has  happened,  t 
humbles  herself  and  says,  "  The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  has  tal 
away;  blessed  be  His  will."  The  seeming  beggars  go  a  K^ 
farther  on  and  find  a  bag  full  of  money.  Christ  orders  it  to  roll  m. 
the  rich  peasant's  farmyard.  Again  the  Apostles  remonstrate,  say^ 
it  would  be  better  to  send  the  money  to  the  poor  widow.  But  ag 
they  are  told  that  "  it  must  be  so ;"  and  the  bag  rolls  to  the  fe©l 
the  churlish  peasant,  who  stores  it  away  with  a  discontented 
thinking  *'  the  Lord  might  just  as  well  have  sent  a  couple  of  the^ 
Towards  midday  the  Apostles  grow  thirsty,  and  ask  for  water.  Tl 
Master  directs  them  to  a  neighbouring  spring,  but  when  they  cc 
to  it  they  find  it  swarming  with  frogs  and  toads  and  snakes,  an^ 
waters  foul  and  fetid.  So  they  come  back  without  slaking  tl 
thirst.  A  little  farther  on  Christ  points  out  another  spring  to  tl». 
and  this  they  find  full  of  pure  water,  cool  and  sweet,  and  aro"" 
grow  wondrous  trees,  on  which  heavenly  birds  are  sing^ 
When  they  return,  they  are  asked  why  they  have  tarried  so  lc3 
"  We  have  only  been  away  three  minutes,"  is  their  reply.  Then- 
Lord  says,  "  Not  three  minutes,  but  three  whole  years,  have 
spent  there.     As  it  was  in  the  first  spring,  so  will  it  be  ill  for 
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noil  peasant  in  the  next  world ;  and  as  it  was  in  the  second,  so  will 

it  l>e  well  in  the  next  world  for  the  poor  widow." 

.Ajiother  striking  story  relating  to  the  life  to  come  is  that  of 

Olixist's  Brother,  which  tells  how  a  young  man,  who   had  a  very 

close-fisted    mother,   went  to  church  one  Easter  Sunday  with  a 

supply  of  Easter  eggs  for  the  beggars.      But  after  he  had  given 

ainray  all  his  eggs  he  found  that  there  still  remained  one  beggar  to 

wliom  he  had  made  no  present,  so  he  invited  him  home  to  dinner. 

But  his  mother  was  angry,  and  refused  to  sit  down  to  table  with  the 

beggar,  so  he  and  his  guest  had  to  dine  alone.    After  dinner  they 

lay  down  to  rest,  and  the  young  man  saw  that  the  beggar  wore  a 

cross  which  burnt  like  fire.     So  he  asked  his  guest  to  exchange 

crosses  with  him,  and  to  accept  him  as  a  '^  brother  of  the  cross." 

This  the  beggar  did,  and  then  invited  his  entertainer  to  dine  with 

him  two  days  after.    Accordingly,  on  the  Tuesday  the  young  man 

9et  out  on  his  journey,  going  on  till  he  came  to  a  certain  cross-road, 

and  there,  in  accordance  with  the  beggar's  instructions,  asking  for 

tilie  blessing  of  Qt)d.     On  that  a  path  opened  before  him,  which 

eventually  led  him  to  Paradise.     Before  he  had  followed  it  far  he 

heard  the  voices  of  many  children  calling  to  him,  and  they  said,  "  O 

Christ's  brother,  say  to  Christ  for  us — ^have  we  to  suffer  long  P  "     A 

little  farther  on  he  saw  a  band  of  girls  pouring  water  from  one  well 

^to    another,   and  they,  too,  addressed  him  in  the  same  words. 

I^astly,  he  saw  a  fence,  and  supporting  it  were  a  number  of  old  men, 

^  covered  with  slime  and  ooze,  and  they  also  cried  to  him,    "0 

Christ's  brother,  say  to  Christ  for  us — have  we  long  to  suffer?" 

°oon  after  that  he  met  the  old  beggar-man  who  had  invited  him. 

*  And  then  only  did  the  peasant  perceive  that  it  was  the  Lord  Jesus 

Christ  himself.     *  Why,   Lord,   do  the  children   suffer  ? '     '  Their 

Mothers  cursed  them  while  they  were  in  the  womb ;  it  is  impossible 

«*r  them  to  come  intaParadise.*     '  And  the  girls  ?'     '  They  used  to 

^dl  jsaSk,  and  they  put  water  into  the  milk  ;  now  they  will  have  to 

^W  water  for  ever.'     '  And  the  old  men  ?'     *  When  they  lived  in 

*'**^  white  world,  they  used  to  say,  "  Only  let  us  live  well  in  this 

^^Id,  and  no  matter  about  the  world  to  come ;  even  if  we  prop  a 

*^ce."    And  now  they  will  have  to  support  that  fence  for  ever.' 

■■-^^cn  Christ  led  the  young  man  into  Paradise,  where  a  place  had 

r^^  prepared  for  him,  and  the  peasant  did  not  want  to  go  away." 

.  ^t  some  time  afterwards  he  saw  his  mother  sitting  in  hell,  and  he 

^'^^plcwed  that  she  might  bo  pardoned.     So  he  was  told  to  make  a 

'^^^P^  out  of  hemp  dust,  and  when  he  had  gone  on  making  it  for 

^^^  years,  Christ  told  him  he  had  worked  enough  for  his  mother, 

^"^  might  now  take  her  out  of  hell.     "  So  the  son  let  down  the  rope 

jjl^  mother,  who  was  sitting  in  boiling  pitch.     The  rope  didn't 

^^^ti,  80  God  willed !     The  son  pulled  his  mother  quite  out,  and  had 
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already  got  hold  of  her  by  the  head,  when  she  screamed  out  at  hiniy 
*  You  hound,  youVe  completely  choked  me  ! '  Thereupon  the  rope 
broke,  and  the  sinner  fell  back  into  the  boiling  pitch.  *  She  was  not 
willing,'  said  Christ,  '  even  here  to  restrain  her  temper ;  let  her  sil 
in  hell  for  ever  and  ever.' " 

Great  stress  is  always  laid  in  these  stories  on  the  necessity  ofcr^^ 
observing  the  fasts  and  feasts  of  the  Church.   Out  of  a  number  of  tah 
bearing  on  this  subject,  the  following  may  be  selected,  being 
especially  noteworthy  by  the  strange  impersonation  of  a  day  whicl 
occurs  in  it.     There  was  a  peasant  woman  **  who  did  not  pay  honoi 
to  Mother  Friday,"  but  used  to  spin  as  usual  upon  that  day.     One 
when  she  had  gone  to  sleep  after  dinner  the  door  opened  and  Mothi 
Friday  came  into  the  cottage,  dressed  in  a  long  white  gown, 
looking  terribly  angry.     And  she  took  a  handfid  of  the  dust  of  fli 
from  the  floor,  poured  it  into  the  sleeper's  eyes,  and  then  went  aw 
without  saying  a  word.     When  the  woman  awoke  she  could  not 
Then  the  other  women  came  and  told  her  all  that  had  happened.  So 

she  began  to  pray,  saying,  "  Mother  Friday !  forgive  me  !  have  p-:St;y 
on  me,  sinner  that  I  am !  I  will  offer  you  a  candle,  and  will  not  2.et 
anyone  offend  you,  my  mother  !"  And  that  night  "Mother  FriciflLay 
came  back  and  took  the  dust  out  of  that  woman's  eyes."  The  st'^z>X7 
ends  with  the  remark,  "  It  is  a  great  sin  to  offend  Mother  Friday  —  '* 

The  drunkenness  to  which  the  Hussian  peasant  is  so  sadly  addict  ^f:^ 
naturally  forms  the  theme  of  many  of  his  popular  stories.     On^3  of 
them  tells  how  a  certain  man  was  in  the  habit  of  becoming  into^^- 
cated,  and  how  one  night  when  he  was  coming  back  from  a  taversa.  lie 
fell  into  a  river  and  was  drowned.     Some  time  after  this  his     son 
Petrusha  was  going  to'church  one  Easter  Sunday,  when  he  heaxrd  a 
peasant  woman,  who  had  stumbled  over  a  stone,  exclaim,  "  Why   did 
the  Devil  put  you  under  my  feet."     Whereon  he  rebuked  her*   ii>f 
using  such  bad  lauguage  on  her  way  to  church.     This  pleased,    the 
Devil,  who  cousidered  that  the  woman  had  unnecessarily  taken.   ^ 
name  in  vain,  so  he  appeared  to  Petrusha  in  the  form  of  a  j€>^^i 
man,  stated  frankly  who  he  was,  and  invited  him  to  dinner  the  XJ^ 
day,  giving  him  full  directions  as   to  which  road   he   must  t;^^ 
Petrusha  accepted  the  invitation,  and  set  out  on  the  morrow,  trc^^®^" 
ling  for  three  days  till  he  found  himself  in  a  dark  and  dreary  v^^ 
in  the  middle  of  which  stood  a  rich  palace.     Before  he  entered  i^  *^ 
met  a  girl  who  had  been  carried  off  thither  from  her  village,  and  ^^ 
told  him  that  it  was  the  abode  of  devils,  and  that  his  father  was  J^^V" 
there  in  the  shape  of  a  wretched  old  horse  used  for  carrying  wood-  *^ 
water.     Having  learnt  from  her  what  he  must  do,  he  entered.    ^^ 
palace,  and  was  hospitably  received  and  feasted  there.     At  the    ^^ 
of  the  banquet  the  Devil  offered  him  much  gold  and  silver,  bi^-* 
refused  to  take  anything  except  the  old  horse  which  was  his  ''  ^ 
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ng  obtained  it  he  went  liis  way^  and  on  his  arrival  at  home,  still 
ning  the  friendly  girl's  instructions,  he  took  off  the  leaden  cross 
ore,  waved  it  three  times  romid  the  horse,  and  then  hung  it 
d  the  neck  of  the  animal,  which  immediately  became  a  man. 
tisha  recognised  his  father  and  led  him  into  the  cottage.  The 
lan  lived  happily  after  that  for  many  years,  but  never  to  his  dying 
would  he  touch  so  much  as  a  drop  of  brandy. 
16  feeling  with  which  Eussian  peasants  regard  the  Devil  is  a 
Lge  compound  of  horror  and  something  approaching  sympathy. 
^  believe  in  him  religiously,  but  the  terrible  idea  they  ought  to 

of  him  appears  to  have  been  considerably  modified  by  their 
ral  kindliness  and  their  keen  sense  of  humour.  Kow  and  then 
an  almost  friendly  sentiment  may  be  traced  in  the  allusions  to 
contained  in  the  popular  legends.  In  one  of  them,  for  instance, 
tie  devil  robs  a  peasant  of  the  bread  he  had  intended  for  his 
er.  Coming  to  the  spot  where  he  had  left  the  loaf  the  peasant 
I  it  has  vanished.  "Here's  a  wonder  !"  says  the  moujik,  "  I've 
nobody,  and  yet  someone  has  taken  my  bread.  Well,  good  luck 
:m !  I  dare  say  I  shall  not  starve."  The  little  devil  goes  and 
Satan,  who  feels  uncomfortable  at  the  idea  of  a  man  having  been 
ed  who  not  only  does  not  curse  the  thief,  but  even  wishes  him 
.  luck.  So  he  teUs  the  inferior  demon  to  go  back  and  work  for 
)ea8ant  so  as  to  recompense  him  for  the  loss  of  his  bread.  The 
m  returns  and  manages  so  well  that  the  peasant  becomes  a 
perous  agriculturist.  From  such  stories  as  t^ese  it  seems  as  if 
Devil  was  supposed  sometimes  to  assist  the  honest  and  sober,  but 
B8  the  character  of  being  always  on  the  look  out  for  drunkards 
Bver  ready  to  do  them  a  bad  tiim.  In  one  of  the  stories  a  man 
sacribed  as  being  so  poor  that  he  is  driven  to  take  to  sorcery. 

brings  him  much  into  contact  with  devils,  and  he  becomes  on 
friendly  terms  with  them.  Eventually  he  seeks  a  wife  for  his  son 
igst  them,  and  they  offer  him  a  young  female  drunkard  whom 
have  carried  off  to  live  with  them.  He  accepts  the  proposal, 
at  the  wedding  feast  he  hears  Satan  condemn  a  disobedient 
.  to  the  "gossip's  bedstead."  "What  is  that?"  inquires  the 
int  "  It's  a  bedstead,"  is  the  reply,  "  intended  for  us  devils  and 
U  who  have  anything  to  do  with  us.  It's  all  on  fire,  and  it  goes 
ling  round  and  round  on  wheels."  On  hearing  this  the  peasant 
B  pious  on  the  spot,  and  repents  him  of  his  unholy  practices, 
at  perhaps  the  most  curious  of  the  stories  of  this  class  is  that  of 
Blacksmith  and  the  Devil.  There  was  once  a  blacksmith  who  was 
fly  struck  by  the  figure  of  the  Devil, — jet  black,  with  horns  and 
— as  it  appeared  in  the  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment  which  hung 
ke  village  church.  So  he  hired  an  artist  to  paint  just  such 
vil  for  him  on  the  doors  of  his  smithy ;  and  every  day,  before 
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beginning  his  work,  lie  used  to  look  at  it  and  say  ''  Good  day,  fello 
countryman  !'*  At  the  end  of  ten  years  he  died  and  was  succeedf 
by  his  son,  who  never  would  say  a  civil  word  to  the  Devil.  On  tl 
contrary,  he  branded  the  image  on  the  door  every  morning,  and  sp 
in  its  face  on  every  church  festival.  The  Devil  bore  this  for  a  lor 
time,  but  at  the  end  of  three  years  he  could  stand  it  no  more.  So  1 
took  the  form  of  a  youth  and  oflfered  himself  as  a  journeyman 
the  blacksmith,  who  accepted  his  services  and  soon  found  the 
invaluable.  A  month  passed  by,  and  one  day  the  journeyman  four 
himself  alone  in  the  smithy,  just  as  an  old  lady  came  by  in  b« 
carriage.  Immediately  he  began  crying  aloud  in  the  street,  "There 
a  new  business  set  up  here  ;  old  people  can  be  made  young."  T" 
next  moment  the  old  lady  was  in  the  smithy  asking  how  much  ti 
process  cost.  "  Two  hundred  roubles,"  was  the  reply.  "  There,  im 
the  money,  and  make  me  young  again."  So  the  Devil  took  % 
money  and  sent  the  old  lady's  coachman  in  quest  of  a  bath 
milk.  Meanwhile  he  seized  the  old  lady  by  the  feet  with 
pincers,  and  dropped  her  into  the  furnace  where  she  was  burnt  ^ 
so  that  only  her  bones  remained.  These  he  threw  into  the  milk  wl: 
it  arrived,  and  three  minutes  afterwards  the  old  lady  emerged  fin 
the  bath — alive,  and  yoimg,  and  beautiful.  The  first  thing  she  4 
on  arriving  at  home  was  to  send  her  husband  to  be  made  young  m2 
The  old  gentleman  went  to  the  smithy  and  found  the  proprietor  tl»* 
alone,  for  the  journeyman  had  disappeared.  The  blacksmith  ^ 
naturally  astonished  at  being  desired  to  make  the  seigneur  young  agflt 
but  when  the  process  employed  by  his  journeyman  had  been  explain 
to  him,  he  thought  he  might  as  well  subject  the  old  gentleman  to 
especially  as  he  was  threatened  with  pimishment  if  he  refused  to 
so.  So  he  placed  him  on  the  fire  and  consumed  all  but  his  bones,  ^ 
these  he  flung  into  the  bath  of  milk.  But  nothing  came  of  these  p 
eeedings;  the  milk  remained  imtroubled,  and  no  old  gentleman  zo^^ 
his  appearance  either  old  or  young.  Down  came  the  lady  in  ^ 
carriage  after  a  time  to  ask,  "Will  my  husband  soon  be  ready 
When  she  heard  what  had  taken  place,  she  ordered  her  husba^ 
murderer  to  be  hanged  at  once.  Immediately  a  gibbet  was  prepare 
and  the  blacksmith  was  on  his  way  to  execution,  when  the  jours' 
man  suddenly  reappeared.  Going  up  to  his  imfortunate  master  he  ntB^ 
known  who  he  really  was,  and  then  ofiered  to  set  everything  rii 
again  if  the  blacksmith  would  promise  to  treat  him  respectfully^ 
the  future.  A  bargain  was  struck  on  the  spot.  The  joumejninan  % 
formed  some  mystical  ceremonies  over  the  milk,  and  the  old  adgtM. 
was  immediately  restored  to  life,  youth,  and  beauty.  The  lady^  "' 
satisfied,  and  the  smith  was  released.  From  that  day  forward- 
never  ventured  to  maltreat  the  Devil's  picture  in  any  way  wb 
ever. 
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One  of  the  strangest  characteristics  of  the  Bussian  peasant  is  that^ 
'hile  he  has  the  profoundest  reverence  for  his  religion,  he  very  often 
as  but  little  for  its  ministers.  He  is  ready  enough  to  bow  down  to 
le  ground  before  a  priest,  but  it  is  the  office  he  reveres,  and  not  the 
tan.  The  ordinary  Greek  pope  possesses  little  of  the  personal  influence 
hich  the  £.oman  priest  generally  enjoys,  and  even  the  prelates  of  his 
hurch  do  not  always  strike  any  great  awe  into  the  mind  of  the  moujik, 
evout  as  he  really  is,  and  ever  delighted  to  receive  their  benediction. 
I^nder  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  ecclesiastics  de- 
sribed  in  very  uncomplimentary  terms  in  the  stories  which  best  please 
lie  common  people  in  Russia.  Here  is  a  good  specinien  of  the  satires 
Ji  priests,  one  which  was  found  current,  with  slight  variations,  in 
Afferent  provinces.  A  certain  pope  served  St.  Nicholas  for  many  years, 
nt  at  last  ha  foimd  himself  on  the  brink  of  starvation.  So  he  tied  all 
le  church  keys  together,  and  soundly  thumped  his  patron's  picture 
ith  them.  Then  he  left  the  church,  and  wandered  away  where  chance 
i  liim.  After  a  time  he  met  an  old  man,  and  agreed  to  become 
I  companion.  When  they  halted  at  night,  it  appeared  that  the  pope 
d  some  biscuits  with  him,  and  the  old  man  had  two  consecrated 
.^'cs.  So  the  pope  proposed  they  should  first  eat  the  loaves  and 
iXk  the  biscuits.  The  old  man  consented,  but  it  turned  out  that 
i  loaves  were  miraculous,  for  they  did  not  diminish,  although  the 
3  companions  supped  heartily  off  them.  This  greatly  astonished 
^  pope,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night  he  got  up  and  stole  them. 
hen  the  old  man  awoke  and  found  his  loaves  had  gone,  he  accused 
a  pope  of  stealing  them;  but  the  thief  denied  any  knowledge  of 
ft  theft,  and  the  old  man  put  up  quietly  with  his  loss.  The  two 
oc^panions  continued  their  journey,  and  eventually  came  to  a  country 
■lere  the  king  had  a  daughter  who  was  so  ill  that  he  had  promised 
*at  riches  to  any  one  who  could  cure  her.  The  old  man  went  with 
^  pope  to  the  king,  said  that  he  and  his  Mend  were  foreign 
^^ctoTB,  and  undertook  to  cure  the  princess.  So  the  invalid  was 
^'^ided  over  to  him,  and  he  took  a  sharp  knife  and  cut  her  into  little 
•^ces,  apparently  without  hurting  her,  for  she  uttered  no  cry.  Then 
^  "V^ashed  the  fragments  in  water,  and  afterwards  put  them  together 

•^  breathed  on  them.     And  aftier  he  had  breathed  on  them  three 

• 

^■^,  the  princess  came  to  life  all  safe  and  sound.  The  king  was 
*Sghted,  and  offered  the  two  doctors  as  much  gold  and  silver  as  they 
**i  The  old  man  took  only  a  handftd,  but  tiie  pope  stowed  away 
*•  iHnch  as  he  could  possibly  carry.  After  a  time  the  two  companions 
'•^  to  another  country  in  which  the  king's  daughter  lay  ill.  But 
****•  time  the  greedy  pope  thought  he  would  perform  the  cure  alone, 
J*^  leap  all  the  reward.  So  he  went  to  the  palace  and  obtained 
J*^  to  operate  on  the  princess.  But  when  he  began  to  cut  her 
^  little  bits  she  screamed  terribly,  and  continued  to  do  so  in  spite 
tf  liii  remonstrances.    At  last,  however,  he  succeeded  in  catting  her 
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up,  but  when  lie  tried  to  bring  her  back  to  life  he  failed  utterl 
So  wben  the  king  came  to  look  for  his  daughter,  and  found  h 
turned  into  minced  meat,  he  ordered  the  impostor  to  be  hange-^c^. 
When  on  his  way  to  the  scaffold,  the  pope  was  met  by  the  old 
"Help  me,  old  man,"  he  cried.     "Who  stole  my  loares?**  said  t 
old  man.     "  Not  I,  heaven  help  me ! "  replied  the  pope.     When  ^l^o 
was  moimting  the  steps  he  was  again  asked  by  the  old  man,  "  W  Ixo 
stole  my  loaves  ?"     **  Not  I,  heaven  help  me ! "  was  again  his  re|vl\-. 
As  they  put  the  noose  round  his  neck,  he  a  third  time  heard  ^tc 
question,  "AVTio  stole  my  loaves?"  and  he  still  replied,  "Not;     I^ 
heaven  help  me ! "     Then  the  old  man  besought  the  king  to  postpone 
the  execution,  promising  to  cure  the  princess  himself.     The  Icis^ 
consented,  and  the  old  man  soon  produced  the  princess  in  perfect 
health,  whereupon  the  king  was  so  delighted  that  he  not  only  par- 
doned the  pope,  but  gave  him  much  gold  and  silver.     "  Let  us  go 
and  divide  our  money,"  said  the  old  man.     So  they  went  away,  and 
presently  they  stopped,  and  put  all  their  gains  together.    These  the 
old  man  divided  into  three  portions.     "Why  so?"  said  the  pope; 
"  there  are  only  two  of  us.     For  whom  is  the  third  heap  ?"     "  That     J^ 
is  for  him  who  stole  my  loaves,"  said  the  old  man.     "  I  stole  them," 
instantly  exclaimed  the  pope.     "  There  are  the  two  portions  for  you 
then,  and  take  mine  too.     Go  and  serve  faithfully  in  your  parish ; 
don't  be  greedy  ;   and  don't  thump  Nicholas  with  the  keys."    Thus 
spake  the  old  man,  and  suddenly  vanished. 

It  is  generally  St.  Nicholas  who  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  distreesed* 
sometimes  assisting  them  even  at  the  expense  of  a  brother  saint.    ^ 
one  of  these  legends,  for  instance,  he  is  described  as  walking  vi^ 
the  prophet  Elijah  through  the  fields  of  a  peasant  who  held  tb^ 
saint  in  great  reverence,  but  treated  the  prophet  with  marked  H^ 
respect.     Elijah  observes  that  he  is   going  to  punish  the  fdl^^ 
soundly.     So  Nicholas  privately  warns  the  peasant,  who,  by  tJ*® 
saint's  advice,  sells  the  crop  as  it  stands  to  the  priest  of  Elijab-  * 
church.     A  few  days  later  Elijah  points  vdth  glee  to  the  peafian^  * 
ruined  crop — ^Elijah,  as  the  peasants  are  well  aware,  directs  the  ston^*^ 
the  sound  of  the  thunder  being  caused  by  the  rumble  of  his  &^^ 
chariot,  and  the  lightning  by  its  blaze.      Then  Nicholas  telk  hi^ 
that  it  is  his  own  priest  who  has  suffered,  not  the  peasant.     EUjah   ^^ 
sorry,  and  says  he  will  make  the  crop  twice  as  good  as  befo: 
Nicholas  tells  the  peasant,  who  cancels  the  bargain  with  the  pric 
paying  back  half  the  purchase- money.     Elijah  soon  after  shows  ^^^^ 
Nicholas  with  delight  the  waving  crop  on  the  peasant's  land.    The^^^ 
Nicholas  tells  him  that  his  priest  has  no  longer  any  interest  in  ^^^^^^ 
matter.     Elijah  is  very  angry,  and  threatens  some  terrible  repiisals,^^ 
the  nature  of  which  he  will  not  disclose.    Nicholas  perceives  the^^ 
matter  is  becoming  serious,  so  he  advises  the  peasant  to  get  recon- 
ciled with  the  angry  prophet.    The  next  day,  as  the  holy  compamons 
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«  walking  along,  they  meet  the  peasant,  who  is  carrying  two 
ndles— one  very  big,  the  other  very  small.  "  What  have  you  got 
lereP"  asks  Nicholas,  pretending  not  to  know.  "Why,  I've 
>t  a  rouble  candle  for  Elijah  the  prophet,"  says  the  peasant; 
he's  been  so  good  to  me.  The  hail  ruined  my  crop,  but  he  has 
anaged  to  make  it  twice  as  good  as  it  was  at  first ; — ^and  I've  got 
kopeck  candle,  too,  for  Nicholas."  This  pleased  Elijah  so  much 
lat  he  gave  up  all  idea  of  punishing  the  peasant,  who,  on  his  side, 
ver  after  honoured  the  prophet's  day  as  well  as  the  saint's. 

We  are  approaching  the  limits  of  our  allotted  space,  and  several 
f  the  stories  we  had  marked  for  extraction  still  remain  unnoticed, 
►ne  of  the  most  striking  of  these  is  The  Soldier  and  Death,  which 
as  many  points  in  common  with  corresponding  German  tradi- 
ons.  A  soldier,  who  had  served  for  five-and-twenty  years  with- 
it  getting  his  discharge,  deserted.  And  as  he  went  he  met  the  Lord, 
whom  he  told  his  story.  Then  the  Lord  said,  "As  thou  hast 
rved  faithfully  for  five-and-twenty  years,  enter  into  Paradise." 
>  the  soldier  went  into  Paradise,  and  at  first  he  was  delighted,  but 
ter  a  time,  "  he  went  up  to  the  Holy  Fathers,  and  asked,  *  Do  they 
1  tobacco  here  ? '  *  How,  soldier,  tobacco  ?  this  is  Paradise.'  The 
dier  held  his  peace,  and  went  back  and  walked  about  Paradise. 
©n  lie  returned  the  second  time  to  the  Holy  Fathers,  and  asked, 
*  there  any  one  near  here  who  sells  brandy?'  *Ah,  soldier, 
^ier  !  how  could  there  be  brandy  here  ?  this  is  Paradise,  the 
^gr^om  of  heaven.'  'What  sort  of  Paradise  is  this!  neither 
>^cco,  nor  brandy ! '  said  the  soldier,  and  walked  out  of  Paradise." 
®^  tlie  Lord  sent  him  into  Hell,  and  as  soon  as  he  got  there,  ho 
l©d.  for  brandy  and  tobacco.  So  the  devils  brought  him  a  pipe 
^  half  a  bottle  of  spirit  of  peppermint,  and  he  smoked  and  drank 
,  ^^\joyed  himself,  saying,  "  This  is  Paradise  indeed !  "  But  after 
^ttle  time  the  devils  began  to  annoy  him  terribly.  So  he  made  a 
*8  "Wand,  and  began  measuring  first  one  way,  and  then  the  other. 
^^T^at  are  you  about,  soldier  ?  "  asked  the  devils.  "  Can't  you  see? 
*^  Soing  to  build  a  monastery."  Then  the  prince  of  the  devils 
^  frightened,  and  desired  to  get  rid  of  him,  but  didn't  know  how. 
•t  last,  however,  he  seized  a  little  devil,  skinned  him,  and  made  a 
^^  out  of  his  skin.  Then  he  stood  just  outside  the  gates  of  hell 
'^^  beat  the  alarm  on  the  drum.  The  soldier  came  running  out  at 
^^*  and  the  devils  immediately  slammed  the  doors  to,  and  shut 
"^  out.  So  the  soldier  went  back  to  the  Lord,  and  obtained  the 
V^^  of  a  sentry.  While  he  was  on  guard  Death  came  to  the  gates, 
^  ^Tiest  of  orders.  The  soldier  went  in  to  ask  the  Lord,  and  was 
^d  to  command  Death  to  go  about  killing  the  old  people  for  three 
years.  But  the  soldier  thought  of  his  aged  parents,  and  told  Death 
to  go  and  kill  the  old  trees  for  three  years.  Death  went  away  to 
Cttiy  out  this  imexpected  order,  weeping  bitterly.     At  the  end 
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of  the  appointed  time  she  returned,  and  was  again  tricked  by  th-.^^^ 
soldier,  who  sends  her  back  to  the  forest.     This  occurred  three  tiin< 
and  when  Death  reappeared  was  so  reduced  that  she  could  8carceL_ 
drag  herself  along.     Then,  at  last,  she  obtained  an  interview  wi 
the  Lord,  who  ordered  the  soldier  to  carry  her  for  nine  years  on  h^-^ 
shoulders.     The  story  goes  on  to  describe  a  number  of  other  trii 
played  off  on  Death  by  the  soldier  before  he  succumbed  to  II 
himself. 

One  more  story  and  we  will  conclude.     A  certain  toper  dies, 
his   soul  flies  up  to  Paradise,  and  begins  knocking  at  the  gat^^^^^ 
Then  the  apostle  Peter  comes  to  see  who  is  there,  and  orders 
noisy   applicant   to  be   off,   saying,    that  j^erpetual    torments 
reserved  for  drunkards  like  him.     But  the  toper  bids  the  secint 
remember  how  he  had  denied  his  Master,  and  adds,  "  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  your  tears  and  repentance,  you  woiddn't  be  now  in  Paradise 
— but  I  always  drank  on  all  holydays,  and  at  each  gulp  I  blessed  thie 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  never  denied  Him."     So  St.  Peter  retires  dis- 
concerted.    The  next  day  a  similar  scene  takes  place,  only  this  tdme 
it  is  David  who  comes  to  the  gate,  and  him  the  toper  discomflts   by 
bidding  him  remember  how  he  had  served  Uriah.     On  the  tliird 
day  the  toper  returns  to  the  gate  and  is  met  by  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, who  wishes  to  consign  him  to  imquenchable  fire.     But  the 
toper  says,  "  0  my  Lord  John  the  Evangelist,  didn't  you  write  in 
your  Gospel  that  we  should  love  one  another,  but  now  you  hate  m^ 
and  won't  let  me  live  in  Paradise.     Either  deny  your  own  hand- 
writing, or  else  tear  that  leaf,  which  you  wrote  yourself,  out  of  the 
book."     On  hearing  this,  St.  John  goes  away  and  tells  St.  Peter  to 
let  that  man  enter  into  Paradise. 

The  specimens  we  have  here  given  will  be  sufficient  to  convey 
some  idea  of  the  branch  of  folklore  to  which  the  Kussian  legeads 
belong.     Before  very  many  years  have  elapsed  they  will  probablji 
for  the  most  part,  have  died  out  of  the  rustic  mind,  and  will   *^ 
treasured  up  only  by  the  learned.      The  Russian  peasant  ifi  rfiH 
sufficiently  superstitious,  but  he  is  beginning  to  evince  a  desire   "^ 
emerge  from  that  state  of  total  ignorance  which,  in  other  day^*» 
favoured  the  growth  of  various  strange  forms  of  belief,  generate? 
grotesque,  but  sometimes  dignified  by  a  touch  of  poetry  and  p^^^^ 
With  the  progress  of  that  enlightenment  by  which  it  is  to  be  hop^^ 
that  Russia  is  about  to  benefit,  the  unsubstantial  figures  in  whi^^^. 
certain  morbid    forms  of   faith   found  apparent  embodiment,  w^ 
naturally  fade  away  and  disappear.      Then  such  stories  as  iho^^ 
we  have  quoted  will  possess  an  added  interest,  serving,  as  they  wit--^ 
to  illustrate  the  state  of  popidar  belief  in  Russia  in  those  dark  ftg^^^ 
of  her  history  when  her  common  people  were  little  better  than 
and  the  religion  of  the  masses  was  a  somewhat  heathenish  foim 
Christianity.  W,  R.  S.  Ralstok. 
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^  -1*1  mfar  at  my  9tudy  of  what  apedaUy  eharaeteritei  the  Fontive  FhUowphy  has  led  me, 
A^^  therein  little  or  nothing  of  any  acientific  value,  and  a  great  deal  whieh  is  at  thoroughly 
'^^^omtlie  to  the  very  essence  of  science  as  anything  in  ultramontane  Catholicism.  In  fact, 
^'  Qmt/s  philosophy  in  practice  might  be  compendiously  described  as  Catholicism  minus 
^'^'^timnty 

**-^  French  writer  of  fifty  years  later  date,  in  whose  dreary  and  verbose  pages  we  miss  alike 
^  ^sgomr  of  thought  and  the  exquisite  clearness  of  style  of  the  man  whom  I  make  bold  to  term 
^  metst  acute  thinker  of  the  eighteenth  century — even  though  that  century  produced  Kant.**  — 
>STinoBrLY  Bbvibw,  Flebruary,  1869,  pp.  141 — 142. 

BS8E  remarks  of  FrofesBor  Huxley  appear  to  be  a  little  fling  on  his 
urt,  per  sfogarsi ;  a  yent  for  a  feeling  of  spleen ;  an  utterance,  which, 
mbtless,  at  the  time,  gaye  a  pleasant  sense  of  relief.  Yet  they  are 
urdly  worthy  of  their  place,  and  would  have  come  better  from  one 

our  d^bonnaire  literary  oracles  than  from  a  high  scientific  autho- 
ty  on  whom  rests  a  certain  responsibility.     Science  claims  much. 
^e  may  claim  that  it  teach  patient  and  well-grounded  judgment, 
beyond  its  immediate  sphere, 
r.  Huxley  finds  M.  Comte's  pages  *'  dreary."    I  have  no  wish 

challenge  his  judgment.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the  interest 
It  in  a  subject.  My  own  interest  in  political  and  social  subjects  is, 
arbaps,  what  makes  me  form  a  widely  different  estimate.  Criticism 
X  -the  mere  form  of  directly  philosophical  works  is,  possibly,  more 
listed  eyen  than  other  criticism.  To  me  all  purely  critical  writing 
indefensible.  Life  is  not  long  enough  for  such  pastime.  We 
already  more  than  sufficient  occupation  for  our  yery  moderate 
^^rers  of  work  and  thought. 

*'  Verbose."  If  used  in  its  ordinary  meaning,  the  epithet  is  one 
rluch  a  student  of  M.  Comte's  works  would  hesitate  to  apply  to 
«©Ui  as  a  whole.  Some  might — I  should  not  myself — term  the 
'  luloeophie  yerbose.  If  applied  to  the  style  of  the  Politique,  or 
"f  the  Synthese  Subjectiye,  it  is  ludicrously  misapplied.  "  To  term 
^^86  works  yerbose,"  a  Mend  obseryed  to  me,  "  is  to  say  that  you 
^^Te  not  read  them."  Mr.  Huxley  allows  for  no  such  distinction 
^^^tween  the  works.  I  draw  the  inference,  subject  to  correction, 
^f^t  his  acquaintance  with  the  writings  he  criticises  is  partial.  I 
Pilfer  that  his  study  has  led  him  no  farther  than  the  Philosophic, 
*nd  tliat  he  is  condemning  the  rest  in  ignorance.      Compare  the 

'^^^tter  with  the  expression,  and  this  \^holly  apart  from  any  judgment 

®f  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  matter,  there  is  no  writer,  so  far  as  I 

^^^9  whose  condensation,  in  parts  of  his  works,  is  equal  to  M. 

^^te*8.    Let  Mr.  Huxley  try  his  hand  at  a  translation  of  a  few 

^^S^  of  the  Politique. 
^  diraw  a  similar  inference  from  the  substance  of  the  remark.    That 
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M.  Comte  is  inferior  in  yigour  of  thought  to  HumOy  is  a  propos 
which  I  am  content  to  leave  to  the  general  judgment  of  the  coi 
tent  in  such  matters.     To  me  it  seems  radi  in  the  extreme, 
great  beauty  of  Hume's  style  I  admire  as  much  as  any  one ;  bu 
style  adequate  for  Hume's  purposes,  as  a  philosophical  thinker 
essayist,  might  not  be  adapted  to  M.  Comte' s,  as  a  constructive 
losopher.    A  wholly  different  task  required  a  wholly  different  in; 
ment.     Kant,  for  instance,  whom  Mr.  Huxley  seems  to  admire, 
a  very  different  style  from  Hume.     When  the  conditions  were 
that  M.  Comte  could  attend  to  the  form  and  was  not  compelk 
concentrate  his  whole  effort  on  the  matter  of  his  work,  an  attei 
consideration  of  his  stylo  will  show  that  the  clearness  of  M.  Coi 
thought  has  an  appropriate  vehicle  in  his  language,  and  that 
obscurity  as  there  is  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  or  the  wa 
preparation  in  the  reader,  rather  than  in  the  expression  of  the  wi 

There  is,  however,  another  more  striking  point  in  the  pasi 
"  I  make  bold  to  term,"  says  Mr.  Huxley,  as  from  a  sense  that  ] 
venturing  on  a  courageous  expression  of  opinion — something  ori( 
and  daring.  Yet,  in  vol.  vi.  of  the  Philosophie  Positive,  page 
there  is  a  recognition  of  Hume's  merits  which  has  the  advantag 
greater  completeness  than  the  one  here  given,  and  which  an 
structed  audience  might  have  recalled  to  their  lecturer.  Agai] 
the  Preface  to  his  Catechism,  M.  Comte  gives  an  equally  favoiu 
judgment  of  the  "  immortal  school  of  Hume  and  Diderot."  La 
in  the  Calendar  of  Positivism,  Mr.  Huxley  might  find  the  poai 
assigned  to  Hume  to  be  that  of  the  superior  of  Kant  and  the  o 
philosophical  thinkers  who  occupy  the  week  over  which  Hume  ] 
sides.  His  name  is  placed  on  a  level  with  the  greatest  namei 
modem  philosophy :  he  is  made  the  equal  of  Aquinas,  of  Bac 
and  of  Leibnitz ;  he  is,  with  them,  subordinated  only  to  Descar 
I  find  it  difficult  where  there  is  such  agreement  between  Mr.  Hiu 
and  M.  Comte,  to  explain  the  absence  of  all  mention  of  the  agi 
ment ;  and  I  infer,  as  before,  that  the  silence  is  due  to  an  impeii 
acquaintance  with  the  works  assailed.  Otherwise,  I  should  h 
expected,  from  Mr.  Huxley's  candour,  an  acknowledgment  thatj 
his  judgment  of  Hume,  bold  as  it  might  seem,  he  had  long  I 
anticipated  by  the  French  writer  he  was  depreciating. 

Were  this  all,  however,  I  should  have  been  silent.  It  is  the  o1 
paragraph,  the  first  of  the  two  which  stand  at  the  head  of  this  art 
which  is  my  main  object ;  and  the  previous  remarks  have  been  n 
as  conducive  to  a  right  estimate  of  the  value  of  this  paragraph,  by  1 
ing  to  a  presumption  that  it  rests  on  inadequate  knowledge.  Be  th 
it  may,  Mr.  Huxley's  recognised  eminence  in  the  scientific  world  mi 
his  statement  remarkable.     It  has  already  excited  great  attentioi] 

It  consists,  so  far  as  I  deal  with  it,  of  the  two  sentences  in 
first  extract.    I  suppress  a  previous  sentence  as  merely  initt 
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rr.  Of  the  two  left,  I  am  not  careful  to  answer  or  examine  the 
nt  of  truth  contained  in  the  last.  I  have  been  long  familiar 
the  loose  judgment  it  expresses  in  such  writers  as  Mr.  Goldwiu 
1.  Valeat  quantum.  It  stands  in  juxtaposition  rather  than  in 
X)n8ecutiye  connection  with  what  precedes,  and  is,  therefore, 
^  detached.  If  it  throws  any  light  at  all,  it  is  on  the  writer's 
ide  to  the  system  he  compendiously  describes. 
id  yet,  as  it  stands,  the  passage  suggests  a  remark.  Whatever 
itage  Mr.  Huxley  may  have  over  me  from  his  introduction  of 
(tianity,  I  must  leave  him  in  possession  of.  Such  are  the  condi- 
of  discussion  in  England.  But  in  reference  to  Catholicism,  I  may 
tiat  in  our  attitude  to  this  we  evidently  differ.  His  language 
10  meaning  unless  he  considers  the  imputation  of  Catholicism 
nt.  I,  on  the  contrary,  whilst  I  regard  the  identification  of  our 
m  with  Catholicism,  as  the  word  is  generally  xmderstood,  as 
leous,  one-sided,  and  misleading,  yet  have  never  shrunk  from 
[nising,  with  satisfaction,  the  affinity  between  the  two  faiths,  or 
ming  the  debt  we,  in  common  with  the  whole  world,  owe  to  the 
)  system  of  the  medieval  Church.  Such  resemblance  as  there  is, 
isider  a  ground  for  honour,  not  for  reproach.  I  would,  there- 
modify  Mr.  Huxley's  description.  I  would  suggest  to  him  one 
lly  compendious,  but  more  accurate— one  less  purely  negative, 
more  useful  as  a  guide  to  a  right  estimate  of  Positivism,  though 
so  available  for  his  purpose.  Instead  of  '^  Catholicism  minus 
stianity,"  I  recommend  to  his  notice  "  Catholicism  je^/^/^  Science." 
lere  remains  one  sentence,  and  this  I  proceed  to  examine.  Its 
esis  is  not  easy.  It  is  not  easy,  in  the  first  place,  to  assign  its 
er  value  to  the  saving  clause,  "  so  far  as  my  study  hcis  led  me." 
iplies  an  incomplete  study,  and  yet  the  context  shows  that  the 
of  the  writer  ranges — ^however  superficially — over  the  whole 
DB.  This  is  obvious  from  the  mention  of  Catholicism.  Practi- 
\  the  limitation  will  be  disregarded,  and  the  general  conclusion 
be  that  an  eminent  man  of  science  finds  no  value  in  M.  Comte's 
C8 ;  and  as  this  conclusion  chimes  in  with  the  popular  wish,  it 
be  acquiesced  in ;  such  acquiescence  being,  I  presume,  the  result 
red.  Next,  in  what  sense  is  the  term  Positive  Philosophy  used  P 
LUst  stand  as  a  short  expression  for  M.  Comte's  whole  system.  For 
ay  limited,  careful  use  of  the  term,  no  candid  man  could  say  that 
Positive  Philosophy  contained  a  great  deal  as  thoroughly  antago- 
€  to  science  as  Catholicism.  I  may  remark,  en  passant,  that  I  do 
we  the  force  of  the  epithet  "  Ultramontane."  I  am  not  aware  of 
difference  between  Ultramontane  and  Cismontane  Catholicism 
3gards  their  attitude  towards  science.  Catholics  may  vary,  but 
lolicism  and  Positive  Science  must  be  essentially  antagonistic. 
I  Positivism  in  any  sense,  religious  or  philosophical,  is  equally 
gonisticy  isy  in  my  judgment,  an  unwarrantable  statement.    I 
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conceiye  it  to  Haye  originated  in  the  writer  having  present  to  his 
mindy  not  the  philosophical  or  scientific  works  of  M.  CkuntOy  but  his 
religions  and  social  system.     It  is  the  claim  to  control  science  in  the 
name  of  man's  social  and  moral  interests,  which,   I  doubt  not, 
prompted,  and  which  alone  supports  the  remark  in  its  actual  form. 
In  the  mind  of  its  author,  it  probably  was  directed  against  other  an< 
more  special  conclusions,  which  are  looked  upon  as  unscientific.  If  an 
such  exist,  they  do  not  imply  a  thorough  antagonism  to  the  essence  o 
science,  but  simply,  ^^ro  tantOy  an  error  either  of  method  or  inference^ 

The  real  aim,  however,  of  Mr.  Huxley's  attack  is  the  philosophicaT 
and  scientific  portion  of  M.  Comte's  works.     It  is  this  which  h^ 
wishes  to  set  aside  himself,  and  to  damage  with  his  readers.    And, 
the  most  useful  weapon  ready  to  his  hand,  he  has  appealed  to  t 
popular  prejudice  against  the  political  and  religious  system  as  a 
of  revival  of  Catholicism.    In  all  probability  he,  with  the  archbisho 
of  whose  address  he  speaks  in  terms  of  compliment,  which  form 
odd  contrast  with  his  disrespect  for  M.  Comte,  thinks  the  religia 
side  of  Positivism  so  hopelessly  imacceptable  that  no  direct  notice 
it  is  required ;  but,  milike  the  archbishop,  he  avails  himself  of  t^ 
disrepute  of  the  religion  as  an  indirect  method  of  attack  on 
philosophy,  which  ho  is  perfectly  conscious  holds  a  different  place 
public  estimation. 

Lastly,  wc  have  no  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  "WXi^^at 
specially  characterises  the  Positive  Philosophy."  Mr.  HuxJ-^y 
apparently  had  not  leisure  to  give  precision  to  his  expression,  anS^  ^ 
to  make  it  more  intelligible. 

In  opposition  to  all  this,  enough  for  my  present  purpose,  if  I    3C"^ 
mind  the  reader  that  M.  Comte's  works  contain,  in  the  first  plac^j^  ^ 
religious  and  political  construction  ;  a  work  belonging,  that  is,  to  "i>^e 
political  art,  and  to  be  judged  with  reference  to  the  requirements      ^ 
that  art ;  secondly,  a  philosophical  system ;   lastly,  subordinate     **» 
and  forming  part  of  the  latter,  certain  scientific  treatises.     These   t»-^ 
mixed  up  in  one  undiscriminating  estimate  by  Mr.  Huxley ;  but     ^^ 
the  examination  of  his  attack  it  is  important  to  keep  them  disti^*^^ 
as  the  judgment  of  the  writer  has  a  very  different  presumptive  val***» 
according  as  it  refers  to  one  or  the  other.     Once  separated  prop^^*? 
we  can  see  which  of  them  it  is  useful,  which  it  is  useless  to  disc*^-^^' 
and,  looking  at  the  tone  of  his  language,  I  hold  it  useless  to  disO"*** 
with  Mr.  Huxley  the  political  and  religious  construction  of  M.  Coc^^^ 
either  in  itself,  or  in  reference  to  his  rejection  of  it.     On  this  gro**^^ 
and  for  the  sake  of  clearness  I  put  aside  the  whole  theory  of  the  fu*^'**'^ 
organisation  of  society  as  alien  to  the  point  immediately  at  issue. 

Then  comes  the  question  of  the  Positive  Philosophy,  properl^^  , 
called.  The  characteristic  of  that  philosophy  I  have  been  aoctisto^^-*'  - 
to  consider  the  co-ordination  of  all  the  abstract  sciences  by  virtu.^  -. 
an  uniform  method  into  one  consistent  system,  the  syntheflifl  of 
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3iecKi.ees  hierarchically  arranged.   The  ulterior  end  of  such  co-ordina- 

loo.    I  do  not  hero  touch  on.    What  Mr.  Huxley  considers  its  special 

bairacteristic  I  have  already  said  I  cannot  get  from  his  language. 

do  not  even  infer  that  he  has  ever  thought  it  worth  his  study  as  a 

liilosophyy  even  so  far  as  to  master  its  leading  conception,  or  to  place 

leairly  before  himself  its  fundamental  aim.     Why  should  he  P   it 

ciajT  he  said.   Just  so,  there  is  perhaps  no  reason  why  he  should;  but, 

f  lie  has  not,  it  would  be  wiser,  as  it  would  be  fairer,  not  to  attack  it. 

IxL  the  uncertainty  in  which  his  present  expressions  leave  me,  and 

n  order  also  to  narrow  my  remarks  to  the  one  mdst  definite  issue 

>etween  us,  I  will  enter  on  no  discussion  of  this  second  aspect  of 

tf  •  Comte's  works,  or  on  the  discussion  of  the  Positive  Philosophy, 

[>rx>perly  so  called.     I  will  content  myself  with  observing  that  a 

philoeophical  system  may  have  great  and  permanent  value,  even 

'boug^h  the  scientific  details  which  form,  as  it  were,  the  material  of  it 

^re  insufficient,  or,  in  many  cases,  even  incorrect.     For  example,  the 

encyclopedic    construction   of  Aristotle  marks  an  era  in  the  in- 

i^^Uectual   progress    of   the   race,    though,    scientifically  speaking, 

Modern  inquiry  may  attach  but  little  value  to  its  details.     Further, 

^   "Would  remark,  that  in  the  special  sciences,  and  more  especially 

^  Inference  to  biology,  as  a  student  for  many  years  of  that  science,  I 

^a.^e  often  had  occasion  to  regret  that  its  teachers  availed  themselves 

^  little  of  the  philosophical  treatment  it  has  received  from  M.  Oomte, 

*^d.  are  so  little  imbued  with  the  Positive  spirit  in  which  he  handled 

Were  they  more  familiar  with  it,  we  might  be  spared  the  weari- 

^^8  of  listening  to,  or  reading,  the  weak  theological  arguments 

«ich  so  often  detract  from  the  value  of  teaching  in  other  respects 

^od ;  we  might  be  spared  also  the  constant  introduction  of  the  meta- 

ysical  fiction.   Nature,  which  is  even  less  respectable  than   the 

Kons  of  theology.   And  we  should  have,  what  we  have  not  now,  the 

^^  of  pleasure  in  a  historic  treatment  of  the  subject,  a  point  of 

W  which  would  at  once  facilitate,   and   give  soundness  to   the 

H)8ition  of  any  science.     No  really  good  teaching  of  any  subject  is 

rible  without  the  introduction  of  historical  considerations.     This 

^e  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  mere  intellectual  considerations — 

more  so  if  we  take  in  moral.    The  ungratefid  omission  or  stinted 

^ition  of  the  successive  efforts  of  prer\aous  labourers  in  the  same 

is  punished  by  the  dulness  thrown  over  the  subject,  and  the 

^uent  tedium  felt  by  tbe  learner.     I  cannot  say  how  far  Mr. 

ey's  teaching  is  an  exception.     I  should  imagine  that  he  keeps 

mtly  clear  of  theology  and  metaphysics.     But  I  should  fear 

liat  he  keeps  equally  clear  of  historical  conceptions.     But,  in 

\se,  he  might,  I  make  no  doubt,  have  learnt  much  from  the 

ig    of   the    great  master    whom   he    throws  aside  so  con- 

ously.     He  might,  at  least,  have  learnt  the  moral  lesson  of 

tpect  for  the  contributions  and  services  of  others,  in  which  in 
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infavourable, — ^nay,  a  contemptuous  judgment  of  M.  Oomte's 
tific  merits,  with  no  expressed  reference,  no  qualificationi  no 
ation  to  this  or  that  branch  of  science.  He  may  have  had  only 
gy  in  his  view.  I  imagine  that  he  had ;  but  that  does  not 
ar. 

3W  one  would  like  to  know  what  is  Mr.  Huxley's  competence 
)rm  so  sweeping  a  judgment.  How  far  is  he  qualified  to  judge 
Comte's  services,  even  in  the  lower  sciences — mathematics, 
»nomy,  and  physics?  I  will  assume  that  he  is  qualified  in 
ence  to  chemistry  and  biology  as  sciences,  nor  do  I  deny  for 
Qstant  his  competence  in  the  others  mentioned ;  but,  as  far  as  I 
r,  it  is  not  proven ;  and,  unfortimately,  eminence  in  physiology 
not  of  itself  carry  any  presumption  in  favour  of  competence  in 
r  branches.  Even  in  the  lower  sciences,  then,  it  may  be  that  the 
iSessor's  decision  rests  on  insufficient  ground, 
at  if  in  the  lower  sciences,  for  the  reason  above  given,  we  require 
)  evidence  of  competence  in  the  biologist  before  we  can  attach 
h  weight  to  his  opinion,  the  case  is  far  stronger  when  we  come 
he  higher  science  of  sociology.  Many  eminent  biologists  not 
allow  the  value  of  the  preliminary  sciences,  but  seek  themselves^ 
inculcate  on  others  the  duty  of  seeking,  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
I  them.  With  sociology,  on  the  contrary,  the  case  is  different ; 
alue,  as  reacting  on  the  study  of  biology,  is  not  allowed,  is  not 
eneral  suspected, — ^nay,  I  may  go  further, — ^it  would  be  generally 
ed.  If  I  were  to  say,  what  I  believe  to  be  strictly  true,  that  for  a 
t  study  of  biology,  a  study  of  its  superior,  sociology,  is  an  essential 
lition,  a  condition  the  non-fulfilment  of  which  vitiates  but  too 
1  our  biological  conclusions,  I  should  probably  at  the  present  time 
BCt  myself  to  ridicule  ;  yet  there  are  sound  grounds  for  the  asser- 
.  For  the  present,  however,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  this 
ode  of  the  biologists  constitutes  a  presumption — and,  for  my 
K«e,  a  presumption  is  all  I  need — that  the  science  of  sociology  is 
on  which  Mr.  Huxley's  opinion  is  of  no  value,  as  one  which 
as  not  studied.  I  do  not  here  go  further  than  the  presumption, 
ly  statement  is  purely  negative, — but  the  presumption  cannot  be 
iarefully  kept  in  view. 

lie  case,  then,  stands  thus.  One  science  is  in  a  special  sense 
lected  with  M.  Comte's  name.  The  most  jealous  scrutiny  cannot 
r  him  a  peculiar  position  as  the  creator  of  sociology — I  use  the 
I  in  the  largest  sense.  In  this,  his  own  particular  sphere,  has 
)omte  no  scientific  merit  P  Has  he  contributed  nothing  of  any 
itific  value  in  sociology  ?  This  is  the  question  I  venture  to  put 
[r.  Huxley.  His  answer,  as  it  stands,  is  in  the  negative.  Then 
» the  further  question, — On  what  competence  does  this  negative 
rer  restP  A  contemptuous  treatment  of  the  subject  does  not 
ne  one  to  look  for  a  high  degree  of  competence. 
r.  Huxley  must,  I  conceive,  choose  between  one  of  the  'thxeo 
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following  alternatives.    He  may  care  little  for  sociology,  set 
store  on  any  such  science, — nay,  deny  its  claim  to  the  name  of  scien 
With  him  science  may  stop  at  biology,  and  the  kindred  branches  ^y 

knowledge  which  are  usually  called  sciences.    All  beyond  may  be  ^ 

him  merely  empirical,  and  have  no  scientific  value  in  the  proper  Bei^^^^sse. 
In  this  view,  naturally,  he  neglects  M.  Comte's  writings.     Ther^  Is 

much  in  Mr.  Huxley's  language  to  favour  this  condusion,  yet>  ^ 
doubt  whether,  in  the  present  state  of  opinion,  he  would  deliberate^^y 
avow  it.     It  would  be  falling  back  too  far  from  the  van. 

Is  it,  then,  that  whilst  he  allows  social  phenomena  to  be  as  tro — ^^ 
the  subject  matter  of  a  science  as  biological  phenomena  are  of  i^^^^  . 
science  which  deals  with  them,  Mr.  Huxley  considers  M.  Comte  n*^ 
only  to  have  wholly  failed  in  his  attempt  to  construct  such  a  scienc 
but  to  have  made  no  valuable  contribution  towards  it,  and  that 
has  come  to  this  opinion  on  a  careful  study  of  the  volumes  devo 
to  this  construction,  namely,  the  three  last  volumes  of  the  Phil< 
Sophie  Positive,  and  the  second  and  third  of  the  Politique  Positive 
I  recur  to  these  two  volumes  because  they,  and  not  the  three  vo] 
given  to  sociology  in  the  Philosophic,  are  the  definitive  coiutnii 
tion  of  the  science ;  and  he  who  has  been  content  with  the  first  worl 
and  not  studied  the  second,  should  be  careful  how  he  speaks  of 
Gomte's  works  in  general.  He  has  not  studied  them  in  their  due  co: 
nection.  He  is  not  competent  to  judge  them.  In  the  absence  of  a  din  ^t 

and  deliberate  statement  from  Mr.  Huxley  that  his  opinion  has 
so  formed,  I  look  on  this  second  answer  as  improbable.    It  is  to 
inconceivable  that  any  one  who  should  have  studied  the  vQlnmes 
question,  whether  he  accepted  or  rejected  them,  should  fail  to 
that  they  have  a  certain  scientific  value.     Allowing,  for  the  sak^^    ^ 
argument,  that  they  fail  in  their  direct  object,  that  they  ar 
successful,   that  is,  in  laying  down  correctly  the  lines  of  a 
science,   still,   as  the  first  solution  of  a  great   problem  hith^ix'^ 
unattemptcd,  a  definite  and  comprehensive  solution,  they  would  h.*^® 
a  scientific  value  independent  of  any  absolute  results,     ^odars 
biology  has  got  beyond  Aristotle's  conception ;  but  in  the  constnU'' 
tion  of  biological  science,  not  even  the  most  unphilosophical  hkiof^^        _ ^. 
would  fail  to  recognise  the  value  of  Aristotle's  early,  incomplete,  aix^        1^ 
in  a  certain  sense  premature  attempt.    So  for  sociology.    Subseqnei^*        ■ 
sociologists  may  have,  conceivably,  to  remodel  the  whole  scicM^^ 
yet  not  the  less  will  they  recognise  the  merit  of  that  first  work  whict^        l:^ 
has  facilitated  their  Jabours.  I^^j 

It  is  to  me,  then,  inconceivable  that  a  real  student  of  those  volune^  |^ 

should  form  the  judgment  Mr.  Huxley  has  apparently  foimed. 
Still,  it  may  be,  that  he  adopts  this  second  alternative.  And  should 
Mr.  Huxley  state  that  this  is  his  deliberate  conviction  I  should  ask 
no  more;  I  should  acquiesce  in  the  fact  of  his  denial,  and  be  oontent  to  1^ 

feel  that  the  position  he  occupies  in  this  respect  waa  ftirly  beferetlio         l^s 
world.  When  I  use  the  word  deliberate,  I  mean  it  to  bear  the  full  suae  i : 
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of  an  opinion  formed  on  a  sufficient  study  and  mastery  of  the  subject. 
And  for  the  present  argument,  be  it  remembered,  this  implies  not 
merely  a  knowledge  of  sociology,  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
of  man's  existence  as  a  social  being,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  his- 
borical  development  of  the  human  race, — this  Mr.  Huxley  may  have, 
— ^but  it  involves  such  a  study  and  mastery  of  certain  definite  works  in 
nrhich  that  science  is  set  forth,  and  on  the  value  of  which  Mr. 
Suxley,  ex  hypothesis  pronounces  a  judgment. 

The  conclusion  to  which  I  ultimately  come  is  that  a  third  supposi- 
ion  is  the  true  one,  and  that  the  remarks  on  which  I  am  comment- 
ng  do  not  really  express  a  deliberate  judgment  in  any  true  sense  of 
he  word.  I  judge  them  to  be  an  impatient  utterance  based  on  a 
rhoUy  imperfect  and  insufficient  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of 
rhich  Mr.  Huxley  is  speaking.  I  judge  them — I  speak  imder  cor- 
ection — ^to  be  the  opinion  of  one  who  has  looked  into  the  works  of 
I.  Comte  mainly  with  reference  to  his  own  special  subject,  and  who, 
LOt  finding,  as  he  thinks,  anything  to  serve  his  purpose  there,  turns 
ram  the  whole  as  useless,  and  in  an  unguarded  moment  publishes 
is  condemnation.  I  look  on  them,  in  fact,  as  the  judgment  of  a 
dologist  penetrated  with  the  importance  of  his  own  subject,  and  ML 
f  respect  for  the  preliminary  sciences,  but  bounding  his  horizon 
rith  his  own  science ;  either  not  allowing  that  there  are  higher 
siences,  or  not  oaring  for  them. 

I  crave  a  more  deliberate  judgment  from  the  Professor.  If  he 
Mnot  or  wiU  not  give  that,  I  would  urge  upon  him  abstinence  from 
■^•e  nde  blows  which  have  no  appearance  of  calm  reflection  about 
i€iQ.  He  is  well  aware  that  in  the  present  state  of  opinion 
^y  cannot  claim  the  merit  of  courage.  All  are  ready  to 
viae  M.  Comte  and  his  disciples.  They  will  not  conciliate 
[K>2ients ;  and  though  I  shoidd  not  like  to  charge  Mr.  Huxley  with 
y  mich  wish,  they  have  an  impleasant  look  about  them.  What 
^y  certainly  will  do  is  to  alienate  those  who  in  the  struggle  in  which 

ia  engaged,  might  be  useful  to  his  cause ;  who  sympathise  with 
^  within  his  own  incomplete  limits ;  and  who,  when  he  steps  into 
'^  field  of  social  discussion,  as  he  has  more  than  once  nobly  done, 
^  Yeady  to  give  all  the  support  they  can,  and  at  least  can  ofler  a 
^^Hy  admiration.  For  I  cannot  but  remember  that  on  more  than 
^^  occasion  Mr.  Huxley  has  stood  forward  to  protest  against  in- 
^ice,  to  share  the  odium  of  an  unpopular  cause,  and  to  stem  the 
^  of  prejudice.  Whilst  doing  my  best,  then,  in  the  present 
^^>Unce  against  him,  I  could  not  be  silent  as  to  his  social  exertions, 
'•^eu  in  this  article  there  is  a  passage  which,  whatever  my  objections 
^  it,  testifies  to  his  interest  in  social  questions.  On  this  passage  I 
"^  briefly  touch,  as  it  illustrates  his  attitude  towards  sociology  as  a 
*oiaMse.  I  hope  I  have  not  misunderstood  it.  I  have  tried  hard  to 
gBt  at  its  real  meaning. 

In  a ''simple,  unsystematic  way*'  Mr.  Huxley  approaches  the  social 
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question.    He  speaks  of  a  world  full  of  ignorance  and  misery ;  and  1=ic 
recognises,  in  language  which,  though  it  bear  the  stamp  of  "poyerr^y 
of  conception  inseparable  from  the  doctrines  of  individualism,  is  y^^t 
manly  and  civic,  the  plain  duty  of  each  and  all  of  us  to  struggle 
against  that  misery  and  that  ignorance.     Now  what  does  he  offer   in 
the  way  of  aid  for  the  right  discharge  of  this  plain  duty.     He  offers 
two  beliefs,^  and  two  only,  as  generally  necessary.    These  may  be  all 
very  well  in  their  way,  but  are  an  unsatisfactory  eqmpment  for  those 
who  wish  to  know  how  to  act.     The  latter  of  the  two  is  one  whicH  I 
doubt  whether  any  man  who  has   ever  acted  has  been  without^ 
whatever  his  theory  might  be.     The  former  has  long  been  fully 
possessed  by  the  thinker  and  the  statesman,  nay,  by  all  who  have  at 
any  time  consciously  striven  to  improve  the  world,  either  by  intel- 
lectual or  practical  effort.     Yet  experience  shows  that  an  ejfecfual 
dealing  with  the  ignorance  and  misery  around  us  is  still  a  desidera- 
tum. Would  the  physician — and  the  physician  has  to  meet  ignorance 
and  miserj',  though  it  may  bo  more  especially  from  the  physical 
point  of  view — feel  as  he  visited  the  bed-side  of  his  patients  that  lie 
was  effectually  armed  for  his  task,  however  full  his  possession    of 
these  two  beliefs  ?  And  if  Mr.  Huxley,  whilst  he  would  ridicule  such 
a  preparation  for  the  physician,  thinks  that  it  is  adequate  for  the 
more  difficult  and  complex  problem  of  ignorance  and  misery,  when 
approached  from  the  more  social  point  of  view,  he  is  but  betrayii^ 
the  disadvantage    at  which   ho  has  placed  himself  by  his  unwise 
neglect  of  M.  Comte's  sociological  system. 

Still,  as  I  said,  the  language  is  a  simple  and  manly  recognition      ^ 
our  social  duty,     It  naturally  leads  us  to  think  that  he  who  uae^    ^* 
would  sympathise  with  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  discharge  t?-^ 
duty  it  inculcates.     Now  he  knows,  or  if  he  does  not  knowh^^J* 
blamable  for  not  knowing,  as  he  has  chosen  to  write  upon  flie  siu^"^ 
ject,  that  M.  Comte's  life  was  one  long  unbroken  effort  to  oonstruc^^ 
philosophical  and  political  system  to  meet  the  evils  they  both  reco.^^ 
nise.     I  will  not  do  Mr.  Huxley  the  injustice  of  supposing  that  h^^^ 
his  intellect  been  fairly  brought  to  bear  upon  the  examination 
that  system  he  would  have  failed  to  recognise,  not  its  truth,  1 8pe^=^ 
not  of  that,  but  its  evident  power  and  greatness  as  an  intellecti^-^ 
exertion.     On  this  point  I  speak  with  confidence,  because,  fw^^^ 
various  quarters,  many  the  most  unlikely,  there  comes  a  recogniti^^ 
of  this  point.   Men  opposed  to  M.  Comte's  conclusion  as  philoeoph^^ 
and  statesmen,  men  again  whose  dearest  faith  as  religious  believ^^ 
his  doctrine  threatens  to  supersede,  agree  in  the  acknowledgiiti^J* 
that,  however  mistaken,  M.  Comte's  effort  was  great  and  honourat^-*^ 
Why  is  it  that  a  leader  of  science — speaking  (as  I  am  afraid  I  iO^^^^ 

(1)  For  oonvonienco  I  give  tho  beliefs :  "  The  fint  that  the  order  of  nature  if 
tainable  by  our  faculties  to  an  extent  which  is  practicaUy  unlimited ;  the  aeooo4f 
our  volition  counts  for  [^something  as  a  condition  of  the  course  of  erents." 
Bar.,  p.  145.) 
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w)  in  harmony  with  the  general  current  of  opinion  prevalent 

>xig8t  the  men  of  science — is  unable  to  separate  his  non-acceptance 

tlie  system  from  his  estimate  of  its  author's  intellectual  value, 

;  rejects  the  whole  with  undisguised  and  unqualified  contempt  ? 

by  is  it  but  that  those  I  have  before  alluded  to  can,  as  men  and  as 

izens,  feel  a  certain  community  of  purpose,  and,  therefore,  a  cer- 

u  sympathy  and  admiration  for  a  powerful  but^  as  they  deem^ 

isgoided  genius ;  whereas  the  men  of  science,  forgetful  of  the  true 

sition  of  science  as  a  minister  to  the  social  well-being  of  man, 

ofiront  an  attempt  to  recall  them  to  the  sense  of  its  real  function 

th  impatient  hostility,  and  view  with  alarm  and  hatred  the  spread 

a  doctrine  which  they  instinctively  feel  is  destined  to  put  an  end 

their  indiscipline  P   It  seems  to  me  that  they  might  mitigate  their 

BtiUty  if  they  would  calmly  consider  what  Positivism,  as  a  system, 

Ds  at  in  regard  to  science.     They  fear  encroachment  on,  or  any 

npering  with,  their  scientific  independence,  their  pursuit  of  truth. 

ftw  there  is  a  great  distinction  between  a  limitation  of  the  choice  of 

bjjects  and  a  limitation  or  fettering  of  independent  inquiry  on  the 

ejects  when  chosen.     The  moral  and  social  system  known  as  Posi- 

ism  claims  to  select  the  subjects  which  should  be  studied  by  those 

LO  cultivate  science  in  any  of  its  special  branches,  natural  or 

man,  not  to  dictate  the  special  conclusions  on  these  subjects.     The 

aatific  inquirer  is  left  uncontrolled  within  a  definite  limit.    This, 

we  think,  would  find  him  an  ample  sphere  for  his  faculties,  avoid 

ie  of  time,  promote  the  real  acceptance  of  science,  make  its  true 

le  felt,  and  at  the  same  time  conduce  to  the  real  interests  of  the 

.    But  I  have  little  hope  that  any  efibrt  of  conciliation  on  the 

of  the  Positivist  student  of  science  will  lessen  the  opposition  of 

lon-Positivist ;  only  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  value  the 

T  sets  on  science  is  as  great  as  that  which  the  latter  attaches  to 

he  difference  is  simply  one  of  direction  and  discipline. 

m  one  point  of  view  I  feel  that  they  who  are  too  much  dis- 

'x>  arrogate  to  themselves  exclusively  the  title  of  men  of  science 

brtunate.     Their  attitude  is  an  anachronism  I  suspect,  and 

el  the  effects  of  this  false  position  and  are  irritated  by  it. 

terest    of  the  world,   broadly  stated,  is   not  merely  that 

7  mystery "  ot  science  should  take  the  place  of  disorderly, 

,  in  an  especial  sense,  social  and  political  order  should  take 

e  of  disorder.    And  the  western  world  is  dimly  conscious 

settling  into  a  new  order  after  more  or  less  of  disorder.     It 

conscious  also  that  two  faiths  are  contesting  the  direction  of 

•Ci     One  or  other  of  the  two  must  prevail,  and  the  result 

XL  organisation  which  will  grind  down  all  recalcitrant 

But  the  world  judges  roughly.     It  listens  to  the  men  of 

i  pays  them  the  compliment,  often  undeserved,  of  thinking 

ire  beings  with  a  social  purpose,  not  mere  advocates  of 
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nnL'mited  inquiry  and  discnssion.     It  attribntes  to  them,  that  is,  b 
wish  to  aid  in  the  reconBtruction  of  society,  not  a  mere  pursuit  of 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake.     It  sees  the  older  faith  fading  under 
their  solvent  applications  ;  and  no  longer  recognising  mere  destruc- 
tion as  valuable,  it  considers  them  as  partisans  of  the  younger.    It 
insists,  that  is,  on  ranging  them  with  those  whom,  imder  the  nanx^ 
of  Positivists,  it  looks  upon  as  the  representatives  of  the  new  feith  o^ 
which  it  has  heard  indistinct  rumours.     It  yokes  them  to  a  nerno^ 
for  which  they  feel  the  most  utter  repugnance ;  it  identifies  thec^^ 
with  an  organisation,  and  the  very  name  is  distasteful  to  thcm.'^^ 
Hence  impatient  disclaimers,  such  as  the  one  here  made  by  lltr^ 
Huxley,  and  the  disclaimers  avail  them  not.     The  instinct  of  HiKk!^^ 
opponents,  whether  learned  or  unlearned,  is  keen  and,  in  the  main,  ^ 
sound.    It  steadily  identifies  the  guerilla  chieftains  with  the  regular     ^ 
forces  of  the  opposition. 

In  fact,  their  disclaimers  are  only  valid  with  the  Positivists,  who 
feel,  and  regret  for  the  sake  of  their  cause,  the  hostility  of  the  savans. 
Wo  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  powerful  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  social  reorganisation ;   the  most  powerful  probably,  affording  as 
it  does  an  exciise  to  so  many  for  not  examining  or  for  rejecting  our 
system.     We  can  but  hope  for  better  things,  for  the  gradual  dis- 
appearance of  the  singular  bitterness  with  which  the  Positivist  oanae 
is  regarded  by  too  many  of  the  scientific  world — a  bittemesa  not 
easily  accounted  for.     Our  natural  allies  are  those  who  have,  and 
feel  that  they  have,  a  common  end  with  us,  however  different  onr 
respective  means ;  the  large  class  which  is  seeking  for  a  religioiis 
constitution  of  society.     The  new  scientific  clei^  must  act,  as  far  as 
it  is  allowed,  in  unison  with  the  clergy  of  the  older  £Eiith. 

One  word  more :  M.  Comte's  life  was  not  only  a  life  of  inteUectnal 
effort;  it  was  a  life  of  self-denial,  of  abstinence  from  all  lower  aims;  a 
life  of  persistence — and  that  in  the  face  of  persecution,  and  danger, 
and  neglect — in  the  endeavour  to  serve  his  kind.  It  was  a  life  the 
beauty  of  which  has  now  been  recognised  in  many  quartera  which 
must  have  come  under  Mr.  Huxley's  observation,  and  by  men  whom 
he  cannot  but  respect.  Yet  he  has  but  words  of  contemptuous  indiffar- 
ence,  no  word  of  recognition,  much  less  of  admiration  for  a  life 
which,  I  challenge  him  to  deny  it,  has  a  marked  character  of 
grandeur  about  it.  His  entire  silence  on  these  points,  especially  on 
the  last,  whatever  the  motive  that  prompted  it,  and  irrespective  of 
any  and  every  estimate  of  the  actual  results  attained  by  M.  Comte's 
efforts,  I  cannot  but  deeply  regret  for  Mr.  Huxley's  sake.  I  should 
be  ill  expressing  my  own  feeling  if  I  did  not  say  in  frankness,  bat 
not  in  disrespect,  that  it  is  not  mere  regret  that  I  feel — Hxsit  I  look 
on  such  silence  as  discreditable  injustice.  It  is  this  feeling  whidi 
has  led  me  to  write. 

BiGBABD  GONGBXVB. 
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It  is  a  sabject  of  bitter  complaint  with  our  German  cousins  that 

England  cares  so  little  about  Germany.     One  such — ^whosc  name 

is  well  known  in  England,  as  well  as  in  his  own  country — in  a  letter 

which  I  have  before  me,  speaks  of  this  want  of  reciprocity  of  feeling 

as  being,  "  in  an  increasing  degree,  a  real  international  calamity." 

We  are,  he  declares,  perfectly  at  sea  as  to  German  politics,  and 

entirely  ignorant  of  German  social   movements,  and  "  We  don't 

care,"  is  our  only  reply  to  all  attempts  to  correct  or  enlighten  us. 

Tliat  there  is  a  too  large  amount  of  truth  in  the  complaint  few  will 

venture  to  deny,  when  they  recollect  that  some  years  back  a  Times 

leader  solenmly  announced  to  an  astonished  world  that  Prussia  had 

at   last  entered  the  Customs'  Union  which  she  had  founded.     But 

pleas  in  extenuation  we  may  also  allege.     German  internal  politics 

are  still  too  involved  to  be  interesting,  except  when  the  charged  coil 

flashes  fire  in  a  Sadowa-battle.    They  are  moreover  at  present  in 

^uelx  an  unstable,  transitional  phase,  that  thoughtM  Germans  confess 

™ey  have  lost  their  bearings,  and  must  for  a  time  withdraw  from 

tuem  altogether.     And  the  confusions  of  politics  react  in  turn  upon 

social  questions,  which  in  themselves  might  be  more  interesting 

for  us. 

Yet  there  is  one  fact  in  the  social  condition  of  Germany,  of  which 

^^Wspaper  correspondents  say  but  little,  which   official  personages 

^'^'^ile  over,  which  calmer  observers  view  with  watchfulness,  for  the 

y^ost  part  with  no  little  of  anxiety, — the  existence  and  development, 

^  a  renewed  form,  throughout  the  whole,  not  only  of  treaty-Germany, 

^'^  of  all  G^nnan-speaking  lands  on  the  Continent,  of  the  so-called 

^*^H5ial-Democratic  party.     The  Social-Democrats  of  Germany  are  no 

^ojiger  the  mere  Reds  of  1848,  though  they  may  be  found  acting 

'^'ith  them  on  many  occasions.    It  is  now  some  six  years  since  their 

'"^O'Vement  received  a  new  impulse  from  the  meteor-like  career  of 

^^^^  by  whose  name  the  whole  party  is  still  almost  as  commonly 

^^^gnated  as  by  its  original  one.     And  it  is  specially  characterised 

'^^^ong  similar  movements  by  what  can  hardly  be  termed  by  any 

^^er  name  than  the  worship  of  the  man  who  thus  transformed  it, 

\X)  Entlmlliingen  ilber  das  tragischo  Lcbonsondo  Ferdinand  Lassallo's,  auf  Gnmd 
j^^'^cntiieherBelegefdargestellt  von  Bombard  Becker,  dem  testamentischen  Kachfolgor 
|!?**^Blki ;  Bcfalaiz,  1868.— Gartenlaubc,  1867 ;  Leipzig.— BaltiBche  Monatschrift,  1866 ; 
7*^^— Geichichte  der  Social-politischon  Parteieu  in  Doutschland,  Ton  Joa.  Edmund 
|/^^^;  FreOmrg  inBriflgau,  1867. — Dio  GteBchichto  dor  Social-Deniokratischen  Partci 

X^eutachlaiid  wit  dem  Tode  Ferdinand  Lassalle's ;  Berlin,  1865. 
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and  in  whose  honour  solemn  yearly  commemorations  {todtenfeieni) 
held  in  all  the  chief  towns  of  Germany, — ^unless  indeed  the  furtUi  ^t 
continuance  of  these  performances  be  stopped  by  the  publication  d^/" 
the  "  Revelations  "  of  Bemhard  Becker,  the  work  which  stands  finst 
quoted  in  the  list  prefixed  to  this  article.     And  perhaps  on  examine  - 
tion  it  will  bo  found  that  this  curious  nineteenth  century  of  oux"^ 
oflfers  few  more  curious  personages  than  the  Jew  Ferdinand  Lassall^^, 
of  all  modern  demagogues  probably  the  most  accomplished  at  onc^^ 
and  the  most  unprincipled ;    few   stranger  phenomena  than  itm^  < 
Lassallian  worship  of  a  godless  Messiah, — for  by  no  less  solemn      ^ 
title  has  the  agitator  been  called. 

Ferdinand,  or  to  give  him  his  full  quota  of  names,  Ferdinaa^*^ 
Johann  Gottlieb  Lassalle,^  was  bom  at  Breslau,  11th  April,  1825,  isii^i 
a  strict  Jewish  family,  his  father  being  a  rich  wholesale  merchan—   "t, 
and  was  bred  up  in  the  Ilebrew  faith ;  but  the  results  of  such  teachiifc — g 
are  absent  to  a  singular  degree  from  his  after-life,  and  small 
to  have  been  the  amount  of  positive  faith  he  at  any  time  possess< 
As  a  training  for  mercantile  pursuits,  he  was  sent  to  a  commerci 
school  at  Leipzig ;  but  made  so  little  progress  there  that  the  h 
master  advised  his  parents  to  take  him  away.     He  prepared 

at  home  under  a  private  tutor  for  a  university ;  studied  phildoj 

first  in  that  of  Breslau,  then  of  Berlin,  then  gave  himself  to  Hega. — -l^ 
philosophy,  to  which  he  remained  devoted  all  his  life.     On  leaviy"^? 
the  imiversity  he  betook  himself  to  the  Rhine-country,  where  II»i® 
lived  as  a  young  "  Gelehrter  *'  of  independent  means.     He  paiL     « 
visit  to  Paris,  and  saw  Heinrich  Heine,  who  in  a  letter  of  3rd  JaniuuK^i 
1846,  recommended  him  again  to  Vamhagen  von  Ense,  speaking       » 
him  as  '^  a  young  man  of  the  most  distinguished  gifts  of  mind ;  w£  '^ 
the  profoundest  learning,  the  widest  knowledge,  the  greatest  acu<5^ 
ness"  that  had  ever  come  before  him,  "  uniting  with  the  richest  gi^^ 
of  exposition  an  energy  of  the  will  and  an  habileti  in  action,  wli<3ft 
astounded  "  him.     Such  "  a  union  of  knowledge  and  power,  of  tafe^^* 
and  character,"  had  been  to  him  "  a  joyful  apparition."     Heine  ff^^ 
on,  however,  in  terms  which  from  semi-satire  reach  the  border    ^ 
alarm,  to  say  that  Herr  Lassalle  is  a  true  "  son  of  the  new  tim^* 
which  knows  nothing  of  the  self-abnegation  and  modesty  of  the  ol^  * 
of  a  race  which  claims  to  enjoy  and  have  its  own  openly.     He  co^^' 
pares  himself  and  Vamhagen  to  the  mere  grave-diggers  of  the  old  ^t^^ 
and  midwives  of  the  new,  and  to  "  the  poor  hen  which  has  hatch^^ 
ducks'  eggs,  and  sees  with  terror  how  the  young  brood  throws  ii 
into  the  water  and  swims  delighted."     Lassalle  says  of  himself 
this  period,  apparently  without  exaggeration :  '^  The  foremost  m< 
of  learning  in  Germany  honoured  me  with  their  good- will ;  the 

(1)  Lassal  properly ,  the  last  syllable  having  been  added  by  himself  to 
name. 
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.ted  deemed  me  worthy  of  their  friendship."  It  seems  indeed 
ed  that  his  position  and  prospects  were  alike  most  brilliant, 
ove-scandal,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  made  him  leave  Paris 

occasion ;  but  he  was  to  have  returned  thither  in  the  autumn, 
3d  with  letters  from  Alexander  von  Humboldt  (who  used  to 
lim  a  "  Wunderkind ")  to  his  colleagues  of  the  Academy  of 
is,  in  order  to  prosecute  his  studies  for  a  work  which,  begun 

year  (1846),  was  only  finished  in  1855,  on  "The, Philosophy 
acleitus  the  Dark."  But  in  the  meanwhile  he  had  got  involved 
i  strange  relation  with  Countess  Sophie  von  Hatzfeldt,  which, 
f  probably  through  several  stages,  only  ended  with  his  life. 
Diisseldorf,  Lassalle's  head-quarters  at  this  period,  was  the 
lansion  of  the  Counts  of  Hatzfeldt,  owners  also  of  a  castle  in 
nd  formed  by  the  Sieg,  with  its  surrounding  domain.  The 
>f  the  day  was  married  to  his  cousin,  herself  a  bom  princess  of 
Idt ;  but  although  there  were  several  children  of  the  marriage, 
id  and  wife  had  lived  apart  for  years.  If  we  are  to  believe 
[e  himself,  the  count  had  begim  to  maltreat  his  wife  almost 
iately  after  his  marriage ;  and  this  maltreatment  had  lasted 
mty  years  in  1846.     Whilst  he  sought  to  deprive  the  countess 

property,  he  had  mistresses  on  whom  he  lavished  large  simis 
ley.  He  had  taken  his  yoimgest  daughter  away  from  her 
r,  and  was  keeping  her  since  the  last  nine  years  in  a  Vienna 
it.  In  1842  he  had  even  written  a  letter  to  all  the  members 
family  to  say  that  he  was  perfectly  unaware  of  his  wife's  then 
li  residence,  and  that  he  suspected  she  was  hiding  herself  in 
to  palm  off  on  him  the  child  of  another  father ;  whilst  at  the 
bime  he  knew  that  she  was  living  in  Paris,  where  a  brother  of 
lis  attached  to  the  Prussian  embassy.  He  was  now  seeking  to 
way  from  the  countess  her  youngest  son,  the  last  child  who 
led  with  her.  The  coimtess,  on  the  other  hand — ^who  is  spoken 
me  who  has  evidently  the  bitterest  aversion  to  her  as  "  a  stately 
roman,  not  precisely  odious  in  appearance  "5 — was  a  woman  of 
anners,  fond  of  a  cigar,  and  at  all  events  not  of  taintless  repu- 
Lassalle  fell  in  with  her — did  he  fall  in  love  with  herP 
haracter  of  both  parties — she,  by  common  repute,  light  in 
3t,  many  years  older  indeed  than  himself,  but  not  beyond  the 
liich  limits  desire ;  he,  young,  handsome,  unrestrained  by  any 
scruple,  then  as  ever  passionately  addicted  to  women — almost 
9  the  supposition  that  their  relations  were  innocent  ones.  At 
ite,  Lassalle  threw  himself  with  fervour  into  her  cause ;  applied 
[f,  it  would  seem  for  the  first  time,  to  legal  studies  on  her 
';  enlisted  for  her  the  sympathies  and  services  of  two  other 
'  men,  his  seniors,  but  who  seem  to  have  acquiesced  in  the 
lal  mastery  which  he  exercised  over  those  who  came  in  contact 
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with  him— one  Offenheim,  who  fulfilled  an  inferior  legal  office, 
an  M.D.  named  Mendelssohn.    And  whatever  may  have  been 
exact  nature  of  Lassalle's  relations  with  the  countess  at  this  time,  il 
seems  certain  that  his  first  object  was  not  to  estrange  her  still  furihc 
from  her  husband,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  compel  for  her  what  shi^ 
had  been  seeking  for  eight  years — a  restitution  of  conjugal  rights 
With  this  view,  whilst  Ofienheim  was  to  institute  some  unimportaat 
law  proceedings  against  the  count  by  way  of  showing  him  that  tUe 
countess  was  prepcured  for  resistance,  and  Mendelssohn,  on  his  way  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  about  to  further  prosecute  his  medical  stodiefl^ 
was  to  collect  evidence  as  to  the  coimt's  prodigality,  with  a  view  if 
possible  to  an  interdict  against  him,  Lassalle  himself,  prior  to  liia 
projected  journey  to  France  in  the  autumn  of  1846,  obtained  a  letter 
from  Prince  Frederick  of  Prussia  to  Count  Hatzfeldt,  in  order  to 
come  to  an  agreement  with  him  on  the  lady's  behalf.    But  now 
occurred  that  incident  which  cast  a  shadow  over  all  Lassalle's  life, 
the  so-called  "  robbery  of  the  cassette" 

The  count's  then  mistress  en  titre  was  a  certain  Baroness  von 
M.,  to  whom  the  coimtess  suddenly  learnt  that  he  had  given  an 
annuity  bond  for   £1,000  a  year.      Accompanied  by  a  clergyman, 
she  called  herself  on  the  count,  who,  taken  aback,  it  seems,  promised 
everything — ^to  cancel  the  bond,   restore  conjugal   rights  to  tkv« 
countess,  recall  her  daughter  from  the  convent.     But  on  her  pr^ 
scnting  herself  again  at  his  residence,  he  was  gone  to  the  villa  of  0^ 
English  friend,  whence  her  letters  were  sent  back,  and  where,  o^ 
her  making  her  appearance  herself,  she  was  forbidden  the  door  I^T 
the  host  "with  outstretched  stick."    The  lady  and  her  irien.^3* 
remained  once  more  baffled. 

One  morning  (20th  August,  1846),  the  three  young  men  were 
the  countess's  drawing-room  with  herself  and  her  youngest 
when  the  news  came  that  Baroness  M.  had  suddenly  left  Aiz-l 
Chapelle,  where  she  was  staying,  for  Cologne.    The  conclusion 
to  have  been  jumgpd  to,  that  she  was  carrying  away  with  her 
count's  annuity-bond.    What  happened  now  is  not  clear.    Accordin^  -^ 
to  the  testimony  of  Hoppe — a  valet  of  Lassalle,  whom  the  latte^^ 
asserted    to    have  been  bribed    by  the  count — Lassalle    directet^^ 
Offenheim  and  Mendelssohn  to  start  immediately,  follow  the  baronesi^^ 
and  endeavour  to  obtain  possession,  "  by  any  means,"  of  a  certaiit^ 
deed-box — termed    throughout    the    subsequent    proceedings    thc^^ 
cassette,  and  which  shall  henceforth  be  designated  by  that  name*^ 
— supposed  to  contain  the  bond  and  probably  other  papers  likely  to  ^ 
be  of  importance  to  the  countess.     At  any  rate,  OjBfenheim  and 
Mendelssohn  did  start,  did  follow  the  baroness,  and  coming  up  with 
her  at  Cologne  just  as  she  was  leaving,  Offenheim  did  get  hold  of  the 
cassette  and  carry  it  to  Mendelssohn's  room.    According  to  Lassalle 
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Vt,  the  act  was  one  of  sudden  impulse ;  and  he  justly  charac- 
it  as  one  not  only  not  corresponding  to  the  end  they  had  in 
but  running  counter  to  it.  At  any  rate,  the  abstraction  was 
szed ;  and  Offenheim  tried  for  it  in  1846,  but  acquitted.  The 
ional  nature  of  the  eyent,  however,  brought  all  the  actors  in 
great  notoriety.  The  breach  between  the  count  and  countess 
mceforth  irreyocable.    Lassalle  became  the  avowed  champion 

latter,  directed  her  in  a  nimiber  of  lawsuits,  in  which  she 
led  in  winning  back  a  large  portion  of  her  fortune,  and  some 
ich  were  still  pending  at  his  death ;  lived  in  the  same  house 
ler,  and  drew  freely  firom  her  purse  when  his  own  became 
.  On  the  other  hand,  the  count  and  his  friends,  it  would 
bribed  Lassalle's  servants,  and  set  spies  to  watch  him.  In 
uy,  1848,  they  succeeded  in  bringing  Mendelssohn  to  trial 
ytaining  his  conviction.  In  August  of  that  year  they  brought 
le  himself  before  the  jury  as  l^e  real  instigator  of  the  plot, 
(fended  himself,  and  his  defence,  afterwards  published  as  a 
det  (Cologne,  1848),  was  the  first  thing  which  gave  to  the 
il  public  the  measure  of  his  powers. 

a  sorry  that  space  will  not  allow  me  to  dwell  upon  this  speech, 
[ered  in  reference  to  Lassalle's  severe  philosophic  training,  to 
biowledged  eloquence,  it  may  strike  the  reader  as  deficient  in 
ty  of  form,  in  true  artistic  treatment.  There  is  in  it  no  gradual 
ion  of  thought,  no  broad  massing  of  facts.  But,  especially 
viewed  as  the  production  of  a  man  of  three-and-twenty,  it  is 
Dmately  artful.  The  interweaving  of  bursts  of  seemingly 
late  rhetoric  with  subtle  special  pleading,  or  keen  dissection  of 
ce^  is  marvellously  astute.  The  seemingly  careless  dropping 
ioking  up  again  of  this  or  that  thread  of  argument  ia  all 
fid.  The  real  end  of  the  whole  speech  is  to  destroy  the  weight 
one  formidable  adverse  witness,  Hoppe,  his  discharged  valet ; 
is  is  effected  by  first  casting  the  slur  of  bribery  upon  him,  and 
ifier  exciting  to  the  uttermost  the  sympathies  of  his  hearers  on 

of  the  countess,  as  if  in  utter  forgetfulness  of  self,  coming 
ipon  Hoppe's  worst  charges  to  destroy  them.  At  any  rate,  the 
ttg  was  successful,  and  Lassalle  won  his  acquittal.  But  the 
ary  of  the  cassette  "  was  never  forgotten  against  him. 
was  at  first  equally  fortimate  a  few  months  later.  His  trial 
Hatzfeldt  affair,  it  will  have  been  observed,  fell  in  the  feverish 
848.  There  was  a  strong  democratic  and  socialist  party  in 
hineland,  having  for  its  organ  the  Neue  Rheinische  Zeitung, 
by  Karl  Marx.  Lassalle  had  thrown  himself  into  this  party. 
L  the  conflict  began  in  Berlin,  and  the  Prussian  deputies 
d  the  supplies,  he  urged  armed  resistance  in  Diisseldorf ;  tried 
lie  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  working  men,  proposed  placing  the 
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seals  on  the  GoTemment  treasury,  took  part  with  several  Dussel-  ^"j, 
dorfers  of  mark  in  planning  an  actual  insurrection,  appealed  in  prin.,^^-^. 
to  the  public  for  money  and  arms.  But  the  Prussian  Goyemmex^c:^^^. 
had  the  upper  hand ;  Dusseldorf  was  placed  in  a  state  of  siege,  &i^--^m)(? 
Lassalle,  with  Cantador,  the  head  of  the  Burgher  Guard,  was  arrest^^ 
on  a  charge  of  haying  ''excited  the  citizens  to  arm  themselvi 
against  the  royal  power,  and  sought  to  provoke  a  civil 
Cantador  was  soon  set  free;  but  LassaUe,  after  nearly  six  month^,. 
imprisonment,  was  brought  to  trial  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1849. 

Again  he  defended  himself,^  taking,  it  is  said,  the  highest  groi^^^j 
of  any  of  the  political  prisoners  of  this  period.     He  declared  hima^g^f 
expressly  ''  an  adherent  of  the  social-democratic  republic."     BuL    ^e 
maintained  that,  after  the  refusal  of  supplies  by  the  National  Assem'biy; 
"  the  appeal  to  arms  was  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  country," 
and  treated  with  the  utmost  bitterness  the  passive  resistance  policy 
adopted  by  the  Parliament.    "  Passive  resistance,"  he  exclaimed,  "  is 
a  contradiction  in  itself — it  is  the  resistance  which  does  not  resist  ;  " 
it  is  ''like   Lichtenberg's  knife,  without  a  blade,  and  wanting     a 
handle ;  or  like  the  fleece  which  one  must  wash  without  wetting  ;  " 
it  is  "the  mere  inner  ill-will  without  outward  deed.     The  Cro^'T*^ 
confiscated  the  people's  freedom,  and  the  Prussian  National  Assembljf » 
for  the  people's  protection,  decreed  ill-will !     It  would  be  uninteU-^"" 
gible  how  the  commonest  logic  should  have  allowed  a  law-giTiC-S 
assembly  to  stain  itself  with  such  incomparable  ridicule,  if  it  wc 
not  too  intelligible." 

Sharp,  bold  words  these,  and  which  stamped  the  speaker  at  on' 
as  a  revolutionary  agitator  of  no  common  sort.    Again  he  won 
acquittal  from  the  jury.     But  he  was  now  carried  out  of  the  reach 
a  popular  verdict  before  a  correctional  tribunal,  upon  the  min^^ 
charge  of  resistance  to  officers  of  the  State,  and  sentenced  to      ~ 
months'  imprisonment.    He  proved  an  awkward  bird  to  cage ;  woi 
not  submit  to  prison  rules ;  gave  orders  to  turnkeys.     He  was  ric 
and  managed  to  want  for  nothing.     Learning  that  his  sister 
solicited  his  pardon  from  the  king,  he  wrote  an  instant  disdaimfir 
the  latter. 

On  coming  out  of  prison  he  withdrew  for  awhile  into  study 
comparative  obscurity,  not,  however,  giving  up  his  position  as 
member  of  the  democratic  party.     He  gave  shelter  and  succour      ^ 
political  fugitives.     He  was  especially  intimate  with  a  Dussekk^^^^^ 
working  man  named  Kichniawy,  who  used  to  come  to  him  every  i^7 
after  work  hours,  read  and  talk  with  him  over  social  questions,  aim^ 
who  was  able  to  render  him  many  little  services.     He  was  lim^ 
meanwhile  in  the  same  house  with  Countess  Hatzfeldt,  who  exenised 

(1)  His  defence  has  been  printed;  but  I  only  know  it  through  the  aooount  as^ 
extracts  in  B.  Becker's  **£nthiillungcn.'' 
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)ver  him,  we  are  told,  such  influence  that  he  could  not  put  on  a 
ihirt-stud  or  breast-pin  but  what  she  liked.  A  hard  student,  he  used 
levertheless  to  take  long  walks,  practised  turner  exercises,  shooting 
Old  fencing,  and  became  an  admirable  shot. 

In  1855  he  terminated  his  great  work,  begim  in  1846,  on  "  Hera- 
leitus  the  Dark,"  though  it  was  only  published  in  1858  (Berlin).  I 
b  not  pretend  to  have  done  more  than  handle  and  look  into  these 
wo  finely-printed  volumes.  But  it  is  impossible  to  read  a  page  of 
bem  without  seeing  that  Lassalle's  learning  on  the  subject  is  wide 
nd  real;  whilst  the  subject  itself  is  one  of  great  interest  in  the 
datory  of  philosophy.  Lassalle  shared  his  master  Hegel's  admiration 
or  the  old  Ionian  sage,  and  his  object  seems  to  be  to  try  to  represent 
he  latter  as  a  sort  of  primitive,  t^r-Hegel.  The  work  has  attracted 
particular  attention  amongst  the  Italians — usually  keen  critics  of 
itiilosophy — ^nd  has  been,  I  believe,  translated  or  abridged  in  Italian. 
Ltfassalle  seems  to  have  studied  with  equal  care  the  era  of  the  German 
Information ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  only  outcome  of  this  study  is  a 
lifitorical  tragedy — "Franz  von  Sickingen" — composed  in  Diisseldorf 
CE  1857-8,  and  printed  at  Berlin  in  1859,  but  of  which  even  his  admirers 
dmit  the  dulness.  He  gave  lectures  (not  printed)  on  the  French  Revo- 
x^on.  Lastly,  he  studied,  for  the  second  of  his  two  great  works, 
iie  *«  System  of  Acquired  Rights — a  reconciliation  of  positive  law 
ith  the  philosophy  of  law" — which  appeared  in  1861  (Leipzig), 
^dicated,  "  in  love  and  thankfulness,  to  his  father,  on  his  seventieth 
^rthday.*'     These,  again,  are  volumes  which  it  would  be  unfitting 

*  criticise  on  slender  acquaintance.  I  cannot  help  saying,  however, 
fcat  the  work  appears  to  me  one  which  will  preserve  its  place  in  the 
^^lUtls  of  jurisprudence,  and  will  have,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  trans- 
^*©d  into  all  the  leading  European  languages.  Nor  is  its  philoso- 
*Ucal  value  less  than  its  juridical.  There  is,  for  instance^  deep 
^^erest,  as  well  as  large  and  varied  erudition,  in  the  forty-first  chapter 

*  the  Second  Part,  on  "  The  Essence  of  the  Roman  and  German 
*^lit  of  Inheritance,"  in  which  Lassalle  traces  up  the  origin  of  the 
'^^'Jaan  law  of  testaments  to  the  worship  of  the  Manes  and  Lares. 

1  cannot  say  for  certain  whether  the  publication  of  this  last  work 

P^^ceded  or  followed  the  opening  of  the  next  great  period  of  his  life 

'that  of  his  residence  at  Berlin,  in  the  days  of  the  Manteufiel 

Policy  (relaxed  since  then  by  Bismarck),  forbidding  sojourn  to  all 

"^oci:atic  politicians  of  any  mark.     Lassalle  in  vain  sought  permis- 

•^  to  proceed  to  the  capital.     But  he  was  not  a  man  to  accept 

^•JUaL    He  entered  the  city  disguised  as  a  waggoner,  sought  out  his 

^  patron  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  and  obtained  through  him,  from 

Ae  king  himself,  leave  to  reside  at  Berlin  without  let  or  hindrance, 

^6  countess  followed  him ;  and  although  they  no  longer  inhabited 

^  same  house,  their  intimacy  continued,  much  to  Lassalle's  pre- 

TOL,  V.   N.S.  H  H 
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judice.  On  the  strength  of  his  literary  worts  he  was,  howev 
received  freely  into  the  most  cultiyated  circles ;  admitted,  without 
ballot,  in  honour  of  his  "  Heracleitus  the  Dark,"  into  the  Ber 
Philosophical  Society  ;  selected  to  deliver  the  oration  at  the  Fid 
Commemoration,  19th  May,  1862.  The  oration  was  printed  (BerU 
but  seems  to  have  been  too  deep  and  abstract  for  his  audience. 

If  the  Fichte  lecture  was  a  seeming  failure  through  too  gr 
severity  of  form  and  thought,  Lassalle  soon  recovered  his  lost  grou] 
There  was — alas !  there  is — a  certain  Julian  Schmidt,  whose  "HiaU 
of  German  Literature  "has  passed  through  five  editions.  HimLafist 
fell  foul  of,  and,  for  all  human  bipeds  with  brains  in  their  skull-pa 
annihilated.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  richer  piece  of  liten 
satire  than  his  ''Observations  by  a  Compositor  on  Herr  Juli 
Schmidt,  the  literary  historian"  (Berlin,  1862).  He  proves  in 
time  that  Schmidt  knows  neither  ancient  history  nor  xnodem ;  tl 
he  attributes  to  the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece,  with  their  almost  pun 
gnomic  wisdom,  the  elaborate  theories  of  later  Greek  philosoph 
that  (misled  in  all  likelihood  by  the  mere  title  of  a  piece  of  Heine 
he  mistakes  a  well-known  middle-age  law-book,  the  "Sachsenspiege 
or,  "  Mirror  of  Saxony"  (the  title  of  which  was  imitated  in  seveo 
other  countries),  for  a  romantic  poem.  He  exposes  Schmidt's  gi 
tesque  self-sufficiency  in  criticising  such  men  as  Gothe,  Fichte,  & 
his  empty  phrases,  his  faults  of  grammar.  He  declares  that  he  1 
read  eight  times  over,  with  the  most  concentrated  attention,  a  series 
Schmidt's  positions,  in  order  to  discover  the  thought  that  ran  thronj 
them,  and  could  not ;  like  Harlequin  vainly  trying  to  set  Clown  on  1 
legs,  he  endeavours  three  or  four  times  over  to  translate  a  particnl 
sentence  into  sense,  and  fails  each  time.  "  Divine  to  man,"  Schmi 
oracularly  writes,  "  is  originally  that  which  he  does  not  understand 
"Ah!  but,"  replies  LassaUe,  "it  is  not  so  now,  Herr  Schmidt;  i 
then  the  whole  of  German  literature  would  be  divine  for  yon 
Schmidt  speaks  elsewhere  of  "  the  overpowering  momentum  of  i 
Accidental."  "Alas!"  retorts  the  commentator,  "Herr  Schmi 
believe  me,  there  is  nothing  altogether  accidental.  Even  you  ne^ 
are  so  I  Even  you  root  with  a  certain  necessity  in  the  period 
decomposition  in  which  we  live."  At  the  last,  however,  he  dn 
satire,  and  warns  his  countrymen  that  if  they  will  bear  to  see  1 
glory  of  their  greatest  men  thus  trampled  on,  a  nation  that  i 
endure  this  must  be  nigh  to  the  last  stage  of  decay. 

Known  henceforth  as  a  learned  philosopher  and  jurist, — ai 
formidable  literary  critic, — ^Lassalle  now  plunged  once  more  i 
politics.  The  prevailiog  party  in  the  Prussian  Parliament  i 
the  Fortschritt  party,  or  party  of  progress,  acting  then  genen 
with  the  Liberals  (or  say  Whigs) ;  essentially  a  middle-d 
party,  stronger   in  words  and  in  wealth   than   in    deed%  gr 
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ttp<m  '*^ enlightenment "  and  "civilisation,"  prone  to  treat  all 

religious  faith  as  fanaticism,  generally  upon  terms  of  very  distant 

civility  with  the  name  of  God.     Most  of  Lassalle's  natnral  affinities, 

as     a   middle-class  man  by  birth,  a  well-to-do   and  distinguished 

Gtelehrter  who  had  quite  outgrown  all  faith,  would  have  been  with 

tbis  i>arty.    But  it  is  certain  that  it  opened  no  sufficient  career  to 

his  boundless  ambition.     Its  foremost  ranks  were  crowded  already, 

in  part  even  by  his  own  brethren  in  the  flesh.     There  might  be  more 

to  be  won  by  attacking  than  by  following  it. 

'*  Lassalle,"  we  are  told  by  a  writer  who  was  not  one  of  his  parti- 
sans,^ **  was  a  man,  as  it  were,  created  for  a  political  agitator ;  as  deeply 
cultivated  as  he  was  experienced  in  life ;  of  brilliant  eloquence,  fiill 
of  confidence  in  himself  and  his  cause,  not  very  choice  as  to  the 
means  to  be  employed  ;  cool  blooded,  yet  filled  with  fiery  consuming 
energy  ;  always  r^uly  to  accept  a  battle,  wherever  and  in  whatever 
manner  it  might  be  offered  to  him."  As  a  politician,  he  had  indeed 
already  recalled  public  attention  to  himself  in  1869  by  means  of  a 
pamphlet  on  "  The  Italian  War,  and  the  Task  of  Prussia,'*  which 
^as  been  bitterly  found  fault  with  by  his  democratic  friends,  as 
(leclaring  that  the  monarchical  movement  was  the  natural  mode  of 
isvelopment  for  Italy ;  that  autonomy  towards  the  outer  world  is 
for  a  country  the  true  basis  of  democracy  within,  so  that  unity  must 
Precede  freedom ;  and  that  Prussia  in  Germany  must  follow  the 
example  of  Savoy  in  Italy — expel  Austria,  and  absorb  all  else  :  views 
P^i'hape  put  forth  as  a  feeler  for  Government  favours,  and  which 
p^^'^int  Bismarck  has,  at  all  events,  to  a  great  extent  since  translated 
^to  fitct.  But  now  this  pamphlet  was  followed  by  a  series  of  three, 
^nich  sufficiently  showed  that  a  new  spirit  of  political  agitation  was 
*i^>ad  :  "  On  the  Essence  of  a  Constitution,"  Berlin,  1862  ;  "  What 
^ext,"  Zurich,  1863;  and  "Might  and  Right,'*  Zurich,  1863. 
^^^88alle*8  leading  view  in  these  (which  may  indeed  be  discerned 
^^''^ady  in  his  defence  before  the  Jury  at  Cologne  in  November^ 
^o48)  ig  that  constitutional  questions  are  questions,  not  of  right,  but 
^  itiight.  The  subsisting  practical  relations  of  power  in  a  country 
^'^  its  constitution.  A  written  constitution  has  only  then  worth  and 
^'U^tion  when  it  exactly  expresses  these.  The  show  of  constitu- 
^^*Oaligm  is  a  Ue,  a  comedy.  The  Prussian  Chambers,  when  they 
^d  refused  the  supplies,  should  have  broken  up  till  the  Govem- 
^^3tlt  was  no  longer  able  to  levy  them.  And  he  complained  bitterly 
the  Prussian  voting-system,  with  its  three  categories  of  voters, 
^^^i^ed  to  increase  the  power  of  the  few  and  restrict  that  of  the  many. 
Well  as  of  the  Herrenhaus,  and  claimed  as  indispensable  the 
►lishment  of  direct  imiversal  sufi&age. 
It  was  the  wrath  of  the  Fortschritt  party  over  this  provo- 

(1)  W.  G.  BosBler  in  the  "Baltische  Monatoohrift  **  for  1866. 
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cation, — for  such  it  really  was.  The  mere  word  Sclmn-comiit 
tionalkmus  expressed  at  once  the  hoUowness  of  a  state  of  things 
which  a  Parliament  could  meet  year  after  year  to  rule,  legislal 
speechify,  bidly  ministers  within  its  hall,  and  be  disobeyed  throng 
out  the  countrj'^ ;  to  refuse  supplies,  which  it  well  knew  the  Gover 
ment  would  levy  regularly  notwithstanding.  Lassalle,  the  Fortschr 
writers  declared,  placed  might  before  right ;  he  was  a  mere  Bismarckia 
His  reply  was  that  his  view  was  not  conceived  from  an  ethical,  b 
from  an  historical  stand-point.  Right  ought  no  doubt  to  go  befo 
might ;  but,  in  fact,  might  always  goes  before  right,  till  right  h 
might  enough  to  shatter  unright.  But  indeed  both  parties  hi 
reason  on  their  side  in  attacking  each  other.  Lassalle  was  not  wroi 
in  saying  that  the  right  which  does  not  seek  to  embody  itself  : 
action,  but  is  content  with  idle  words  of  self-assertion,  is  a  m« 
sham.  The  Fortschritt  men  were  not  wrong  in  maintaining  that  tl: 
tendency  of  his  reasoning  was  to  place  might  before  right,  and  led  \ 
mere  Ca)sarism. 

These  political  pamphlets  sufficed  to  make  Lassalle's  name  promi 
nent  in  the  political  world.  But  Lassalle  could  not  remain  satisfie 
with  being  a  mere  voice ;  he  must  be  a  power.  He  might  becoiK 
one,  if  he  succeeded  in  turning  his  quarrel  with  the  Fortschritt  me 
into  a  class  warfare, — in  enlisting  the  working  classes  on  his  behe 
against  middle-class  liberalism.  Such  seems  to  be  the  clue 
Lassalle's  subsequent  proceedings.  His  political  feats  of  arms  ha 
been  mere  skirmishes.     The  real  battle  of  his  life  lay  elsewhere. 

On  the  12th  October,  1862,  he  had  delivered  a  lecture  to  tl 
Artizans'  Society  of  the  Oranienburg  suburb  of  Berlin,  "On  t3 
Special  Connection  of  the  Present  Historical  Period  with  the  14- 
of  the  Working  Classes  as  a  Fourth  Estate,"^  published  in  1863  und- 
the  title  of  "  The  Working  Men's  Progranmie  "  (Arbetferprogramfr^ 
and,  if  I  mistake  not,  after  the  publication  of  "What  Now"  bm 
"Might  and  Right."  The  date  of  the  delivery  of  the  lecture  at  B 
events — ^before  the  violent  attacks  of  the  Fortschritt  men  upc 
Lassalle  as  a  politician — ^must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  estimating  tl 
moderation  of  its  tone,  as  compared  with  the  violence  which  he  w^ 
soon  about  to  exhibit. 

The  purpose  of  this  lecture  is  to  prove  that  the  working  class,  ass 
mere  majority,  are  entitled  to  control  the  State,  and  to  become  il 
object  of  its  existence,  and  that  the  way  to  this  end  lies  throng 
direct  universal  suflfrage.  And  although  many  of  the  ideas  expressi 
in  it  are   to  be  found  in  the  "Misere  de  la  Philosophic," — Eb 

(1)  It  seeniB  impossible,  haying  reference  to  the  scope  of  the  lecture,  to  tnnsUie  k- 
the  word  **  Arbeiterstand  "  otherwise  than  by  a  circumlocution.  I  shall,  howerer,  motf 
render  it  hereafter  by  "  working-class,'*  merely  cautioning  the  reader  that  the  idea 
plied  is  that  of  an  <<  estate  "  in  tho  constitutional  sense. 
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:'8  reply  to  Proudhon, — published  so  far  back  as   1847  (and 

Lassalle  is  said  to  owe  to  Karl  Marx  the  whole  of  his  doctrines 

oxx  social  subjects)^  still,  whether  considered  in  reference  to  the  high 

de^T^ee  of  intelligence  and  culture  which  it  presupposed  in  Lassalle's 

aixdience,  or  to  its  matter  in  itself,  this  lecture  is  a  remarkable  work. 

LflOssalle  begins  by  warning  his  readers  that  he  will  treat  his  subject 

iix  ct  strictly  scientific  way,  but  that  its  scientific  character  will  consist 

simply  in  perfect  clearness  of  thought  and  freedom  from  prejudice. 

Tlie  former  claim  he  thoroughly  makes  good ;  not  so  the  latter. 

Se  begins  by  an  historical  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  working 
class,  the  "  Arbeiterstand."     In  the  Middle  Ages  one  estate— that 
of   the  landowners — ^was  the  ruling  element;   agriculture  was  the 
source  of  all  wealth ;   all  labour  imconnected  with   the   soil  was 
despised  and  held  shameful;  so  that  even  in  a  seemingly  revolu- 
tionary movement  like  the  Peasants'  War  of  1524,  the  holding  of 
land  was  to  be  the  condition  of  all  participation  in  the  government 
of  the  State— equality  of  right  between  the  tenure  of  the  peasant  and 
of  the  noble  was  the  claim  of  the  former.     The  true  revolutionary 
element  at  work  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  that  of  the  progress  of 
iixdustry,  the  division  of  labour,  and  the  growth  thereby,  in  the 
*^*iids  of  the  bourgeame,  of  the  wealth  of  capital.     The  complete 
change  in  social  conditions  which  these  involved  was  only  finally 
Proclaimed  at  the  French  Revolution,  not  created  by  it.     Already, 
^hen  it  broke  out,  the  heaping  up  of  movable  capital  in  the  hands 
^^  ttxe  bourgeoisie  had  rendered  the  nobles  dependent  on  it.     Moliere's 
^^^I'quises  fawn  on  the  bourgeois,  whom  they  despise.     Louis  XIV. 
f^^^Jiaelf,  at  Versailles,  took  off  his  hat  to  the  Jew,  Samuel  Bernard, 
1^  Order  to  coax  a  loan  out  of  him.     The  Regent  became  a  shareholder 
^^  ItfiVs  joint-stock  companies.     Through  a  whole  series  of  events 
from  the  discovery  of  America  and  the  passage  of  the  Cape  of 
^^H>d  Hope  to  the  destruction  of  feudal  strongholds  and  the  suppres- 
®^on  of  the  military  power  of  the  nobility,  which  drove  their  retainers 
^^^k  to  the  labour  market — greater  diboucMs  had  been  opened,  the 
^^^t  of  production  and  transport  had  been  cheapened ;  production  on 
^  large  scale,  for  the  world's  market,  had  become  possible,  which  in 
^*^^  begets  division  of  labour ;  all  which  group  of  workings  must 
^^ays  react  the  one  upon  the  other.     In  the  early  middle  ages, 
^^^^ngh  the  high  cost  of  transport,  men  produced  only  for  the  needs 
^f  a  narrow  circle  of  consumption,  whose  demand  was,  in  the  main, 
^O'^ni  and  constant.     Demand  preceded  supply ;   production  was 
P'^iiaarily  a  mere  handiwork.    The  characteristics  of  such  a  period 
^^re  poverty,  or  at  least  a  limited  amount  of  well-being  ;  but,  at  the 
*^**^©  time,  a  certain  constancy  and  stability  in  all  social  relations. 
'*^®  character  of  the  new  era  is  one  entirely  opposite.     Supply  must 
^^^r  precede,  seeks  to  enforce,  demand*    Men  produce  no  longer  for 
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a  single  locality,  but  for  the  world's  market^  for  needs  unknoi 
undeterminable  beforehand.     The  only  weapon  of  the  product 
cheapness.     With  this  weapon  it  on  the  one  side  conquers  the  bujr^ 
on  ilie  other  drives  all  competitors  out  of  the  field.      Under  tjs.^ 
system  of  free  competition,   every  producer  may  hope,  hower^BO' 
gigantic  may  be  the  mass  of  his  wares,  to  win  a  demand  for  all,  if  Im.^ 
can  only,  by  this  weapon  of  greater  cheapness,  put  all  his  feilo\i^^- 
producers  hars  de  combat.     Such  an  era  is  characterised  by  gre^i^'t 
wealth,  but  also  by  a  loosening  of  all  relations,  an  almost  oonstaiv^t 
uncertainty  in  the  situation  of  individuals,  united  with  a  greatl^^ 
varying  distribution  of  the  profits  of  production  amongst  those  wk — ^ 
share  in  the  work. 

But  was  the  cause  of  the  bourgeoisie,  which  formed  the  Third 
of  which  Abbe  Sieyes  said  that  it  was  "  nothing,^'  and  should 
"  all,"  really  that  of  all  mankind  ?  Or  did  the  Third  estate 
within  itself  a  Fourth  estate  yet  ?  Already,  in  the  constitution 
1791,  a  distinction  was  made  between  the  "citoyen  actif "  and  th^^® 
^'  citoyen  passif,"  of  whom  the  former  only  had  the  right  of  votiiif 
What  constituted  "  active  *'  citizenship  was  to  be  the  payment  of 
direct  tax,  reckoned  at  the  value  of  three  days'  labour ;  but 
"  hired  servants  "  were  excluded  from  "  active  "  citizenship.  Thu-^^^ 
the  possession  of  capital  became  the  condition  of  participating  in  th^^ 
government  of  the  State,  as  the  possession  of  land  had  been  in  thi 
middle  ages.  And  this  principle  of  the  *'  cens  electoral,"  of  a 
tion  franchise,  with  the  trifling  and  almost  momentary  exception  ol^ 
the  French  constitution  of  1793,  remained  that  of  all  oonstitution^i^^ 
which  grew  out  of  the  French  revolution,  till,  under  Louis  Philippe. ' 
the  "  pays  l^gal "  only  consisted  of  200,000  electors,  out  of  a  popula — 
tion  of  30,000,000.  Even  the  constitution  of  the  second 
Republic,  in  1850,  by  requiring  three  years'  domicile  in  one  plaoe^^ 
contained  the  same  principle  in  a  disguised  form,  sinoe  Frenchrff^ 
working  men  can  seldom  remain  so  long  in  the  same  locality.  So  iP^  ^ 
was  with  the  Prussian  three-class  constitution  of  1849,  imder  wl 
the  first  category  of  153,808  electors  was  made  equivalent  in  voting 
power  to  the  third  of  2,691,950,  or  one  rich  man  to  seventeen  poor/ 
the  disproportion  being  still  more  glaring  in  particular  districts 
Again,  the  ruling  bourgeoisie  of  the  present  day  had  obtained  to 
great  extent  exemption  from  taxation — ^not,  indeed,  directilyy  as  th^P* 
nobility  in  former  days — ^but  by  means  of  the  system  of  indirectr'- 
taxation.  For,  since  no  man,  though  20  times,  50  times,  100  times 
rich  as  another,  could  eat  or  drink  20,  50,  100  times  as  much 
bread,  meat,  beer,  wine,  or  need  20,  50,  100  times  as  much  fuel 
another,  if  the  consumption  of  all  was  taxed  aLike^  the  bnxikeii  or< 
indirect  taxation  must  fall  upon  the  poorer  classes.  Lassalle  iUoa 
trated  this  from  the  Prussian  budget  of  1855,  in  which 
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)9000  ihalersy  out  of  108,000,000^  represented  the  direct  taxa- 
f  the  country. 

i  the  24th  February,  1848,  was  the  dawn  of  a  new  historical 
L  The  establishment  of  direct  universal  6u£frage,  the  calling 
workman  into  the  French  Provisional  Government,  the  pro- 
ng the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  as 
bject  of  the  State,  constituted  the  advent  to  power  of  the 
h  estate,  which  in  1789  was  still  hidden  in  the  folds  of  the 
It  is  the  last,  the  disinherited  estate,  which  can  set  up  neither 
nor  land  nor  capital  as  the  foundation  of  a  privilege ;  which 
irefore  equivalent  with  humanity  itself.  Through  universal 
^  the  working  class  must  be  made  the  ruling  principle  of  the 

)  moral  idea  of  the  bourgeoisie  is  that  of  simply  guaranteeing  to 
ihe  unhindered  activity  of  his  forces ;  it  would  limit  the  ends  of 
nment  to  the  protection  of  person  and  property.  But  this  is  a 
"night-watchman's  idea,"  from  which  it  would  follow  that, 
re  were  no  more  robbers  or  thieves,  the  State  itself  would  be 
Kuous.  For  the  Fourth  estate,  the  object  of  government  is,  by 
rity  of  interests,  to  unfold  and  progressively  develop  man's 
into  the  full  possession  of  freedom.  A  State  which  should 
ice  this  principle  would  produce  an  upsoaring  of  the  intellect, 
.  of  happiness,  cultivation,  well-being,  freedom,  beside  which 
ost  celebrated  periods  of  earlier  times  should  be  but  as  a  fading 
w-picture. 

irould  be  too  long  to  attempt  to  unravel  here  the  mingled  truths 
illacies  of  the  above  lecture.  Though  Lassalle  disclaimed  all 
lice,  one  signal  one  pervades  his  work  all  through — ^the 
rate  ignoring  of  all  religious  influences.  Sometimes  this  leads 
aitive  mis-statement;  as  when  he  asserts  that  in  the  Middle 
all  labour  unconnected  with  the  land  was  despised,  the  fact 
that  the  Church  sedulously  maintained  the  worth  of  industrial 
r,  carrying  on  various  branches  of  it  in  its  monasteries  and  con- 
.  stamping  a  religious  character  on  every  trading  guild,  uniting 
Q  classes  of  artisans  (builders,  for  'instance)  in  religious  frater- 
More  astonishing,  if  possible,  is  Lassalle's  wholly  preter- 
Lg  the  Reformation  in  his  list  of  the  influences  which  led  to  the 
ocial  state  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when,  to  quote  only  the 
1;  of  all  instances,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  reduction  in 
er  of  the  "  ferial  days  "  of  the  Romish  Calendar  has  been,  and 
I,  an  essential  pre- requisite  to  the  full  development  of  industry. 
3  effect  of  the  lecture  was  unfortunately  enhanced  by  a  prose- 
L  Lassalle  was  brought  up  before  the  Berlin  criminal  court 
cliarge  of  having  publicly  excited  the  non-possessing  classes  to 
1  and  contempt  of  the  possessing  ones.     He  again  defended 
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liimself,  and  publifihed  his  defence  under  the  title  of ''  Science  am 
the  Workmen."  His  plea  (as  indicated  by  the  above  title)  was,  thai 
his  lecture  had  been  a  work  of  science  ;  and  that,  by  the  constitution^^ 
science  and  Its  teaching  were  declared  to  be  free.  It  was  the  greai 
calling  of  the  age  to  bring  science  to  the  people ;  for  himself,  th< 
alliance  of  science  and  of  the  workers,  was  the  object  to  wW 
he  had  resolved  to  consecrate  his  life.  In  March,  April,  May,  184^^ 
Berlin  was  at  the  mercy  of  thoughtless  agitators — ^men  withou^^ 
knowledge,  culture,  Insight — and  the  men  of  thought  and  8ci^i< 
were  dumb  ;  why,  but  because  a  gulf  lay  open  between  the  scienti:^^^^ 
thought,  the  very  speech  of  the  few,  and  the  degree  of  culture  Qf 
the  crowd  ?  Men  who  tried  to  fill  up  that  gap  should  be  nourisl^^ed 
at  the  Prytaneum,  not  put  in  accusation.  If  he  were  condemned,  he 
would  Indeed  be  no  more  disturbed  than  a  chemist  by  the  burst-^Sng 
of  a  retort,  who,  slightly  frowning  over  the  resistance  of  mat*. — ter, 
would  quietly  continue  his  Inquiries  and  labours.  But  for  the  ^^aake 
of  the  nation  and  of  its  honour,  of  science  and  of  its  worth,  of  the 
country  and  Its  lawful  freedom,  for  the  sake  of  the  remembn==^Tioe 

which  history  would  keep  of  their  own  names,  he  called  upon the 

court  to  acquit  him.     He  was  condemned,  nevertheless. 

In  the  Interval  between  these  two  pamphlets,  however,  Lassssalle 
had  published  another  of  considerable  Importance,  in  the  form     W  a 
reply  to  an  invitation  from  a  Central  Committee  which  had  Tfceen 
formed  for  calling  a  general  Working-men's  Congress  at  LeipMg. 
Not  a  word.  It  will  have  been  observed,  had  been  uttered  in.      the 
"Arbeiterprogramm"  as  to  the  form  In  which  the  proposed  simX^i®* 
macy  of  the  working  class  was  to  take  effect,  when  universal  sufSf^g® 
should  have  supplied  the  means  of  doing  so.     This  new  pampW^** 
professed  to  supply  the  void.     A  system  of  co-operative  producti<>p 
by  means  of  State  aid  was  what  Lassalle  now  advocated.     But  tb^ 
brought  him  Into  collision  with  a  man  of  whom  it  is  impossible  *^ 
speak  without  respect,  and  who  is  probably  known  by  name  at  Ic^** 
to  some  of  my  readers — Schulze-Delltzsch,  a  prominent  member  ^ 
the  Fortschritt  party,  and  at  the  same  time  a  man  who  has  devo^^^* 
his  life  to  the  promotion  of*  the  co-operative  principle  by  meai^ 
friendly  societies,  mutual  credit  societies,  societies  for  the  purchase  ^* 
raw  materials    In   common,   co-operative  stores,  —  not   forgetti*^^ 
(though  Lassalle  took  care  to  forget)  associations  for  co-operati"^® 
production.     Schulze  enjoyed  vast  popularity  with  the  German  lo^' 
middle  class,  and  the  more  well-to-do  and  thoughtful  working  m< 
in  the  handicrafts  more  especially ;  but  he  had  always  set  his 
emphatically  against  State-aid.     In  the  present  letter,  whilst  p-   ^_, 
fessing  the  utmost  personal  respect  for  Schulze,  Lassalle  dedsr^^^ 
that  the  organisations  promoted  by  him  neither  helped  nor  coiJ^^; 
help  the  workers.     The   suppression  of  the   employer's  profit 
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peacefullest,  lawfuUest,  simplest  way^  througH  tlie  self-organising 
he  working  class  in  free  associations  for  self-employment,  was 
only  tme,  nndelusive  means  of  bettering  the  worker's  condition, 
at  how  to  do  this  ?  Cast  a  glance  (he  said)  on  railways,  engineering, 
building- works,  spinniog  mills,  weaving  mills ;  then  cast  another 
your  empty  purses,  and  ask  yourselves,  where  you  could  ever 
ihe  gigantic  capitals  needed  for  such  undertakings  ?  The  thing 
iposaible,  if  you  can  only  reckon  on  your  own  isolated  individual 
bs.  Therefore  is  it  the  business  and  task  of  the  State  to  take  in 
.  this  great  business  of  the  free  individual  association  of  the 
lers,  to  further  and  develop  it. 

-  course  such  associations  as  above  spoken  of  can  only  by  degrees 
>rehend  the  whole  of  the  working  class.  They  should  begin  in 
i  branches  of  industry  which  are  best  fitted  for  the  purpose, 
igh  the  greater  number  of  workmen  employed,  and  in  those 
icts  and  localities  which,  through  the  nature  of  their  industrial 
ity,  the  thickness  of  their  population,  and  its  pre-disposition 
.rds  association,  seem  also  the  most  suitable.  As  soon  as  a  suffi- 
t  number  of  such  associations  are  in  existence,  they  will  make  it 
ir  to  associate  all  other  branches  of  industry  and  localities,  since 
itate-helped  associations  would  naturally  enter  into  a  mutual 
Lt-union,  as  well  as  into  an.  insurance  union  against  occasional 
)8.  The  State  would  be  in  no  wise  the  dictator,  but  would  only  (!) 
)  the  establishment  and  approval  of  the  rules,  and  a  sufficient 
rol  of  the  business  to  secure  its  interests.  Every  week  the 
imary  wages  of  the  trade  and  locality  would  be  paid  to  the 
[ers,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  profits  shared  amongst  them. 
I  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  really  bettering  the  condition  of 
irorker  by  free  association  without  the  intervention  of  the  State, 
alle  instanced  the  indeed  lamentable  case  of  the  Rochdale  cotton 
the  most  important  offshoot  from  the  Equitable  Pioneers'  Society, 
irhich  the  bonus  to  labour  originally  given  to  shareholders 
Elon-shareholders  alike,  was  withdrawn  in  1861  by  a  majority  of 
eighths  of  the  shareholders.  Almost  all  the  so-called  co-operative 
\  of  the  English  manufacturing  districts  shared,  in  like  manner, 
ts  on  capital  only.  Small  productive  associations,  then,  only 
ave  the  working  class,  by  setting  workmen  against  workmen, 
we  obtain  that  mere  caricature, — a  workman  with  a  workman's 
OS  and  an  employer's  mind.  And  lastly, — since  in  the  Rochdale 
there  were  1,600  working  men  shareholders,  and  only  500 
ken  employed,  and  the  development  of  civilization  consisted  pre- 
ly  in  the  substitution  of  natural  for  human  forces,  so  that  this 
tion  of  about  1  to  3  must  grow  to  1  to  4,  1  to  5,  to  6,  to  8,  to  20, 
»— where  could  one  expect  to  find,  within  the  working  class  itself, 
*  &ur-fold,  five-fold,  twenty-fold  number  of  workmen  share- 
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holders,  who  would  be  required  to  stand  behind  the  actual  warken 
It  was  therefore  a  mathematical  impossibility  that  the  working  da 
should  enfranchise  itself  in  this  manner  through  the  efforts  of  i 
members  as  mere  individuals.  Free  individual  association,  renden 
possible  through  the  support  and  furtherance  of  the  State,  that  w 
its  only  way  out  of  the  wilderness.  And  the  only  means  thereto  w! 
that  of  direct  imiversal  suffi-age.  Let  the  people  follow  the  ezamp 
of  England  in  the  Anti-Com-Law  League  agitation.  Let  the 
organise  themselves  in  a  General  German  Workmen's  Unio 
with  a  view  to  a  legal,  peaceful,  but  imtiring,  unceasing  agitation  f 
the  introduction  of  direct  universal  suffrage  into  all  Genu 
countries.  Let  them  open  funds  to  which  every  member  of  tl 
Union  must  contribute.  One  silver  groschen  a  week  from  100,0( 
workers  would  make  over  100,000  thalers  a  year.  Let  them  wh 
such  funds  establish  newspapers,  circulate  pamphlets,  pay  agents  ^ 
carry  their  ideas  into  every  comer  of  the  land,  down  to  the  last  £un 
servant.  Let  them  be  deaf  to  all  that  did  not  call  itself  diie 
imiversal  sufi&age,  or  was  not  connected  with,  or  could  not  la 
to  it.  When  this  appeal  should  have  taken  root  (an  affiiir  of 
few  years)  in  the  89  to  96  per  cent,  of  the  population  which  wa 
comprised  in  the  poorer  classes  of  society — ^when  universal  saffiaj 
should  be  taken  up  as  a  hunger  question — there  was  no  power  ib 
could  refuse  it.  Li  this  sign  must  the  worker  conquer.  There  nc 
none  other  for  him. 

So  far  our  pamphleteer.  Direct  universal  sufiBrage  was  then  st: 
the  means  ;  but  co-operative  production,  by  the  aid  of  the  State^  w 
now  the  immediate  object  proposed  by  Lassalle  to  the  working  mea 
the  former  in  place  of  the  indirect  universal  suffrage  already  esistia 
in  Prussia,  and  of  the  varjring  franchises  of  other  German  States ;  t^ 
latter  in  place  of  any  schemes  of  self-help  which  might  have  ba« 
promoted  by  Schulze-Delitzsch  or  others.  But  we  must  not  overla* 
the  fact,  that  direct  universal  sufiGrage  was  already  advocated  1 
Schulze-Delitzsch  and  other  Fortschritt  leaders,  and  that  co-<qieK 
tivc  production  was  already  recognised  by  the  former  as  the  higbc 
reach  of  the  co-operative  principle ;  and  that  thus  the  chief  difl 
rence  between  Lassalle  and  the  former  was  that  Lassalle  not  on 
advocated  State-help  for  co-operation,  which  Schubse-Delxtv 
repelled,  but  actually  discouraged  all  efforts  at  co-operative  eelf-hel 
Now  I  am  as  little  disposed  as  any  Lassallian  to  accept  the  ^  nigt 
watchman  idea  of  the  State;''  I  believe  that,  amongst  ourselti 
especially,  the  State  is  made  far  too  much  of  a  social  bngbef 
But  the  poisonous  sting  of  Lassalle's  teaching  was  this,  that  it  pr 
claimed  the  impotency  of  self-help,  turned  away  the  efforts  of  1^ 
working  class  from  practical  xmdertakings  to  mere  speeohifya 
agitation.     If  indeed  his  plans  as  sketched  out  could  be  suppoaed 
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practice^  they  would  be  almost  iindistinguiBliable  from  those  of  Louis 
Blase  in  his  "  Organisation  du  Travail/' — although  he  at  least  has 
nev^er  discouraged^  but  always  applauded  and  promoted,  every  effort 
cT  -the  working  man  for  his  own  self-elevation ;  so  that  even  those 
wli.ose  views  are  most  foreign  to  his  own  must  acquit  him  of  the 
T<>iHna]lian  folly  of  preparing  men  for  co-operation  by  hindering  them 
firozn  co-operating. 

"STet  Lassalle's  tongue  and  pen  produced  effects  which  Schulze's 

maziy  years  of  labour  had  never  achieved.     They  woke  up  the 

G-exman  working-class  at  large.     They  gave  a  basis  for  the  new  agi- 

tftticn  as  wide  as  the  domain  of  the  German  tongue ;  put  forth  a 

political  claim  which  was  one  and  the  same  for  every  German  State  ; 

bauokad  that  political  claim  upon  social  needs  which  were  rife  in  every 

The  old  Social-Democratic  party,  which  had  seemed  crushed 

the  death  or  exile  of  its  leaders  in  1848-9,  foxmd  itself  suddenly 

ift-lxim,  with  a  cry,  a  purpose,  and  a  leader.     Lassalle's  large  plans 

of  State  support  for  co-operative  production  fascinated  the  enthu- 

tturtic.     The  proclamation  that  the  end  could  not  be  compassed  by 

BLdividual  self-sacrifice,  that  partial  co-operative  experiments  could 

OLiy  lead  to  mischief,  conciliated  the  idle. ,.  The  declaration  that, 

vnder  working-class  sway,  self-interest  itself  would  become  hallowed, 

^^pealed  to  the  greediest. 

The  formation  of  a  "  General  German  Working  Men's  Union," — 
laliall  call  it  for  shortness  the  "  Labour  League," — followed.  Lassalle 
v^BA,  of  course,  the  first  President  of  the  League,  and,  till  his  death, 
i^ed  it  with  imdisputed  sway.     In  his  position  towards  the  German 
Biaaaos  there  seems  to  have  been  considerable  analogy  to  that  of 
Feargus  O'Connor,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  towards  the  English 
^^8.    It  is  only  by  degrees  that  a  class,  rising  in  the  social  scale, 
'^i^xiis  to  find  leaders  within   its  own  ranks,  and  to  trust   them; 
^^  first  demagogues  are  almost  invariably  aristocrats.     Taking  into 
■*^ooant  the  difference  of  national  character  between  the  German 
People  and  the  English,  Lassalle's  reputation  for  profoimd  learning, 
*^  handsome  person  and  countenance,  graceful  movements,  facile 
eloquence  and  melodious  tones,  were  probably  as  well  fitted  to  make 
*itti  the  idol  of  a  German  mob  as  Feargus  O'Connor's  long  line  of 
••HJestry,  his  commanding  stature,  trumpet  voice,  and  fiery  rhetoric, 
^  make  him  that  of  an  English  one.     Both  had  that  gift  of  free- 
'^^Udedness,  of  all  virtues  nearest  to  a  vice, — both  were  addicted  to 
*^  vice  of  profligacy,  as  winning  for  many  almost  as  a  virtue.    And 
''^finitdy  lower  morally  as  was,  I   believe,  Lassalle  than  Feargus 
^Connor,  and  his  Social-Democratic  movement  than  our  own  Chartist 
•*  (ihroagh  which  as  a  stage  in  his  development  almost  every  middle- 
's'^ woi]dng*-man  of  high  purpose  amongst  us  will  be  found  at  the 
J*^*Biit  day  to  have  passed),  there  was  one  necessity  which  was 
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common  to  both.  Since  for  both  leaders  "  I  and  the  people  "  wa 
the  sole  formula  of  their  democratic  self-devotion,  the  crushing  o 
all  rivalry  to  the  "  I  "  became  the  sine  qua  non  of  all  popular  happi' 
ness.  Each  movement  must  therefore  mar  and  thwart  every  schemi 
of  reform  but  its  own.  As  the  Chartist  movement  was  for  years  tii< 
worst  opponent  of  Anti- Corn-Law  repeal,  so  was  Lassallianism  thai 
of  practical  co-operation.  As,  some  years  ago,  no  public  meetiof 
could  be  held  in  London,  in  Lancashire,  or  elsewhere  where  ChartisD 
had  made  any  head,  for  any  purpose  of  social  amelioration  whatever 
without  the  constant  fear  of  Chartist  intervention,  and  of  u 
amendment  for  the  Charter,  so  it  was,  so  it  is  still  too  often  in  GeK 
many  with  the  Social-Democrats. 

The  two  movements  found,  moreover,  opposition  and  support  respec 
tively  in  much  the  same  quarters.  Both  had  for  their  opponents  th 
bulk  of  the  Liberal  party  ;  both  found  sympathy,  more  or  less  avowee 
in  a  portion  of  the  Conservative  party;  but  with  this  essentij 
difference,  that  the  latter  was  led  in  England  by  a  Peel,  in  Grennan 
by  a  Bismarck.  To  a  political  gambler  like  the  latter,  impervioi 
to  all  moral  considerations,  engaged  from  year's  end  to  year's  end  i 
a  conflict  with  the  Fortschritt  leaders,  all-predominant  in  the  Low« 
House,  the  sharp  scission  of  the  Social-Democrats  from  the  Foin 
schritt  men  could  not  fail  to  be  welcome,  whilst  he  must  ha^ 
recognised  in  Lassalle  himself  a  dare-devil  wrestler  after  his  <yw 
heart.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  actual  relations  between  tl 
two  men,  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  the  ''  Labour  League  "  couJ 
have  been  allowed  to  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  counto 
and  establish  branches  in  every  town,  without  official  coxmtenance.  C 
one  occasion  Bismarck  personally  authorised  by  telegram  a  lecttf 
by  Lassalle,  which  the  local  authorities  had  forbidden. 

The  Fortschritt  men,  on  the  other  hand,  attacked  Lassalle  fircfl 
all  sides  with  fresh  violence.  They  declared  that  his  plans  w^ 
nothing  but  a  richauffi  of  Louis  Blanc's  national  workshops,  (whi^ 
had  so  deplorably  failed  in  1848).  Lassalle  branded  this  latter  lie,'^ 
for  it  is  too  late  to  give  the  assertion  any  other  name,  whea 
has  been  so  abundantly  proved  by  the  testimony  of  Louis  BlanC 
opponents  themselves,  that  the  Paris  National  Workshops  were  i*^ 
only  not  his,  but  were  set  up  in  spite  of  him,  and  as  a  check  up^ 
his  influence, — as  it  deserved,  and  his  paper  in  the  AUffeme^ 
Zeitung  on  the  subject,  dated  24th  August,  1863,  and  reprinted  ^ 
the  end  of  his  "  Bastiat-Schulze,"  is  irrefutable.  A  man  vJ 
stands  aloof  from  all  pai*ties,  though  claiming  to  be  a  G^rm^ 
High  Tory,  who  has  been  the  great  literary  promoter  of  GJerm^ 
co-operation,  and  its  main  link  with  that  of  other  countri^ 
Professor  Huber,  in  a  pamphlet  on  "  The  Workers  and  th^ 
Counsellors"  (Berlin,  1863),  without  personal  bitterness,  show"* 
the  dangers  of  Lassalle's  recommendations.      On  the  other  har^ 
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iii^    "Views  founds  in  whole  or  in  part,   some  adherents  of  note 

*ind    standing,   one   or  two   Professors,   and   a   Prussian    Minister 

of  1848.     During  the  whole  of  the  year  (1863)  Lassalle's  life  was 

one  of  feverish  activity.     Besides  the  organizing  of  the  "  Labour 

League  "  and  its  branches,  he  was  involved  in  repeated  prosecutions. 

Counting    some    already  mentioned,   eleven    separate  publications 

wsned  from  his  pen  during  the  twelvemonth.      Several  of  them, 

indeed,  were  speeches;   all  short  and  cheap.     Since  the  days  of 

Lixther  no  instance  of  such  restless  activity  in  addressing  the  people 

hstdi  been  seen  in  Germany.     Lassalle  was  indeed  hailed  from  many 

quarters  as  "  the  Social  Luther."    Yet  the  end  of  the  year  saw  him 

ilx'eady  engaged  on  completing  another  work,  the  last  of  any  length 

rlxich  was  to  issue  from  his  pen. 

^Kll  the  rise  into  new  prominence  under  Lassalle's  guidance  of  the 
k>oial-Democratic  party,  which  had  been  deemed  crushed  for  good 
n.  1848,  the  Liberal  party  in  general  had  looked  with  indifference, 
ii.&  whole  specially  plutonomic  wing  of  it  with  actual  dislike,  on 
idiulze-Delitzsch's  co-operative  organisations.  Placed  face  to  face 
with  the  Lassallians,  Schulze  and  his  work  found  sudden  favour, 
[t  was  seen  at  once  that  his  co-operative  movement  was  the  only 
link  which  could  bind  the  working  class  to  the  fortunes  of  the  party ; 
ktuLt  he  was  the  only  possible  rival  in  popular  favour  to  the  Jewish 
t^tator.  It  became  all  important  that  he  should  be  brought  into 
^e  field  against  Lassalle.  The  end  was  achieved.  In  a  course  of 
>^3^  lectures,  delivered  amidst  circimistances  of  unusual  Sclat,  before 
^^  Berlin  Working  Men's  Union,  and  published  about  June,  1863, 
•"^^^er  the  title  of  "Chapter  for  a  German  Working  Men's  Cate- 
^'^ifim,"  Schulze  not  only  declared  himself  energetically  against  the 
Principle  of  State  help,  and  mercilessly  dissected  Lassalle's  practical 
"^^SS^^o^s  ^oi*  co-operation,  but  attacked  some  of  his  economic 
P^^tions,  and  spoke  of  his  "  half-knowledge  "  and  "  audacity." 

Ijassalle  was  stung  to  the  quick.    A  reproach  of  "  half-knowledge  " 

^^«  one  of  the  most  galling  that  could  be  to  a  man  of  his  enormous 

^tdlectual  vanity ;  and  it  was  certainly  out  of  place  in  the  mouth 

^  one  whose  intellectual  powers,  and  the  extent  of  whose  learning, 

^^»e  far  inferior  to  his  own.     Coming,  moreover,  from  his  only 

•^bitantial  rival  in  the  affections  of  the  working  class,  Lassalle  took 

^  80  to  speak,  as  the  challenge  to  a  mortal  combat,  and  in  a  work 

®*itifled  "  Herr  Bastiat-Schulze  von  Delitzsch,  the  Economic  Julian ; 

^''•Capital  and  Labour,"  (preface  dated  16th  Jan.  1864),  professedly  a 

^^'''ipanion  piece  to  his  "Herr  Julian  Schmidt,"  set  about  demolishing 

*®  **  economic,"  as  he  had  demolished  the  literary  Julian — wholly 

^T^Iooking  the  fact  that  what  had  carried  the  sympathies  of  the 

'%it-nunded  with  him  in  the  castigation  of  his  literary  victim  of 

^j"2,  ^nw  that  he  had  placed  himself  on  the  ground  of  the  rever- 

dne  to  great  men  insulted  by  a  pedant's  criticisms,  whereas  here 
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lie  was  holding  up  to  scorn  one  whose  great  qualities  and  serYio 
the  people  he  had  himself  recognised. 

Space  would  fail  me  here  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  this  n 
Lassalle's  largest  production  in  reference  to  social  questions  (254 ; 
Besides  the  introduction  and  appendices,  it  comprises  four  chaj 
— ^I.  ** Labour;"  11.  "Capital;"  III.  "Exchange,  Value,  and  '. 
Competition ; "  lY.  "  Objective  Analysis  of  Ciq>ital ;  Produn 
Associations;"  with  a  "Conclusion,"  and  an  "Epilogue." 
than  twenty  pages,  howeyer,  comprise  all  that  relates  to  the 
positive  feature  of  LassaUianism,  productive  associations.  The 
is  all  negative,  destructive.  We  see  in  it  clearly  the  truth  of  i 
B.  Becker  himself  says  of  his  late  leader — that  Lassalle's  funi 
was  that  of  "  a  breaker-down  of  walls."  It  turns  mercilessly  ii 
out  more  than  one  received  doctrine  of  political  economy.  It  mh 
alike  all  Lassalle's  gifts  and  all  his  £Eudts.  Acute,  powerful, 
reasoning,  stands  side  by  side  with  clumsy  pleasantries,  tedious  i 
drawn  logic,  fallacies  now  too  gross  not  to  be  sincere,  more  often 
subtle  for  us  possibly  to  believe  them  so.  Bursts  of  well-deserved  is 
nation  against  some  of  the  current  hypocrisies  of  popular  plutonon 
— e.g.,  those  truly  Pecksniffian  laudations  of  the  "abstinence"  ol 
capitalist — ^lose  their  effect  when  we  see  the  same  indignation  poi 
out  on  his  opponent,  in  cases  where  the  critic  has  simply  misre 
sented  him.  Lassalle  shows,  indeed,  clearly  enough,  that  almoe 
Schulze's  economic  learning  is  derived  fromBastiat — which  thefoi 
would  probably  never  have  cared  to  deny — and  from  this  borrowi 
title  of  his  pamphlet ;  and  his  exposure  of  that  brilliant  but  (exce] 
respect  to  the  one  point  of  free  trade)  generally  unsound  and  gn 
over-praised  thinker,  is  searching  and  generally  deserved.  It  ii 
difficult  for  him  to  detect  many  a  foUacious  piece  of  reasoning,  n 
a  contradiction  and  confusion  of  ideas,  in  the  theoretic  lucubnd 
of  Schulze  himself,  whose  education  and  whose  work  have 
simply  practical,  and  who  is — tranchons  le  mot — ^but  one  of 
worthiest  of  plutonomic  Philistines.  But  there  are,  I  should  tl 
few  unprejudiced  readers  whom  the  unmeasured  virulence  of  Lassi 
criticisms,  the  nauseous  flood  of  his  insolence,  would  not  dispo 
sympathy  with  his  victim,  even  if  unaware  of  the  diffisrenc 
character  between  the  assailed  and  the  assailant.  "Sensel 
"thoughtless,"  are  the  mildest  words  by  which  he  qualifia 
opponent,  and  they  occur  almost  at  every  page.  Lassalle  tells  hi: 
understands  "  nothing,  nothing,  absolutely  nothing  of  all  our  ec 
mical  circumstances ; "  later  times,  for  which  alone  his  toils  and  el 
will  have  their  worth,  will  deem  it  his  highest  merit  that  he  A 
have  subjected  himself  to  the  self-degradation  of  criticising  Sdn 
"child's  chatter."  Encouraging  himself  in  his  own  iTuw^lffniy 
tells  Schulze  that  "  he  has  lied  full  consciously,"  talks  of  hnn 
his  ^' hypoorisyi"  of  the  "sheer  jugglery''  by  which  he  **vpim 
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cally"  extirpates  the  reason  of  working  men,  of  his  "designed" 

deceiTing  and  fooling  of  the  masses.   For  himself,  friend  and  foe  will 

teatify  this  alike  of  him,  "  I  write  every  line  which  I  write,  armed 

▼iih  the  whole  culture  of  my  century."     And  yet  one  is  occasionally 

carried  away  in  spite  of  oneself  by  the  wit,  the  true  comic  power  of 

the  writer ;  as  when,  in  the  course  of  demolishing  Bastiat's  theory  of 

"Service,"  as  determining  value,  followed  by  the  modem  French 

school  in  opposition  to  our  own  English  school,  which  refers  value  to 

labour,  he  imdertakes  to  show  Schulze  all  the  "  services "  he  has 

himself  rendered  to  him,  without  creating  a  value  towards  him. 

I  should  perhaps  best  characterise  the  book  by  sajing  that  whilst 
fall  of  suggestiveness  to  any  independent  mind,  it  is  food  of  the 
most  dangerous  description  for  a  weak  and  imtrained  one.  It  is 
defiignedly  unfidr,  aboxmding  in  suppressions  of  the  true  and  sug- 
gestions of  the  false.  It  degrades  controversy  into  a  squabble, 
reasoning  into  invective.  It  has  indeed  its  lessons.  It  teaches  what 
culture  is  worth  without  moral  power.  Ridiculous  as  was,  as  must 
he  for  any  man  of  real  learning,  Lassalle's  boast  of  being  "  armed 
with  the  whole  culture"  of  his  century — gross  as  were  occasionally 
his  hlanders — ^he  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  very  great  culture. 
Tet  all  the  various  knowledge  with  which  his  mind  was  stored,  all 
his  brilliant  and  well- trained  powers  of  mind,  only  serve  to  exhibit 
to  us  the  most  perfect  type  in  modem  times  of  the  ancient  sophist, 
^d  the  real  source  of  Lassalle's  measureless  violence  against  Schulze 
to  surely  neither  in  the  disgust  of  the  clever  man  for  the  blimderer, 
^^  in  the  antagonism  between  the  demagogue  and  his  rival  in 
Popularity,  still  less  in  a  genuine  revolt  of  conscience  against  any 
plutonomic  hypocrisies  of  which  Schulze  may  made  himself  the 
^^'gan,  but  in  this,  that  whilst  Schulze,  however  narrow  or  mistaken, 
'however  contradictory  even,  may  sometimes  be  his  views,  is  yet 
dways  seeking  some  moral  ground  to  stand  on,  some  moral  end  to 
^^h  to,  Lassalle,  on  the  other  hand,  subject  to  no  moral  restraints 
whatever — ^utterly  self-seeking,  pulled  only  from  side  to  side  by 
^  opposing  impidses  of  boundless  ambition  and  boundless  self- 
^dgence, — cannot  bear  that  any  should  start,  as  Schulze  does, 
nom  moral  responsibility  as  a  principle,  but  must  poison  the  working 
^^  with  specious  instances  to  show  that  xmder  present  economic 
^^'^'^^iticms  there  is  no  individual  responsibility  for  one's  own  actions, 
^  every  one  has  only  to  answer  for  the  actions  of  others. 

Power  and  success,  then,  had  brought  out,  not  the  good  of  the 
'^  W  the  evil.  He  now  showed  recklessly  to  the  public  what 
*■•  in  him,  and  truth  was  not  there.  Sidonia  turned  inside  out 
P^ed  but  a  Petticoat  Lane  bully. 

^^  the*  end  of  this  strange  life  was  now  at  hand.  For  a  few 
"^ths  more  he  continued  with  the  same  restless  activity  to  organise 
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branches  of  the  "  Labour  League/'  address  meetings,  keep  up  agi 
tion.  But  he  was  disappointed  with  the  immediate  results  of 
efforts.  He  had  expected  to  enrol  100,000  members  in  his  Labc^ 
League ;  he  saw  himself  with  barely  10,000.  He  would  comp 
bitterly  to  his  friends  that  the  whole  burden  of  the  agitation 
on  himself  alone, — ^that  he  must  do  everything,  be  always  oTganisixM^ 
leading.  There  were  several  prosecutions  pending  against  hin^ 
some  on  appeal  by  himself  from  adverse  sentences.  Some  of  htJa 
friends  had  advised  him,  and  he  had  himself  thought  for  a  moment, 
of  taking  refuge  in  Switzerland,  which  he  used  to  visit  every  ja0»r, 
and  where  he  had  many  friends  and  partisans.  He  was,  moreov^^* 
weary  and  somewhat  out  of  health ;  he  had  often  said,  jokinglj,  "^ 
his  friends  that  he  should  not  outlive  his  fortieth  year,  and  lie  i^^ 
now  thirty-nine.  Some  longing  for  rest  seems  to  have  come  o^''^ 
him,  some  vague  presentiment  of  approaching  eviL  On  the  Uth  ^^ 
May,  1864,  he  handed  over,  in  writing,  to  a  Vice-president  all  k^-^ 
functions  and  powers  as  President  of  the  Labour  League  (an  act  ^^ 
autocracy  which  the  German  Social-Democrats  do  not  seem  to  Imu""^^ 
resented),  on  the  ground  that  he  was  going  to  take  the  waters 
several  months.  On  the  24th  of  May,  in  a  speech  at  Ronsdorf  (p 
lished  as  a  pamphlet,  under  the  title  of  "The  Agitation  of  i^^^^ 
General  German  Working  Men's  Union  and  the  King  of  Prusri^^  * 
Promise"),  he  talked  of  perishing  in  the  struggle  which  he 
imdertaken.  It  may  indeed  be  recollected  that  in  his  defence  of 
"  Working  men's  Programme,"  he  had  declared  that  "  the 
of  science  and  of  the  working  men  "  was  "the  end  to  which,  so  lo^^*  J 
as  health  remained,  he  had  resolved  to  consecrate  his  life."  But 
was  about  to  throw  it  away  for  a  very  different  purpose. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  his  profligacy.     "  Constancy  in  lov^^ 
says  the  writer  who  has  given  a  sketch  of  his  life  in  the  GaricnkttsA^t 
"he  did  not  know."     Possessed  in  a  high  degree,  says  the 
writer,  of  "the  power  to  win  over  men,  even  such  as  came 
him  with  outspoken  prejudices  against  him,"  this  power  rose  to  ^ 
fascination  with  women.     For  these,  indeed,  his  political  executor, 
Bemhard  Becker,  says  that  he  would  forget  everything,  and  i** 
income — ^large  for  Germany— of  over  5,000  thalers  a  year,  was  vo^ 
sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  his  pleasures.     Some  of  his  love  adTeo-* 
tures  had  been  notorious.     On  one  occasion,  having  been  challe&g^ 
in  Berlin  on  account  of  one  of  them,  and  having  refused  a  dud  ^ 
alleged  grounds  of  principle,  he  had  been  set  upon  in  the  Thiergarte^ 
by  several  persons,  and  had  so  bravely  defended  himself  that  th^ 
historian  Fcirster  had  presented  him  with  Robespierre's  stick,  vhW^ 
from  henceforth   he  always  carried  with  him.     But   having  no^ 
reached  the  threshold  of  middle  age,  his  mind  had  become  set  upon 
marriage.     He  was  indeed  already,  we  are  told,  desperately  in  1ot( 
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vriih  a  Jewisli  lady ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  proposing, 
towards  the  end  of  1864  or  beginning  of  1865,  to  visit  Vienna,  in 
order  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  another  to  whom  his  sister, 
married  in  that  city,  wished  to  marry  him. 

But  he  had  also,  in  the  beginning  of  1862,  made  the  acquaintance, 
Eit  her  grandmother's  house  at  Berlin,  of  the  daughter  of  a  Bavarian 
liplomat,  baptised,  indeed,  into  her  father's  faith,  but  Jewish  also  by 
ber  mother — Fraiilein  Helene  von  D. ;  and  their  relations  had 
Edready  given  occasion  to  some  scandal,  and  had  been  broken  off  on 
that  account.  Helene  von  D.,  by  the  accoimt  of  the  writer  in  the 
Oatienlaube,  was  **  more  piquante  than  beautiful,  an  accomplished 
mistress  in  the  arts  of  the  toilet,  clever,  and  with  an  amoxmt  of 
culture  beyond  the  sphere  of  women."  She  bore  the  character  of 
being  '^  somewhat  eccentric,  and  inclined  to  the  xmwonted  and  adven- 
turous." Add  that  she  had  golden^  hair — a  colour  which  had  special 
:?harms  for  Lassalle  (he  used  to  call  her  the  "golden  fox") — and  a 
^cirtune  of  some  70,000  thalers.  A  mutual  friend  of  Lassalle,  and  of 
lie  D.  family,  Herr  Holthoff,  had  offered  at  that  time,  in  case 
jftasalle  wished  to  marry  the  yoimg  lady,  to  introduce  him  to  her 
imily,  but  Lassalle  had  then  declined.  He  would  "  buy  no  cat  in  a 
',"  and  must  know  the  young  lady  better  before  he  would  marry 
•     She  had  already  had  several  love-adventures. 

any  relations  been  kept  up  between  Lassalle  and  the  young 
between  1862  and  1864  ?  At  any  rate,  Herr  von  D.  was 
E^^varian  minister  in  Switzerland  when,  in  1864,  Lassalle  started 
P  his  journey  thither.  He  spent  most  of  the  time  with  Countess 
A>t;2feldt ;  obtained  at  Diisseldorf,  pleading  his  own  cause,  a  reduc- 
^^^9  on  appeal,  to  six  months  of  a  sentence  of  one  year's  imprison- 
^^xi  pronounced  against  him  by  the  Court  below;  appeared  at 
'Cfe^nkfort  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  local  Branch  of  the  Labour 
*^gue,  and  spoke  at  length  upon  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question, 
rltioh  he  treated,  says  B.  Becker,  who  was  present,  from  various 
^^*^^^t8  of  view,  without  pronouncing  for  any ;  and,  finally,  leaving 
^^  Countess  to  proceed  to  Wildbad  and  take  the  waters  there,  went 
A  liimself  alone  to  the  Bighi,  a  favourite  spot  of  his,  to  go  through 
"^  80-called  "  curd-cure." 

I  feel  I  must  apologise  to  some  extent  to  my  readers  for  the  length 
^  tihe  details  which  follow,  as  to  the  last  few  weeks  of  Lassalle's  life. 
It  is  the  only  portion  of  that  life  on  which  we  possess  as  yet  full 
infonnation.  I  think  it  will  be  found  on  perusal  that  it  is  the  only 
<M  which  can  thoroughly  reveal  to  us  the  man.  The  question  at 
ilBOe,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  not  only  that  of  Lassalle's  heroship, 

(1)  B.  Becker  UBes  the  word  **  roth,"  literally  "  red."  But  as  from  the  earliest  times 
gold  hfts  been  '*  roth  "  for  the  Germans,  which  for  us  is  yellow,  it  seems  best  to  render 
tbs  word  by ''golden." 

VOL.  V.  N.S.  I  I 
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but  of  his  Messiahship ;  and  the  practice  of  a  Messiah  of  the 
teenth  century  in  reference   to  matrimony  should  deserve  carel 
investigation. 

Whatever  they  might  have  been  in  the  past,  Lassalle's  relations 
the  Countess  were  now,  to  all  appearance,  those  of  pure  friendshi] 
familiar   on  her  part,  respectful,  though   imperious   often,  on 
But  it   would  seem,   on  the  one  hand,  that  she  was  no  friends 
the  idea  of  his  marriage ;  on  the  other,  that  some  meeting  bet^^e-ein 
him  and  Helene  von  D.  had  been  planned  by  Holthoff  to  come  off  in 
the  elder  lady's  absence.     How  it  came  off  we  learn  from  a  letter  cf 
Lassalle  himself,  from  the  cold  baths  of  the  Righi,  to  the  Countess, 
dated  27th  July,  in  which,  after  speaking  of  various  matters,  wi^ 
evident  reluctance  to  come  to  the  main  object  of  his  letter,  aci-^* 
amongst  other  things,  hinting  at  some  "  great,  very  great,  perlia-;J* 
really  weighty  coup"  which  he  must  strike  in  Hamburg,  but  whL^^" 
he  can  only  explain  by  word  of  mouth,  he  proceeds  thus :  — 

**  Tho  day  boforo  yesterday  I  was  sitting,  in  the  most  hideous  weather,  wkS-*^ 
here  till  now,  without  any  intermission,  has  lasted  day  after  day,  only  U>-M-^l 
is  it  a  little  bit  better — in  my  room  and  wrote ;  I  must  here,  alas !  write  aga>"*"^ 
day  after  day,  unin,terruptedly  from  morning  till  evening, — ^when  a  peasant-i-^ 
comes  in  and  says,  that  on  the  terrace  was  a  lady  who  wished  to  speak  to  i:*:^^ 
I  thought — no,  I  know  no  one  whom  I  could  think  of !    So  I  took  hat  i»-^* 
stick  and  hastened  down.     There  stood,  high  on  horseback,  with  an  EngUi^^' 
woman,  an  American  (lady),  and  a  Frenchman — who  ?    Helene,  tho  golc51-^^ 
fox.     She  had  learnt  by  letter  from  Holthoff  that  I  was  at  Righi-Kaltbad,  ^^^^ 
had  at  once,  with  her  friends,  organised  a  party  for  the  Righi,  in  order  to  t^»-^^* 
me  up  at  the  cold  baths.    Naturally  I  started  at  once  with  them  for    '^^^ 
smnmit,  where  we  all  spent  the  night.    Unluckily,  the  Englishwoman's  c^^^'^vVi 
(who  lives  in  Berne)  is  recovering  from  scarlet  fever,  and  the  mother  could   X^^^ 
be  moved,  in  spite  of  the  most  frightful  weather,  to  stay  a  day  longer.    ^^^^^ 
Helene,  ill  and  suffering  from  her  chest,  had  (as  well  as  we  all)  in  the  i'^'^^^ 
fearful  mist  and  rain,  to  come  down  again  early  the  next  morning  at  ten. 
tho  cold  baths  wo  parted.    £ut  one  .courtesy  deserves  another,  and  I  have  p^ 
mised  Helene  to  be  in  Geneva  between  the  15th  and  25th  August. 

Further  on,  after  positively  declining  a  proposal  of  the  Coimtc^^^  * 
to  go  with  her  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Genoa,  and  suggesting  tb^*^ 
friend  Herr  Biistow  as  a  companion,  he  said  that  as  he  was  Mvi^S 
the  life  "not  of  a  dog,  but  of  three  dogs,"  he  had  written  to  Hele**^ 
to  propose  that  they  should  take  a  tour  of  a  few  days  together. 

Not  a  word  In  the  letter  speaks  of  an  engagement,  althongT^ 
Lassalle  evidently  meant  to  prepare  the  Countess's  mind  for  ca^^' 
That  he  had  only  told  part  of  the  truth  to  her  is  evident  firom  a  lett^^ 
of  Helene  von  D.  to  him,^  dated  the  very  day  after  the  meetings  *^ 

(1)  As  the  lady  is,  I  believo,  still  living,  I  shall  make  the  most  sparing  use  poflS^^^ 
of  her  letters,  which  are  given  at  fall  length  in  B.  Becker's  pamphlet.    Psjrchologfiol^.^ 
considered,  they  will  be  found  exceedingly  curious  by  those  who  can  oonsult  the  wff/^^ 
text,  as  will,  indeed,  be  most  of  the  other  correspondence  of  the  acton  oonoenifldi&t^ 
a£fair. 
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hich  she  declares  that  she  ''will  and  shall  be  his  wife."  She 
(knowledges,  indeed,  that,  as  he  has  told  her,  she  is  "  willless  as  a 
lild.  But  this  time,  friend  Satan,  the  child  will  show  you  that  it 
els  its  devilish  kinship,  that  your  demonic  neighbourhood  has  at 
st  worked  on  it,  that  nature  has  woke  out  of  her  sleep,  and  that  a 
op  of  your  Satanic  blood  has  rolled  into  her  veins,  giving  her 
rength  and  joy  to  live."  She  foresees  opposition  from  her  family, 
it  trusts  to  overcome  it;  if  they  are  inexorable,  "Egypt" — i.e., 
>pement — "  remains."  The  hardest  thing  will  be  for  her,  "  with 
Id  hand,  to  break  a  faithful  heart,  which  is  devoted  to  her  with 
ae  love,  with  crass  selfishness  to  annihilate  a  fair  youthful  dream, 
e  fulfilment  of  which  should  have  msdie  the  happiness,  the  life- 
Lppiness,  of  a  noble  man."  In  other  words,  Helene  von  D.  was 
ready  betrothed,  but  was  ready,  though  not  without  compunction, 

break  off  her  engagement. 

Lassalle  now  fancied  himself  thoroughly  in  love  ;  for  in  his  next 
tter  (July  28)  to  Countess  Hatzfeldt,  after  writing  at  length  to  her 
)Out  one  of  her  own  lawsuits,  he  breaks  out  into  raptures  about  the 
ianged  weather,  the  beauty  of  the  mountains.  "All  sorrows  are 
most,  as  it  were,  washed  away,  and  I  am  lusty  and  full  of  life,  as  if 
liad  not  for  a  moment,  let  alone  ten  days,  sat  here  in  heaviest  rain 
td  most  impenetrable  cold  mist.  Even  my  frightful  scribbling  for 
«  League, — yesterday  and  to-day  I  have  sent  to  Berlin  documents 
L^  letters  making  up  together  seventy-six  fine  written  pages "  (a 
iSmphlet,  in  the  shape  of  a  circular,  for  the  exclusion  of  a  secretary.) 
C  have  now  done  with,  and  breathe  freely  once  more."  He  then 
ses  his  correspondent  to  task  for  supposing  that  he  cannot  give  up 


^  Ah !  how  little  you  aro  aufait  with  mo  !  I  wish  for  nothing  better,  than 
^fte  quit  of  all  politics,  in  order  to  withdraw  into  science,  firiendship,  and 
I  am  weary  and  satiated  with  politics.  I  should  indeed  take  fire  for 
as  passionately  as  ever  if  events  became  serious,  or  if  I  had  the  power  or  saw 

^i^eans  to  conquer But  for  child's  play  I  am  too  old  and  too  great. 

.  .  It  was  on  this  account  that  I  was  most  unwilling  to  accept  the  Presidency. 

■aly  yielded  to  you Were  I  free  from  it,  now  would  bo  the  moment 

I  should  be  resolved  to  go  with  you  to  Naples." 

the  flattering  falsehood  of  the  last  passage,  however,  Lassalle 

*aself  can  hardly  have  expected  the  Countess  to  be  deceived,  for  a 

^"  lines  on — ^without  yet  telling  the  whole  truth — he  speaks  of 

^ring  received  a  "  most  serious  letter  "  from  Helene,  declares  that 

"  can  no  longer  draw  back,"  and  truly  knows  not  why  he 

*  The  woman  is  fair — ^by  her  individuality  she  is  the  only  woman  that  suits 
^  «nd  is  adapted  for  me,  the  only  one  whom  you  yourself  would  find  adapted. 
^  QwuU  then  over  the  Rubicon ;  it  leads  to  luck — ^for  you  also,  good  Countess, 

'  ^^ist  as  much  as  for  me The  old  strength  is  still  there,  the  old  luck 

'^^'^  alio ;  I  will  carry  everything  to  the  most  brilliant  end.'' 

ii2 
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Lassalle  saw  Holenc  on  the  29th  at  a  friend's  house  at  Wabe- 
near  Beme,  and  wrote  again  the  following  day  to  the  Coimt^^ss^ 
telling  her  of  Ilelene's  friendly  feelings  towards  her  : — 

**In  short,  this  cufant  du  f liable  (as  she  is  everywhere  called  in  Geneva)  1a.-^s 

real  inward  8}Tnpathy  for  you Her  only,  but  gigantic,  fault  is  she    li.^^ 

no  will!  not  even  the  trace  of  one Were  we  man  and  wife,  itwc^xxld 

perhaps  be  no  fault  at  all ;  for  I  have  will  enough  for  both,  and  she  woul^  t>G 
as  the  flute  in  the  hand  of  the  artist.  But  our  union  itself  will  therobjr  l>o 
greatly  hindered.  To-day  indeed  she  is  firmly  resolved ;  but  how  long  do<3^ 
such  a  state  last  against  assaults  in  a  being  without  a  will  ?** 

The  Countess  becamo  anxious.  She  wrote  to  Lassalle  that  2i_ia=* 
passion  for  Helene  could  not  be  serious,  since  he  was  already  desp^^-" 
rately  in  love  with  another.  Lassalle  replied  (August  2nd),  teUii 
her  that  all  advice  was  now  too  late, — the  thing  was  irrevocable 
It  was  no  small  luck  for  him,  at  thirty-nine  and  a  half,  to  have  foi 
a  wife  so  handsome  as  Ilelene,  so  suited  to  him,  who  loved  him 
much,  and  finally,  **  what  is  for  me  an  absolute  necessity,  who  yielc 
wholly  to  my  will."  His  fascination  over  Helene  was  indeed 
<5omplete  that  he  got  her  to  write  to  the  Countess,  as  his  "  adori] 
wife,"  begging  of  her  "  a  little  of  the  friendship  which  she  had  give 
to  him  in  so  rich  and  magnificent  a  measure." 

The  Countess  saw  it  was  too  late  to  stop  Lassalle.  But  si 
measured  with  shrewder  sense  the  difficulties  of  his  task;  wamc 
him  that  Helene' s  parents  distrusted  him,  that  he  must  not  attem] 
to  carry  the  thing  with  too  high  a  hand ;  told  him  even  that  wit 
women  he  had  "  no  reason  and  no  judgment."  His  reply  this 
was  petulant,  and  ended  with  a  threat. 

Meanwhile  Helene  had  returned  to  her  family  in  Geneva  (Augo- 
2nd),  and  had  opened  herself  to  her  mother,  asking  permission 
introduce  Lassalle.    Her  sister  was  just  then  betrothed  to  a  Count 
Frau  von   D.  declared   that   her   daughter   could   not    at   such 
time  ask  her  father  to  admit  into  the  family  a  man  of  Lassalle 
reputation, — the  objection  to  him  consisting,  however,  it  would 
not  in  his  political  views,  but  in  the  story  of  the  cassette.   And  indc 
Herr  von  D.,  when  spoken  to,  declared  that  Helene  should  be 
longer  his  daughter  if  she  married  Lassalle.      These  details  we 
given   (he  had  followed  her  to  Geneva)   in  a  letter  from  Helei 
herself,  in  tone  perfectly  heart-broken,  addressing  him  as  her  "  lo: 
and  god,"  speaking  of  herself  as  "  his  wife,  his  child,  his  adoriEr:::^^^, 
thing."     He  had  not  finished  reading  it  when  she  appeared  ^ — -^-^ 
(August  3rd).     We  have  two  accounts  of  this  interview :  one, 
the  writer  in  the  Gartenlauhe,  which  describes  several  of  Lassall* 
friends  as  having  been  present ;  the  other,  B.  Becker's,  which 
not  indicate  the  presence   of  any  third  party.      Whatever  woi 
Helene  may  or  may  not  have  used,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
step  she  took  indicated  the  highest  degree  of  self-abandonment 
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"esult,  however,  was  the  last  that  could  have  been   expected, — 
liossalle  took  Fraiilein  von  D.  back  to  her  mother. 

The  step  was  a  fatal  one.  In  the  course  of  the  same  day  he  was 
ought  out  by  Count  K.  and  by  a  Dr.  A.,  related  to  the  D.  family,  and 
equested  to  give  up  the  young  lady  and  leave  Geneva,  with  some 
[ireatening  intimations  as  to  the  use  which  might  be  made  against 
im  of  Herr  von  D.'s  diplomatic  position.  Two  letters  to  the  latter, 
>Uciting  an  interview,  remained  unanswered.  On  the  next  day 
'e  find  Lassalle  writing  to  Countess  von  Hatzfeldt,  as  "his 
est  and  only  friend,"  that  he  was  weeping  for  the  first  time  since 
fteen  years,  "  devoured  by  the  bite  of  conscience,*' — ^which  word, 
ae  narrator  observes  in  a  note,  was  not  understood  by  Lassalle  in  a 
B^eological  sense, — declaring  that  if  he  could  not  make  good  his 
erime,"  he  would  shave  his  head  and  become  a  monk ;  now  be- 
►^ching  his  correspondent  to  come  at  once,  now  begging  her  not  to 
>ane  yet ;  admitting  in  a  P.S.,  in  words  that  paint  the  man,  that 
hat  crushed  him  far  more,  perhaps,  than  the  loss  of  the  girl,  was 
own  doltishness."  He  wrote  also  to  a  friend  at  Zurich,  Colonel 
stow,  military  knight  of  Savoy,  a  former  brigadier  of  Garibaldi's, 
::J5eeching  him  to  come  instantly  if  he  had  but  a  spark  of  friend- 
ip  for  him,  since  "  he  who  had  helped  so  many,  for  the  first 
e  in  his  life  needed  others'  help."  But  in  spite  of  what  he  had 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last-quoted  letter  to  the  Countess,  he 
graphed  to  her  in  most  imperious  terms  {e.  g,  "  Suivez  mea 
res")  not  to  come. 

hings  were  indeed  looking  blacker  and  blacker.  On  the  4th  of 
^;ust.  Count  K.  and  Dr.  A .  called  on  Lassalle  again, — the  former 
a  few  words  in  Helene's  hand,  stating  that  what  her  cousin  was 
^^amissioned  to  say  was  fully  conformable  to  the  truth.  And  this 
,  that  she  gave  Lassalle  up ;  had  expressed  to  her  father  her  re- 
tance  over  the  past,  and  had  already  left  Geneva.  The  last  asser- 
(if  made)  was  not  exactly  true,  for  on  the  6th  August,  walking 
^^l  Riistow  (who  seems  from  henceforth  to  have  given  himself  up 
his  friend's  love  affair  with  strange  self-devotion),  he  met 
ene  in  a  carriage  with  another  lady,  going,  in  fact,  to  the  station, 
bowed  to  them,  but  they  had  not  the  sense  to  follow  her.  A 
^^«r  of  hers  of  the  same  date,  written  before  her  departure,  to- 
•^  friend,  Madame  Arson,  of  Wabem,  shows  that  while  still 
^^^hed  to  her  "  beloved  eagle  "  {mon  aigle  aimd),  she  had  yet  given 
^^  up.  There  was  "  no  more  consolation "  for  her  ;  she  was 
^>etched  and  broken,  but  quite  resigned."  And  indeed  on  the  9th 
'^  wrote  from  Bex  to  Holthofi*,  at  Berlin,  recalling  all  that  she  had 
'^^^  told  him  as  to  her  relation  to  Lassalle.  Meanwhile  her  parents 
*^  very  wisely  sent  to  Berlin  for  her  affianced,  the  young  Walla- 
l^ian  Count  J.  von  R. 
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Blinded,  however,  by  liis  own  vanity,  Lassalle  could  not  belie 
that  a  girl  whom  he  had  himself  pronounced  not  to  have  "tl 
trace"  of  a  will, — after  he  had  persuaded,  her  to  play  false 
another, — could  play  false  to  himself.  He  declared  she  must 
under  coercion ;  set  spies  on  her  father's  house ;  tried  to  bribe  1 
servants ;  lavished  gold  right  and  left.  But  a  maid,  to  whom  ! 
had  given  180  francs  to  deliver  a  letter  to  Helene,  sold  it  in  tu 
for  20  to  her  master,  and  Herr  von  D.  applied  to  the  police  i 
protection,  and  solicited  Lassalle's  expulsion  as  an  ^'  agent  prot 
cateuTy*  and  "  a  tool  of  Bismarck's/' 

Lassalle's  love-letters,  of  which  B.  Becker  gives  several,  are  t 
strangest  ever  written.  He  had  taken  into  his  head  that  Hele 
must  have  been  influenced  by  being  told  (which  woidd  itself  ha 
been  a  mistake),  that  as  a  Bavarian  she  was  still  an  infant  t 
twenty-five,  and  half  of  each  letter  is  devoted  to  enlightening  her 
to  her  legal  position,  as  being  now  imder  the  Swiss  law,  which  fix 
the  majority  at  twenty-one,  and  as  to  the  legal  bearings  of  the  coc 
cion  exercised  over  her.  The  other  half  consists  of  the  most  solen 
adjurations  as  to  her  duties  towards  himself :  **  Thou  hast  no  rig 
to  break  all  the  assurances  which  we  had  given  so  firmly  to  eat 
other.  Thou  hast  no  right  to  repay  the  excess  of  respect  ai 
delicacy  with  which  I  gave  thee  back  to  thy  mother,  in  a  way  i 
fearfully  ungrateful,  so  shameful.  Thou  hast  no  right  to  compromi) 
me,"  Ac.  &c.  Yet  the  same  letter  (August  7th)  which  contaii 
these  strange  appeals  ends  with  the  words :  "  Since  Wednesdi 
night  [».  €.  the  night  of  her  coming  to  him]  I  love  thee  to  il 
point  of  madness," — as  if  he  had  never  loved  her  before !  So  liti 
consciousness  had  he  of  the  ofiensiveness  of  such  an  avowal,  thi 
three  days  later  (August  10th),  in  a  letter  which  simply  copies  muc 
of  the  former,  he  states  still  more  expressly :  "  In  the  night 
Wednesday  to  Thursday  for  the  first  time  is  my  love  to  thee  cod 
to  self-consciousness,  as  by  a  revelation."  Still,  in  a  third,  1 
declares  that  his  love  for  her  ''  surpasses  all  that  poetry  and  sag 
have  ever  sung  of  love  !  " 

His  special  aim  was  to  obtain  a  personal  interview  with  Helen 
Having  in  vain  tried  to  do  so  through  her  family,  he  thought 
reach  his  end  by  a  roundabout  way.  Leaving  Riistow  with  a  pow 
of  attorney  in  Geneva,  whilst  two  other  friends  were  commission' 
to  track  out  Helene,  he  proceeded  to  Munich  in  order  to  obtain  ti 
interference  in  his  favour  of  Herr  D.'s  superior,  the  Bavarii 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He  took  Carlsruhe  by  the  way,  ai 
there  met  the  Countess ;  and  here  occurs  a  truly  comical  incide 
in  what  was  already  assuming  quasi-tragical  proportioujS. 

Lassalle,  as  has  been  said  already,  had  no  kind  of  religious  prii 
ciples  whatsoever.     He  had  engaged  himself  to  Helene  without  evi 
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ring  to  know  if  she  had  any,  but  fancied  her  a  Roman  Catholic. 
i  now  took  it  into  his  head  that  if  he  could  but  obtain  the  inter- 
ation  of  the  Church,  it  might  facilitate  his  suit.     Now,  the  Bishop 

Mainz,  Baron  Ketteler,  had  this  very  year  published  a  work 
titled  "The  Labour  Question  and  Christianity"  {Die  Arheiter- 
\ge  ui\d  das  Christenfhum),  strongly  attacking  the  political 
>nomy  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  whilst  dissenting  from  Las- 
le's  proposals,  endorsing  many  of  his  criticisms ;  and  Lassalle,  in 
I  Ronsdorf  speech,  had  dwelt  with  great  satisfaction  on  this 
timony  of  a  prince  of  the  Church,  "  who  on  the  Rhine  passes 
Qost  for  a  saint."  Countess  Hatzfeldt  was  herself  nominally  a 
(man  Catholic,  and  her  high  rank  gave  her  access  to  one  who 
Longed  himself  to  the  nobility.  Lassalle  commissioned  her  to 
I  the  Bishop  on  his  behalf,  and  a  letter  of  hers,  of  August  16, 
scribes  the  interview.    The  Countess  had  now,  by  her  own  account 

least,  thrown  herself  heartily  into  Lassalle's  plans,  though 
spairing  as  to  their  success,  and  spoke  amid  floods  of  tears.  The 
shop  was  courteous,  complimentary,  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of 
issalle's  social  work ;  could  he  do  anything  for  a  man  "  so  indis- 
nsable  to  the  common  cause,"  he  gladly  would.  Lassalle's 
nduct  towards  the  young  lady  had  certainly  been  highly  honour- 
le.  Were  she  of  her  own  accord  to  throw  herself  upon  the 
lurch  for  protection,  intervention  might  be  possible.  But  how  to 
fcervene  for  Lassalle,  who  was  not  a  Catholic  f/et  ?  In  short,  the 
nintess  was,  with  the  fairest  words,  dismissed,  and  a  few  days 
ter  Lassalle  learned  that  Helene  was  a  Protestant!  Yet  it  is 
laracteristic  of  the  man,  that  the  Bishop's  piously  subtle  hint,  that 
5  was  **not  yet  a  Catholic,"  seems  to  have  suggested  to  him  the 
.ea  that  both  he  and  Helene  should  become  such ! 

Lassalle  had  better  success  with  Baron  von  Schrenk,  the  Bavarian 
oreign  Minister,  and  held  a  two  hours'  conversation  with  him,  at 
le  end  of  which  he  seems  by  his  rhetoric  to  have  so  far  persuaded 
le  diplomat,  that  the  latter  declared  he  would  not,  imder  the  circum- 
ances,  have  refused  his  own  daughter  to  Lassalle.  The  Baron 
id,  however,  the  prudence  to  sleep  over  the  matter,  and  eventually 
infined  himself  to  sending  back  with  Lassalle  to  Geneva  an  advo- 
ite  named  Hanle,  bearing  a  letter  to  Herr  von  D.,  in  which  the 
linister  stated  that  Herr  Hanle  was  commissioned,  if  possible,  to 
jttle  the  affair  d  raimahle,  or,  if  this  could  npt  be,  then  he  requested 
lat  Helene  should  be  produced  before  Lassalle,  in  presence  of  a 
otary,  in  order  that,  after  such  communications  as  he  might  have 
)  make  to  her,  she  might  freely  declare  her  will  as  to  marrying  him 
r  not. 

Like  a  false  light  to  drive  him  to  shipwreck,  Lassalle  just  now 
lagust  17th)  received  from  Madame  Arson  Helene's  before-referred 
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to  letter  of  August  6th,  with  one  of  the  previous  day,  in  a  simili 
spirit,  both  tending  to  persuade  him  that  she  retained  her  love  for  hin 
He  wrote  to  her  now  another  letter  (August  19th),  in  the  san 
strain  as  the  former  one,  entreating  her  to  leave  her  father's  hous 
and  go  to  Italy  with  him,  where,  in  five  days,  they  should  both  I 
baptized  Catholics,  and  married  by  the  first  good  priest ! '  S 
would  move  heaven  and  hell  to  obtain  her.  He  had  ''  a  giant 
powers,"  and  ''  would  multiply  them  a  thousandfold  to  win  her. 
Were  she  to  perjure  herself,  "  human  nature  would  be  dishonourei 
one  must  despair  of  all  truth,  all  faith ;  all  that  existed  would  be 
lie/'  But  Riistow's  telegrams,  meanwhile,  were  of  the  gloomies 
and  spoke  of  a  *'  bad  letter "  from  Helene.  Lassalle  wrote  to  hh 
(August  19th)  in  still  wilder  terms : — "  If  this  woman  leaves  m< 
for  whom  I  suffer  such  nameless  martyrdom,  all  that  bears  the  nam 
of  man  is  put  to  shame !  To  tear  asunder  thus  a  rock  of  a  heart  lik 
mine,  so  loving,  so  truly  steadfast !  "  Still,  dark  visions  began  f 
cross  his  mind  of  the  possibility  of  Helene's  still  saying  "  no  "  t 
him  in  the  presence  of  a  notary — ^a  "  fearful  piece  of  ridicule."  An* 
he  turned  himself  at  last  now  in  the  most  imploring  tones  to  th 
Countess,  beseeching  her  to  see  Helene  before  the  interview,  in 
fluence  her  in  his  favour,  and  bring  to  bear  on  Helene  all  her  ^*  wHa 
eloquence  ....   On  your  tongue.  Countess,  hangs  my  existence.'* 

Meanwhile  Riistow's  letters  were  worse  than  his  despatchec 
He  wrote  on  the  18th  that  he  had  seen  Herr  von  D.,  who  hm 
positively  refused,  under  any  circumstances,  to  give  his  daughte 
to  Lassalle,  as  his  honour  was  pledged  to  fulfil  the  engagement  wit! 
R.,  unless  the  latter  should  withdraw  from  it  of  his  own  accord 
By  Riistow's  request  Helene  was  sent  for,  and  after  first  giving  hiu 
the  "very  bad"  letter  of  which  he  had  telegraphed, — a  not 
addressed  to  Lassalle  in  terms  of  distant  politeness,  informing  hin 
that  she  was  reconciled  to  her  "affianced  bridegroom,  J.  voi 
R.,  had  "won  back  his  love  and  forgiveness,"  and  was  "firmlj 
resolved"  to  devote  to  him  "eternal  love  and  faithfulness," — ^re 
ceived  from  him  one  of  Lassalle's  letters,  on  which  he  laid  moe 
stress,  that  of  August  10th.  She  withdrew  to  peruse  it,  leavinf 
Riistow  with  her  father,  came  back  in  half  an  hour,  and  bade  him 
without  the  slightest  sign  of  emotion,  tell  "  Herr  LassaUe "  tha 
she  had  read  his  letter,  but  that  all  was  exactly  as  she  had  writtei 
in  the  note  just  delivered. 

On  receipt  of  Riistow's  telegram,  announcing  the  ill  result  of  thi 
interview,  Lassalle  had  written  two  letters  (August  20th) :  one  t» 
Riistow,  bewailing  Helene's  treachery,  and  in  terms  which  beoom* 
ludicrous  when  we  think  of  his  own  character,  exclaiming  :  "  Hav 


(1)  Father  Pantaleone,  Qaribaldrs  chaplain,  was,  it  is  said,  the  pcffwm  intended;  hm 
this  seems  to  me  little  likely. 
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I  deserved  this,  the  truest  heart  on  this  earth  ?"  the  other,  which, 
ho^wever,  was  never  delivered  to  Helene  herself,  declaring  that  if  he 
could  not  overcome  her  treachery,  his  "  curse "  would  pursue  her 
till  her  grave^"  the  curse  of  the  truest  of  hearts,  broken  by  her  in 
sport."  But  the  next  day  we  find  this  broken-hearted  man — ^if  we 
dare  to  guess  the  meaning  of  certain  blanks  left  by  B.  Becker  in  the 
letters  which  he  transcribes,  as  relating  to  something  "not  in 
larmony  with  the  customary  views  of  pure  love,  besides  that  on 
acc5ount  of  the  laws  as  to  the  press,  it  is  not  printable  " — authorising 
tKo  carrying  out  of  the  most  infamous  proposal  ever  made  to,  still  less 
accepted  by,  a  suitor.^  At  any  rate,  from  this  time  the  plan  of  the 
two  confederates  was  to  carry  off  Helene  anyhow,  if  possible  on  the 
occasion  of  the  personal  interview  which  Lassalle  still  insisted  on. 

lut   everything   went    wrong.      The    intervention    of   Countess 

Satzfeldt,  against  whom  the  D.  family  were  strongly  prejudiced, 

produced  a  really  grotesque  incident.     Playing  the  card  on  her  own 

account,  which  Lassalle  hsid  at  last  placed  in  her  hand,  she  wrote  to 

ene,  asking  her  to  call  on  her,  telling  her  that  it  was  still  more 

her  interest  than  in  that  of  Lassalle  that  her  relation  with  him 

should  be  chsed  **  in  the  most  respectable  manner  possible,"  and  that 

tlirough  her  alone  (the  Countess)  this  might,  perhaps,  still  be  done. 

The  servant  who  took  the  letter  brought  back  a  mere  acknowledg- 

Bient  in  six  words  of  French — '^Eegu  la   lettre.     Helem  de  D." 

before  a  somewhat  fuller  reply  came  from  Helene,  referring  to  her 

««t  note  to  Lassalle  in  proof  that  all  was   ended,  the   Countess, 

'^fang  the  first  acknowledgment  as  an  insult,  sent  for  Riistow,  and 

**>^d  tears  of  rage  constituted  him  her  champion.     The  Colonel 

W  I  need  hardly  say  I  should  be  most  glad,  for  tho  sake  even  of  Lassalle' s  own 
?f***<»y,  and  still  more  for  that  of  Colonel  Riistow,  as  a  former  comrade  and,  it  is  said, 
t**"^  of  Qaribaldi,  to  put  a  less  revolting  construction  on  the  passages  and  omissions 
^  ^I^estioa.    Here  they  are  in  the  original : — 

^ttstow  to  Lassalle,  Aug.  18  ("  Enthiillungen,"  p.  92):— "Es  wird  Dir  Nichts 
'^**^®''e8  ahrig  bleiben,  als  dass  du  suchst,  noch  cinmal  mit  Helenen  zusammenzukom- 
?^  Hud  dazm—unbarmherzig  Deine  *  Sacho '  as  Sache  behandelst.  Das  ist  das  einzige. 
'^vn.  Bindruck  Ton  heute  ist  der,  das  ich  mir  gar  kein  Gewissen  daraus  machen  wiirde, 
^•^  die  Gelegenheit  sich  bote,  auf  Dein  kottto  ebenso  zu  verfahren.'* 
jj^  'Whidi  B.  Becker  notes : — "  Siehe  oben  die  Ermachtigung  Lassalle's  im  Briefe  an 
T^*^*Wvom21  August  (5  Kapitel),  die  wir  durch  eine  mit  Gedankenstrichen  bezeichneto 
5|^«tniig  angedeutet  haben.** 

^o  panago  raferred  to  of  Lassalle's  letter  to  Riistow  of  the  2l8t  (**  Enthiillungen,** 
T^)  ^uns  as  follows : — "  Ich  approbire  Alles,  wenn  es  nur  sicher  hilft.  Entfiihrung : 
^*  ^*i«t,  mit  Gewalt.  Ja  selbst,  doss  Du.  .  .  .  Jcdes  Mittel,  das  sicher  hilft,  ist  mir 
^J^  ^lur  recht,  sondem  auch  absolut  gleich." 

l?ii»^  B.  Becker's  previous  comment  on  the  letter,  partly  translated  above  ("  Enthiil- 

,"  p.  85)18:— "An  Eustow  sandte  Lassalle  noch  einen  Brief  ab,  aus  dessen 

wir  eine  Stelle  auslassen,  durch  die  Riistow,  um  in  Lassalle' s  Namcn  von 

tentz  zn  ergreifen,  zu  Etwas  ermachtigt  wird,  das  nicht  mit  den  gewohnlichen 

^ten  Tcm  xeinerLiebe  im  Einklange  stcht,  ausserdem  auch  wegen  des  Pressgesetzes 

dmrkfahig  kL" 
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straightway  fired  off  at  Herr  D.  a  most  offensive  letter.  Herr  D, 
replied  by  first  placing  himself  at  Colonel  Rustow's  disposal,  thei 
explaining  the  circumstances  under  which,  before  answering  th< 
Countess's  note,  his  daughter  had  thought  it  right  to  acknowledge 
it,  but  refusing  on  behalf  of  his  wife  and  daughter  to  have  ^nythinj 
to  say  to  her.  Rustow,  in  very  uncourteous  terms,  let  the  matte: 
drop  (August  24th). 

Ijassalle  now  returned  from  Munich  to  Geneva,  with  Dr.  Hanle 
and  applied,  in  imexceptionable  terms,  to  Herr  von  D.  for  an  inter 
view.  It  was  granted,  and  lasted  several  hours.  Lassalle  insistec 
that  coercion  or  violence  had  been  exercised  on  Helene.  The  fathei 
denied  both  positively,  and  a  woman-cook,  named  by  Lassalle  as  thi 
source  of  the  reports  of  violence,  denied  this  equally.  Herr  vol 
D.  refused  Lassalle's  truly  extravagant  request  that  he  might  hav^ 
a  fortnight  to  visit  her  unhindered ;  but  agreed  that,  if  she  woulj 
herself  consent,  Lassalle  might  speak  with  her  alone,  or  in  tt 
presence  of  some  third  person,  who  should  not  hinder  the  freedo:^ 
of  their  conversation,  for  two  hours  at  least  before  the  propoe^ 
notarial  interview.  The  young  lady  was  accordingly  requested 
to  do  by  Riistow  and  Hanle,  who  drew  up  a  formal  minute  of  t= 
conversation  (August  26th) .  TVere  it  not  for  its  tragical  sequel,  t;:: 
effect  of  this  quasi-judicial  winding-up  of  a  love-affair  would  be  tt: 
of  broad  farce.  Helene  appeared  to  them  **  perfectly  free  mentally 
and  "  showed  rather  cold  scorn  and  conventional  cheerfulness  t: 
even  the  trace  of  any  soul-struggle  undergone  or  proceeding." 
told  of  what  Lassalle  asked,  she  replied — "Why?  I  know  what 
wants;  I  am  sick  of  the  thing."  She  was  reminded  of  her  oaL^ 
**  Oaths!  I  didn't  swear;"  of  her  acts:  "True,  but  that  was 
in  the  first  moment."  Riistow  told  her  she  seemed  afraid  of 
conversation :  she  denied  it,  but  said  it  would  be  "  quite  usel 
Hanle  observed  (a  delicious  naivcti)  that  although  Lassalle  had 
for  two  hours'  talk,  if  ho  found  her  in  this  mind  he  would  him-^ 
break  it  off.  She  smiled,  and  said,  "  Lassalle  speaks  willingly  ^> 
much;  the  two  hours  would  scarcely  be  enough."  Riistow  reg^^ 
sented  to  her  that  she  herself  admitted  having  deeply  wrong 
Lassalle,  and  that  she  therefore  owed  him  a  reparation.  "To  ^ 
vanity?"  she  again  said  with  a  smile;  and  she  ended  by  tell-*^ 
Hanle  that  she  would  give  him  her  reply  in  writing. 

But  Lassalle  did  not  wait  for  it.  On  receiving  Riistow  ^ 
Hanle's  minute  he  flew  into  the  most  violent  rage,  "  ran  aboutr 
the  room  like  a  wounded  tiger,  tore  out  his  hair  with  both  hani* 
declaring  he  must  be  revenged.  Hanle  at  once  hastily  decamjF* 
writing  to  Herr  von  D.  that  both  his  daughter's  note  and  any  furt^ 
official  action  in  the  matter  would  henceforth  be  superfluous.  Lass^ 
sent  off  a  note  to  Herr  von  D.,  speaking  in  disgraceful  terim^ 
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his  daughter  as  an  abandoned ,  whom  he  could  no  longer  think 

o£    dishonouring  himself  by  marrying,  and  challenging  him  to  give 

sa'tisfaction  to  him  for  all  the  insults  which  he  had  received  from 

him.    He  sent  another  note,  with  extracts  of  the  most  offensiye 

passages  of  the  former,  to  Count  yon  H.     (Be  it  remembered  that  he 

had  been  hitherto  a  hot  opponent  of  duelling).    The  young  man  took 

up    the  challenge.    The  duel  took  place  with  pistols,  on  the  28th  of 

AT&g:iist,  1864,  near  Carrouge,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Geneva,  at  about 

half-past  seven  in  the  morning.     Count  von  B.  fired  first,  Lassalle 

imxnediately  afterwards,  but  only  to  fall,  shot  through  the  bowels. 

Tlie  best  doctors  were  called  in,  but  could  do  nothing.     His  suflfer- 

in^  were  dreadful,  and  2  J  grains  of  morphia  in  three  hours  gave 

no    relief.     On  the  29th  he  re-executed  his  will.      From  the  29th 

to    the  30th  he  still  recognised  his  friends.     He  could  not  bear  the 

Countess  to  be  away,  and  must  have  her  hand  in  his  as  he  lay.     He 

died  on  the  31st. 

Bad  the  circumstances  of  Lassalle's  death  been  accurately  known 
from  the  first,  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  the  utter  selfishness  of 
his  last  intrigue  would  not  have  greatly  impaired  his  influence.  But 
tliey  were  designedly  kept  secret.  Upwards  of  four  thousand  persons 
were  present  at  the  funeral  ceremonies  at  Geneva,  distinguished 
"  Reds''  of  many  nations  delivering  orations.  The  body  itself,  em- 
balmed, was  carried  away  by  Coimtess  Hatzfeldt  to  Germany,  who 
had  foneral  processions  organised  at  the  various  stopping-places,  and 
uitcnded  to  have  the  body  itself  buried  at  Berlin.  But  at  Cologne 
two  Prussian  police  officers,  in  the  name  of  the  family  of  the  deceased, 
took  possession  of  it,  in  spite  of  the  vehement  protests  of  the  Countess, 
andfimder  police  charge,  it  was  thereupon  conveyed  to  Berlin,  thence 
to  Breslau,  and  there  buried,  without  any  ceremony,  in  the  presence 
<>f  a  large  police  force,  within  the  parish  cemetery,  where  it  lies  now 
wneath  a  monument  inscribed  with  an  epitaph  from  the  pen  of 
Professor  Bockh.  Meanwhile  a  codicil  to  Lassalle's  will  had  recom- 
mended the  "Labour  League"  to  elect  B.  Becker  as  his  successor 
m  the  Presidency,  which  was  done  accordingly.  And  to  prevent 
'-•••Salle's  death  from  breaking  up  the  party — it  is  B.  Becker's  own 
•^^count — he  instituted  commemoration  services  {todfenfeicrn)  in 
^^••salle's  honour,  in  order  to  kindle  a  sham  religious  fanaticism. 
^«  alternative  was,  he  tells  us,  to  let  the  whole  results  of  the  agita- 
"On  fail,  or  to  save  them  "  by  transferring  it  to  the  domain  of  faith." 
father  enUghtened  men  of  the  party  shared  his  view.  At  Hagen  a 
^P®*4er  at  one  of  these  commemorations  openly  told  his  audience 
•'^t  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  being  accustomed  from  their  youth 
^  to  « idol-worship,"  the  Social-Democratic  party  itself  needs  for  a 
such  a  bond  of  union.  The  pious  fraud  took.  At  several  of 
celebrations  words  were  heard,  says  B.  Becker,  which  "  very 
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strongly  reminded  one  of  the  Christian  myth  of  the  crucifixion  and 
resurrection  of  the  Saviour."  At  Dresden  a  cigar-maker  named 
Richter  thus  appealed  to  his  audience : — **  Lassalle  came  down  from 
the  highest  height  of  knowledge ;  for  us  he  endured  hardship,  scorn, 
and  calimmy ;  and  would  you  hesitate  to  join  our  agitation  for  the 
salvation  of  yourselves  and  of  your  children?"  In  Augsburg  the 
author  of  the  Lassalle  oration  spoke  of  "  the  salvation  of  the  people 
having  been  destined  to  a  man  of  the  seed  of  Judah/*  In  Bremea 
another  reminded  his  audience  that  Heinrich  Heine  had  recognised 
in  Lassalle  at  nineteen  "  the  Messiah  of  the  century."  In  prose  and 
verse  Ferdinand  Lassalle  continues  to  be  exalted.  He  is  the  "mighty 
Titan"  who  "never  dies,"  who  "frees  us  from  darkness  and  error, 
who  has  brought  light  into  the  wilderness  of  our  times."  His  words 
proclaim  as  though  from  heaven — "  Death  never  destroys  my  king- 
dom, so  long  as  the  earth  revolves."  When  once  the  hour  strikes, 
"  then  rises  from  the  grave  his  mighty  spirit,  and  bears  victorioufl  the 
free  banner  before  us."  Along  the  Rhine,  we  are  assured,  many  a 
worker  will  not  yet  believe  that  Lassalle  is  dead,  but  only  that  he 
has  withdrawn  himself  for  a  time,  "  to  return  again  in  new  glory, 
and,  after  the  manner  of  the  Son  of  man,  at  the  last  day  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead."  For,  indeed,  as  B.  Becker  drily  remarks,  many 
working  men  "  believed  that  Lassalle  had  died  for  them."  And  it  ^ 
in  order  to  break  up  a  "religious  form"  no  longer  suited  to  A® 
growth  of  the  Social- Democratic  party  that  the  former  professes  to 
have  written  his  "  Revelations." 

I   have   no   quarrel  with   either  half,  nor  yet  with  the  wboV«> 
of  the  designation  "Social-Democrat,"^     I  fully  believe  that    ^^ 
Social-Democratic   party  in  Germany   contains  many   sincere    ^^ 
earnest  men.     But  it  is  surely  a  terrible  curse  to  a  party  or  a  ^**^ 
when  it  has  no  better  hero,  still  more  Messiah,  than  a  Ferdia^^ 
Lassalle — a  man,  to  use  the  words  of  a  German  friend,  "  one  of  ^** 
cleverest  and  most  interesting  you  can  well  imagine,  but  putrid  ■^ 
the  core  in  selfish  ambition  and  rouedom."     The   history  of  ^^ 
Social-Democratic  party  since  his  death  is  a  sickening  one.     It  h^^ 
split  into  several  fractions,  the  most  important  of  them  led  by  a  maJ^ 
of  learning  and  noble  birth — ^Dr.  Schweizer,  otherwise  Baron  TOtf- 
Schweizer^-of  whom  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  has  been  twice 
sentenced  for  infamous  oflfences,  which,  indeed,  the  law  of  Germany 
seems  to  treat  with  singular  mildness,  since  we  only  hear  of  a  fort- 
night's imprisonment  as  the  penalty  inflicted  for  them.  Yet,  although 

(1)  Which  term  must  not  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  "  Socialist."  Lassalle  nerver 
called  himself  a  Socialist,  but  always  claimed  to  be  a  strict  political  economist ;  and 
though,  for  instance,  differing  from  Kicardo,  speaks  of  him  as  an  adversary  to  whom  he 
would  stand  "  hat  in  hand."  Like  his  teacher,  Karl  Marx,  he  seldom  misses  an  oppor^ 
tunity  of  slighting  Proudhon,  with  whom,  as  before  observed,  ho  has  neverthele« 
many  analogies  and  points  of  contact. 
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various  fractions  are  at  daggers-drawn  with  each  other — ^although 
establishment  of  direct  tmiversal  suffrage  has  had  by  no  means 
effect  which  Lassalle  predicted  in  handing  the  State  over  to  the 
Idngdass — still  Dr.  Schweizer  and  other  leading  Social-Democrats 
Q  the  Parliament.  Count  Bismarck  has  more  than  once  coquetted 
i  the  party,  several  of  its  chiefs  are  strongly  suspected  to  be  in 
pay ;  and  the  sixty  thousand  professed  Lassallians  give  no  idea  of 
extent  of  sway  of  the  views  which  Lassalle  sought  to  propagate, 

which  are  held  for  gospel  truth  by  too  many  honest  working 
I.  In  the  large  manufacturing  towns  it  is  difficult  for  any  but  a 
ial-Democrat  to  obtain  a  hearing  on  questions  intimately  affecting 
interests  of  the  class.  In  Austria  the  Social-Democratic  party  is 
but  predominant.  Lassallian  principles  are  spreading  from  the 
man  race  to  the  Latin ;  they  have  been  introduced  amongst  our- 
es,  chiefly  through  the  agency  of  the  man  to  whom  indeed  they 
in  great  measure  be  traced,  Dr.  Karl  Marx.  But  our  sturdy 
^lish  habits  of  self-help  will  probably  in  the  main  hinder  them 
1  doing  much  mischief.  In  the  face  of  our  great  amalgamated 
e  societies,  even  more  than  of  our  great  co-operative  stores,  it 
anes  a  joke  to  tell  our  working  men  that  they  can  do  nothing  to 

themselves,  and  must  wait  for  State  aid.  Nor  has  England 
red  so  far  away  from  all  sense  of  right  and  wrong  as  to  be  per- 
1  to  fall  down  and  worship  Messiah  Lassalle. 

J.  M.  LuDix)w. 


SIR  G.  C.  LEWIS  AND  LONGEVITY. 

The  late  Sir  G.  Comewall  Lewis,  after  waging  war  on  Early  Boman 
history,  on  the  interpretation  of  hieroglyphics,  on  Phoenician  Toyage« 
of  discovery,  and  apparently  on  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race, 
at  length  announced  the  opinion  (shared,  it  is  said,  by  one  of  the 
most  eminent  physicians  now  living)  that  no  one,  or  hardly  any  one, 
ever  reaches  the  age  of  100.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  preface  the 
following  remarks  on  Longevity  with  a  few  words  as  to  the  reasons 
which  led  this  great  thinker  to  accept  the  general  proposition,  and  as 
to  how  far  he  came  to  admit  the  existence  of  exceptions.  His 
researches  concerning  this  matter  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  last 
few  months  of  his  life  ;  hence  his  opinions  were  still  in  their  growth, 
and  had  not  yet  acquired  the  fixity  of  time.  Their  latest  pbac, 
therefore,  even  if  there  is  little  to  be  said  about  it,  has  a  special 
value  as  compared  with  any  earlier  phases ;  and  perhaps  a  brief 
notice  of  a  conversation  with  him,  that  occurred  a  day  or  two  before 
he  left  London  for  the  last  time,  may  have  at  any  rate  a  biographical 
interest. 

It  may  conduce  to  clearness,  if  we  begin  by  stating  the  gronnd/s 
of  the  anti-centenarian  theory,  repeating  those  grounds  substantially 
as  Sir  G.  Lewis  expressed  them,  but  throwing  them  into  a  fuUer  and 
more  connected  form  than  a  mere  report  of  the  conversation  would 
allow.     That  theory,  as  we  need  scarcely  explain,  rests  in  the  mw^ 
on  the  fact  that  the  alleged  instances  of  extreme  age  seem,  like  gh<** 
stories,  to  fly  the  light.     They  occur  chiefly  among  the  lower  classes, 
where  it  is  not  always  easy  to  examine  them.     Such  an  examination 
may  indeed  in  some  instances  be  made  by  a  reference  to  the  register; 
but  imfortunately  at  the  time  when  persons  now  very  old  were  ui 
their  infancy,  nay,  at  all  times  previous  to  the  year  1837,  the  reff^ 
tration  was  on  a  most  unsatisfactory  footing.     Although  the  Act» 
that  was  in  operation  before  that  year,  professed  in  its  title  to  f^ 
vide  registers  of  birth  as  well  as  baptism,  it  really  contempla*®^ 
registers  of  baptism  only — that  is,  of  baptism  according  to  the  rite* 
of  the  Established  Church.     Thus,  even  respecting  Churchmen  ^ 
great  or  of  middle  age,  our  information  is  insufficient ;  respecti^B 
Catholics  and  Dissenters,  it  is  zero.     Further,  the  testimony  of  regi^ 
tration  must  in  some  cases  be  received  with  caution ;  not  so  m^^ 
through  any  risk  of  the  registers  having  been  tampered  with,  ^ 
through  the  occasional  difficulty  of  identifying  the  persons,  especial^' 
if  the  district  be  populous  and  the  name  common.      In  inqnir^ 
respecting  persons  in  a  better  condition  of  life^  the  obstacles  are  1< 
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ovs.     Such  persons  hare  generally  been  baptized  very  shortly 
X*  their  birth,  and  can  often  tell  in  what  parish ;  there  is  less  chance 
confusion  as  to  their  identity,  in  proportion  as  they  are  more 
\y  to  have  either  an  uncommon  somame,  an  uncommon  Christian 
3.e,  or  a  plurality  of  Christian  names  ;  they  can,  not  imfrequentlyy 
*esl  to  documentary  evidence,  such  as  that  of  letters  and  deeds ; 
.,  if  they  confirm  the  assertions  by  repeating  their  early  recoUec- 
\By  it  is  perhaps  fair  to  give  them  credit  for  that  comparative  dis- 
lination  to  lying  which  is  attributed  to  the  higher  classes,  even 
Mr.  Mill.     With  regard  to  persons  who  belong  to  what,  for  want 
a   better  name,  we  must  call  the  aristocratic  classes,  the  means  of 
rification  are  yet  more  accessible.     These  persons  have  often  a  large 
rrespondence ;  not  a  few  of  their  letters  may  have  been  kept ;  and 
eir  whole  life  is,  in  a  sense,  before  the  world  ;  in  many  cases,  too, 
ere  is  a  short  cut  to  the  information  required,  through  the  Peerage 
r  Baronetage.     It  might,  therefore,  be  expected  that  the  fact  of 
dreme  longevity  would  be  most  readily  established  by  instances 
larived  from  the  middle,  and  especially  from  the  higher,  classes. 
Jut  it  is  certainly  singular  that,  in  the  middle  and  higher  classes, 
BBtances  of  this  sort   seem  determined  not  to  present  themselves. 
Chere  are  doubtless  occasions  on  which,  from  all  classes  alike,  cases 
inay  seem  to  be  adduced  of  undoubted  authenticity,  as  they  are  said 
to  be  proved  by  an  examination  of  the  register.     But,  in  fact,  the 
fcgiater  in  question  is  often  found  to  be  the  register,  not  of  birth  or 
btptism,  but  of  death,  and  merely  to  contain  the  record  of  ago  which 
18  derived  from  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  and  which  will  probably 
""Mie  its  way  unquestioned  on  to  the  tombstone.     To  such  a  record 
Sir  Gkorge  attached  but  little  value.     For  experience  has  shown  that 
statements  as  to  the  great  antiquity  of  certain  individuals  are  made 
^&  the  same  reckless  audacity  as  statements  respecting  the  great 
ttitiquity  of  historic  families  ;  and  we  might,  in  the  phraseology  of 
*  certain  school  of  thinkers,  have  inferred  that  this  would  be  so,  for 
■^ftsons  which,  if  not  antecedent  to  such  experience,  are  in  a  certain 
s^Jise  independent  of  it.     Men  of  extreme  age  have  their  full  share 
rf  the  appetite  for  the  marvellous ;  they  have  mostly,  to  a  great 
^*tent,  lost  their  memories,  and  their  contemporaries,  who  might 
We  corrected  them,  have  either  lost  their  memories  also,  or  more 
P'obably  have  passed  away  ;  and,  above  all,  the  natural  temptation 
w  yerj  old  men  is  not  to  imderstate,  but  to  exaggerate  their  age,  as 
ttty  find  that  they  can  thus  furnish  a  better  excuse  for  their  growing 
™niutie8  and  defects ;  and  that,  like  old  misers  who  never  give  up 
*^*rfing,  they  can  by  this  means  attract  an  interest  at  a  time  of  life 
*««tt  in  general  to  attract  interest  is  not  easy. 

•Having  thus  been  compelled,  with  the  view  of  exhibiting  the 
''^'^ii^ds  of  the  theory,  to  make  a  digression,  and,  in  a  manner,  to 
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enlarge  on  the  text  of  Sir  G.  Lewis's  remarks,  we  may,  in  giving 
some  illustrations,  adhere  to  that  text  more  literally.  Several  of  tke 
familiar  instances  of  reputed  longevity,  such  as  Thomas  Parr  and 
Lady  Desmond,  were  brought  forward  ;  but  their  evidence  appeared 
to  Sir  George  to  be  wholly  inconclusive.  He  was  also  asked  about 
Lady  Blakiston,  whose  son,  being  himself  an  octogenarian,  was  said 
to  have  died  of  a  cold  caught  at  her  funeral ;  on  this  example  special 
stress  was  laid,  as  the  chances  of  exaggeration  were  less,  only  a  few 
months  having  elapsed  since  the  circumstance  had  occurred.  Sir 
George  Lewis  was  of  opinion,  that  Lady  Blakiston  had  probably  just 
reached  the  age  of  100  ;  but  he  remarked  that  even  she  seems  to 
have  exaggerated  her  age  by  a  year  ;  for  the  age  that  was  claimed 
for  her  would  not  tally  with  the  statement  which  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  making,  that  she  had  been  bom  in  the  same  month  with. 
George  IV. ;  and  it  was  less  likely  that  she  should  have  be&n 
deceived  about  a  coincidence  of  this  sort  than  about  the  mer© 
number  of  her  years.  There  were,  however,  a  few  cases  of  ceix- 
tenarianism  which  seemed  to  him  more  thoroughly  made  out ;  the^^ 
were  especially  one  or  two  persons  (women  in  Scotland,  if  i^^* 
remember  rightly),  whom  he  believed  to  have  attained  to  the  age  ^^ 
102  or  103.  A  case  was  further  mentioned  of  a  negress  name 
Louisa  Truxo,  who  is  stated  in  an  old  number  of  the  "Annu. 
Register  "  to  have  been  then  alive  at  175.  The  present  writer  add^^ 
the  case  of  another  negress,  whom  two  of  his  friends  saw  in  AntigL^^** 
in  the  year  1846,  and  whose  age  they  variously  report  at  113  an^^-^ 
136  ;  at  any  rate,  the  oldest  persons  in  the  place  spoke  of  her  th^^ 
as  having  been  old  when  they  were  children,  and  yet  she  seemed 
be  in  good  health,  and,  indeed,  she  had  walked  some  distance  on 
occasion  in  question.  Sir  George  said  that  he  was  aware  that  thfc 
were  extraordinary  stories  about  the  age  of  negroes ;  but  ^^^ 
attributed  those  stories  to  the  backwardness  of  such  persons  ^^^ 
civilisation,  and  the  difficulty  of  sifting  the  evidence  concerniK^^ 
them ;  he  thought  it  probable  that  people  occasionally  reached  (3^^ 
age  of  100,  but  that  no  one  could  possibly  live  to  110. 

Such  is  a  short  and  imperfect  statement  of  the  latest  phase  of  S^ 
G.  Lewis's  speculations ;  he  regarded  something  between  100  «**^^ 
110   as  the  nc  jyius  ultra  of  human  life.     We  have  heard  suet    * 
calculation  objected  to  as  arbitrary,  cutting  short  as  it  does  man-  • 
capacity  of  living ;  if  there  are  certainly  cases  of  men  reaching  ^^ 
age  of  95  and  100,  why  (it  is  said)  should  we  be  so  hard  of  bdJ-^ 
respecting  cases  of  110  and  115  ?    It  is  manifest,  however,  that  sa^ 
reasoning  cannot  be  carried  on  ad  infinitum,  and  that  we  cannot  1^7 
insensible  degrees  be  called  upon  to  admit  with  readiness  cases 
(say)  130  or  140.     In  other  words.  Sir  G.  Lewis's  limit  may  ®'^^^ 
not  be  the  right  one ;  but  a  limit  there  must  be  somewhere.  Inde^^**'^ 
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line,  as  ultimately  drawn  by  him,  is  free  from  a  sort  of  negative 
3Ction,  which  may  be  applied  to  the  line  as  drawn  by  some  others, 
ew  persons  (among  whom  he,  as  we  have  seen,  was  at  one  time 
luded)  have  regaixled  100  years  as  the  utmost  boundary  of  hmnan 
;  while  others,  comprising  Haller,  place  the  boundary  at  200 
rs.  Both  these  extreme  opinions  may  excite  suspicion,  and  that  not 
rely  onttccount  of  their  being  extreme.  A  son  at  a  public  dinner, 
en  proposing  the  health  of  his  father,  expressed  a  hope  that  he 
;ht  live  to  100.  "  Why  limit  me  there  P  "  interrupted  the  parent, 
sh  an  ejaculation  was  no  doubt  mainly  prompted  by  the  sort  of 
dctance  that  many  of  us  feel  to  our  lives  being  thus  hedged  in  by 

impassable  barrier.  But  sentiments  of  the  kind  may  sometimes 
farther  connected  with  a  doubt  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  the 
9t  obvious  of  numbers  should  be  chosen  as  the  exact  limit  of  life, 
nember  of  a  small  exclusive  class  may  of  course  be  the  fittest  man 
the  commonwealth  to  fill  an  important  post ;  but  somehow  one  is 
ays  disposed  to  scrutinise  with  jealousy  the  niotives  of  such  a 
tction.  Just  so,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  in  the  numbers  them- 
r«8  why  either  100  years  or  200  years  should  not  exactly  mark  the 
xost  limit  of  our  age ;  only,  one  is  tempted  to  inquire  whether  it 
is  the  result  of  any  determinate  process  of  calculation  that  the 
l^rence  is  given,  not  to  any  ordinary  number,  whether  a  multiple 
ien  or  not,  but  to  what  may  be  called  a  very  round  number.  The 
it,  as  set  by  Sir  G.  Lewis  at  a  few  years  above  the  century,  is  at 
''  rate  not  liable  to  any  criticism  of  this  sort.  Before  quitting  his 
emulations  altogether,  we  will  add,  or  rather  repeat,  a  remark 
gested  by  them  as  to  the  reputed  instances  of  longevity  to  which 
it  value  is  to  be  attached.  In  default  of  certain  documentary 
lence,  the  greatest  credit,  as  we  have  seen,  is  due  to  the  cases 
liersons  who  are  near  to  us  in  time,  space,  and  civilisation,  who 

recall,  not  merely  dates  and  numbers,  but  events,  or  whose  social 
ixm,  may  have  been  in  any  sense  conspicuous.  Bearing  this  in 
id,  we  will  pass  in  review  a  few  alleged  cases,  drawn  from  various 
trees,  and  differing  widely  from  each  other  as  to  the  degree  of 
ir  credibility. 

9Ve  need  hardly  include  in  our  list  alleged  cases  which  can  be 
vmi  to  be  the  result  of  either  error  or  fraud.  Two  curious  instances 
tliis  sort  have  lately  been  made  known  to  the  public.^  One  is  at 
*ve  Priory  in  Worcestershire,  where  the  truly  patriarchal  age  of 
9  ia  recorded  on  a  tombstone.  It  is  said — on  what  authori^  we 
ttnot  guess — that  the  chiseller,  with  a  simplicity  which,  one  would 
tr,  must  sometimes  have  brought  him  into  trouble,  imagined  that 

(30  +  9)  should  be  written  309.  Various  other  conjectures 
fbt  l)emade;  as,  that  30  was  at  first  engraved  instead  of  39,  and  that 

(1)  QuarUrly  lUview,  No.  247,  p.  181. 
T.  K.8.  K  K  f 
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309  arose  from  the  correction ;  or  that,  at  a  later  period,  some  wag, 
espying  an  accidental  interval  in  the  inscription,  availed  himself  of 
the  blank  space  to  make  309  out  of  30  or  39.     The  second  instance 
is  of  the  last  description,  where  some  one,  finding  on  a  tombstone 
the  great  age  of  107,  added  to  the  marvel  by  making  it  207,  just  as 
with  not  less  ease  and  effect  he  might  have  made  it  1107.     These 
examples,  however,  are  scarcely  relevant,  unless  it  be  as  showing 
how  easily  error  may  arise  in  what  Mr.  Carlyle  has  called  **  tomb- 
stone  information,"  and  Pope  has  called  ^'sepulchral  lies.**     We 
will  go  on  to  other  examples,  where,  even  if  the  existence  of  ex- 
aggeration be  scarcely  less  evident,  the  sources  of  it  are  less  apparent 
Some  rather  startling  cases  are  cited  on  high  authority.^     It  is  said 
(and  the  instances  are  not  quoted  as  fabulous)  that  *' Buchanan  infoi 
us  that  one  Lawrence  arrived  at  the  great  age  of  140  by  force  o% 
temperance  and  labour ;    and  Spotswood  mentions  one  Kentigen^:;^ 
afterwards  called  St.  Mongah  or  Mungo,  who  lived  to  185  by  tb^^^ 
same  means.**  We  have  already  referred  to  the  case  of  Lady  DesmoiL^^ 
for  whose  140  years  many  persons  think  that  there  is  evidenca      ^f 
is  remarkable  that  one  hardly  ever  hears  of  Lady  Eccleston  wki^^ 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  her  life,  must  have  been  Lacff 
Desmond's  contemporary,^  who  was  also  a  countess,  also  an  inliali- 
tant  of  Ireland,  and  who  is  said  to  have  reached  the  yet  greater  ago 
of  143.     The  case  of  the  two  Irish  countesses  may  excite  the  same 
kind  of  suspicion  as  is  excited  by  the  existence  of  the  two  seto  of 
trigemini  of  about  equal  age,  and  with  names  very  similar  to  each 
other,  in  the  Roman  and  Alban  armies.     We  cannot  expend  onr 
space  on  a  mere  detail  of  the  names  of  persons  with  marveUoas  ages, 
that  occur  in  annual  registers ;  such  as  Colonel  Thomas  Winfllo^ 
(another  Irishman),  who,  it  is  said,  lived  to  146;  or  James  Boweh 
who  reached  162 ;  or  Margaret  Forster  and  her  daughter,  who  are 
reported  to  have  been  both  alive  in  1771,  and  of  the  ages  respeotivefy 
of  136  and  104.     Agnes  Milbume,  it  is  stated,  "after  bringing  op* 
numerous  o£&pring,  and  being  obliged,  through  extreme  indigency 
to  pass  the  latter  part  of  her  life  in  St.  Luke*s  workhouse^  T^ 
reached   her    106th   year    in    that   sordid,   unfriendly  sitnatioiL 
"  Elizabeth  Alexander,  who  resided  many  years  in  Hanway  Stre^ 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  in  the  year  1810,  when  past  the  ageof  109« 
would,  when  walking  in  the  street,  if  looked  after,  quickly  tuin  t^ 
observe  if  any  part  of  her  dress  was  in  disorder,  or  accidental^ 
soiled ;  and  frequently  has  walked  to  Camden  Town,  a  distance  c 
nearly  two  miles,  to  visit  some  friends  who  resided  there.*** 

About   the  same  time  Mrs.  Heath,  aged   119,  is   said  to  ha^ 
died,  an   educated  person,  who   recollected  perfectly  the  hndir 

(1)  "  Encyclopa?dia  Britamiica,'*  sub  voce  "  Abstineiico." 

(2)  Sho  died  in  1691 ;  "Annual  Register  for  1786,"  part  ii.  p.  62. 

(3)  Page  65.  (4)  Caulfidd's  "  Remarkable  Pereonfl,"  voL  i  p.  M 
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{Tilliain  III.  M.  Flourena  ^  afisures  us  that  an  official  docmnexLt^ 
y  published  in  Bussiay  mentions  an  old  soldier,  who,  at  the 
Qning  of  this  century,  died  at  the  age  of  168.  He  remembered 
Dg  fought  at  Pultowa  in  1709 — ^indeed,  if  his  age  is  correctly 
a,  he  might  have  been  expected  to  recall  something  earlier.  He 
four  sons,  ranging  in  age  from  82  to  96,  who  lived  in  a  small 
.,  which  had  been  given  to  the  father  by  Catherine  11.  There  is 
her  instance  given  by  M.  Flourens,  to  which  we  are  inclined  to 
ih  more  importance.  Delpeuch,  the  oldest  man  in  the  French 
f,  died  several  years  ago  at  the  age,  as  is  reported,  of  120.  He 
:ht  at  Fontenoy,  where  he  and  some  of  his  companions  bowed  to 
E2ng]ish,  and  requested  them  to  fire  first.  The  same  inclination 
if^aronnade  followed  him  through  life.  At  120  he  expressed  a 
re  to  re-enter  the  army,  rather  to  the  surprise  of  the  officer,  who 
in  search  of  recruits  less  advanced  in  years.  It  is  added  that  the 
mi  mortuaire  fully  establishes  Delpeuch's  age.  One  would  be  glad 
now  from  what  sources  the  extrait  mortuaire  is  compiled.  Must  it 
bunded  on  evidence  derived  from  a  register  of  births?  or  may  it,  as 
lame  might  suggest,  be  merely  dependent  on  the  memory  or  inven- 
of  the  friends  of  the  deceased  P  In  any  case,  the  recollection  o£ 
tenoy  is  remarkable.  Delpeuch  is*  said  to  have  died  some  years 
re  1857 ;  but,  with  whatever  latitude  we  interpret  the  phrase, 
me  years  "  {quelques  ann^es),  he  must  at  his  death  have  been  a 
'  old  man,  if  he  served  as  a  soldier  in  1745.  The  four  conte- 
mns of  whom  we  have  last  spoken  seem  to  have  confirmed  their 
sments  as  to  their  age,  by  appealing  to  their  remembrance  of 
nences  long  past. 

or  next  instance  shall  be  one,  concerning  which  no  such  appeal 
corded ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  drawn  from  a  better  class 
Ksiety  than  most  of  the  preceding  cases,  and,  what  is  much  more 
>rtant,  there  appears  to  be  documentary  evidence  respecting  it. 
Del,^  like  Delpeuch,  belonged  to  the  French  army.  He  was  an 
»r  under  Louis  XIII.,  and  he  received  the  cross  of  St.  Louis  from 
ia  XY.  He  became  an  officer  in  1636,  and  died  ninety  years 
\  in  1726.^  It  is  not  very  clear,  nor  is  it  very  important, 
kher  his  reputed  age  was  111  or  114.  We  will  now  mount  yet 
Ler  in  the  social  scale,  by  going  from  an  officer  to  an  archbishop. 
"Annual  Begister"    for  1786  speaks  of  Cardinal  de  Salis, 

•♦De  la  Long6viU  Humaine,"  p.  267.  (2)  Ibid.,  p.  264. 

The  90  years  from  the  beginniDg  of  his  service  reminds  us  of  the  case  of  an 
Oman,  who  used  to  speak  of  herself  as  haTing  been  a  housemaid  at  Kaby,  90  or 
^'mus  before.  In  connection  with  this  case,  we  may  mflntion  that  of  Thomas 
^a  who  lies  buried  near  Battle  Abbey.  He  claimed  to  be2120.  He  was  seen  by 
E^  now  liruig.    It  is  asserted  that  he  increased  his  feunily  at  little  short  of  100 

^age. 

K  K  2 
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Archbishop  of  Seville,  who  recorded  with  some  detail  his  diet  and 
mode  of  life,  and  who  said  that,  by  being  old  when  young,  he  found 
himself  young  when  old.  He  had  died  very  recently  at  the  age  of  110 
years,  8  months,  and  14  days.   It  certainly  requires  an  effort  to  think 
that  these  figures,  published  as  they  were  at  the  time,  can  have 
been  merely  given  at  random ;  for  one  is  struck  by  their  ambitious  and 
rather  pedantic  minuteness,  and  one  feels  that  they  must  then,  if 
erroneous,  have  been  liable  to  correction,  owing  to  the  prominent 
and  public  character  of  the  Cardinal's  position.     Again,  we  under- 
stand  that  it  is  certain  that,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  there  was  in 
the  noblesse  at  Paris  a  lady  who  was  unquestionably  very  old,  and 
whose  age  was  currently  estimated  at  115  years.     Here  there  was  no 
sort  of  ostentation,  and  therefore,  it  might  be  thought,  no  inclination       I 
to  exaggerate.    Still,  the  only  direct  evidence  of  which  we  are  aware, 
in  confirmation  of  what  was  announced,  was  that  her  husband  had 
been  gentilhomrne  to  Louis  XV.     This  would  of  itself  prove  very 
little,  especially  if  there  was  much  difference  between  his  age  aa<l 
hers.     Once  more,  we  have  been  told  that  the  late  Lord  Onslow  (wko 
died  in  1827)  had  seen  in  his  youth  a  very  old  pensioner,  name^ 
D'Argenton,  who  had  been  a  drummer  boy  present  at  the  execo-" 
tion  of  Charles  I. ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  ascertained  that  there  "wm^ 
then  a  drummer  boy  of  that  name,  and  that  he  lived  to  the  age  o^ 
106.     What  foundation  there  may  be  for  this  incident  we  canno*^ 
tell ;  but,  as  we  have  given  it,  it  is  certainly  inexact,  and  so  inexa^^ 
that  we  hardly  see  how  it  can  admit  of  correction.     The  late  Lor« 
Onslow,  according  to  "Burke's  Peerage/'  was  bom  in  1754,  lO*^ 
years  after  the  king's  execution.    Unless,  therefore,  the  dnunm^'^ 
boy  lived  to  upwards  of  120,  it  is  evident  that  Lord  Onslow,  beia£P 
of  an  age  to  take  notice  and  remember,  could  not  possibly  ha^'^ 
seen  him. 

More  conclusive  in  appeanuice,  but  not  more  conclusive  in  bi^^ 
are  the  statistics  which  have  been  collected  at  various  times,  aiB>^ 
which  purport  to  show  what  proportion  of  persons,  living  in  certam^*' 
districts,  have  attained  to  extreme  old  age.    A  census,  to  which  LoP^ 
Bacon  attaches  some  importance,  was  made,  under  Yespasian,  of  tba^ 
inhabitants  of  the  part  of  Italy  between  the  Apennines  and  the  riv<^^ 
Po.     It  was  affirmed  that  there  were  in  that  district  124  persons  ^ 
the  age  of  at  least  100,  including  70  persons  of  at  least  110.    ^ 
need,  however,  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  Koman  empire  tb^^^ 
were  no  registers  of  birth,  so  that  the  age  of  each  centenarian  hai 
be  taken  on  his  own  ipse  dixit     The  same  remark  will  probably 
the  full  extent  apply  to  a  Russian  census,  which  annoimced  that  ^^^Z 
were  at  one  time  in  the  empire  centenarians  to  the  number  of  1,0^^' 
But  one  might  expect  it  to  be  otherwise,  with  such  calculatioi^     ^ 
those  in  the  Carlisle  tables ;  in  these,  at  any  rate,  one  might  l^'^ 
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fjEusts  resting  on  eyidence  of  a  substantial  kind.  According 
lioee  tables  the  age  of  100  is  reached  by  9  persons  out  of  every 
000  that  are  bom/  that  is,  by  nearly  1  in  1,000.  Whateyer 
hority  there  may  be  for  this  calculation,  it  seems  to  have  one 
tore  in  common  with  the  others.  It  proves  a  great  deal  too  much. 
tlie  present  state  of  knowledge,  eyen  the  most  unflinching  adyo- 
e  of  the  centenarian  theory  would  make  a  somewhat  less  liberal 
[ywance.  What  one  is  really  made  to  feel  is  the  singular  ease  with 
icli  reports  of  this  nature  spring  up;  and  less  evidence  is  furnished 

the  extreme  age  of  many  old  persons  than  of  their  extreme 
sndacity. 

In  the  account'  from  which  the  above  statistics  of  the  Russian 
nsus  are  derived,  a  circumstance  is  mentioned  significant  in  itself, 
id  significant  also  in  the  feeling  which  it  seems  to  excite.  It  is 
lated,  with  something  akin  to  surprise,  that  centenarians,  abundant 

other  parts  of  the  empire,  are  wanting  in  Moscow  and  St.  Peters- 
Tg.  In  fact,  the  old  and  the  new  capital  are  probably  the  parts  of 
isflia  most  civilised  and  most  accessible  to  serious  investigation ; 
ty  then  should  we  wonder  at  their  atmosphere  being  unfavourable 
Very  extreme  old  age  P  One  might  as  well  share  in  the  naweti 
th  which  Cicero  comments  on  the  prolonged  silence  of  the  orades 
xmg  his  enlightened  contemporaries ;  or  in  the  embarrassment  of 
"tain  spiritualists  at  the  reluctance  of  the  spirits  to  perform  their 
^C8  in  broad  daylight  and  in  courts  of  justice ;  or  in  the  regret  of 
tain  Catholics,  that  the  present  age,  so  prodigal  of  scientific 
^rvels,  should  yet  be  so  barren  of  miracles. 

rhe  newspapers  have  lately  announced,  that  there  is  now  on  the 
cterican  pension-list  a  single  veteran  of  the  War  of  Independence, 
i  that  he  has  voted  at  the  election  of  every  president  from  Wash- 
r^on  to  Orant ;  and,  in  contrast  to  this,  it  is  added  that  there  are 
the  same  lists  888  widows  of  such  veterans.  Doubtless  it  may  be 
:    1>ut  we  own  that  we  wish  that  this  congregation  of  elders  were 

our  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Even  in  England,  pensioners  have 
2^  known  to  continue  beyond  death  a  vicarious  existence,  and  to 
^  on  by  proxy ;  and  it  is  said  that  favourite  cats,  which  have  been 
Pported  by  bequests,  have  sometimes  had  more  than  their  nine 
^B.  But  we  must  explain  that  it  was  the  two  parts  of  the  state- 
^t  respecting  the  American  survivors  that  startled  us ;  it  was  not 
^K^nch  the  contrast  between  those  parts.  The  apparent  disproportion 
^een  the  one  man  and  the  888  women  is,  we  think,  little  more 
^  apparent.     Fifteen  or  twenty  years  would  make  a  great  differ* 

}  It  is  fur  to  point  out  that  in  this  case  the  question  is  not  how  many  of  10,000 
^^^  axe  actually  100  yean  old,  but  how  many  of  1,000  persons  that  are  bom  will 
*ive  to  that  age. 
'  Qx&oted  in  FUrarens's «« De  la  Long^vit^  Humaine,"  p.  267. 
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enoe ;  and  very  young  women  will  often  many  elderly  men,  espe> 
oially  when  allured  by  a  uniform  or  a  pension.  AIbo,  the  women  in 
this  case  would  not  have  been,  like  the  men,  worn  out  by  miHiaiy 
hardships ;  and  women,  in  general,  are  apparently  more  long^liyed 
than  men,  and  are  certainly  pot  more  accurate. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  instances  haye  been  taken  at  random 
firom  yarious  sources,  and  that  no  special  reference  has  been  made  to 
any  collection  of  instances,  such  as  that  in  Bailey's  ^'BeoordB  of 
Lcmgevity.''  In  this  work,  there  is  a  promiscuous  assemblage  of 
examples  of  longevity,  extending  almost  in  each  case  to  centena- 
rianism,  an  assemblage  which  occupies  340  pages,  there  being  aome- 
times  more  than  fifteen  cases  in  each  page.  We  have  felt  some 
hesitation  in  availing  ourselves  much  of  this  repertory  of  senile 
phenomena,  not  merely  because  in  doing  so  we  should  only  be 
retailing  what  is  ready-made,  and  giving  at  second-hand  what  the 
book  itself  gives  at  first-hand ;  but  also  because  there  is,  in  parts  of 
the  collection,  something  concerning  which  we  own  that  we  feel 
misgivings.  Yery  extraordinary  incidents  are  related  by  dosens,, 
and  it  is  only  very  rarely  that  we  can  detect  the  faintest  sign 
incredulity.  Nor  does  the  revision  of  the  work  seem  to  us 
indicate  such  extra  pains  as  to  make  up  for  this  excess  of 

For  instance,  we  read  in  the  introduction  a  remarkable  circumstanoiiiu^ i 

relating  to  Fluellyn,  Prince  of  Glamorgan  (sic) ;  nor  is  any 
thrown   on  the  date  either  of  the  prince  or  of  the  prim 
Further  on,  we  hear  of  Fluellyn  Pryce,  of  Glamorgan,  aged  10 
and  it  is  hard  to  avoid  a  suspicion  that  the  two  may  have  been 
and  the  same  person.     Still,  the  compilation  of  which  we 


however  much  open  to  criticism  in  parts,  is  the  work  of  a  medic^sa/ 
man,  and  is,  on  all  accounts,  entitled  to  respect ;  and  we  will  end^am- 
vour  to  select  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  cases,  premising  alwaajB 
that  we  do  not  vouch  for  their  correctness.    The  Rev.  Peter  ARcj, 
of  Dunamoni,  in  Ireland,  died  in  1763,  aged  III ;  he  did  the  dutjr  <^ 
his  church  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death  ;  and  he  was  the  fiithar 
of  thirty-three  children.     Joseph  Budge  lived  to  the  age  of  107; 
shortly  before  his  death,  he  had  a  new  set  of  nails  and  teeth.    Mm 
Barrett  died,  aged  116 ;  the  winter  before  her  death,  she  was  (ms 
ladder,  mending  the  thatch  of  her  cottage   roof.      Mr.  and  Km 
Coterell  died  within  a  few  hours  of  each  other,  at  the  ages  of  iSHi 
and  115  respectively ;  they  had  been  married  (and  without  quaIW^ 
ling)  ninety-eight  years.      Owen  Duflfy  lived  to  122 ;    at  116  be 
married  a  third  wife,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  daughter ;  betuve^ 
his  eldest  and  youngest  son  there  was  an  interval  of  eighty-eig^ 
years.     Francis  Hongo,  consid  for  the  Venetians  at  Smyrna,  d 
1702,  aged  113.     "He  was  five  times  married,  and  had  forty-i 
children  born  to  him.     It  is  related  that  when  about  100  yean 
his  white  liair  fell  off,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  crop  of  its  on 
colour,  and  that  he  cut  two  teeth  at  112."     Mary  Jones  liyed  U 
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ng  only  2  feet  8  inches  in  height,  and  mnch  deformed.  Margaret 
asiowna,  a  Pole,  married  her  third  husband  when  she  was  94 ; 
ton  says  that  she  bore  this  husband  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  the 
cnmstance  being  proved  by  the  parish  register.  Philip  Laroque 
nt  to  bed  intoxicated  at  least  two  nights  erery  week,  till  he  was 
0  years  old ;  at  92  he  cut  four  new  teeth.  Margaret  M'Dowal 
d  aged  106;  '^she  married  and  survived  thirteen  husbands." 
ka  Bovin,  a  Hungarian,  in  1741  died,  aged  172,  and  his  wife  in 
}  same  year,  aged  164.  They  had  been  man  and  wife  148  years  ; 
the  time  of  their  decease  their  youngest  son  was  116.  Elspeth 
atflon  lived  to  115,  being  only  2  feet  9  inches  in  height.  Thomas 
hittington,  who  lived  to  104,  was  a  habitual  drunkard ;  he  "  never 
»k  any  other  liquids,  as'^liquids,  into  his  stomach  than  ardent  spirit 
London  gin ;  of  which  compound,  until  within  a  fortnight  of  his 
sith,  he  took  from  a  pint  to  a  pint  and  a  half  daily."  Zartan,  a 
ingarian,  lived  to  189  ;  he  tras  apparently  (and  no  wonder)  bom 
the  same  neighbourhood  as  Kovin. 

We  have  set  ourselves  to  the  task  of  inquiring  as  to  the  evi- 
nce concerning  some  reputed  centenarians,  who  are  now,  or  have 
iiely  been,  alive  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  we  must  own  that 
T  efforts  have  not  been  very  successftil.  We  heard,  for  example, 
me  rather  confident  assertions  as  to  the  evidence  respecting  an  old 
nnan  at  Killesher,  not  far  from  Enniskillen,  who  is  said  to  be 
0.  But  we  cannot  make  out  that  her  age  is  proved  by  register  ; 
aeems  to  rest  on  her  authority,  and  on  that  of  other  old  people, 
r  juniors.  We  can,  however,  give  a  case  respecting  which  there 
&r  better  evidence,  but  which  is  instructive  as  showing  how 
Loh  uncertainty  there  is  touching  most  of  these  inquiries.  There 
Ui  old  woman  at  Hardwicke,  in  Gloucestershire,  who  states  her 
)  to  be  102.  She  thinks  she  was  80  when  married.  She 
proved  to  have  been  married  in  1796,  so  this  would  make  her 
^  Hot  102,  but  103.  On  the  other  hand,  she  was  not  baptized  before 
''O.  And,  therefore,  one  has  to  choose  between  the  supposition  of 
'  being  only  98,  and  the  supposition  of  her  baptism  having  been 
'tponed  for  two  or  three  years  after  birth,  a  delay  which  we  imder- 
E^d  to  have  been  not  uncommon  among  the  lower  classes  in  that 
Rfabourhood.  Again,  we  are  assured  that  at  Cheadle,  near  Alton 
■^ere,  there  lived,  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  a  very  old 
»tlier  and  sister,  named  Collis.  Their  cottages  were  a  quarter  of  a 
'^  apart,  hers  at  the  top  and  his  at  the  bottom  of  a  hiH ;  and  he 
dfped  up  the  hill  daily  to  pay  her  a  visit.  At  last,  one  of  them 
^  and  the  other,  in  grief,  died  shortly  afterwards.  According  to 
^  own  account,  his  ultimate  age  was  99  and  hers  103.  The 
^i%ter  being  referred  to,  it  was  found  that  these  nimibers  were 
^^Bct ;  but  that  they  had  been  given  the  wrong  way,  the  brother 
>^  in  fitct  the  elder.  Such  an  examination  of  the  register  would 
1^  to  place  the  narrative  above  suspicion.    But  it  must  be  owned 
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that  the  mistake  was  a  very  odd  one ;  and  there  ia  something  abo 
the  whole  story  which  makes  us  wish  that  the  incident  could  ha 
been  somewhat  more  recent. 

It  is  now  time  to  dismiss  doubtful  cases,  and  to  see  whether  the^*^ 
are  not  any,  regarding  which  the  certainty  is  absolute.     Some  fe^^v^^ 
though  very  few,  such  cases  there  probably  are.     We  understaxK] 
that  there  is,  or  was  very   lately,  in  the   Chelsea  or   Greenwich 
Hospital,  a  pensioner  who  had  passed  the  century  by  some  years,  and 
whose  age  was  proved  by  the  date  of  his  entering  the  service.     The 
well-known  case  of  Miss  Baillie  (sister  of  the  eminent  Dr.  Baillie) 
seems  also  to  be  beyond  dispute.     Another  very  well  attested  and 
satisfactory  instance  is  that  of  Mr.  Shuldham  of  Marthesham  Hall, 
near  Eye,  who  took  the  chair  at  the  dinner  given  to  his  tenants  on 
his   100th  birthday,  and  who  lived   a  year  or  two  subsequently. 
Again,  there  is  an  old  woman  now  living  at  Hawarden,  who  is  proved, 
to  have  been  married  in  March,  1790.     She  feels  confident  that  aire 
was  then  28,  but  of  this  there  is  no  written  proof.     If  she  is  not 
mistaken  in  this,  she  must  be  in  her  107th  or  108th  year.    Iiiaa;^ 
case,  however,  she  is  over  102;  for  she  was  baptized  onthelstoi 
March,  1767.     Her  maiden  name  was  unfortunately  Davies,  one  of 
the  commonest  in  Wales.     We  think,  however,  that  the  chance  of    * 
mistake  as  to  the  person  is  exceedingly  small ;  and,  barring  tbuXi 
chance,  the  case  is  of  course  conclusive.    Lastly,  we  will  rank  bmx^S 
the  centenarians  a  lady  now  living,  who  is  (or  was  when  we  hear^) 
only  in  her  100th  year,  but  who  has  made  up  for  the  deficiency  fc>j 
being  the  mother  of  22  children.     Maturos  largimur  honores. 

Having  now  disposed  of  our  chief  examples,  past  and  present^ 
certain,  doubtful,  and  fabulous,  we  will  revert  to  the  general  question. 
And  first  we  will  inquire  as  to  some  of  the  causes,  rational  or  fancim^ 
to  which  from  time  to  time  length  of  days  has  been  assigned.    W^ 
remember  reading  an  account  of  a  popular  delusion,  regarding  t>b^ 
cause  of  some  malady :  in  that  account  it  was  remarked,  how  stroi^S 
is  the  propensity,  on  the  part  of  invalids,  to  single  out  some  obvioo* 
circumstance  in  their  condition,  to  which,  in  spite  of  all  science  a*^ 
experience,  they  persist  in  referring  their  ailments.     But,  with  a  ^^ 
different  class  of  persons,  there  is  a  propensity  yet  stronger.    In  ^* 
case  of  those  who  have  attained  to  an  unusually  great  age,  or  "^J^ 
have  enjoyed  exceptionally  good  health  in  an  unhealthy  occupaii^^ 
nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  they  should  take  to  their  ^^ 
wisdom  the  credit  of  their  happy  condition,  and  should  urge  ^^ 
crotchets  on  all  the  world.     Such  persons  are  sure  to  have  '^'^J^ 
listeners.     Indeed,  so  common  and  so  eager  is  the  wish  to  diso^T^ 
some  general  cause — or,  in  Bacon's  phraseology,  some  form — '^     i 
longevity,  that  speculations  are  not  wanting  concerning  the  traditi^^^^ 
longevity  of  the  patriarchs.     Some  of  these  speculations  are  txsA-^ 
Lord  Bacon  himself  seems  to  have  thought  that  some  art  for 
longing  life  was  known  to  the  ancients^  but  has  beeu  lost 
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^efore  recoverable.  In  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  on  the 
^r  hand,  it  is  suggested  that  the  antediluvians  kept  restoring  their 
1  powers  by  occasionally  partaking  of  the  tree  of  life,  as  the 
neric  gods  partook  of  ambrosia.  Without  stopping  to  inquire 
',  according  to  this  latter  theory,  the  patriarchs  ever  came  to  die, 
may  compare  with  it  a  no  less  ingenious  theory  of  Buffon.  That 
nent  naturalist  was  of  opinion  that,  in  early  times,  the  earth  was 

solid  and  compact  than  it  now  is,  and  that  gravitation  only 
bially  operated :  there  was,  therefore,  not  the  same  limit  to  man's 
"ease  in  stature,  and  the  consequent  postponement  of  the  period  of 
*Tirity  led  to  a  postponement  of  the  period  of  decay :  as  men  were 
^  growing,  they  had  also  to  be  longer  alive.  One  can  hardly 
wrong  in  applying  to  theorists  of  this  sort  the  same  criticism  that 
"odotus  applies  to  certain  theorists  of  his  own  time,  who,  being 
plexed  as  to  the  sources  and  inundations  of  the  Nile,  took  refuge 
"ague  language  about  the  unknown  and  distant  ocean,  and  who 
B,  he  continues,  "by  reasoning  into  the  invisible,  become  irre- 
ible."  1 

tut  speculations  as  to  the  causes  of  the  long  life  of  ordinary  men 
.  women,  if  less  curious  than  those  that  we  have  mentioned,  are 
re  instructive,  or  are,  at  any  rate,  less  manifestly  uninstructive.  It 
Tor  instance,  worth  remembering  that  the  late  Lord  Combermere 
ributed  in  great  measure  the  excellent  health  that  he  enjoyed 
cmgh  the  whole  of  his  life,  in  the  heat  of  India  and  elsewhere,  to 
great  moderation  in  the  use,  not  merely  of  exciting  drinks,  but  of 
ak  of  all  descriptions.^  Indeed,  moderation  of  all  sorts  is  a  sound. 
Ugh  rather  obvious  lesson,  which  is  very  oA.en  inculcated  by,  and 
Qie  authority  of,  old  people.  We  have  spoken  of  St.  Mongah  or 
tigo,  whose  abstinence  is  said  to  have  kept  him  alive  to  the  age 
^86.  Louis  Camaro,  who,  being  bom  with  a  sickly  constitution, 
i  to  a  great  age,  seemed  to  carry  his  moderation  very  far.  He 
seeded  in  making  the  yolk  of  an  egg  suffice  for  a  meal,  and  at  last 
I  for  two  meals.^    All  this  is  interesting  in  its  way ;  but  one  feels 

it  would  be  more  valuable,  if  there  were  rather  fewer  persons 

lived  to  be  very  old,  while  acting  in  a  manner  the  very  reverse, 
xmld  be  easy,  if  it  were  not  invidious,  to  name  persons  whose 
I  in  the  land  have  been  many,  though  they  have  been  by  no 
Ki8  moderate  either  in  eating  or  in  inking.     Without  doing 

or  going  back  to  cases  already  referred  to,  we  may  quote  the 
iph  written  on  Brawn,  a  Cornish  beggar : — 

Among  hjpotheses  of  this  class,  we  may  include  that  of  Cardan,  who  held  that 
B»  ae  a  rule,  live  less  long  than  animalB,  simply  because  they  take  no  exercise ;  also, 
i^w  of  Hermippus,  that  old  age  is  to  be  attained  by  constantly  inhaling  the  breath 

rm. 

Se  also  laid  great  stress  on  the  &ct  that,  eyen  when  quite  a  young  man,  he 
^ed  the  advice  and  example  of  the  old  Lord  Scaradale,  in  wearing  a  tight  belt 
•■•fly  round  his  waist. 
lourens's  '*I>e  la  Long6vite  Uumaine,'*  p.  17. 
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'*  Here  Brawn  the  quondam  beggar  lieSy 

Who  counted  by  his  tale 
Some  sixscoro  winters,  and  above ; 

Such  virtue  is  in  ale. 
Ale  was  his  meat,  his  drink,  his  doth. 

Ale  did  his  death  deprive : 
And  could  he  still  have  drunk  his  ale, 

He  had  been  still  alive."  ^ 

It  should  be  added  that  the  Macrobian  Ethiopians,  whom  &e 
Father  of  History  represents  as  living  half  as  long  again  as  the  rest 
of  the  world,  were  by  no  means  despisers  of  wine.  Their  own  diet, 
indeed,  was  boiled  meat  and  milk.  They  were  not  surprised  that  the 
Persians,  eating  such  "  filth"  as  bread,  lived  only  to  80  years,  instead 
of  120.  But  in  wine  they  admitted  that  the  Persians  had  the  adran- 
tage  :  the  life  of  the  latter  would,  without  wine,  be  even  shorter  tilum 
it  was.  In  truth,  the  diversity  of  personal  experience,  like  the  dis- 
agreement of  doctors,  makes  deciding  difficult.'  Talleyrand,  during  t 
considerable  portion  of  his  life,  made  it  a  point  never  to  take  meat 
more  than  once  a  day.  Macklin,^  the  centenarian  actor,  during  the  last 
sixty- seven  years  of  his  life,  was  careful,  all  medical  rules  notwithstand- 
ing, to  eat  whenever  he  felt  the  inclination,  instead  of  taking  regular 
meals.  We  further  learn,  from  the  "  Records  of  Longevity,"  that,  at 
the  age  of  80,  in  order  to  guard  against  rheumatism,  he  gave  up  ^ 
practice  of  sleeping  in  sheets,  and  ever  after  slept  between  blanketa. 
The  same  work  informs  us  that  John  Hussey,  who  lived  to  116,  tock 
nothing  for  breakfast,  during  the  last  half  century  of  his  life,  except 
balm  tea  sweetened  with  honey ;  also,  that  Judith  Banister,  dnnsg 
her  last  sixty  years,  lived  on  biscuit,  bread,  and  apples;  also,  that  the 
130  years,  to  which  John  de  la  Somet  lived,  have  been  ascribed  to  to 
being  an  inveterate  smoker ;  also,  that  John  Wilson,  who  attained 
the  age  of  116,  attached  great  importance  to  his  having  for  forty  yea^ 
supped  off  roasted  turnips ;  also,  that  Mrs.  Lewson,  who  reached 
her  117th  year,  never  washed,  for  fear  of  catching  cold  or  aomft 
"  dreadful  disorder,"  but  "  besmeared  her  face  and  neck  all  overwiA 
hogs'  lard,  because  that  was  soft  and  lubricating."  We  have  hetf* 
of  a  man  who,  alone  amongst  his  colleagues,  enjoyed  the  best  possiW® 
health  in  an  unhealthy  manufacture,  and  who  ascribed  his  goo^ 
fortune  to  his  daily  practice  of  bathing  in  water  as  hot  as  he  ^^  . 
bear  it.  It  is  needless  to  mention  Parr's  pills ;  they  almost  leai^ 
one  of  the  pills  which,  according  to  Horace  Walpole,  when  a 

(1)  Caulfield'e  "Remarkable  PersonB,"  vol.  iv.  p.  246.      Not  long    ago  an 
smuggler,  said  to  bo  above  100,  was  asked  by  a  certain  peer  to  what  he  atlriUolsd 
groat  age.    Ho  replied,  "  Really,  my  lord,  I  can't  tell.   I  used  to  get  my  feet  wei 
day,  and  was  drunk  nearly  every  night." 

(2)  Doctors,  who  of  all  men  should  bo  most  on  their  guard,  are  much  too  ptfiU 
hyperbolical  forms  of  speech.    One  of  the  leading  medical  men  of  thirty  yean  igo 


it  down  as  a  rule  that  **  taking  soup  before  dinner,  and  fruit  after,  is  enough  to  i —    ^ 
the  stomach  of  an  ostrich."    Do  not  numbers  who  live  to  be  oM  do  thii  babttaiOp^ 
Are  men  with  ostrich's  stomachs  so  common  P 
(8)  Quarterly  Beview,  No.  247,  p.  191. 
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on  of  Londoii  was  in  alarm  at  a  prediction  of  an  earthquake,  a 
k  offered  for  sale  as  a  security  against  it. 

[lere  is,  in  the  general  question  of  longevityj  another  point  on 
ii  we  must  now  say  a  few  words,  namdy,  the  distribution 
mg  life  among  rich  and  poor.  In  forming  a  judgment  with 
nd  to  the  entire  population,  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  as  we  have  seen, 

the  members  of  the  higher  classes  as  samples  and  specimens, 
think  he  would  have  been  of  opinion,  that  they  are  favourable 
imens,  and  have  more  than  the  average  of  long  life.  The  causes 
leir  advantage  lie  on  the  surface.  They  are  not  in  want  of  neoes- 
38,  nor  in  the  anxiety  to  which  such  want  gives  rise ;  their  habits, 
bie  present  state  of  public  opinion,  are,  on  the  whole,  both  cleanly 
temperate ;  they  can  command  prompt  medical  attendance,  so  as 
ike  ^eir  illnesses  in  the  beginning;  and  many  of  them  can  avail 
Qselves  even  of  those  most  costly  remedies,  travelling,  and  perma- 
k  change  of  residence ;  they  have  abundance  of  fresh  air,  and  are 
Ijr  constrained  to  foUow  any  very  unhealthy  occupation ;  perhaps, 
wealth,  so  £ur  as  it  brings  education  and  self-restraint,  may  be  in 
e  degree  a  safeguard  against  the  more  glaring  forms  of  impru- 
(ie.  Against  this  must  doubtless  be  set  the  evils  that  may  accrue 
01  unseasonable  hours,  from  neglect  of  diet,  whether  in  respect  of 
Dtity  or  quality,  from  excitement,  and,  in  some  cases,  from  want  of 
sical  and  excess  of  mental  labour.  Still,  after  every  deduction 
been  made,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt — and  indeed  expe- 
loe  has  proved — that  the  balance  is  on  the  side  of  wealth,  or,  at 

zate,  on  the  side  of  competence  and  ease.  It  would,  however, 
ear  that,  through  some  remains  of  the  old  sentiment  in  favour  of 
erty,  which  is  merely  an  excuse  for  the  selfishness  that  does  so 
e  to  relieve  it,  there  is  a  general  disinclination  to  give  riches 
it  for  what  is  due  to  them.  Yet,  that  the  richer  classes  are,  on 
irhole,  healthier,  can  be  shown  in  many  ways.  It  is,  for  example, 
Qtestable  that,  by  dint  of  constant  care,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
medical  advice,  wealthy  parents  can  often  rear  delicate  children 

oould  not  possibly  have  been  reared,  if  bom  to  poverty.  This 
mistance  of  itself  speaks  volumes.     It  must,  indeed,  be  admitted 

the  rearing  of  sickly  children  is  not  an  unmixed  boon  to  the 
immity  ;  for  the  death  of  a  sickly  child  is  the  death  of  the  pro- 
sfither  of  a  sickly  race.  On  the  strength  of  this  undoubted  fact, 
•been  inferred,  not,  indeed,  that  sickly  children  should  be  disposed 
I  ike  summary  way  that  Plato  would  have  recommended,  but 
,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  our  forefathers  were  a  hardier  and  healthier 
f  men  Hum  we  are ;  inasmuch  as  in  their  rude  condition  it  was 
he  most  part  only  the  healthy — or,  it  should  rather  be  said,  the 
ireiy  imhealthy — ^who  grew  up  and  married. 
lis  seems  to  us  to  be  carrying  the  inference  too  &r.     The  race  of 

might  in  some  respects  gain  by  the  natural  and  accidental 
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removal  of  unhealthy  individuals,  just  as  the  races  of  horses  am^ 
dogs  are  improved  by  the  artificial  removal  of  such  individuak;  ba 
no  such  improvement  is  to  be  expected  from  privations  common  t^ 
the  healthy  and  the  unhealthy.  Any  hardships,  natural  or  artifida 
(including  even  the  singular  test  to  which,  according  to  the  stoiy 
all  infants  were  subjected  at  Sparta),  which,  while  falling  on  al 
alike,  may  seem  to  fortify  the  race  by  selection,  will  generally  d< 
more  harm  than  good.  Such  hardships  may  destroy  the  weak;  ba 
they  weaken  the  strong,  or,  at  any  rate,  those  who  are  only  mode 
rately  strong ;  and  the  race,  on  the  whole,  is  a  loser.^ 

In  truth,  if  we  are  in  search  of  a  ready  means  of  estimating  Am 
ordinary  action  of  wealth  on  longevity,  we  have  only  to  compan 
the  average  length  of  human  life  now  with  its  average  length  wan 
centuries  ago.  The  interval,  wide  as  it  is,  that  divides  us  from  oui 
forefathers  is  wholly  the  result  of  wealth  and  civilisation ;  and  w< 
may  say,  with  exactness  enough  for  our  present  purpose,  that  modesi 
England  is  old  England,  with  each  class  lifted  up  many  degrees  ix 
the  social  scale.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  mediaDval  landlorc 
and  farmer  had  many  luxuries  which  the  modem  labourer  has  not 
but  it  is  evident,  on  the  other  hand,  that  many  comforts,  and  ih< 
results  of  much  medical  knowledge,  which  not  long  since  wen 
beyond  the  reach  of  barons  and  kings,  are  in  the  nineteenth  centoT 
accessible  to  peasants.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  make  a  longl 
guess  at  the  relative  condition  of  rich  and  poor  in  respect  of  long  lift 
by  comparing  society  at  large  as  it  was  and  as  it  is.  What,  then 
is  the  result  of  such  a  comparison  P  Kespecting  the  average  lengti 
of  life  under  the  Plantagenets  and  Tudors,  we  imfortunately  kno^ 
little  or  nothing.  But  Macaulay  has  laid  before  us  some  statistic 
of  the  latter  days  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  which  he  has  compare 
with  statistics  of  our  own  day ;  and  the  extent  of  the  change  i 
mortality  that  has  accompanied  so  comparatively  slight  a  change  J 
social  conditions  as  that  during  the  last  two  hundred  years,  may  gi^ 
some  impression  of  the  change  that  must  have  taken  place  since  tl 
Middle  Ages.  Macaulay  was  of  opinion  that  the  year  1685  was  m< 
more  unhealthy  than  most  years.  In  that  year,  one  twenty-third  ^ 
the  population  of  London  died.     Now,  or  rather  when  he  wrote  b 


(1)  In  saying  this,  we  must  not  be  understood  to  echo  a  remark  that  has 
been  made  on  Mr.  Darwin's  celebrated  theory  of  the  "struggle  for  existence."  Bll 
been  objected  to  that  theory^  that  no  such  struggle  can  account  for  the  iminoreoiao^ 
races,  since  the  stronger  races,  while  ousting  the  weaker  races,  would  themsehsi 
weakened  by  the  contest,  and  would  by  degrees  tend  to  degenerate.  The  answer  to  ^ 
objection  we  conceive  to  lie  in  the  fact,  noticed  by  Mr.  Darwin,  that  mutilationB  ire  (3 
hereditary.  8o  far  as  the  contest  between  races  is  one  of  starving  out,  it  is  not  volikc 
that,  while  the  weaker  races  will  die  of  fiEimine,  the  stronger  races  may  in  toms  d^ 
Buflfer  firom  having  been  temporarily  on  short  allowance.  But,  so  &r  as  the  ooot' 
consists  in  the  giving  and  the  receiving  of  wounds,  the  stronger  and  higher  nets  i0 
not  suffer  much  lasting  damage ;  for,  though  the  conquerors  will  individual]/  tsdB 
much  hurt  and  loss,  it  is  probable  that  no  very  serious  or  permanent  ixguxy  viU 
tnnimitted  to  their  descendants. 
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oy,  this  fraction  was  reduced  to  one-fortieth.  He  thought  it 
able  that  the  decrease  in  the  annual  number  of  deaths  was  more 
ked  in  London  than  it  would  be  in  the  country.  But  it  should 
ome  in  mind,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  the  deaths  spoken  of 
og  been  in  London,  no  part  of  the  decrease  can  be  due  to  the 
[nation  of  war.  Some  part  of  it  may  doubtless  be  referred  to 
decrease  of  the  number  of  deaths  by  ordinary  acts  of  violence ; 
a  much  larger  part  may  be  referred  to  the  more  careful  nursing 
bringing  up  of  children.  It  is  thus  probable  that  the  tendency 
realth  and  civilisation  is,  so  to  speak,  rather  to  prevent  men 
[g  young  than  to  make  them  live  to  be  very  old.  The  increase, 
Qg  the  last  two  centuries,  of  the  number  of  persons  of  a  very 
inced  age,  in  a  given  population,  will  hardly  have  been  in  pro- 
ton to  the  increase  of  the  average  duration  of  human  life.  But, 
L  the  greatness  of  the  latter  increase,  must  we  not  infer  that  there 
have  been  some  increase  in  the  proportion  of  centenarians  to  the 
re  population  P  and,  this  being  granted,  must  we  not  conclude 
ler  that  centenarians  will  generally  be  proportionally  more 
firoos  in  the  higher  social  strata  than  in  the  lower  P 
^e  agree,  then,  with  Sir  G.  Lewis,  that,  as  regards  longevity, 
richer  and  more  educated  classes  will  probably  be  above  par.  But 
iannot  lay  so  much  stress  as  he  did,  on  the  difficulty  of  proving 
I  of  more  than  103  or  104  years  old,  either  among  those  classes, 
a  the  comparatively  few  other  instances  concerning  which  the 
iters  have  been  examined.  We  shoidd  as  soon  think  of  drawing 
inference,  if,  in  some  winter  of  rather  more  than  average  coldness, 
thermometer  in  England  did  not  fall  so  low  as  zero,  that  there- 
all  the  testimony  was  false,  which  declared  that  they  had  ever 
.  known  to  fall  to  that  point.  Persons  of  an  extreme  age  are  like 
)  of  the  missing  links  in  geology ;  it  would  be  only  after  minutely 
unisg  a  very  large  area,  that  we  could  be  justified  in  pro- 
icing  against  them.  Men  of  110  or  115  years  of  age  may,  for  aught 
310W,  be  as  rare  phenomena  as  men  of  seven  feet  in  height.  If 
arson  of  this  stature  is  to  be  found  among  those,  whose  names 
r  in  the  "  Peerage "  and  "  Clergy  List,"  who  would  dream  of 
ring  that  such  a  giant  has  never  been  seen  among  men  P  We 
measure  height;  and  thus  the  existence  of  giants  has  been 
ed.  But  we  cannot  measure  age;  and  ignorance,  which  so  often 
98  men  believe  too  much,  may  in  this  instance  have  impelled  one 
ro  men  to  believe  too  little. 

id  now  we  must  depart  from  a  custom,  that  prevails  among 
^rs  of  articles,  like  the  present.  It  is  a  common  practice  for 
rs  on  longevity  to  end  with  a  homily  on  the  evils  of  long  life,— 
nily  which  may  tend  to  discourage  a  too  eager  pursuit  of  old 
and  to  comfort  those  who  have  small  expectation  of  reaching  it. 
nga  dies  igitur  quid  contulit  f  Why  aU  this  coil  about  a  few  extra 
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years  of  profitless  labour  and  sorrow  P  "  ^  The  foiindation  of  ezpresaiocs.^ 
of  this  sort  will  probably  be  the  obvioxis  one,  namely,  that  old 
have  to  sustain  the  loss  both  of  friends  and  of  faculties.   As  to  the 
of  friends,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  must  always  be  one  of  th^ 
greatest  trials  of  long  life.     But,  before  condemning  old  age  on  th^ 
ground  of  the  decay  of  faculties,  we  must  point  out  a  distinctioQ.   I*^ 
is  one  thing  to  speak  of  this  or  that  old  person  as  having  been  forta— 
nate,  in  that  an  accident  or  cold  has  preserved  him  from  second  chili- 
hood.     But  it  is  another  thing  to  represent  the  lot  of  those  who  lire 
to  be  very  old  as  one  to  be  pitied,  rather  than  envied.   Some  mytliical 
persons,  indeed,  there  may  have  been — such  as  Tithonua  and  ike 
Wandering  Jew  and  Swift's  Struldbugs — ^who,  in  the  absence  of 
health  and  vigour,  were  doomed  to  linger  out  a  decrepit  inunortality; 
but  we  are  not  now  speaking  of  such  persons,  nor  of  such  penoziB 
in  miniature.     In  the  case  of  most  men  and  women,  it  is  by  reason  of 
strength  that  they  live  to  fourscore  or  fivescore  years ;  and  nudy 
such  strength  is,  or  has  been,  matter  for  congratulation.    Tenms 
who  live  to  90  or  100  have  generally  had  better  health  at  50  tban 
persons  who  die  at  60  or  65.     In  fact,  an  old  man  must  not  be  judged 
of  by  the  fag-end  of  his  career.    Where  we  suppose  a  prolonged  life, 
we  must  suppose  also  a  prolonged  youth. 

Such,  however,  though  undoubtedly  a  general,  is  not  a  univenal 
rule.     The  strongest  men  will  certainly,  as  a  class,  be  the  longest 
livers.     But  history  furnishes  numerous  examples  of  persons  (such 
as  Augustus  Ceesar,  and  Louis  XY.)  who,  having  been  very  delicats 
in  youth,  attained  to  an  unexpected  age ;  and  many  people,  from  th^ 
circle  of  their  own  acquaintances,  could  give  examples  more  numecaa> 
still.  Indeed,  so  great  and  so  successful  is  the  care  that  many  valeta' 
dinarians  bestow  on  their  health,  and  also  so  conspicuous  are  th^ 
occasional  recoveries  of  patients  despaired  of  by  the  doctors,  th^ 
various  phrases  have  become  current,  which  would  seem  to  intims^ie 
that  a  delicate  constitution  is  like  a  taper,  which,  for  being  Ib^ 
bright,  bums  all  the  longer;  and  almost  that,  by  some  law  of  ooiit^' 
pensation,  sickly  people  in  general  have  an  immunity  from  earlj 
death.     We  sometimes,   for  instance,  hear  invalids  spoken  of  ^^ 
"  never  dying ;"  and  we  often  hear  special  apprehension  expressed  ^ 
the  ''  first  illness  "  of  a  strong  man.     Is  it  not  thought  that  the  L^ 
of  robust  persons,  like  the  choice  of  Achilles,  falls  on  a  life,  haf^^ 
indeed,  but  short  P    Does  not  the  current  language  imply  that  life   ^ 
a  sort  of  elastic  string,  which,  when  much  drawn  out,  must  part  lA^ 
breadth  and  thickness ;  or,  to  vary  the  metaphor,  that  it  can  oacmJy 
gain  in  extent  of  surface  what  it  loses  in  fulness  and  depth  P    Tfc^** 
there  is  such  an  opposition  between   Tennyson's  two  tlesiderc^ '^^ 
between  the 

*«  More  life  and  fuller  that  I  want,*' 

(1)  QuarUrly  RtvieWy  No.  247,  p.  197. 
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be  thought  to  be  proved  by  the  singular  change  in  medical  treat- 
t,  that  has  occurred  during  the  last  few  generations.  It  is  curious 
,  though  we  live  much  longer  than  our  ancestors,  they  seemed  to 
.  reducing,  while  we  need  strengthening;  their  remedies  were 
ling  and  starving,  while  ours  are  port-wine  and  quinine.  The 
ous  answer,  so  £eu*  as  it  goes,  to  this  last  consideration  is,  that  our 
Sfiihers  adopted  a  wrong  system,  and  paid  the  penalty  of  their  lack 
Qowledge.  Even  during  Uie  last  twenty  or  thirty  years — a  period 
00  short  for  any  perceptible  change  in  the  organisation  of  our  race 
reat  steps  have  been  taken,  especially  as  regards  children,  towards 
•use  of  the  strong  remedies,  that  were  once  in  vogue.  Nor  is  there 
likelihood  of  our  going  back  to  the  old  predilection  for  the  lancet, 
he  effect  of  copious  and  unseasonable  bleeding,  as  stiU  practised 
k  not  distant  country,  the  death  of  Cavour  reminds  us  but  too 
•  It  is  thus  probable,  that  it  was  in  great  part  through  our 
ifltors'  efforts  to  reduce  themselves  that  they  were  short-lived, 
ihit  their  imagined  panacea  was  due,  not  to  their  diseases,  but 
leir  doctors.  It  is  also  probable,  that,  in  the  natural  body,  as  in 
body  politic,  what  may  be  called  the  cry  of  weakness  of  the  pre- 

age  is  partly  due  to  its  increased  sagacity.  Crime  has  certainly 
bushed,  but  the  skill  of  our  detectives  has  brought  to  light  some 
ns  of  crime,  whidi  might  before  have  lurked  unnoticed.  Just  so, 
le  life  has  certainly  lengthened,  the  medical  art  may  have  dis- 
ved  unsuspected  causes  of  disease  or  weakness,  and,  by  tracing 
a  to  their  remote  consequences,  may  have  made  them  seem  more 
lidaUe.     Still,  however  much  weight  we  may  attach  to  arguments 

these,  and  however  little  to  considerations  founded  on  mere 
Bphor  and  rhetoric,  some  teusta  remain  which  it  is  difficult  to 
lain  away.  It  seems  probable  that  of  late  years,  in  spite  both  of 
advance  of  science  and  of  the  lengthening  of  life,  the  forms  of 
ility,  and  especially  of  nervous  debility,  have  increased. 
Lgsin,  one  is  sometimes  told  that  a  young  man,  emigrating  to 
r  Zealand  or  certain  parts  of  Australia,  may  hope,  up  to  the 
die  of  his  life,  to  enjoy  better  health  than  he  would  probably 
B  enjoyed  in  his  native  land ;  but  that,  on  his  coming  back  to 
gland,  he  must  expect  at  fifty  to  be  as  much  aged  as  an  ordinary 
a  of  sixty.  Here  there  seems  to  be  another  example  of  the  condi- 
u  of  present  health,  and  those  of  prospective  health,  not  being  the 
w.  But  we  should  need  to  know  much  more,  before  regarding 
example  as  conclusive.     Assuming  the  fact  to  be  as  stated,  is  it 

possible  that  our  supposed  emigrant  may  suffer  through  his 
™j  after  his  system  has  lost  its  adaptiveness,  to  a  climate  no 
er  congenial  to  him  P  Would  he  have  become  infirm  so  soon, 
he  remained  with  the  antipodes  P 

o  kave  put  these  questions  with  the  view,  not  of  offering  any 
^  'to  them,  but  merely  of  calling  attention  to  the  fact,  that  they 
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have  remained  unanswered  so  long.    The  relation,  that  exists  betwe^^ 
the  intensity  and  the  prolongation  of  bodily  vigour,  must  be,  co: 
paratively  speaking,  an  elementary  inquiry ;  and,  if  even  here  oi 
knowledge  is  at  fault,  should  we  not  be  most  cautious  in  dealing  wii 
those  more  complicated  problems,  in  which  men  feel  a  more  personal 
interest?    For  example:  unless  we  can  tell  how  surely  what  con. — 
tributes  to  early  health  will  contribute  also  to  longevity,  how  can  w 
hope  to  have  complete  and  satisfactory  information,  respecting  tk 
comparative  health   and  longevity  of  the  two  sexes?    Even  IkL^ 
inquiry,  however,  important  as  it  is,  must  yield,  in  the  obviouam 
of  its  utility,  to  inquiries  concerning  conditions,  that  are  more  or  I 
subject  to  control.     Most  men  wish  to  know,  and  to  know  wi 
certainty  and  precision,  the  comparative  health  and  longevity  i 
married  and  single  life, — also  with  different  modes  of  diet  and  degre^^i 
of  bodily  or  mental  exercise,  in  different  climates,  trades,  piofe^^ 
sions  ?    Is  any  of  us  satisfied  with  the  rather  contradictory  answez-s 
that  are  given  to  questions  of  this  sort  ?    How  far  can  answers  ever 
be  given  to  them,  of  universal  applicability?    It  is  only  as  leadiim^ 
up  to  inquiries  of  this  nature,  and  as  tending  to  throw  light  on  theoc^y 
that  the  inquiry  about  the  maximum  of  human  life  can  be  more  th&xi 
a  curious  specidation.     As  it  is,  this  inquiry  is  by  no  means  unpr(&t>- 
able.     People  are  brought  face  to  face  with  some  rather  bold  specolA- 
tions ;  and  they  may  learn,  what  the  world  is  not  very  apt  or  even 
anxious  to  learn,  to  set  oral  testimony,  when  unverified,  at  no  mox^ 
than  its  right  value.     Again  the  apparatus,  that  is  needed  to  sstis^f 
their  curiosity,  may  be  applied  to  matters  of  vastly  greater  momen.'t. 
Once  let  the  registers  be  carefully  filled  up  throughout  all  ciTili»^ 
countries,  and  let  the  range  of  inquiries  be  somewhat  widened ;  ^  aa  A 
by  the  time  that  persons,  bom  under  such  a  system,  shall  have  grov^^ 
old,  a  fortunate  posterity  will,  within  fair  limits,  ascertain,  not  merelj 
how  long  they  have  a  chance  of  living,  but  how  they  have  the  bo^ 
chance  of  living  long,  and  of  being  healthy  and  happy  while  they  liv^* 

Lionel  A.  Tollsmachb. 

(I)  Wo  leam  from  the  North  British  Beviw,  No.  94,  p.  441,  that  Dr.  mtiboT^* 
Duncan  has  made  some  Tery  important  deductions  even  from  so  slender  a  basis  of  ^*^ 
as  that  supplied  by  the  registers  of  births  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  in  1S55.  He  mtM^^ 
regrets  that  the  schedule  to  be  filled  up  has  been  altered  on  what  he  oonsiden  ti  t0^ 
inadequate  grounds.  Are  there  not  many  forms  of  illness  with  regard  to  which  *"''**^|f![ 
regret  would  not  be  unreasonable  ?  Should  not  questions  be  oftener  put  for  the  bea^=^ 
of  science,  as  well  as  of  the  invalid  P  Surely,  if  it  were  a  recognised  part  of  the  4"«»Y 
of  the  medical  man,  or  other  authorised  person,  to  obtain  (whether  personally  or  i 
wise)  all  the  information  of  real  value,  Uie  force  of  custom  would  speedily  mike 
felt ;  and,  it  being  of  course  understood  that  only  facts  and  figures  (not  names) 
be  published,  all  disinclination  whatever,  whether  on  the  part  of  doctor  or 
would  vanish  before  the  wish  to  be  useful. 
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Chapter  IX. 

DOINGS  IN  THE  VALLEYS. 

'^nB  at  Torre  the  ceremony  was  to  come  off  at  which  Alexander 
a  to  act  as  proxy  for  the  English  minister ;  he  found  the  whole 
Lage  in  a  state  of  excitement  and  active  preparation  for  the  f&te. 
tx>6k  a  very  short  time  to  make  a  friend  of  the  Evelyns,  and  the 
^Tesentative  of  Mr.  Eglamour,  acquainted  with  ihe  leading  rural 
^ilities  ;  he  was  charmed  with  their  simple  manners  and  hospi- 
i.ty,  and  they  were  soon  charmed  with  him  in  turn.  As  Mr. 
rlamour  was  very  popular,  his  absence  was  felt  at  first  as  a  cen- 
erable  disappointment,  but  the  maidens,  at  least,  soon  plucked  up 
dr  spirits  when  they  saw  the  handsome  young  man  who  had  come 

his  place.  As  Alexander  walked  through  the  little  village  con- 
3ted  by  the  pastor,  many  a  bright  eye  peeped  at  him  from  behind 
lutter.  many  a  Tirgin  merry  and  wise,  who  trimmed  the  lamp  of 
xnitive  Christianity  in  these  famous  mountains,  panted  for  the 
:ice  in  which  he  might  possibly  fall  to  her  lot  as  a  partner,  and 
•ryelled,  had  the  Church  of  England  many  such  comely  sons. 
How  admirably  Piety  and  Mirth  would  dwell  together  in  this 
xld,  if  only  miserable  men  would  permit  their  union !  Juno's 
Bns  were  not  better  paired,  or  more  naturally  harmonious.  Of  all 
ings  that  are  strange  and  unnatural,  a  sour  and  bleak  religion 
ght  to  be  the  strangest,  for  in  truth  a  dark  light,  a  troubled  peace, 
a  dismal  joy,  is  no  greater  paradox.  No  such  monster,  at  least  in 
^te  days,  infested  the  Protestant  villages,  and  if  it  had,  such  a 
ight  as  Alexander,  armed  from  top  to  toe  in  a  panoply  of  good 
moor,  would  soon  have  put  it  to  flight.     Though  not  a  Scotchman, 

knew  something  of  devout  austerities ;  though  not  a  Low  Church- 
Ui,  he  had  some  knowledge  of  Evangelical  spleen;  here  for  the  first 
oe  he  saw  godliness  and  gaiety  reigning  together  over  a  whole 
Dununity,  and  of  all  the  evidences  that  the  poor  Yaudois  were 
Ified  the  inheritors  of  the  pure  and  undefiled  apostolic  times,  this 
•A  the  one  which  made  the  deepest  impression  upon  him. 
Not  forty  Tartuffes,  however,  with  the  same  power  of  Mawworms, 
'  the  concentrated  spirit  of  Exeter  HaU  itself,  collected  in  the 
^th  of  May,  not  a  hundred  wet  blankets,  or  their  full  equivalent 
Ue  mantle  of  the  Dean  of  once  merry  Carlisle,  could  have  made 
I^our  a  dull  place  on  the  present  occasion.  Old  and  young  were 
^lly  bent  upon  festivity,  and  there  was  a  vigour  about  all  the 

>^  V.  K.8.  L  L 
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arrangements  and  preliminaries  which  was  after  Alexander's  o 
heart.     Often  has  he  been  heard  to  say,  recalling  this  passage      ^ 
his  young  days,  that  he  never  in  his  life  went  through  so  mxxich 
hard  work,  as  far  as  his  legs  were  concerned,  in  the  same  space  of 
time,  as  during  the  three  or  four  days  which  he  passed  with  the 
Vaudois.     Prodigious  walking  to  explore  the  valleys  and  visit  aR 
the   spots  sacred  to  the  memories  of  heroes  and  martyrs;   then 
dancing  on  the  same  scale  until  jocund  day  stood  tip-toe  on  the 
top  of  Monte  Viso  ;  much,  no  doubt  for  the  honour  of  his  ocwntiy, 
but  quite  as  much,  perhaps,  to  prove  himself  worthy  of  his  {nBois 
at  Orta  and  Turin.     For  the  feasting  and  junketing  it  required  tke 
prowess  of  Hercules,  when  he  ate  Admetus  out  of  house  and  home. 

Frederika  Bremer  has  in  one  of  her  works  given  such  a  Krelj 
account  of  a  Yaudois  wedding,  that  one  could  almost  fancy  she  had 
taken  it  from  Alexander's  reminiscences.  On  the  eve  of  die 
ceremony,  the  bride  gave  her  parting  feast  to  her  young  fiiesdsy 
and  what  a  jovial  feast  it  was !  What  dancing,  what  laughing,  hot 
the  joke  went  round. 

'*  Quips  and  cranks  and  wanton  wiles, 
Nods  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles, 
Sport  that  wrinkled  care  derides, 
And  laughter  holding  both  his  sides." 

The  bottie  went  about  as  freely  as  if  the  Gblilean  miracle  had  beeD 
repeated,  and  every  mountain  rill  had  been  changed  into  qwrkliDg 
Aisti.  The  oldest  Barbes,  as  the  pastors  of  the  valleys  are  calledf 
drank  and  chirped  like  grasshoppers.  One  of  them,  who  had  9010 
black-letter  lore,  amused  the  company  with  the  calculation  of  * 
German  divine  that  the  miraculous  wine  drunk  at  Cana  amounted  to 
ninety  dozen.  As  to  Alexander,  he  had  double  duty  to  do,  now  ple^ 
ing  the  merry  ministers,  now  treading  a  measure  with  every  pretty 
Protestant  in  her  turn,  and  thrice  over  with  the  lusty  lass  whfl0 
to-morrow  he  was  to  give  away  in  holy  wedlock.  What  a  popal^ 
fellow  he  was  before  the  night  was  half  spent ;  and  perhaps  it  ws* 
not  arranged  and  settled  in  every  comer,  wherever  two  or  tb«* 
were  gathered  together,  among  seniors  as  well  as  juniors,  that  h6 
was  Miss  Eveljm's  accepted  swain !  But  serious  matters  are  ^ 
settled  in  so  easy  a  way  as  they  settle  them  on  such  oocsAX^ 
Many  things  happen  between  cup  and  lip  occasionally,  even  ibffs^ 
the  cup  may  be  destined  to  reach  the  Hp  in  the  long  run. 

Wonderful  it  was  that  any  force  was  left  for  the  great  day  its^ 
which  was  but  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  revels.  It  began  ^ 
the  procession  to  the  bride's  house,  consisting  of  the  bridegroooi»  ^ 
comely  farmer  of  Angrogna,  accompanied  by  his  kindred  ot  the  fltfD^ 
valley.  Alexander  in  the  character  of  his  godfather  led  ^  i^» 
and  knocked  at  the  door,  according  to  immemorial  usage. 
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i  was  the  part  of  lihe  maiden's  father  to  affect  BurpriBe  at  the  ymit, 
to  demand  what  his  yisitors  wanted. 

To  beg  one  of  joor  daughters  in  wedlock  for  my  fair  godson/' 
led  Alexander^  with  all  the  grayity  he  could  muster, 
erer  was  an  old  swain  so  flattered;    he  goes  in,   and  soon 
pears,  leading  one  of  his  daughters  by  the  hand. 
Is  this  the  one  your  godson  fancies  P '' 

This  maiden/'  answers  the  sponsor,  *^  would  be  sure  to  make  him 
py  as  the  day  is  long ;  but,  sir,  she  is  not  his  choice." 
n  this  the  sire  withdraws  with  the  rejected,  looking  much  cast 
n  at  her  fate. 

hen  a  second  lass  is  produced. 
Jm  this  the  young  man's  desire  P  " 

She  is  charming  too,  but  it  is  not  she  who  has  won  my  godson's 
rt" 

pon  which  the  second  retired  likewise,  but  looking  more  indignant 
L  sad,  for  such  was  her  cue. 

fn  the  present  occasion  this  pleasant  litany  was  four  times  repeated, 
though  the  father  had  only  two  daughters,  he  had  borrowed  a 
of  buxom  nieces  to  protract  the  fim,  as  the  custom  exacted,  one 
2h,  for  all  we  know  to  the  contrary,  was  observed  eighteen 
dred  years  ago,  and  possibly  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  itself. 
.-t  length  the  master  of  the  house  came  forth  with  the  true  maid, 
^es,  yes,  she  is  the  right  one ;  she  is  the  girl  for  my  godson." 
Cbod,  I  give  her  to  you  with  honour  and  fair  repute.     Que  wua 
r€8ervez  de  tart'* 

TckBH  did  Alexander  receiye  her  plump  rosy  hand,  which  he  ought 
bwith  to  have  placed  in  the  bridegroom's  to  be  devoutly  kissed, 
iaad  of  doing  which  he  audaciously  took  the  first-fruits  himself, 
ixmovation  in  the  ceremonial  to  which  neither  the  bride  herself, 
'  a&yone  on  her  part,  objected. 

firing  this  preliminary  Service  the  bride  wore  her  ordinary  daily 
^  inch  as  she  wore  hay-making,  or  picking  mulberry  leaves,  but 
9*aiily  she  came  forth  from  her  bower  in  ftill  nuptial  trim,  which 
■  tbe  purest  white,  the  gift  of  the  minister,  with  a  garland  on  her 
0*^  of  the  freshest  flowers  of  the  valleys.  Her  hands  were  full 
Wdies  of  roses  to  distribute  among  the  young  men,  and  Alex* 
^1  was  big  as  a  rose-bush. 

Qie  ceremony  in  the  church  ensued,  after  which  took  place  the 
Reward  procession  back  to  the  bride's  abode,  stopping  at  all  the 
^^"^ires,  as  they  are  called,  or  at  every  farm-house  on  the  road,  the 
^•wife  appearing  at  every  door,  with  the  air  of  expecting  no  such 
^^n,  but  praying  them  to  step  in  notwithstanding,  when  by  the 
M  aoddant  the  table  was  found  groaning  and  creaking  under  all 
I  of  rural  dainties.    When  Alexander  could  do  no  more  himself, 

ll2 
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it  rejoiced  him  to  see  how  fast  others  disposed  of  the  good  thin^^ 
not  only  euting  and  drinking  their  fill,  but  staffing  their  pock^^to 
with  fruit  and  confectionery — a  proceeding  he  ought  to  have  iniitate^c3, 
to  be  in  the  fashion  of  the  Valleys. 

And  of  this  he  was  not  left  long  in  ignorance,  for  feeling  some  pre^9- 
sure  behind  him  at  the  last  of  the  hospitable  stations,  he  tums-^ 
quickly  round,  and  discovered  a  strikingly  handsome  boy  of  elei 
or  twelve  thrusting  a  handful  of  over-ripe  peaches  and  figs  into  L 
coat-pocket,  his  face  radiant  with  archness  and  glee. 

Alexander  no  less  playfully  arrested  his  arm,  and  asked  him  h. 
name. 

"  Henri  Amaud,''  said  the  boy. 

"Amaud!"  cried  Alexander;  "what!  are  you  Miss  Evelyi^^'s 
young  friend,  of  Bobbio  P  If  so,  I  have  twenty  loves  for  you  fit>r«n 
her.  But  she  never  told  me  you  were  capable  of  playing  me  sa«i3li 
a  prank." 

"We  play  all  sorts  of  pranks  at  a  wedding,"  said  Amaud,  wL 
little  of  foreign  accent ;  indeed  not  only  his  voice  but  his  featuir^^s 
and  complexion  were  much  more  English  than  Italian. 

"Are  your  parents  here?"  asked  Alexander,  forgetting  wh»-ttt 
Miss  Evelyn  had  told  him  on  that  point. 

The  boy  looked  up  at  him  with  a  sorrowful  smile,  and  the 
of  Torre,  who  was  standing  by,  answered  for  him. 

"  He  is  an  orphan,"  he  said,  caressing  with  his  hand  the  bo; 
glossy  black  hair ;  "  if  a  child  can  be  called  an  orphan  who  has 
for  both  his  father  and  his  mother." 

He  then  informed  Alexander  that  little  Amaud  was  bom  in 
south  of  Italy,  although  his  parents  were  natives  of  these  valle^"^^  ' 
they  died  after  their  return  to  them,  when  their  son  was  very  your^-  ^ 
and  at  their  death  he  had  been  bequeathed  to  the  care  of  the  agf^^^ 
minister  of  Bobbio,  his  grand-uncle,  by  whom  he  had  been  cai^iM^y 
and  lovingly  brought  up.  ^ 

"  I  have  got  a  letter  for  the  pastor  of  Bobbio,"  said  Alexander;  ^ 
am  going  there  to-morrow." 

"  Oh,  are  you  P  "  cried  Henri.   "  Then  I'll  go  back  with  you,  anc 
will  show  you  the  famous  places,  and  my  goats,  and  the  books 
Evelyn  gave  me  with  her  name  in  them,  and  the  waterfallsy — olv 
we  only  had  one  good  right-down  pouring  wet  day  to  make  them 
beautiful  as  they  sometimes  are !  " 

"Perhaps  the  rain  would  not  be  quite    so  agreeable  to 
Alexander,  with  a  long  walk  before  him,"  said  the  pastor. 

"  Rain  is  coming,  and  over  much  of  it,"  said  another  of  the 
standers,  shaking  his  head,  and  pointing  to  a  mass  of  dark  doi 
beginning  to  gather  over  the  hiUs ;  "  it  may  improve  the  waterfall- 
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bo.^  it  wonH  mend  our  roads^  which  are   rough  enough  at  the 
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^^Oh/'  cried  Kttle  Amaud,  grasping  Alexander's  hand^  as  if  to 
hoX^  him  fast  to  his  engagement^  **  you  won't  mind  a  shower^  will 
yo-i:«  P — it  will  only  be  a  shower,  and  as  to  the  roads  they  are  a  great 
d^^iJ  nicer  than  the  stupid,  smooth  ones  down  in  the  plain ;  there  is 
oiB.1^  a  stream  to  be  jumped  here  and  there ;  and  I'll  show  you  the 
gn^At  jump  Miss  Evelyn  took  one  day  last  summer." 


Chapter  X. 

THE     LAND-SLIP. 

LT  night  was  not  as  merry  as  the  last.     The  approaching  change 

iiL     "the  weather  made  many  of  the  revellers  anxious  to  get  back  to 

tk^ir  mountain  homes,  and  some  took  their  departure  at  once  lest  the 

ntxxi  should  stop  them.   The  young  people  danced  again,  and  initiated 

Alexander  into  many  of  their  in-door  sports  and  pastimes,  but  the 

el^«8  were  grave,  and  sat  apart  discussing  the   prospects  of  the 

laoxrow,  and  recounting  their  recollections  of  the  various  inundations 

tti^^j  had  witnessed  in  their  time,  and  the  destruction  of  houses  and 

crops,  and  even  whole  hamlets,  by  the  resistless  force  of  the  torrents 

B^'oUen  by  great  and  sudden  rains  in  the  high  mountains.     Still  no 

nun  fell  at  Torre.     Only  the  gathering  masses  of  vapour,  gradually 

in^^volving  hill  after  hill,  and  the  growling  of  distant  thunder  presaged 

storm,  and  indicated  that  it  had  already  commenced  in  the  upper 

▼aXleys.    Even  when  the  morning  broke,  the  weather  was  not  so 

▼^^  bad  as  to  intimidate  so  bold  a  pedestrian  as  the  young  English- 

man,  much  less  to  damp  the  ardour  of  little  Amaud,  who  was  not 

only  eager  to  get  home,  but  delighted  to  think  the  cascades  would  be 

11^   their  glory.     It  was  in  vain  for  the  old  women  and  grey-beards 

to  xemonstrate.     Alexander  set  out  with  his  companion  rather  late  in 

the  day,  as  there  were  stiU  objects  of  curiosity  to  be  visited  at  Torre, 

•^d  it  was  as  much  as  the  good  people  could  do  to  induce  them  to 

•^^<^t  the  loan  of  a  couple  of  huge  red  imibrellas.     There  was  a 

^^ck  penetrating  mist  when  they  started,  which  soon  changed  into 

decided  rain,  and  the  road,  rugged  at  the  best,  grew  every  moment 

*®*vier,  more  and  more  cut  up  by  the  rills  that  poured  down  from 

^ety  height,  to  swell  the  roaring  brook  at  the  bottom  of  the  vale. 

"^  long  as  there  was  any  steady  walking  Alexander  took  advantage 

.  *t  to  ask  Amaud  a  hundred  questions  about  himself,  and  his  rela- 

^^'te,  and  the  Evelyns,  and  his  studies,  and  what  he  intended  to  be 

^^Xi  he  was  a  man.     The  boy's  replies  interested  him  greatly.  Thqf 

?^^^^  him  well-instructed  for  his  age,  unusually  intelligent,  over- 

^^^^>iig  with  gratitude  to  his  benefactors,  eager  for  improvement, 
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enthuBiastic  asd  ambitious.  He  had  been  taught  Englisk  partly  ^7"^ 
the  Eyelyns  themselyes,  by  Miss  Evelyn  chiefly ;  from  the  pastor  oi^i^ 
his  native  valley  he  had  learned  Latin,  and  had  made  progress  enougk-^ 
in  Ghreek  to  read  a  chapter  of  the  Greek  Testament. 

'^  You  will  be  a  Barbe  yourself,  one  of  these  days/'  said 
ander. 

"  No,"  said  Amaud,  proudly,  "  I  am  going  to  be  a  missionary." 

"  A  missionary  !  "  repeated  Alexander,  "  why  a  missionary  P  " 

"  Because  I  have  read  all  about  Henry  Martyn  and  Joseph  WoV:|p 
and  a  great  many  more,  and  I  want  to  be  like  them,  and  traveL  j^^ 
strange  countries,  among  savage  people  with  tomahawks,  and  w\o 
Kve  in  wigwams  or  holes  in  the  ground,  and  make  them  wiser  anrf 
better  and  happier.'' 

**  Have  you  ever  seriously  thought  of  the  risks  and  dangers  of  tluU 
kind  of  life  P    It  is  a  noble  career,  but  fall  of  difficulties  and  trials." 

**  Oh,  yes,  I  have  thought  of  all  that,  but  it  does  not  discourage  me. 
I  am  strong,  and  I  shall  be  a  great  deal  stronger  and  taller  when 
I'm  a  man,  and  why  should  not  I  do  what  others  have  doneP  " 

**But  your  good  uncle,  does  he  approve  of  your  plan,"  aaM 
Alexander  ;  "  how  wiU  he  like  to  be  left  alone  in  his  old  age  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  cried  Amaud,  "  I  wish  he  approved  of  it  more  than  hedoe^ 
but  he  doesn't  oppose  it  now  ;  he  knows  it  would  never  do  for  me  to 
lead  the  quiet  life  of  a  pastor,  even  in  this  country,  wild  as  it  is.  Mr. 
Evelyn  used  to  teU  me  that  there  are  dangers  enough  in  the  paili  d 
a  Vaudois  minister  to  satisfy  anybody,  especially  in  winter,  or  even 
in  summer  in  such  weather  as  this." 

"  And  really  I  think  he  told  you  true,"  said  Alexander,  suddenly 
finding  himself  on  the  edge  of  a  gully,  a  yard  and  a  half  wide,  right 
across  the  road,  ploughed  by  a  furious  little  stream,  which  the  day 
before  scarcely  wetted  the  stories.   The  rude  carriages  of  the  eaantrff 
had  he  taken  one,  could  not  have  proceeded  a  step  farther. 

"  Follow  me ! "  shouted  Amaud,  springing  over  the  chasm  in  tb^^ 
greatest  glee. 

"  It's  nothing  by  daylight,"  he  added,  when  they  were  on  the  oih0^ 
side,  '*  but  in  the  dark,  when  one  of  our  ministers  has  to  visit  a  aef^ 
X>erson  in  such  weather,  he  has  to  look  before  he  leaps." 

"  I  should  think  so,"  said  Alexander.     From  this  point,  whicJ^ 
was  only  a  third  of  the  way,  their  progress  was  slow,  for  there  wer^^ 
not  twenty  yards  of  road  that  were  not  broken  up  more  or  less  fc^^ 
the  increasing  floods.    It  was  no  longer  walking,  but  incessant  jump"^^ 
ing  from  stone  to  stone  exposed  by  the  waters,  or  across  diannel^r 
many  of  them  deeper  and  wider  than  the  first  they  came  to.    New^ 
too,  the  rain  was  coming  down  steadily ;  deep  groans  of  thunder 
came  from  the  direction  of  Bobbie,  where  they  were  going,  and  th^ 
main  stream  in  the  depths  of  the  gorge  at  their  right  was  limg 
rapidly  over  the  hugest  boulders  in  its  bed,  and  bellowing  like  a 
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ber-deyil.  In  a  few  moments  tkey  came  to  '^  Fatima's  jump/'  as 
oaud  called  it. 

^  She  could  not  jimip  it  now/'  he  said,  looking  gravely  at  the 
wiee^  "  nor  can  I  either." 

Alexander  himself  thought  it  more  discreet  not  to  attempt  it,  so 
^T  scrambled  over  as  best  they  could,  up  to  their  knees  in  the 
£rling  water,  Amaud  never  thinking  of  himself,  but  only  anxious 
:£nd  the  shallowest  spots  and  safest  footing  for  his  companion, 
i^as  soon  obvious,  however,  to  Alexander  that  the  little  fellow  was 
»^wing  uneasy,  though  it  was  evidently  not  on  his  own  account. 
^  This  is  a  wonderful  flood,"  he  said,  "  to  have  come  so  suddenly ; 
it  goes  on  increasing,  we  shall  find  £obbio  in  a  bad  way ;  no  place 
the  Valleys  is  in  such  danger  in  floods.  We  are  near  it  now.  Do 
■.hearabeU?" 

^exander  listened  attentively,  but  such  was  the  noise  of  the 
n,  and  the  river  tumbling  below,  and  the  streams  dashing  and 
ailing  down  on  every  side^  that  for  some  moments  no  other  sound 
s  distinguished.  At  length  the  bell  was  distinctly  heard  by  them 
i,  a  continual,  im.equal,  excited,  fitful  ringing,  of  itself  suggestive 
alarm  and  distress.  Its  object,  as  the  boy  explained,  was  to  collect 
»  inhabitants  of  the  little  district  together,  at  least  as  many  as  had 
lir  dwellings  in  exposed  situations  on  the  hill-side,  and  besides  to 
tstei  as  great  a  force  of  the  peasantry  as  possible,  both  to  keep  the 
^«rcourses  dear  of  obstructions  and  strengthen  their  embankments 
tiie  points  where  they  might  need  support. 

**They  will  want  all  our  help,  I  can  tell  you,"  said  Amaud,  "my 
cole's  house  is  the  most  exposed  of  all  in  case  of  a  land-slip  ;  the 
»t  thing  they  would  do  would  be  to  remove  him  to  one  of  the 
i:iBe8  lower  down  in  a  protected  situation,  where  everyone  will  go 
Aere  is  real  danger." 

Ct  was  now  hard  to  see  anything,  the  sky  was  so  black,  and 
^  rain  fell  in  such  torrents,  like  a  water-spout,  but  in  a  moment 
two  they  distinguished  voices,  and  heroic  little  Amaud  dashed 
through  thick  and  thin,  over  every  obstacle,  crying  out  that 
dj  were  working  at  the  embankments,  and  bidding  Alexander 
low. 

*When  they  came  to  the  embankments,  it  was  easy  to  see  from  the 
eigy  and  anxiety  of  the  peasantry  working  at  it  that  they  were  in 
o  greatest  alarm,  and  the  roaring  of  the  waters  seemed  amply  to 
atify  it.  They  took  no  notice  of  the  new  comers — ^indeed  they 
undly  observed  them,  the  darkness  was  so  great,  for  owing  to  the 
(^leuce  of  the  rain,  they  had  not  even  the  benefit  of  torchlight, 
oiigh  the  sun  had  already  gone  down. 

''We  can  do  no  good  here,"  shouted  the  brave  boy ;  "  come  on  to 
^  village,  it  is  only  a  few  steps  farther — there  where  you  see  the 
^tft;  we  are  quite  near,  and  yet  we  can  hardly  hear  the  bells." 
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After  a  few  minutes'  struggling  through  obstacles  which  tl 
could  not  see,  and  wading  up  to  their  knees  through  the  water 
the  mud,  which  seemed  to  be  tumbling  down  from  all  the  heig 
aroimdy  they  gained  the  houses,  and  found  the  people  in  them  (a 
women  and  children  and  the  oldest  men),  paralysed  with  ten 
All  who  could  work  were  either  at  the  embankments,  or  at  oi 
parts  where  there  were  lives  to  be  saved.  Amaud  ran  into  the  £ 
house  he  came  to,  thinking  of  nothing  but  his  uncle's  safety.  Nobc 
could  answer  his  questions ;  they  could  hardly  hear  his  voice  in  1 
din,  or  distinguish  his  features  by  the  few  little  glimmering  lig 
they  had.  He  rushed  out  again,  still  adjuring  Alexander 
follow  him  to  the  little  inn.  There  was  more  light  there,  and  Hi 
knew  him,  but  could  tell  him  nothing  of  his  uncle,  except  that  sa 
of  the  strongest  of  the  peasant-s  had  gone  to  his  rescue,  and  had  x 
returned. 

*' This  way,  this  way!"  cried  the  distracted  boy,  dashing  forwa 
once  more. 

Alexander  could  only  follow  him  blindly,  until  a  flash  of  lightnii 
of  imusual  vividness,  which  for  an  instant  illuminated  every  obje 
not  only  showed  the  direction  which  the  boy  took,  but  revealed  t 
whole  situation  of  the  village  with  respect  to  the  mountains  tli 
hemmed  it  in.  In  a  minute  Alexander  was  abreast  of  Amaud,  w! 
by  the  next  flash  pointed  out  his  imcle's  house,  still  standing  on 
platform  which  seemed  to  have  been  cleared  out  of  the  forest  of  pim 
at  a  height  of  about  a  himdred  yards  above  the  level  of  the  village. 

**  As  the  house  is  standing,"  said  Alexander,  ^*  its  inhabitants  mi 
be  safe." 

"  Oh,"  cried  Amaud,  "  there  is  nobody  in  the  house  now,  you  m 
be  sure ;  they  are  trying  to  get  my  poor  old  uncle  down,  and  tii 
will  be  the  difficulty  if  the  path  is  washed  away.  Come  on,  come  oi 
Oh,  what  a  blessing  the  lightning  is  I " 

A  forked  flash  of  extreme  brilliancy  was  instantly  followed  witl 
clap  which  all  the  artillery  in  Europe  discharged  together  oom 
hardly  have  equalled.  Alexander's  eye  was  fixed  on  the  pasta 
house  under  and  amongst  the  pines.  The  next  moment  there  wai 
crashing  sound,  almost  as  loud  as  the  thunder,  but  totally  difSsre 
from  thunder,  it  was  the  headlong  fall  of  the  whole  of  the  hill-a 
above  the  house,  which  was  swept  away  while  he  was  looking  at 
by  an  avalanche  of  loosened  rock  and  uprooted  forest.  By  the  nc 
flash  there  was  nothing  visible  but  a  broad  ghastly  expanse  of  nak 
earth  and  stone  stretching  up  to  the  mountain's  brow. 

But  though  the  dear  abode  where  he  had  passed  his  childhood  n 
thus  suddenly  and  fearfully  destroyed  before  his  face,  poor  Atom 
thought  only  of  the  old  man's  life,  which  was  dearer  to  him 
thousand  times,  and  he  thought  of  it  collectedly  too,  which  at  tm 
a  moment  many  a  brave  man  of  mature  years  could  not  have  dosML 
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The  level  space  where  the  house  had  stood  seemed  for  a  few 
.oments  to  stay  the  cataract  of  rubbish,  but  in  a  few  moments  more 
le  fidl  continued,  and  even  after  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  yalley, 
any  blocks  of  stone  and  fragments  of  tall  pines  rolled  on  almost 
\  the  spot  where  Alexander  and  Amaud  stood. 

The  former  had  already  abandoned  all  hope  of  saving  the  life  of 
lyone  who  had  either  been  in  the  house  or  who  had  gone  to  the 
lief  of  its  inmates.  Not  so  the  boy,  for,  knowing  the  minutisD  of 
le  locality,  he  observed  that  the  land-slip  had  not  crossed  the 
.ule-path  that  led  down  to  the  village,  so  that  it  could  not  have 
icreased  the  danger  of  anyone  who  was  descending  by  it.  All 
spended,  therefore,  on  the  path  being  practicable.  They  pressed 
ly  straining  their  ears  to  catch  the  sound  of  a  human  voice,  often 
linking  they  heard  one,  often  finding  themselves  deceived. 

''We  shall  be  in  the  path  ourselves  in  a  few  moments,'^  cried 
maud.  **  It  begins  to  ascend  just  above  here.  There  ought  to 
)  two  poplars." 

"  I  see  no  trees  at  all,"  said  Alexander. 

**  They  have  been  rooted  up/*  said  the  boy ;  "  but  never  mind ;  I 
Bar  voices,"  and  he  clapped  his  hands  with  delight. 

Alexander  gave  a  piercing  whistle.  It  was  answered  instantly. 
maud  again  clapped  his  hands  and  danced  with  joy.  The  voices 
raw  more  distinct  every  instant.  A  moment  more  a  group  of 
Bople  were  visible  at  a  distance  of  hardly  fifty  yards,  but  unhappily 
Ley  saw  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  separated  from  them  by 
X  obstacle  which  Amaud  had  not  foreseen,  with  all  his  experience 
^  the  valley.  The  unprecedented  flood  of  that  day  and  night 
eking  vents  in  all  directions,  had  found  one  here  in  what  was  for 
.m  moment  a  torrent  of  the  wickedest  aspect,  and  five  or  six  yards 
Ue,  rushing  as  if  it  ran  amuck  to  join  the  main  waters  lower 
^"im.  In  an  hour  it  had  scooped  out  the  bed  in  which  it  foamed, 
c*  the  peasants,  who  were  now  stopped  by  its  breadth  and  fury, 
^  hardly  noticed  it  as  they  went  up  the  hill — it  was  so  small  a 
«^.  The  old  minister,  however,  had  been  carried  down  so  far 
perfect  safety,  except  for  his  exposure  to  the  night  and  storm — 
'^ik  enough  for  a  man  in  his  advanced  years.  The  point  now  was 
**^  to  get  him  across  the  extemporised  torrent.  The  peasants  had 
^^eady  tried  to  ford  it,  and  narrow  as  it  was,  pronounced  it  imprac- 
^ble.  It  was  not  merely  the  depth,  but  the  slipperiness  of  the 
^nes  and  the  rage  of  the  water  daunted  them ;  it  was  as  much  as 
^7  man  could  do  to  cross  himself ;  and  as  to  carrying  another  on 
^  back,  it  was  pronoimced  a  sheer  impossibility. 

•'  But  it  must  be  done,"  cried  Alexander,  *'  or  you  might  as  well 
^ve  left  him  to  perish  with  his  house." 

The  word  "  impossible  "  was  heard  from  the  other  side  again. 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  Alexander  coolly.     "  Have  any  of  you  a 
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rope  P    If  you  have,  throw  me  one  end  of  it»  and  keep  a  tight  hold 
of  the  other." 

''He's    an    Englishman,"   shouted  Amaud,   ''and  a    friend   of 
Mr.  Evelyn's." 

Alexander  could  hardly  help  laughing  at  the  proclamation  of  his 
country  and  position  at  such  a  critical  moment.  There  was  a  lOjpe, 
it  was  flung  across,  Alexander  caught  it,  again  desired  them  to  hold 
fast,  and  instantly  plunging  into  the  water,  steadying  himself  as 
much  as  he  could  with  his  red  imibrella,  in  a  few  strides  was  safe  4 
on  the  other  side. 

"  Now,"  he  said  to  the  men,  "  two  of  you  must  get  over  to  hplfl 
the  rope  again,  and  I  imdertake  to  carry  the  old  man." 

The  example  decided  the  wavering  courage  of  the  peasants,  am^ 
two  of  them  obeyed,  though  there  was  only  a  boy  on  the  other  r^^^ 
to  do  what  they  had  done  to  assist  Alexander ;  but  they  knew  wh.  ^ 
the  boy  was.  One  of  them,  however,  stumbled  and  almost  lost 
legs  for  a  moment,  but  they  both  crossed. 

Now  came  the  tug,  one  for  life  or  death,  for  one  at  least,  perl 
for  two.     The  poor  old  minister,  almost  speechless  with  cold 
terror,  was  lifted  on  Alexander's  shoulders,  like  the  aged  Trojan 
the  epic.     The  young  Englishman  then  replaced  his  imibrella 
a  stout  pole  which  he  took  from  a  peasant,  seized  the  end  of 
rope  once  more,  and  confident  in  his  youth  and  strength,  which 
well  might  be  while  devoting  them  to  such  a  noble  use,  he  committ^^ 
himself  and  his  venerable  burden  with  redoubled  caution  and  m( 
intense  steadiness  to  the  dark  and  raging  waters.     For  one 
his  step  faltered,  and  the  swaying  of  the  rope  made  the  men  on 
other  side  perspire  with  fear ;  but  he  kept  his  footing  firm,  sad 
little  more  than  a  minute  the  aged  unde  was  safe  in  his  nephei 
arms. 

It  was  dawn  when  the  hoary  minister  was  carried  to  the  villag<"^ 
where  they  had  given  up  all  hope  of  his  deliverance,  and,  as  it 
it  seemed  impossible  that  he  could  suryiye  many  hours,  for  he  wa* 
his  seventieth  simmier.  Had  anybody  then  predicted  that  his  life  wi 
to  be  protracted  for  more  than  ten  years,  after  what  he  went  through 
that  night,  the  prophecy  would  have  seemed  ridiculous. 

At  break  of  day  the  flood  had  already  begun  to  abate  ;  the  stoned 
had  ceased,  the  sun  shone  upon  the  desolation  of  the  night,  bil^ 
Alexander,  feeling  that  the  only  safety  for  himself  was  in  coniinmw^ 
movement,  drenched  as  he  was,  and  being  also  desirous  to  escape  O^ 
ovation  which  his  services  were  likely  to  bring  upon  him,  stole  awa^S 
and,  broken  up  as  the  road  was,  made  his  way  back  to  Torre.  Tba^^ 
he  only  stopped  to  change  his  clothes,  and  returned  to  TuriB, 
his  fame  to  foUow  him,  which  it  probably  did  all  the  fester 
louder  for  his  carelessness  about  it. 
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Chapter  XI. 

•  WOODVILLK  REJOINS  ALEXANDER.      UNPLEASANT  TIDINGS,   AND 

HASTY  DEPARTURE. 

'^'^  iTorin  Alexander  found  letters  which  made  him  extremely  xmeasy 
abovit  the  state  of  his  father's  afi^tirs,  and  determined  him  to  start  for 
hozxfte  as  soon  as  Woodville  joined  him.  He  ought  to  have  reported 
himself  to  Mr.  Eglamonr  in  strictness,  but  the  same  feeling  that 
piximpted  him  to  shun  the  applause  of  the  YaUeys  decided  him  not 
to  do  so. 

Se  was  not  kept  long  waiting  for  the  artist,  by  whose  face,  the 
nioment  he  appeared,  it  was  easy  to  divine  that,  like  the  ghost,  he 
ita^  a  tale  to  unfold ;  and  this  brings  us  back  to  the  point  where 
^^^  left  Mr.  Woodville  suddenly  interrupted  at  his  pencil  by  Miss 
E:v-elyii's  agitated  knocking  at  the  door  of  his  bed-room. 

SCiBs  Evelyn  was  reading  to  her  father  when  a  servant  came  to 
Inform  her  that  a  person  had  just  arrived  who  desired  to  see  her. 
|^[^^tead  of  requesting  to  know  his  name  and  business  in  the  first 
^v^staiice,  she  thought  it  would  be  the  shortest  way  to  see  him  at  once. 

On  entering  the  salon  she  found  a  man  there  whom  she  knew  only 
too  well,  and  whom  the  reader  knows  also,  for  he  was  the  same 
who  had  behaved  so  handsomely  in  the  inn  at  Ghiavasso. 

**You  are   surprised  to  see  me.   Miss  Evelyn,"  he  said,   with 


**  With  good  reason,*'  she  replied  haughtily,  "  you  cannot  possibly 
*^^^e  any  business  either  with  me  or  my  father." 

**  That  remains  to  be  seen,"  said  the  fellow,  in  the  same  cool  way. 

**  My  father  is  determined,  you  well  know,  Mr.  Hardy,  to  have 
^^ti^g  more  to  do  with  you ;  he  has  been  imposed  on  long  enough, 
^*^^  he  will  not  be  imposed  on  any  more ;  his  eyes  are  open ;  there 
*^^o  use  in  your  following  us  about  the  world — ^you  will  gain  nothing 
b5^  it." 

**  Again,  my  sultana,  that  remains  to  be  seen, — your  father  is 
on,  I  admit,  but  ifs  not  by  your  humble  servant." 

**  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  sir,"  said  Miss  Evelyn,  her  eyes 
^^^Ixing  and  her  face  pale  with  anger,  no  less  at  his  vile  insinuation 
**^3:^  at  the  absurd  title  by  which  he  had  the  malignity,  as  well  as 
audacity,  to  address  her. 

Oh,  you  know  what  I  mean  very  well.  Miss  Evelyn,  you  know 
,  ^  irould  gain  and  who  would  lose  if  your  father  was  to  discover 

*'  JxxBolent  fellow ! — ^but  I'm  wrong  to  hold  any  conversation  with 
Go  instmtly  about  your  business ! " 


it 
it 
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**  I  have  not  told  you  mj  business  yet/'  said  Hardy ;  ^'  you  kao 
gentleman  of  tlie  name  of  Alexander  P  ** 

«  Well,  sir." 

''  I  met  him  at  Chiavasso,  where  he  met  an  unpleasant  acciden 

'^  An  accident, — ^nothing  serious  I  hope/'  cried  Miss  Evelyn, ' 
more  emotion  than  if  she  had  been  some  years  older  she  w 
probably  have  exhibited  in  such  company. 

**  Nothing  more  serious,  Miss  Evelyn,  I  am  happy  to  say,  since 
take  such  an  interest  in  the  gentleman,  than  the  loss  of  his  pursi 
And  he  is  kept  at  Chiavasso  for  want  of  money  P  " 
Just  so,  miss,  and  he  commissioned  me  to  come  here  to  let 
know,  and  request  you  to  let  him  have  four  or  five  hundred  £n 
which  he  will  repay  when  he  arrives  at  Turin/' 

''  Oh,  of  course,"  she  said  without  hesitation,  *^  he  must  have  w 
ever  he  wants/' 

But  the  next  moment  it  struck  her  as  suspicious  that  Alexa 
should  not  have  desired  his  messenger  to  apply  to  Mr.  Woodvill 
she  thought  she  might  as  well  ask  a  question  to  test  the  truth  of 
story. 

"  How  did  it  happen,"  she  said,  "  was  his  money  in  gold  P  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Hardy  promptly,  "  in  gold,  there  were  tw 
Napoleons  in  his  purse,  and  a  five-franc  piece."  There  is  notl 
like  precision  in  details  to  inspire  confidence  in  a  story. 

But  Miss  Evelyn  was  so  far  from  being  inspired  with  confid< 
that  on  leaving  the  room,  as  it  were  to  get  the  money  for  Mr.  A 
ander,  she  turned  the  key  in  the  door  as  noiselessly  as  she  a 
locking  Mr.  Hardy  up,  and  ran  to  Mr.  Woodville's  apartment,  ib 
ing  how  nicely  she  had  caught  the  rat  in  a  trap. 

When  Woodville  came  to  this  part  of  the  story  (for  the  re 
will  remember  that  he  was  the  narrator),  Alexander  exclaimed 
delight — 

"  Capital ! — how  well  done  ! — and  you  played  your  part  jui 
well,  I  have  no  doubt— of  course  you  took  the  fellow  prisoner ! " 

''  I  did  no  such  thing,"  replied  Woodville  drily,  '4et  me  finisl 
story." 

"  Go  on,  go  on, — what  a  pity  you  let  the  rascal  escape !  You  1 
I  had  no  gold,  so  of  course  the  fellow  was  a  swindler.  How  c 
you  throw  away  such  a  splendid  opportunity  P" 

"  Opportunity  of  getting  my  head  broken  I — ^You  are  every  l 
bad  as  Miss  Evelyn.  I'm  so  well  cut  out,  am  I  not,  for  a  i 
catcher  P  She  wanted  me,  of  course,  to  secure  him — *Now  do, 
Woodville,'  as  cool  as  Beatrice  asking  Benedick  to  challenge  dooi 

^*  Well,  but  as  you  had  him  locked  up,  what  did  you  do 
himP" 

''Why,  as  soon  as  I  showed  her — and  it  was  no  easy  maitefj 
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is  sux<:li  a  pig-headed  thing — ^that  there  was  nothing  in  prudence  to 
b^  done  but  let  him  go  about  his  business,  we  went  back  to  the  room, 
ai3.d  £ound  nobody  there ;  he  must  have  discovered  that  he  was  locked 
in,    and  jumped  out  of  the  window." 

**  His  alarm  was  superfluous/'  said  Alexander.  "  I  see,  Woodville, 
ycxix  are  of  Dogberry's  way  of  thinking  in  such  cases." 

**  ^ell,  I  am — there's  no  more  about  it — ^but  I'm  not  an  officer  of 
jiajBtice  like  Dogberry.  I'm  neither  a  doctor  nor  a  constable,  and  I 
kcLTTe  been  expected  to  perform  the  duties  of  both  ;  it's  rather  hard, 
but;  it's  all  over  now ;  only  wait  until  you  catch  me  on  this  side  of 
tli.e  ^Ips again!" 

^AJexander  only  smiled,  and  observed  that  the  gendarmerie  at 
lea^^  might  have  been  set  on  Mr.  Hardy's  traces. 

•*  Oh,  that  all  was  done,  but  without  result.     I  forgot  to  tell  you, 

the  fellow  must  have  hurt  himself ;  under  the  windows  of  Mr. 

Ijm's  apartment,  the  lake  had  shrunk  and  left  the  stones  dry.     It 

he  cut  himself  badly,  for  there  was  a  quantity  of  blood  foimd 

t;liem. — You  had  a  better  time  of  it  I  hope." 

*oor  Woodville  forgot  aU  his  own  little  troubles  when  he  heard 

his  £riend  had  gone  through. 

One  of  us  is  a  hero,  at  all  events,"  he  cried ;  "  you  came  into  the 
too  late  ;  you  ought  to  have  appeared  with  the  dragons  and 
L8.     Have  you  any  more  tasks  to  perform  P" 
**  Nothing  more  here :   I  shall  have  enough  to  do  when  I  get  back 
^^  England.    How  did  you  leave  Mr.  Evelyn  ?  " 

*  *  Out  of  all  danger  for  the  present ;  but  I  agree  with  his  physician, 
knows  his  constitution  well,  that  his  life  will  not  be  protracted 
loixg.    I  doubt  if  he  will  ever  revisit  Orta." 

•*  And  you  learned  nothing  of  his  past  history?  " 
**  Oh,"  cried  WoodviUe,  "  but  I  did,  a  great  deal ;  and  the  strangest 
Ws'tory  it  is  you  ever  heard." 

-Alexander  was  of  the  same  opinion  when  Woodville  repeated  all 
wia.t;  Dr.  Lawrence  told  him,  and  which  he  would  doubtless  have 
he^Lxd  from  Hardy  had  he  not  repelled  his  impertinent  communica- 
tiveness. 

**  TVTien  do  we  start  ?  "  said  the  artist. 

**  As  soon  as  ever  you  are  ready.     I  am  as  anxious  as  you  are  to 
gBt  to  the  other  side  of  the  Alps." 

In  a  few  hours  the  two  young  men  were  in  the  diligence  that 
Classes  Mont  Cenis,  and  Woodville  was  showing  his  friend  his 
^'^^tclies  of  Miss  Evelyn  and  the  villa  she  was  to  build  herself  some 
^y  ot  other  on  the  banks  of  her  beloved  lake.  Alexander  would 
I'^^i^ps  have  regarded  them  with  greater  interest  had  he  not  been 
^  deeply  absorbed  in  the  painful  news  he  had  received  from 
^'^^^^  and  haxmted  by  the  features  of  Hardy,  so   strangely  like 
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those  of  his  father's  partner.    Woodville  sympathised  strongly  wii 
hiniy  and  was  lost  in  admiration  of  the  rare  modesty  which 
him  leave  Turin  without  either  visiting  the   British  minister, 
even  writing  to  Miss  Evelyn  an  account  of  his  adventures.     But 
artist  had  another  occupation  for  his  silent  musings,  the  i 
which  he  could  not  help  thinking  Miss  Eveljm  must  have  made  on 
firiend  to  inspire  him  both  with  the  skill  of  a  Talleyrand  and  the  force 
a  Hercules ;  for  with  the  consciousness  of  his  own  weaker  metal, 
parallels  seemed  too  high  for  Alexander's  achievements.   But  in  ov< 
rating  them,  Woodville  probably  equally  overrated  the  effect  of 
lady's  attractions,  misled  by  the  tacit  reference  to  Imnself. 
Woodville  for  a  moment  got  entangled  among  the  myrtles,  he  wof^j^Xd 
probably  have  lain  in  the  amorous  thicket  all  his  days,  while   l^jy 
friend  was  the  man  gallantly  to  pluck  a  sprig,  then  brush  them  aside 
with  gaUantry  of  another  kind,  perhaps  indeed  to  make  his  way  bMsJk 
to  them  after  many  years. 

At  all  events,  if  the  young  lawyer  was  smitten,  he  was  not  wounded ; 
but  if  he  had  been,  he  was  soon  imder  the  best  possible  regimen 
an  incipient  disease  of  the  heart. 


Chapter  XII. 

THE   CRASH  IN   CHANCERY   LANE,   WTTH  SOME    ACCOUNT  OF  HS  ATJTHC^ 

AND   ns  CONSEQUENCES. 

Perhaps  indeed  few  young  men  of  his  time,  in  any  of  the  professioiP-^^ 
went  through  a  greater  amoimt  of  hard  work,  rendered  still  mo 
severe  by  the  trying  circumstances  hereafter  to  be  mentioned, 
Frederick  Alexander,  in  the  ten  or  dozen  years  that  ensued  after 
vacation  tour  with  Woodville.     He  was  a  man  of  mature  years  befor^*^ 
the  multiplicity  of  his  affairs  and  his  intense  devotion  to  busine^ 
permitted  him  again  to  revisit  the  scenes  in  which  we  have  made 
acquaintance,  or  allowed  him,  indeed,  to  dwell  very  often  on 
agreeable  recollections  they  had  left  behind  them.     For  a  life 
labour  he  was  fully  prepared  on  his  return  to  England;  but 
peculiar  difficulties  in  which  that  active  life  was  to  commence,  vt^^^ 
the  change  in  his  own  career  destined  to  result  from  them,  he  oonl^ 
not  possibly  have  foreseen.     His  father,  a  man  far  advanced  in  yea^^ 
had  for  nearly  half  a  century  been  a  solicitor  of  the  first  eminen^^ 
in  London.     He  had  a  partner,  as  the  reader  already  knows,  nam^ 
Moffat,  much  his  jxmior,  a  very  clever  man — ^many  people  thongi^ 
too  clever :  a  remark  often  made  of  attorneys ;  the  meaning  of  it  ii^ 
general  being  that  their  honesty  is  not  on  a  par  with  their  abili^* 


^ 
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kin  it  is  that  at  no  time  did  Nicholas  Mofbt  possess  the  personal 
icter  of  his  partner.  There  had  been  an  early  speck  npon  his 
»y  arising  out  of  transactions  not  immediately  connected  with  his 
■sion ;  but  old  Mr.  Alexander  had  always  been  of  opinion  that 
I  was  no  solid  ground  for  the  imputations  under  which  he 
ired,  and  that  opinion  (corroborated  as  it  was  by  the  continuance 
le  partnership)  carried  a  weight  with  it  which  had  the  effect,  in 
sourse  of  time,  of  almost  effiudng  the  blot  altogether.  There 
indeed,  another  thing  against  MofSEit,  which  was  eyidently  not 
udt  but  his  misfortune.  He  had  the  ill-luck  to  have  a  brother 
had  been  clerk  to  a  stockbroker  in  the  City,  andin  that  capacity 
committed  a  series  of  frauds,  which,  having  been  at  length 
ited,  led  to  his  sudden  disappearance,  to  ke^  out  of  the  reach 
le  law.     Of  this  scamp  of  a  brother,  however,  less  and  less  had 

heard  of  late  years,  and  at  the  present  period  he  was  almost 
ming  to  be  forgotten  altogether ;  or,  if  his  name  did  occasionally 
up,  it  was  only  when  some  one  who  had  known  him  wondered 
i  he  was  about,  or  in  what  part  of  the  world  he  was  pursuing  his 
iractices.  Upon  the  whole,  the  moral  reputation  of  Nick  MofBsit 
le  was  familiarly  called)  was  steadily  rising  to  the  level  of  his 
icter  for  cleverness ;  and  as  Mr.  Alexander  waxed  old,  the  jimior 
ler  naturally  became  the  main-stay  of  the  business.  Popularity 
certain  kind  Moffitt  always  enjoyed ;  he  had  a  winning  address 
convivial  talents  of  no  common  order — at  least,  they  were  so 
idered  in  the  circle  he  moved  in.  He  was  a  very  entertaining 
w ;  told  a  good  story  well ;  had  a  great  many  odds  and  ends  of 
ing,  chiefly  in  plays  and  facetious  authors,  English  and  French ; 

a  comic  song  now  and  then  when  he  was  pressed ;  and  was, 
les,  a  very  good  mimic,  though  that  was  a  gift  which  he  was  too 
«et  to  exhibit  except  imder  still  higher  pressure.     Those  who 

Nicholas  Mo£&t  at  a  dinner-table  or  a  supper,  coidd  hardly 
fve  he  was  the  same  man  whom  tliey  had  seen  at  his  desk  in  the 
ling,  up  to  his  ^ears  in  business,  and  every  inch  an  attorney, 
le  pleasant  quaUties  were  one  cause  of  the  ascendancy  he  had 

old  Alexander,  who  loved  to  be  amused  when  he  was  not  at  his 
,  and  enjoyed  nothing  so  much  as  his  partner's  fun,  with  a  good 
ler  and  a  bottle  of  good  wine  to  draw  it  out.  Mrs.  Alexander, 
ever,  our  friend's  mother,  an  excellent  woman,  of  the  strictest 
dples  and  rather  severe  notions  of  propriety,  was  not  by  any 
OS  so  fond  as  her  husband  of  Mo£Ga.t's  company,  which  she  only 
rated,  and  not  always  with  a  good  grace.  With  feminine  tenacity, 
,  as  it  turned  out,  with  feminine  penetration,  she  persisted  in 
irding  him  with  distrust.     The  original  black  spot  on  his  name 

always  floating  before  her  eyes,  like  one  of  the  muscm  voMantes 
»ie  the  vision  of  an  habitual  dyspeptic.    She  used  to  call  his  pl< 
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santries  buffooning,  and  particularly  detested  a  habit  he  had  of  winli 
with  one  eye  by  way  of  giving  humorous  emphasis  to  his  observatii 
which  were  often  more  highly  spiced  than  either  delicacy  or  g 
taste  would  have  exacted.  On  the  whole,  she  disliked  him 
tremely,  and  infinitely  preferred  the  society  and  quiet  conversatio 
such  a  plain  man  as  Mr.  Marjoram,  another  member  of  the  same  ] 
fession,  and  a  great  friend  of  the  family.  As  for  Frederick, 
acquaintance,  he  rather  took  his  mother's  view  of  the  question,  the 
he  never  showed  any  actual  aversion  to  Mr.  Mofiat,  except  thai 
would  occasionally  leave  the  dinner-table  to  join  his  mother  and 
female  guests  sooner  than  was  flattering  to  the  comic  solicitor. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  Chancery  Lane  and  at  the  Begc 
Park,  where  the  Alexanders  lived,  when  Frederick,  on  the  poin 
being  called  to  the  Bar,  went  abroad  on  his  vacation  tour.  He 
originally  been  intended  to  step  into  his  father's  shoes,  and,  a 
leaving  the  public  school  where  he  was  educated,  had  actually  o 
plied  with  the  conditions  necessary  for  admittance  on  the  rol 
attorneys ;  but  his  superior  abilities,  and  an  aptitude  he  had  sbi 
for  public  speaking  in  a  debating-society,  had  induced  his  fathe 
change  his  plans  and  destine  him  for  that  more  elevated  wall 
the  legal  profession,  which  leads  to  the  highest  honours  of 
State. 

A  very  short  time  elapsed,  however,  after  Frederick's  return 
England,  before  the  events  occiirred  which  the  distressing  letters 
received  at  Turin  had  foreshadowed.  He  returned  to  London  towi 
the  end  of  September,  and  before  the  term  commenced  in  which 
was  to  have  been  called  to  the  Bar,  his  father  was  a  ruined  mai 
ruined  by  the  villanies  of  his  clever  and  entertaining  partner. 

For  some  time  previous,  not  only  were  the  original  causes  of  a 
picion  against  Moffat  the  topic  of  private  conversation  in  professio 
circles,  but  fresh  impeachments  of  his  probity  were  in  everybod 
mouth ;  and  only  the  Alexanders  themselves  were  unaware  that 
firm  itself  was  spoken  of  as  being  involved  in  ugly  transactk 
Old  Mr.  Alexander  had  just  at  this  time  one  of  his  periodical  fiti 
the  gout — ^a  disorder  to  which  he  had  always  b^een  subject — i 
connected,  it  may  be  presimied,  with  his  partiality  to  Ihe  bot 
During  his  confinement  on  such  occasions,  it  had  always  been . 
practice  for  Mr.  Moffa.t  to  come  daily  to  his  house  and  talk  over  m 
matters  of  business  as  required  their  joint  consideration.  During 
present  fit,  Moffat  came  for  some  days  as  usual,  and  all  seemed  go 
on  well ;  though  Mrs.  Alexander,  with  her  sharp  eyes,  as  she  watd 
him  going  away  from  over  the  blinds  of  the  dining-parlour  wind* 
was  positive  she  saw  something  dangerous  in  his  face,  and  told 
son,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  that  she  was  confident  that  a  aor 
was  loose.    The  next  day,  instead  of  Moffiett  himself,  came  a  ■ 
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om  him :  he  was  obliged  to  stay  all  day  in  one  of  the  Courts  where 
great  case  of  theirs  was  to  be  tried  or  argued.  The  next  day 
x>ught  neither  Moffat  nor  any  communication  from  him.  Still  the 
d  man  in  his  great  chair  was  perfectly  easy  in  his  mind,  nor  had 
is  muffled  foot  a  single  twinge  more  than  usual ;  but  the  old  lady 
>Qld  stand  the  suspense  no  longer,  and  insisted  on  her  son  going  at 
txce  to  Chancery  Lane  and  seeing  how  matters  stood. 

The  crisis  had  come — the  bird  of  prey  had  flown.  Poor  Frederick 
>und  Mr.  Potter,  the  conducting  clerk,  a  faithfid  old  officer  of  the 
xiQ,  with  the  tears  running  down  his  cheeks  and  wringing  his  hands 
^er  the  wreck  of  the  great  business  of  Alexander  and  Moffat. 

Scores  of  clients,  and  several  whole  families,  were  deeply  injured 

utterly  ruined  with  it.  The  precise  nature  of  Moffat's  various 
ilpractices  is  not  material  to  the  main  course  of  our  story.  Suffice 
k>  say  that  the  branch  of  business  in  which  he  was  most  eminent 
m  also  that  which  enabled  him  to  perpetrate  his  greatest  frauds. 
deny  one  had  a  sum  of  five,  or  ten,  or  twenty  thousand  pounds 
Lc^h  he  wanted  to  lay  out  on  a  good  mortgage,  or  in  the  purchase 
Eft.  handsome  annuity,  Moffat  was  the  man  for  his  purpose.  He 
i  believed  to  obtain  the  best  investments  for  his  clients  of  any 
33.her  of  his  profession;  and  as  to  security,  he  made  himself 
oxHious  for  carrying  his  scruples  on  that  subject  to  excess.  If 
XT'  Moffiit  lost  the  command  of  his  temper,  it  was  with  a  client 
3    was  so  eager  to  come  into  the  receipt  of  six  or  eight  per  cent. 

liiis  money,  as  not  to  be  as  nice  as  his  attorney  about  the 
e     to  the  estate  on  which  the  money  was  to  be  lent.     He  did 

decline  the  largest  transactions  of  this  nature ;  but  he  was  best 
^'^m  for  his  success  in  small  ones,  and  had  reasons  of  his  own  for 
^ffexring  them.  When  an  elderly  maiden  lady,  living  in  the 
^^x^bs  on  a  modest  income  in  the  Three  per  Cents.,  grew  suddenly 
^^oxitented  with  so  shabby  a  return  and  determined  to  better  her- 
f  5  or  when  a  retired  major  in  the  army  in  a  boarding-house  at 
^tienham  or  Bath  came  into  a  legacy  of  a  few  thousands,  and 
^^ed  to  make  the  most  of  it,  they  knew  where  to  go,  both  one  and 
-  other,  if  the  name  of  Nick  Moffat  had  ever  reached  them.    There 

*  ^  score  of  such  cases — for  the  most  part  spinsters,  struggling 
^o-^gj  officers  on  half-pay,  or  poor  country  clergymen  with  large 
^^^ilies.  Moffat  was  an  habitual  frequenter  of  boarding-houses, 
^"^^tjpathic  establishments,  and  other  such  asylums  of  widows  and 

*  iiaaids,  who  were  generally  the  birds  he  spread  his  nets  for.  The 
^^Jpest  widow  in  England  foimd  some  one  sharper  than  herself  in 
•^^  wily  attorney,'  who  almost  literally  picked  her  pockets  while  he 
i^^de  her  die  of  laughing  with  his  endless  tricks  and  pleasantries,  for 
^  "Was  in  those  miscellaneous  resorts  where  he  gave  the  fullest  fling 
^  liis  diverting  talents,  as  well  as  to  his  fraudulent  designs.    The 
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former  indeed  were  as  much  the  instruments  of  the  latter,  as  1 
centre-bit  and  jemmy  are  of  a  burglar's  profession.  Tip  to  the  & 
blow-up,  his  victims  received  their  interest  prettj  regxdarly ;  but 
to  the  principal,  when  Mo&t  disappeared  on  that  fine  autui 
morning,  it  was  either  in  his  pocket  or  the  moon — ^that  fabled  rep 
tory  of  everything  lost  on  earth.  The  nature  of  such  title-de( 
as  any  of  his  dupes  had  may  be  conjectured,  but  many  of  ih 
had  none  at  all.  Moffat  had  a  great  iron  safe,  or  rather  an  ii 
fortress,  looking  solid  enough  to  resist  a  park  of  artillery,  and  wh 
held  tons  of  parchments,  and  when  one  of  these  imfortunates  cal 
at  his  office  to  receive  his  interest,  or  complain  of  some  delay 
paying  it,  he  would  open  the  ponderous  door  of  the  receptacle,  po 
to  a  bundle  of  papers,  and  say  : — 

''  There  are  your  title-deeds.  Miss  Fazakerly,  just  under  the  Di 
of  Marlborough's ;"  or,  ''  There  are  yours,  Mr.  Shepherd,  beside  1 
Earl  of  Winchelsea's" — a  proximity  which  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
Mr.  Moffii.t  knew  something  of  human  nature,  conveyed  to  the  wort 
lady  or  poor  vicar  the  idea  of  as  great  security  as  is  to  be  had  hi 
below. 

The  good  old  gouty  attorney  might  have  stood  the  crash,  had 
involved  only  pecuniary  loss  ;  but  the  blow  to  the  credit  of  the  hoi 
was  sentence  of  death  to  him ;  and  when  he  died  in  a  few  weeks, 
was  doubtful  whether  a  thousand  pounds  would  remain  for  t 
Alexander  family,  after  fully  satisfying  the  claims  of  everyone  w 
had  been  plundered. 

The  family  fortunately  consisted  only  of  Frederick  and  his  mothi 
whoso  position,  suddenly  reduced  from  affluence  to  the  verge 
poverty,  became  an  object  of  the  deepest  concern  and  commiaerati' 
of  their  numerous  friends  and  acquaintance.  Fortimately,  also,  th 
possessed  in  Mr.  Marjoram,  whose  name  has  already  been  incidental 
mentioned,  an  intelligent,  honest,  and  devoted  friend,  who,  with  t 
general  consent  of  the  clients,  imdertook  the  winding-up  of  the  afiBii 
There  was  occasion  now  for  all  this  gentleman's  energy  and  esjj 
rience,  and  he  did  more  than  enough  to  earn  for  himself  the  lasti] 
gratitude  of  the  Alexanders.  But  the  mischief  done  was  not  to 
repaired  in  one  year,  or  two ;  and  a  less  diffident  man  than  Ml 
joram  might  have  confessed  that  there  was  too  much  work  for  a 
head  or  a  single  pair  of  shoulders.  In  short,  if  the  firm  was  i 
only  to  be  extricated  from  its  difficulties,  but  its  business  and  charad 
revived,  it  was  soon  apparent,  not  only  to  Mr.  Marjoram  hiniHftlfj  b 
to  the  wisest  of  the  late  Mr.  Alexander's  friends,  that  it  could  oc 
be  done  by  the  aid  and  instrumentality  of  his  son.  In  other  won 
it  was  considered  absolutely  necessary  that  Frederick  should  reli 
quish  the  Bar,  with  all  its  hopes  and  aspirations,  and  embark  in  i 
humbler  walk  of  the  profession  for  which  his  &ther  had  ofigiui 
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int;^:x=i.d6d  him.  It  was  a  great  sacrifice  which  young  Alexander  was 
call^^<3  upon  to  make,  and  he  had  sanguine  friends  and  relatives  who 
do\xl><;ed  if  it  was  prudent  for  him  to  make  it.  But  he  himself  took 
the  ^wber  view  of  the  question,  and  only  asked  himself  which  was 
the  surest  and  speediest  way  to  re-establish  the  good  name  of  his 
famiX  J,  and  recover  for  his  mother  the  position,  independence,  and 
coxn£VDrt  from  which  she  had  been  abruptly  hurled.  In  a  very  short 
tim^,  accordingly,  he  was  enrolled  a  solicitor,  and  the  advantages  of 
the  ^arrangement  were  soon  evident  in  the  more  rapid  disentangle- 
"^^^^"t;  of  a£G&irs  and  the  restoration  of  the  confidence  and  respect  which 
his  "v^ery  name  was  calculated  to  command.  Almost  his  first  client 
wriexx  he  entered  his  new  walk  of  life  was  Mr.  Eglamour,  whose 
fneixciship  he  had  made  at  Turin.  Mr.  Eglamour  placed  all  his 
^"^i^i^^  in  his  hands,  and  served  him  further  by  many  hearty  recom- 
mendations to  influential  people.  In  short,  in  five  or  six  years 
froxrx  his  father's  death,  not  only  were  the  bulk  of  the  obligations 
discl>.arged  to  the  utmost  that  the  most  scrupulous  conscience  could 
^•^^^  held  the  firm  honourably  bound,  but  his  mother  was  again  in 
y^^  enjoyment  of  a  decent  competency,  to  which  every  year  made  an 
in^ox^e^ise.  At  the  time  of  which  we  now  speak,  when  as  many  more 
y&a.x^  had  elapsed,  the  names  of  Marjoram  and  Alexander  stood  among 
"^^  fVDremost  members  of  their  profession. 

-^Mx".  Marjoram  had  great  oddities  as  well  as  great  virtues,  though 
taoy  woidd  hardly  have  been  oddities  at  all  in  a  man  of  any  calling 
"^"^  Ilia.  They  were  of  a  rural  character,  and  chiefly  shown  in  a 
P*^sion  for  flowers  and  horticulture.  He  lived  in  a  cottage  at 
^^^^ckenham  with  two  maiden  sisters  who  shared  his  devotion  to 
jXot^;  indeed,  there  was  only  one  thing  on  earth  they  loved  better 
^^^  their  garden,  and  that  one  thing  was  their  excellent  brother. 
^^  Mrajs  rarely,  indeed,  that  these  innocent  tastes  interfered  percep- 

^ly  with  Marjoram's  attention  to  business ;  and  it  is  only  just  to 
^y  "that  they  never  interfered  with  it  at  all  during  the  lengthened 
P^^od  when  the  interests  of  others  so  vitally  depended  upon  his  dili- 
8^^oe  and  exertions.  During  that  crisis,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
^  Q.lmo8t  forgot  his  flowers,  or  thought  of  them  only  on  the  one 
^*^ome  day  of  the  week  when  he  rested  from  his  professional  labours. 

^t;  Ije  indemnified  himself  amply  for  the  sacrifices  of  that  busy  and 
^y^Og  time  by  the  redoubled  ardour  with  which  he  returned  to  his 
P^^lca  and  roses  as  soon  as  prospects  brightened  and  the  firm  began 
^^^xi  to  prosper.  He  was  always,  however,  a  conscientious,  hard- 
^^t'lciag  attorney,  and  though  far  inferior  in  ability  to  his  young 
^^xxcr,  was  so  indispensable  to  him  that,  even  had  the  ruling  passion 
^'^-yed  itself  more  provokingly  or  inopportunely  than  in  fact  it 

^er-  did,  Alexander  would  have  borne  it  with  the  most  good-humoured 

^^^a^iiaily^     On  the  whole,  they  worked  admirably  well  together ; 
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they  were  not  only  strongly  attached  to  one  another,  but  they  w^^^ 
thoroughly  agreed  upon  the  principles  on  which  their  bu&iness  yr 
to  be  conducted.     Prudent  men  involved  in  litigation  will  alwa^ 
look  narrowly  to  the  reputation   of  their   solicitors;    but  Messf"^^ 
Marjoram  and  Alexander  looked  just  as  narrowly  to  the  reputati 
of  their  clients.     They  shunned  the  business  of  the  greatest  mere 
tile  houses  whose  system  of  trading  they  had  reason  to  suspect 
being  fraudulent  and  hollow.     They  refused  to  have  anything  to  d 
with  the  banks  that  commenced  the  business  of  the  day  with  pray 
and  psalmody  and  took  only  evangelical  clerks  into  their  8ervi< 
Thus,  when  such  a  house  broke  and  spread  misery  and  ruin  far  an< 
wide,  they  were  in  a  position  to  throw  their  talents  and  activity  in 
the  scale  of  the  widow  and  orphan,  instead  of  being  committed  to  th 
defence  of  the  blackest  criminals  that  can  stand  at  the  bar  of  th< 
Old  Bailey.      In  prosecuting  cases  of  this  description,   they  hi 
repeatedly  distinguished  themselves ;  and  it  was  notorious  that  the^ 
never  looked  to  pecimiary  remuneration  alone  when  once  they  wer^ 
engaged  in  tracking  the  mazes  of  a  dishonest  bankruptcy,  or  arrestins. 
the  career  of  a  bubble  company.     But  for  some  time  back,  owing  t 
Alexander's  versatility,  and  the  necessity  his  active  mind  was  und 
of  finding  new  scope  for  the  ability  which  had  been  diverted  from  i 
original  proper  destination,  the  firm  had  been  to  some  extent  enga 
in  the  management  of  landed  property.     This,  which  began  yd 
mere  auditorship  and  by  degrees  went  further,  was  particularly  Al< 
ander's  province.     It  was  not  an  extension  of  the  business  which 
Marjoram  quite  relished,  and  latterly  Alexander  himself  had 
rather  disposed  to  contract  than  increase  it.     But  more  than  eno 
has  been  said  of  these  dry  matters. 

The  handsome  youth  of  the  Orta  days  was  now  one  of  the  fin< 
men  of  mature  years  in  England.     His  personal  attractions,  with 
social  qualities  and  old  devotional  dispositions  to  the  fairer  part 
the  creation,  led  him,  it  will  easily  be  believed,  into  many  oth< 
resorts  besides  the  courts  of  law  or  the  Committee-rooms  of  the 
of  Commons.     Such  a  man  was  sure  to  be  a  welcome  guest  wherevi 
he  appeared.    Whether  it  was  accident,  as  probably  it  was,  or  whethi 
it  was  owing  to  his  popularity  with  the  sex,  certain  it  is  that 
had  not  been  many  years  in   his  father's  shoes  before  his  offi^ 
counted  an  imusual  number  of  lady-clients — dowagers, 
fair  wards-in-Chancery,  &c.,  the  only  serious  result  of  which  as 
was  that  it  gained  for  Alexander  the  sobriquet,  by  which  he  oft^ 
went  in  legal  circles,  of  "  the  Lady's  Attorney." 

Marioon  Savao: 


A  NOTE  ON  DR.  BASTIAN'S  PAPER  "  ON   THE 
PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THINKING." 

In  an  article  under  the  above  designation  in  the  January  number  of  this 
Beyiew,  Dr.  Bastian  has  imputed  to  me  a  doctrine  that  I  do  not  bold,  respecting 
the  mental  seat  or  embodiment  of  language,  and  bas,  moreover,  advanced  wbat 
appear  to  me  erroneous  views  on  tbe  mental  processes  connected  with  our  mus- 
<nilar  movements  generally. 

I  bave  expressed,  in  various  passages  of  tbe  work  referred  to  by  Dr.  Bastian, 
tbe  opinion,  tbat  language,  so  far  as  spoken,  is  remembered  by  us,  partly  as 
auditory  impressions,  partly  as  articulations ;  wbile,  in  written  language,  tbere 
is  tbe  addition  of  visible  signs,  wbicb  leave  behind  them  visual  recollections ; 
there  being  thus  two  sensory  elements  and  one  motory  element,  while,  if  we 
were  to  count  the  power  of  writing,  there  would  be  a  second  motory  element. 
In  thus  including  articulate  recollections,  I  have  been  careful  to  give  them  a 
Hcond  place,  as  compared  with  the  ear  and  the  eye.  The  following  passage  is 
a  summary  of  these  views : — 

«  The  earliest  acquiflitionB  of  the  purely  verbal  kind — abort,  familiar  forms  of  speech, 
prayers,  rhymes,  and  stories — are  examples  of  pure  verbal  adhesiveness.  They  depend 
upon  the  circomstances  contributing  to  verbal  memory  all  through  life.  If  we  try  to 
fix  the  probable  order  of  importance  of  the  several  conditions,  we  shall  have  to  place 
fini  the  Articulate  Sar^  and  nezt  the  vocal  endowment  as  regards  Articulation ;  it 
being  a  rule  of  the  constitution,  for  which  there  is  strong  presumptive  evidence,  that 
tJke  unntive  tide  of  the  cerebral  organisation  is  more  receptive  and  retentive  than  the 
active  side,"—"  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,"  p.  436,  third  edition. 

Having  uniformly  expressed  this  opinion  as  to  the  intellectual  embodiment 

o£  language,  I  was  surprised  to  find  Dr.  Bastian  attributing  to  me  the  doctrine 

tfiAt  the  memory  for  language  consists  solely  of  the  memory  of  articulations. 

N'o  doubt  he  produces  a  passage  that,  taken  by  itself,  strongly  favours  this 

and  if  that  passage  had  occurred  in  a  place  where  I  was  considering  the 

le  subject  of  language,  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  the  inference  that  he 

les.    But  the  passage  occurs  in  a  totally  dififerent  connection.    It  relates  to 

^uiquiry — what  is  the  physical  seat  or  embodiment  of  our  ide&a  generally — 

muscular  and  sensory ;  and  is  adduced  in  support  of  the  proposition  that 

Lorvous  tracks  of  our  ideas  are  the  same  as  the  nervous  tracks  of  the  oor- 

inding  sensations  or  states  in  the  actual ;  the  memory  of  a  sound  being  a 

pitation  of  the  nerve  circles  excit-ed  during  the  original  sound.    In  proof  of 

■octrine,  it  is  given  as  fact  that  "  a  suppressed  articulation  is  the  material  of 

^recollection  of  speech ;"  which  is  what  Dr.  Bastian  adduces  in  order  to 

upon  me  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  other  form  of  verbal  recollection  but 

^articulations.      Perhaps  I  should  have  been  more  careful  in  guarding 

ftlf  against  such  an  interpretation ;  but  it  could  not  well  occur  to  me  that 

^^"     ^Dne  would  overlook  all  the  places  where  I  expressly  handled  the  question 

^  ^^^"^^bal  memory,  and  put  exclusive  stress  upon  a  passage  where  a  totally 

^^^nt  question  was  under  discussion,  to  which  the  allusion  to  language  wa  s 

ly  incidental  and  subsidiary.   What  concerned  the  subject  in  hand  was  the 

^^^^^^^^XsLstance  that  the  articulate  form  of  the  idea  of  language  is  the  form  most 
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apparent  to  our  self-consciousness ;  the  auditory  form  was  believed  to  be 
apparent  to  the  introspective  observer,  and  therefore  not  a  convincing  insta. 
to  cite  by  way  of  showing  that  the  physical  embodiment  of  our  ideas  appro 
mates  to  the  actual  manifestation.  I  believed,  and  still  believe,  that  everyl>^:^.^y 
could  be  conscious  of  suppressed,  of  all  but  out-spoken,  articulations,  w^ik^^q 
meditating  or  thinking  by  means  of  language,  and  that  we  are  seldom  v^c^iy 
vividly  conscious  of  ideas  of  sounds  in  these  mental  operations.  If  I  l:^_^d 
supposed  with  Dr.  Bastian  that,  in  thinking  by  language,  articulate  reni.^»f^cQ. 
brances  are  nothing,  and  auditory  remembrances  everything,  I  should  l^y=^ye 
referred  to  our  consciousness  of  the  auditory  ideas;  but,  as  my  own  consciousss^^jss' 
does  not  testify  to  this  view,  I  could  not  quote  it  for  that  purpose. 

Dr.  Bastion's  reasonings  consist  partly  in  showing  that  articulate  recollect;i.<=Mis 
have  no  part  in  our  memory  of  language,  and  partly  in  maintaining  the  XTk^ore 
general  thesis,  that,  in  thought  generally,  our  sensory  ideas  (as  sights,  souzs.^, 
touches)  are  everything,  and  our  muscular  ideas  (resistance,  movement,   S^c.) 
nothing.     More  important  issues  hang  upon  his  larger  thesis  than  upozx    Ins 
smaller ;  and  I  will  briefly  notice  his  facts  and  reasonings  regarding  both. 

He  begins  with  infancy,  and  remarks  truly  enough  that  previous  to  the  abiXity 
to  articiilate,  that  is,  during  the  first  year  of  life,  the  ideas  of  language  m.'KJst 
consiBt  solely  of  soimds.  The  child  learns  to  connect  actions  and  objects  w^^^ 
the  names  as  soimded ;  and  when  these  names  are  pronounced,  they  recall  -^^® 
actions  or  the  objects.  That  this  process  is  efficiently  performed  there  can 
no  doubt ;  even  the  infant  of  a  few  months  is  amenable  to  command  and 
direction ;  when  it  hears  the  name  **  Johnny,"  it  can  turn  and  fix  its  gaze  up^^^ 
the  person  so  called.  But  Dr.  Bastian  too  hastily  assumes  the  invei 
operation — objects  recalling  names,  a  possible  process  no  doubt  implied  in 
fact  of  association,  yet  at  that  stage  serving  no  end  and  giving  no  eridem 
of  its  existence.  There  is  neither  proof  nor  probability  that  the  child  indol: 
in  recollections  of  sounds  by  themselves,  trains  of  auditory  ideas  ending 
nothing.  None  of  its  operations  require  such  trains ;  and  there  is  the  greai 
unlikelihood  that  they  are  indulged  in  previous  to  the  stage  when  they  can 
repiroduced  in  speech,  or  become  a  guide  to  action. 

Granting,  therefore,  as  we  must,  that  the  inarticulate  inffuit  remem 
language  solely  as  sounds,  are  we  to  infer  that  when  it  acquires  a  new  instru 
mentality  for  embodying  words,  it  will  follow  a  blind  conservatism,  and 
to  depart  from  the  early  auditory  embodiment?    Is  not  the  very  oon 
the  more  probable  hypothesis  ?    It  is  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  new 
instrument  is  so  very  inferior  as  to  be  all  but  useless,  that  we  should  refrain 
from  making  use  of  it.    We  do  not  refrain  in  af  cer  life  frt>m  learning  the  visible 
signs  of  language,  because  as  babies  we  took  no  heed  of  them,  and  ooold  not 
even  fix  attention  upon  them.    It  lies  with  Dr.  Bastian  to  prove  that  there  is 
so  little  coherence  in  our  proper  articulate  recollections  that  they  cannot  be 
adopted  as  ideas  of  language  in  the  way  that  visible  signs  can  be ;  and  there- 
fore, that  after  articiilation  has  become  possible,  we  still  continue  to  nune  the 
auditory  impressions  in  their  isolation. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  his  theory  of  articulation,  and  especially  of  the  acquisi- 
tions  involved  in  the  power  of  speaking.   In  my  view,  the  learning  to 
sounds  heard, — that   is,  vocal  imitation — is  a  vast  aoquirement,  a  body 
associations  of  the  several  sounds  heard  with  the  articulate  movementi 
aary  to  reproduce  them.    The  power  of  articulating  one  alphabetic  i^Uahla, 
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wd^  18  already  an  agglomeratioii  of  articulate  moTements  and  positions, 
nyolying  a  definite  set  and  definite  impulses  given  to  the  chest,  larynx,  and 
nouth.  That  there  should  be  any  backwardness  in  associating  these  yarions 
ittitodes  and  impulses — an  intrinsic  feebleness,  an  almost  nothingness,  in  the 
idhesion  of  muscolar  movements — is  not  consistent  with  the  primary  ability 

0  utter  the  ABC.  But  when  we  consider  that  imitation,  beginning  with 
etters,  proceeds  to  their  groupings  in  words,  and  stOl  further  to  the  cadence  or 
>xogae  accompanying  the  utterance  of  these  words,  to  the  high  pitch  or  low 
litch,  the  intensity  or  feebleness  of  the  articulation,  not  to  speak  of  the  vast 
booomplishments  of  the  actor  and  elocutionist — ^we  must  admit  that  a  very 
preat  number  of  distinct  associations  have  been  formed  among  the  purely 
aotor  impulses  of  the  articulate  organs.  When  one  is  able  to  repeat  a  sentence 
kfter  another  person,  in  his  very  tones  and  manner,  not  only  must  there  be 

01  aMooiation  between  a  sound  heard  and  a  vocal  exertion ;  there  must  also 
)e  a  very  complicated  association  or  grouping,  an  acquired  adhesion  (one  of 
aany)  among  the  numerous  movements  of  chest,  larynx,  and  mouth,  con- 
ipiring  in  the  act  of  enunciating  what  has  been  heard.  Bemove  or  attenuate 
he  adhesiveness  of  muscular  movements,  and,  as  I  believe,  the  power  of 
ipeech  must  be  dissolved,  whatever  be  the  goodness  of  the  auditory  impressicms. 
Die  association  between  auditory  impressions  and  complicated  muscular  actions 
is  hardly  conceivable  unless  there  be  some  cohesion  between  the  movements 
involved  in  each  muscular  grouping. 

X  find  it  difficult  to  concentrate  in  a  few  words  the  counter  theory  of 
>r.  Bastian  respecting  the  power  of  articulation.  He  postulates  largely  the 
oroditary  predisposition  to  vocal  combinations;  but  does  not  include  the 
sential  complement  of  this  hypothesis  (in  the  view  of  its  principal  author, 
E"*  Herbert  Spencer),  that  the  hereditary  tendency  is  itself  an  ancient  acquisi- 
>2»  and  therefore  supposes  the  very  muscular  adhesiveness  in  dispute.    Well^ 

^^lareditary  prompting  being  taken  for  granted,  the  infant  commences  with 
utterances  more  or  less  articulate ;  and  in  these  crude  attempts,  it  may, 
by  accident,  and  partly  by  virtue  of  its  own  feeble  imitative  efforts,  con- 
'to  reproduce  sounds  uttered  in  its  hearing.  On  this,  however,  I  would 
»,  that  there  is  no  proper  imitation,  not  even  a  feeble  one,  at  that  stage ; 
**»xitative  process  is  a  much  more  serious  affair  than  it  is  here  represented. 
^'^>  after  repetitions,  definite  nerve  connections  are  formed  suitable  for  the 
^^  performance  of  the  act  in  question.  This,  of  course,  we  all  admit ;  and 
^^^  author  had  said  further  that  the  definite  connections  are  formed  partly 
'^^^Qn  the  articulating  movements  themselves  (truly  muscular  adhesive 
'Apings),  and  partly  between  the  muscular  groupings  thus  formed,  and  the 
■^"^ory  impressions,  he  would  have  avoided  the  present  controversy. 
^^  ^oee  on  to  remark  that  although  a  remembered  sound  is  the  first  symbol 
*«U>iight  to  the  child,  a  secondary  association  is  gradually  established  between 
'  ^^membered  sound  and  the  articulating  effort.  The  question  then  arises, 
^  the  symbols  in  future  constituted  still  by  tlio  passive  auditory  impressions, 

^^  the  remembered  combinations  of  muscular  movement.  To  him,  it  is 
"^^nt,  after  careful  introspection,  that  when  language  is  used  as  a  vehicle  of 
^^ditative  thinking,  the  separate  words  are  recalled,  not  at  all  as  motor  pro- 
*Mee  of  articulation,  but  solely  as  resuscitated  memories  of  the  sounds  of 

On  this  point  I  join  issue  with  the  author,  and  maintain,  not  merely  on  the 
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evidonco  of  m}*  own  introspective  consciousness,  but  on  eyidence  such  as 

one  can  judge  of,  that  the  recollection  of  language  is,  not  always,  indeed,  ]> 

Tery  frequently,  a  series  of  suppressed  articulations.    There  are  occasions  wk 

the  verbal  recollections  are  more  or  less  of  the  auditory  impressions,  and  otia^^sx* 

occasions  when  they  are  nearly  altogether  articulate  recollections.  The  foUowi^zs.^ 

ore  some  of  the  facts  relied  on  to  support  the  allegation : — 

In  the  first  place,  the  cases  where  our  recollections  of  language  are  principally 

ideas  of  sound,  are  probably  those  where  we  originally  acquired  the  Langua-^e 

by  the  ear,  or  as  spoken  in  our  hearing.    What  we  take  in  by  the  ear,  *we 

naturally  remember  by  the  ear.    A  sentence  uttered  by  an  impressive 

is  likely  to  be  remembered  in  great  part  as  an  impression  of  sound ;  the 

cadence  of  the  voice  will  be  recalled  with  the  characteristic  articulations.   Still, 

as  we  arc  aware  that  hearing  the  speech  of  others  is  a  thing  of  little  use  unless 

we  can  repeat  it,  wo  have,  I  think,  a  great  tendency  to  follow  the  speaker  with 

a  series  of  articulate  movements  of  our  own,  whereby  we  embrace  the  words  in 

the  articulate  grasp,  as  well  as  receive  them  passively  on  the  ear.    Ail  persons 

in  the  attitude  of  learners,  being  conscious  of  the  demand  that  will  be  madd  on 

them  to  repeat  what  they  hear,  are  very  strongly  disposed  to  chime  in  by  tlmeir 

own  articulation  (in  the  quiet  or  suppressed  form)  with  the  utterance  of  t.^ 

speaker,  and,  in  fact,  to  neglect  comparatively  the  mere  auditory  imprefldoxxs. 

I  have  quoted  the  case  that  is  most  favourable  to  Dr.  Bastian's  hypotheei£i  of 

auditory  ideas  of  language.     I  will  now  give  the  instances  that  seem  mor&   ^ 

less  to  exclude  auditory  ideas,  and  to  throw  the  stress  of  the  acqtusition  on  "fc^ 

articulate  ideas.     Thcrt)  are  some  strong  facts  of  this  character.     Take  the 

of  the  child  conning  its  lessons  without  being  allowed  to  speak  aloud. 

the  only  mental  effects  allowed,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  are  upon  the 

and  upon  the  articulating  organs.    What,  then,  is  the  actual  course 

The  child  looks  at  the  sentence  to  be  committed  to  memory,  and  then 

it  in  a  suppressed  articulation ;  if  there  be  a  break,  it  refers  to  the  book, 

again  repeats  articulately,  till  the  string  of  words  becomes  coherent.    Now  ^  ^ 

such  circumstances  one  would  say  that  the  coherence  takes  place  either  in   ^»® 

visual  circles,  or  in  the  articulate,  or,  most  probably,  in  both.    The  act^      * 

hearing  being  entirely  excluded  from  the  lesson,  there  could  be  no 

of  sounds,  unless  by  the  circuitous  process  of  first  suggesting  the  ideas  of 

words  as  sounded,  and  then  forming  an  association  between  these  sugges 

ideal  sounds.    But  there  is  neither  proof  nor  presumption  that  any  such  oper:^'   '**' 

tion  is  gone  through.     The  obvious  supposition,  until  the  contrary  can 

shown,  is,  that  the  material  of  the  recollection  is  a  compound  of  the  vief  — ^^"^ 

symbols  and  the  articulate  associations. 

The  same  process  is  repeated  on  the  great  scale  by  the  student  who  deri^^  ^^t«o 

•his  knowledge  from  books  not  road  aloud.    This  must  be  effected  through  Wf^ 

•eye,  in  the  first  place ;  but  as  ho  feels  that  he  will  some  time  or  other  have     ^^ 

repeat  the  substance  of  his  reading,  he  accompanies  the  eye  with  a  faint  articc^^^^ 

lating  movement ;  and  if  he  lays  aside  the  book  for  a  moment,  to  try  whetl^^^y 

he  remembers  it,  he  puts  himself  to  the  test  chiefly  by  an  experiment  of  a^*^ ^^ 

lation.     I  challenge  any  man  to  maintain  that  he  remembers  a  passage 

either  purely  as  a  printed  page  seen  by  the  eye,  or  purely  as  suggested  ideas 

how  it  would  sound  if  pronounced. 

Still  more  decisive  than  these  is  the  fact  that  the  deaf  have  been  taught     ^^^ 
[^>eak. 
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VLB  further  refer  to  our  common  consciousness  in  thinking,  hy  means  of 
ftge.  In  the  memory  of  a  very  familiar  train  of  utterances,  as  the 
iet,  what  is  certainly  uppermost  in  consciousness  is  a  series  of  ideas  of 
lations.    There  may  he  underneath  a  train  of  ideas  of  sound ;  these  may 

groundwork  of  the  connection ;  but  they  are  not  discernible  in  such  a 
they  could  be  proyed  only  by  indirect  indications.    The  same  remark 

apply  to  other  simple  cases  of  thinking  by  means  of  language,  as  in  per- 
ig  an  operation  in  mental  arithmetic.  When  we  perform,  without  manual 
Bums,  differences,  and  products — ^when  we  pronounce  seven  and  six  to  be 
m,  five  times  nine  forty-five,  and  so  on,  we  are  directly  conscious  of  an 
Lating  process.  The  articulations  *'  seven  and  six"  are  followed,  in  imme- 
sequence,  by  the  articulation  *' thirteen."  The  association  may  have 
ally  been  formed  otherwise ;  there  may  have  been  a  linking  of  sounds, 
linking  of  sights,  but  what  is  most  prominent  (as  tav  as  appears)  is  a 
g  of  articulations. 

Bastian  advances  what  he  considers  an  unanswerable  objection  to  the 
ae  of  articulate  ideas,  and  indeed  of  muscular  consciousness  generally, 
er  in  actuality  or  in  idea,  that  if  such  a  doctrine  were  true,  we  should 

all  our  separate  muscles  independently  of  anatomical  study.    I  have 

as  a  fact  of  our  muscular  consciousness,  that  we  are  differently  affected 
ing  as  we  put  forth  much  or  little  muscular  force ;  that,  for  example, 
holding  in  the  hand  a  weight  of  four  pounds,  we  have  a  certain  oon- 
0688,  and  that  this  varies  if  the  weight  be  increased  or  diminished.  I 
I  have  thought  it  very  difficult  for  any  one  to  deny  this  fact ;  nor  is  it 
ary  to  the  existence  of  the  consciousness  that  we  should  know  which 
B8  are  in  operation,  or  how  many  are  engaged  by  the  effort.  We  know 
^  are  in  a  certain  state  called  the  exercise  of  force,  and  we  need  not  know 
ing  further  as  regards  that  simple  act.  What  staggers  Dr.  Bastian  is  a 
ty  no  doubt,  and  would  require  a  good  deal  of  explanation  on  the  subject 
ilising  our  sensations,  which  I  have  given  elsewhere.  I  can  only  reply 
L  here  by  inquiring  if  he  is  prepared  to  deny  muscular  consciousness  in 
shape  and  form,  and  to  resolve  all  apparent  cases  of  it  into  passive 
ion.  His  answer  is  that  the  discriminative  feeling  (so  far  as  it  is  revealed 
Boiousness)  is  "  in  the  majority  of  cases,  ill  defined  and  vague,  and  that 
tf  the  feelings  accompanying  muscular  movements  are  not  only  revived 
iciousness  much  more  indistinctly  than  are  the  memories  pertaining  to 
i;her  or  passive  (?)  senses,  but  that  such  feelings  have  the  smallest  possible 
it  of  adhesiveness  of  this  kind."  I  should  like  to  know,  before  commenting 
I  statement,  what  he  means  by  the  **  majority  of  ccues,**  for  if  he  would 
me  a  respectable  minority  of  exceptions,  I  might  be  satisfied.  But  he 
roa  no  exception,  and  endeavours  to  explain  away  the  more  obvious  cases 
aaner  that  calls  for  remark.  Thus,  he  adverts  to  the  estimation  of  weight 
at  the  best  instance  of  discriminative  muscular  feeling ;  but  this  feeling, 
8,  is  a  compound  one,  being  partly  made  of  tactile  feelings  of  pressure, 
grant ;  but  what  are  the  proportions  of  the  two  elements  of  the  discrimi- 
— muscular  or  active,   and  tactile  or  passive?     The  experiments  of 

enable  us  to  answer  that  the  nicety  of  discrimination  by  means  of  the 
Uur  feeling  is  at  least  twice  or  three  times  the  discrimination  by  the  tactile 
dve  sensibility. 
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Next,  with  regard  to  sight,  Tmiformly  represented  in  the  paper  as  the  perf( 
type  of  passive  sensation.  Dr.  Bastian  seems  nnaware  that  sight  is  now  gen  -^ 
rally  considered  us  a  mixed  sense,  and  that  the  Tisual  sensations  are  part:..^ 
muscular  feelings  and  partly  optical  feelings.  In  all  that  regards  visible  mov^' 
ment  and  visible  form,  the  muscular  consciousness,  it  is  now  contended,  is 
indispensable  element ;  the  optical  sensations  merely  guiding  the  movemeoc 
Naked  outlines,  as  the  diagrams  of  Euclid  and  the  alphabetical  characters, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  three  parts  muscular  and  one  part  optical ;  their  retentioo 
is  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  adhesive  property  of  the  ocular  muscles  and  tkeir 
nerve  centres,  and  not  upon  purely  optical  circles.  The  memory  of  a  visible 
form,  as  the  rainbow,  contains  the  consciousness  of  a  muscular  sweep;  tfae 
windings  of  a  river,  which,  in  the  actual  view,  have  to  be  followed  by  move- 
ments of  the  eye,  are  remembered  as  ideal  movements.  Now,  althou^  eveij- 
one  may  not  acquiesce  in  this  mode  of  representing  vision,  yet  the  very  existenoe 
of  such  a  theory  should  have  restrained  Dr.  Bastian  from  putting  forwaid  n^ 
as  the  unquestioned  type  of  passive  sensations. 

I  agree  with  him  that,  considering  the  distinct  character  of  the  miuciiltf 
feelings,  from  being  connected  with  the  active,  or  motor  side  of  the  nerfoos 
system,  we  are  entitled  to  ask  "  whether  these  feelings  are  at  all  revivable  is 
idea,  and  whether  they  can  be  coigured  up  alone  without  their  usual  conooini- 
tants  ?''  I  admit  that  this  point  must  stand  on  its  own  evidence,  and  is  not  to 
be  inferred  from  the  analogy  of  our  passive  sensibilities.  Bat  there  is,  tf  it 
seems  to  me,  no  positive  presumption  against  it ;  while  the  unsupported  allflg&- 
tions  of  Dr.  Bastian  are  insufficient  to  disprove  it.  And  surely  we  poaMB 
recollections  of  weights,  of  forces,  of  resistances,  of  our  past  exertiooB  ib^ 
fatigues,  of  our  movements,  and  manipulations,  not  wholly  resolvable  'i^ 
sensation.  Indeed,  the  primary  £ftct  that  we  call  Resistance  and  Fom  i> 
utterly  underivablo  from  any  form  of  passive  sensibility ;  it  is  the  aatitiiM>> 
the  contrasting  term,  that  gives  a  meaning  to  passive  sensation.  I  have  aboT* 
adduced  the  facts  showing  that  articulation  is  a  thing  of  the  conscionflDfiVt 
and  forms  adhesive  growths  ;  and  above  all,  the  eye,  with  its  motor  deaes^ 
seems  to  me  to  bo  the  convincing  exemplification  of  the  active  oonsoumsnefl* 

Dr.  Bastian  is  of  opinion  that  the  view  propounded  by  him  would  aM 
much  more  than  the  other  view,  in  elucidating  the  phenomena  of  loss  of  ^e^*^ 
which  have  been  of  late  a  subject  of  considerable  attention,  and  to^s^iicl^^ 
has  contributed  a  series  of  observations.      I  have  carefully  read  his  p^ 
{British  and  Foreign  Medical  lievieWy  January,  1869),  without  being  aUs  ^ 
discover  any  special  fitness  in  his  doctrine,  either  for  classifying  the  ^Afff^ 
forms  of  sx>eechlessness,  or  for  assisting  in  the  interpretation  of  the  cases,  vft 
the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  those  cases  where  the  impaiiment  of  ntfoii^ 
functions  does  not  go  beyond  the  power  of  articulating,  the  more  obviously 
of  stating  them  woiild  be,  that  the  nervous  tracks  of  articulate  ooherenoe  hftf^ 
been  diseased,  without  the  disease  extending  to  the  tracks  of  the  auditory  laL 
other  sensory  impressions.    Patients  that  can  understand  what  is  said,  uA 
that  can  write  their  thoughts  while  unable  to  speak,  may  be  easily  sappoeedtD 
have  a  paralysis  of  articulation  simply ;  this  would  impair  to  a  certain  ezteot 
their  ability  to  think ;  but,  not  wholly,  as  there  would  still  be  left  the  tisimI 
and  the  auditory  trains,  together  with  the  muscular  aptitude  for  writiag. 

AT.KTAlTDgR  BADI. 
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SEOOiXEcmoNS  OF  Felix  Mendelssohn  Babtholdy,  and  his  letters 
TO  XE.  By  Edward  Devrient,  Official  Director  of  the  Opera  at 
Girlflnihe.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Natalia  Macfarren. 
liondon :  Bentley.    lOa.  6d. 

CBT  freBk  instalment  that  we  receive  of  information  about  Mendelssohn's 
and  character  brings  out  into  clearer  and  clearer  prominence  the  intimate 
lection  which  existed  between  his  music  and  his  personal  nature.  This 
e  connection  exists,  no  doubt,  between  the  man  and  his  works  in  the  case 
11  true  composers.  But  in  no  instance  is  the  ftmction  of  musical  sound,  as 
expiesflion  of  the  inner  life,  more  clearly  manifest  than  in  that  of  the  last 
he  great  masters.  I  suppose  I  am  only  repeating  the  opinion  of  many 
deal  critics  when  I  say  that,  long  before  I  knew  anything  of  Mendelssohn's 
mnal  history  or  of  his  letters,  his  music  presented  to  me  a  most  yiyid  picture 
I  twofold  nature,  in  which  all  that  was  deepest  and  most  permanent  in  the 
id  ma  in  perpetual  conflict  with  a  most  excitable  and  even  distressing 
foos  temperament.  His  feelings,  his  judgment,  and  his  principles,  seemed 
he  erer  striving  after  an  embodiment  of  an  intense  love  for  all  that  is 
mtifdl,  grand,  and  vigorous;  while  his  whole  nervous  system  was  but 
loAeiL  flurried,  eager,  impatient,  and  impetuous.  With  all  his  keen  per- 
^fatm.  of  the  supremacy  of  harmony — using  the  word  in  its  popular  sense — 
liie  life  of  all  things,  animate  and  inanimate,  his  soul  seemed  enthralled  in 
ftme  so  h3rp6r-8esthetio — to  adopt  a  pathological  phrase — ^that  his  activity 
iU  habitually  to  become  hurry,  and  his  energy  was  transformed  into  imcon> 
oQed  excitement.  This  union  of  the  two  elements  in  his  nature  is  now  laid 
BB  by  Herr  Devrient's  **Becollections,''  with  a  fulness  and  distinctness 
fterto  wanting.  Herr  Devrient  was  Mendelssohn's  affectionate  and  un- 
»Qgiiig  friend  from  the  time  when  the  boy  of  thirteen  was  already  giving 
!OQf  of  his  prodigious  powers.  He  himself  was  a  young  opera  singer  at 
*^  and  in  his  capacity  as  a  baritone  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
"BitdBlaBohns,  and  assisted  at  the  private  performances  of  the  boy's  littie 
Nm.  The  young  lady  to  whom  he  was  engaged  speedily  became  intimate 
ifli  Fanny  Mendelssohn,  and  a  general  family  friendship  sprung  up  which 
•'•  died  away. 

*Qdgiiig  from  his  book,  Herr  Devrient  is  a  remarkable  man  among  operatio 
KhiaeEB.  He  strikes  me  as  a  person  of  considerable  good  sense,  penetration, 
li  dadour,  and  of  general  abilities  well  cultivated.  His  affection  and 
'ittition  for  Mendelssohn  are  profound,  and  yet  he  contrives  to  paint  with  a 
Vngonms  touches  the  defects  in  his  friend's  nature  which  at  times  irritated 
■ypMplOy  and  so  far  marred  the  completeness  of  a  character  which,  even 
ik  these  drawbacks,  was  singularly  noble,  sweet,  and  pure.  It  will  surprise 
Mpemns  who  hold  the  career  of  an  opera  singer  in  very  low  esteem,  to 
A  tiuit  it  was  to  Herr  Devrient  that  MendelBSohn  first  applied  for  a  Biblical 
itto  when  he  had  fixed  upon  St.  Paul  as  the  subject  of  his  first  oratorio^ 
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considering  l^im  a  porfectly  capable  Biblical  scholar.    Hcrr  Devrient  of  coune 

declined  the  task,  and  recommended  his  friend  to  consult  a  professional  tkeologiu 

instead. 

Besides  the  completeness  of  the  sketch  of  Mendelssohn  himself,  Herr  De- 

vrient's  **  Eecollections ' '  contain  portraits  of  his/amily,  which  are  as  intereetin^ 

as  they  are  necessary  to  an  adequate  perception  of  the  influences  under  ▼hich 

he  grew  up  and  lived.    The  scenes  of  the  early  performances  and  practiongs 

in  the  Berlin  drawing-room,  the  ways  and  natures  of  the  father  and  mother, 

the  character  of  Fanny  Mendelssohn,  whose  sudden  death  so  awfully  affected    , 

Felix  in  after  years,  when  his  brain  was  already  showing  symptoms  of  the 

coming  catastrophe,  and  the  appearance  and  nature  of  the  wife  whom  he 

married,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  his  friends,  all  these  are  sketched  by  Herr 

Devrient  with  a  discrimination  and  cordial  warmth  which  dispose  the  reader  to 

place  implicit  confidence  in  his  judgments.    For  similar  reasons  we  may  accept 

his  never-changing  conviction  that  in  Mendelssohn  lay,  scarcely  developed, 

the  gift  of  dramatic  writing  in  no  ordinary  degree.    He  formed  the  conTictioii 

while  Felix  was  still  a  boy,  and  up  to  the  very  last  the  discussion  of  sondiy 

proposed  librettos  went  on  between  the  friends.    The  elder  Mendelssolin  laed 

to  say,  with  much  annoyance,  that  Felix  was  so  absurdly  difficult  to  please  tint 

he  would  never  find  either  a  libretto  or  a  wife.  When  the  music  to  the  Waifnrgih 

Nacht  was  produced,  Herr  Devrient  told  Felix  how  much  he  was  struck  by  the 

dramatic  capabilities  of  the  cantata.     **  It  may  be  so,"  said  Mendelssoha. 

**  Try  it."     "  So  I  will,"  replied  his  friend,  **  as  soon  as  I  have  a  stageatmy 

disposal."    And  the  present  translator  adds  a  note  to  say  that  Herr  Derrieat 

has  fulfilled  his  promise,  and  that  the  Walpurgis-Nachi  has  been  a  stock  pMoe 

at  Carlsruho  over  since  he  was  made  director  of  the  opera.    Is  it  impoeahb 

that  his  adaptation  of  this  splendid  piece  of  poetic  diahlerie  should  be  prodoced 

on  the  stage  in  London  ?    Considering  that  the  Lorelei  remains  a  &agn^> 

and  that  the  S<»i  and  Stranger  was  designed  only  for  home  performance,  tfd 

that  Mendelssohn  himself  approved  of  his  friend's  scheme,  it  is  surely  v^)^ 

while  to  give  the  suggestion  a  fair  consideration. 

J.  M.  Cafbs. 


Chefs-d'ceitviie  of  the  Industrial  Akts.    By  Philip  Burty.    Pottery  •» 
Porcelain,    Glass,   Enamel,    Metal,   Goldsmith's   Work,   Jewelleryi  •** 
Tapestry.    Illustrated.    Edited  by  W.  Chatfebs,  F.S.A.    London:  Ch»r    i 
man  &  HoU.     1869.     16«. 

**  Criticism  first :  a  time  of  true  creative  activity,  perhaps, — ^which,  as  I  h*"^ 
said,  must  inevitably  bo  preceded  amongst  us  by  a  time  of  criticism, — hsixt^^^ 
when  criticism  has  done  its  work."    This  is  what  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  piedi^ 
with  reference  to  the  literary  art.    The  same  prediction,  qualified  witii  tl^ 
same  **  perhaps,"  may  be  hazarded  with  reference  to  the  plastic  and  ornament^ 
arts.     One  may  say  without  fear  of  contradiction,  and  without  risk  of  nmniii^ 
into  ill-considered  generalities,  that  neither  in  the  sovereign  arts  of  painting 
and  sculpture,  nor  in  the  subsidiary  arts  of  decoration  enumerated  at  the  held 
of  the  present  book,  is  this  in  which  we  live  a  time  of  true  creative  acthritj, 
a  time  of  spontaneous,  delightful,  and  inventive  produotion.     On  the  ote 
hand,  with  reference  to  all  these  arts,  it  is  a  time  of  critioiflm  the  most  indaft 
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and  searcliing  that  the  world  has  known.  In  these  days  of 
lents,  and  machiue-made  jewellery,  our  shelves  groan  with 
K)ry  and  practice  of  fine  art.  In  the  great  creative  days  there 
3W  treatises,  such  as  those  of  Albrecht  Durer  on  perspective, 
i  Vinci  on  painting,  in  which  a  master  embodied  in  the  form  of 
mlts  of  his  own  technical  experience.  All  this  leads  towards 
lifficult  and  profoundly  interesting  kind  on  the  mutual  relations 
criticism ;  on  the  tendency  of  the  one  to  extinguish  the  other, 
the  one  at  any  given  time  implying  the  weakness  of  the  other ; 
Qg  predominance  in  the  history  of  our  race  of  the  critical  spirit 
e  spirit, — the  critical  spirit  demanding  chiefly  the  exercise  of 
judgment,  discrimination,  analysis,  and  the  conscious  taking 
phenomena  of  the  world ;  the  creative  spirit  demanding  chiefly 

synthesis,  apprehension,  imagination,  the  seizing  on  resem- 
le  spontaneous  adaptation  and  putting  together  again  of  the 
the  world.  But  this  is  not  the  place  for  following  out  all  the 
ested  by  the  multiplication  of  books  such  as  that  before  us.  In 
3W,  and  when  the  absence  of  satisfactory  artistic  production  is 
unt,  such  multiplication  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  incompati- 
tical  spirit  with  the  creative  spirit ;  from  another  point  of  view, 
ke  into  account  the  interest  in  art  of  which  such  multiplication 
)f  and  a  cause,  it  may  serve  to  show  that  the  critical  spirit  is  for 
intecedent  of  the  creative  spirit ;  it  may  serve  to  give  us  good 
)d  of  production  in  the  future.  The  spontaneous  impulse  to  the 
itiful  things  has  passed  away  from  us,  together  with  the  sponta- 
enjoying  them  when  produced;  but  we  show  ourselves  not  wholly 
e  subject ;  we  set  ourselves  with  more  or  less  zeal  to  acquire 
it  the  beautiful  things  which  other  people  have  produced ;  and  the 
issemination  of  this  knowledge,  if  we  do  not  put  it  headlong 
inical  and  imitative  practice,  may  end  by  engendering  in  us  the 
kcity,  and  the  impulse  of  spontaneous  production.  To  recur  to 
r  Mr.  Arnold,  a  long  and  widely  combined  critical  effort,  in  the 
not  less  than  in  the  higher  arts,  may  some  day  produce  that 

sustaining  atmosphere  which  favours  creative  activity.  This, 
t  we  have  to  hope  for  from  the  class  of  books,  already  very  largo 

upon  us  with  surprising  rapidity,  of  which  M.  Burty  has  here 
I  example.  His  countrymen,  it  must  be  confessed,  have  sue- 
an  other  European  nations  in  our  day  in  combining,  with  reference 
arts,  critical  with  creative  activity ;  but  with  creative  activity 
h  depends  mainly  on  the  investigation,  resuscitation,  and  more 
practice  of  bygone  methods,  and  which  therefore  is  not,  as  I 

have  to  look  forward  to  in  future. 

i  title  of  M.  Burty*s  book  are  such  as  to  emancipate  him  from, 
■  adopting  a  strict  historical  method ;  and,  indeed,  his  historical 
tmely  lax.  He  gives  a  sketch,  rapid  and  often  superficial,  of  the 
in  turn  of  the  industrial  arts  of  which  he  treats,  and  then  flings 
he  winds  in  order  to  pounce  upon  that  part  of  the  subject  with 
06t  familiar,  or  towards  which  he  feels  the  greatest  attraction. 
8  and  French  products  naturally  engross  the  lion's  share  of  his 
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attention ;    concerning  these  he  generally  giyes  ns  detailed,  complete,  a^ 
exhaufltivo  infonnation,  and  his  information  is  brought  home  to  ns  by  etching 
and  woodcuts  of  a  thoroughly  first-rate  quality.     Thus,  under  the  bead  o^ 
'  *■  enamelled  faience/'  M.  Burty  does  what  would  be  unpardonable  in  an  hitf* 
torian,  but  is  permissible  in  an  essajrist,  and  probably  incumbent  on  a  patriot,- — 
he  slurs  oyer  Greek  fictile  art  with  fiye  pages  and  three  illustrations,  andgirefl 
about  eighty  pages  and  dozens  of  illustrations  to  the  fictile  art  of  moderxi 
France,  from  the  Oiron  ware  of  Mdme.  Gouffier  and  her  assistants  in  tlie  bk- 
teenth  century,  down  to  the  Moustiers  ware  of  1750 — ^things  original,  fuidfoly 
charming  if  you  will,  but  not  for  an  instant  comparable  in  point  of  aitutie  or 
any  other  excellence  with  the  glorious  ceramic  ware  of  ancient  Greece.   Stsd- 
larly  with  the  rest  of  the  book,  it  would  suffer  little  by  the  revision  of  tint 
part  of  it  which  deals  with  remote  and  ancient  products ;   its  really  nliiable 
part  is  that  which  has  to  do  with  comparatiye  modem  home  products,  aad 
the  author  treats  these  with  accurate  knowledge,  and  illustrates  them  £rom  tiie 
best  ayailablo  sources.  SiDifEY  CoLTH. 


SOME  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


The  Malay  Archipelago.    By  Alfeed  Eussel  WALLACE.    Two  Volnin» 

Macmillan  &  Co.    24«. 

An  instructive  and  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  natural hu^ 
and  physical  geography  of  what  a  short  while  ago  was  one  of  the  least  kaa^ 
as  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  intensely  interesting,  countries  that  the  natanli* 
can  read  about.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  Mr.  Bickmore,  t& 
American  traveller,  published  a  volume  upon  parts  of  the  same  field  iriu^ 
Mr.  Wallace  has  now  described.  Mr.  Bickmore's  book,  if  we  remember,  ^ 
devoted  principally  to  shells.  The  present  work  covers  a  good  deal  morB,b6ioS 
full  of  accounts  of  beetles,  birds,  animals,  and  trees,  while  man  and  80O>9 
arc  not  neglected.  Mr.  Wallace  was  eight  years  in  the  country,  and  be  apP^ 
to  have  had  the  great  advantage  of  beginning  his  observations  witb  1*^ 
scientific  preparation.  Considering  the  new  material  which  he  so  amply  ^ 
nishcs  to  the  characteristic  scientific  discussion  of  the  day,  the  conditkn*  ^ 
species  and  organic  development,  his  work  is  most  important.  Tbe  i^  ^  '] 
which  it  is  written,  and  the  very  carefiilly-drawn  illustrations,  will  he^  ■• 
make  it  attractive  even  to  those  who  are  not  solicitous  about  the  ecitf^ 
bearings  of  it  all. 

Facts  and  Arguments  for  Darwin,    By  Feitz  Mulleb.    Translated  froift  ^ 
Gorman  by  W.  S.  Dallas.    With  Illustrations.    London :  Jobn  Hui**J' 

In  connection  with  the  great  controversy  which  has  just  been  mentioned,  >*  ^ 
proper  to  notice  the  appearance  of  a  translation  of  Miiller's  "FiirDarwi'*' 
which  produced  so  great  an  effect  in  Germany  five  years  ago,  and  in  whidi  ^^ 
writer  brought  valuable  facts  confirmatory  of  the  Darwinian  hypotiiesiafi^^ 
the  developmental  history  of  the  Crustacea.    Apart  from  the  view  of  efolu*^^ 
which  the  book  was  written  to  support,  it  is  highly  valued  by  oomr"*" 
persons  as  a  repository  of  the  facts  in  this  order. 


i 
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1$  and  Ecclesiatiical  Documents  relating  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^ 
dited  after  Spelman  and  Wilkins,  by  A.  W.  Haddan  and  Professor 
rUBBS.    Vol.  I.     Oxford :  At  the  Clarendon  Press.     1869.    21«. 

OS  too  mucli  of  the  business  wluch  the  Delegates  are  doing,  the  publi- 
of  a  new  and  complete  edition  of  snch  a  work  as  the  *'  Concilia  "  is  pre- 
one  of  those  undertakings  to  which  the  Clarendon  Press  may  most  usefully 
roted.  Such  books  do  not  pay  in  the  commercial  sense,  and  yet  it  is 
mely  important  in  the  interests  of  history  that  they  should  bo  published 
lade  generally  accessible.  Wilkins's  work  was  done  in  1737,  so  that  it  was 
time  to  bring  modem  lights  upon  these  ancient  documents.  The  present 
!B limit  their  undertaking  to  the  pre-£eformation  period.  The  first  yolume 
tehends  the  British  Church  during  the  Boman  period,  during  the  period 
zon  conquest,  the  Church  of  Wales  down  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
ly,  and  the  Church  of  Cornwall  during  the  Saxon  period. 

matic  Technical  Education  for  the  English  People,    By  J.  SOOTT  BlTSSELL, 
M.A.,  F.B.S.    London :  Bradbury,  Eyans,  &  Co.     1869.     14«. 

rite  of  much  absurdly  stilted  language,  and  of  the  yirtual  impotence  of 
'  of  its  aspirations,  Mr.  Scott  Bussell's  book  is  well  worth  turning  oyer. 
A  deal  of  it  is  the  effusion  of  a  parleur,  very  moderately  done ;  but  the 
.  spirit  of  the  writer  is  excellent,  his  suggestions  are  all  in  the  right 
ion,  and  many  of  them  are  specifically  useful.  Particularly  worth 
Jig-— almost  as  much  for  the  fact  of  there  being  such  a  chapter  at  all,  as 
aything  it  contains — is  that  on  the  technical  education  of  women.  We 
feel  that  public  opinion  is  being  drawn  to  the  root  of  things  when  writers 
L  to  treat  of  the  deities  of  the  house-mother  as  something  which  a  peculiar 
ioal  education  can  touch. 

foriAem  ffeighia  of  London,    By  William  Howitt.    London :  Longmans. 

21«. 

qiudity  of  such  a  book  as  this  is  already  established  by  its  author's 
prerious  series  of  '*  Visits  to  Bemarkable  Places."  It  is  fragmentary 
p  about  eminent  people — more  or  less  eminent — and  remarkable  eyents. 
peg  on  which  the  gossip  hangs  is  no  more  than  that  the  eminent  person 
;  in  this  place  or  that.  Mr.  Howitt  liyod  for  some  considerable  time  in 
orth  of  London ;  he  naturally  saw  a  good  deal  of  Hampstead,  Homsey, 
Gghgate,  and  haying  a  turn  for  historical  or  biographical  association,  he 
intsrested  in  the  yarious  spots  in  which  people  of  note  had  found  a 
Pning  place.  He  sees  the  house  in  which  Erskine  liyed,  on  the  skirts  of 
Mtead  Heath,  and  this  is  made  the  starting-point  of  a  little  account  of 
He  which  fills  up  between  twenty  and  thirty  pages.  There  is  not  much 
U>  be  found  with  such  work.  It  is  not  history,  nor  biography,  nor  exactly 
niphy,  and  it  is  a  little  of  the  nature  of  book-making ;  but  book-making 
^  a  form  may  haye  its  uses,  and  the  reader  may  spend  a  most  pleasant, 
and  unutilitarian  hour  or  two  oyer  Mr.  Hewitt's  book. 

Ufoer'f  England,    By  Matthew  Browne.    Two  Volumes.    Hurst  and 

Blackett.     24«. 

x>okthat  helps  to  draw  readers  to  one  of  the  brightest  lights  of  English 
r,  itaelf  the  brightest  sphere  of  English  literature,  must  be  welcome. 
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Thcso  two  Tolumcs,  if  they  are  perhaps  rather  too  ample,  still  constitu 
decided  addition  to  our  too  scanty  Chaucerian  literature.   They  contain  a 
and  pleasantly- written  commentary  upon  the  Canterbury  Tales,  which  are 
the  text  for  an  examination  into  the  social  spirit  of  Chaucer*s  times, 
stand-point,  as  in  the  chapter  affectedly  styled  *'  Mediaeval  Nuditarianism, 
the  mudcm  stand-point  on  its  weaker  and  least  robust  side ;  but  the  d 
tiona   are   suggestive,    ond    the  illustrations  from  contemporary  and  o 
literature  arc  apposite  and  helpful. 

The  Life  of  Edmund  Kean.     By  F.  W.  Hawkiks.    Two  Volumes.    Tin 

Brothers.     1869.     30«. 


The  lives  of  actors  are  not  seldom  among  the  dullest  of  compositions, 
the  writers  believe  that  such  works  ought  above  all  things  to  be  funny,  on' 
stuff  them  with  bald  and  flat  anecdote.    Mr.  Hawkinses  life  of  Edmund  K 
more  free  from  this  fault  than  most  books  of  the  sort.    He  does  not  thi 


necessary,  because  ho  is  writing  the  life  of  on  actor,  to  turn  play-actor  o: 
own  account.     Of  course  ho  exaggerates  the  size  of  his  subject,  and  p 
his  hero  a  trifle  too  profusely.    This  is  the  way  of  biographers.     But  his 
is  very  even,  and  some  of  his  stories  are  excellent;  and  the  life  of  Keai^. 
eventful  enough  to  make  a  sufEcicntly  lively  and  entertaining,  if  comparat:;  5 
slight,  book. 

Idylh  and  Epifjrams,     By  ElcnARD  Gaenett.     Macmillan.   2«.  6d. 

TuE  taste  for  elegant  trifles  has  been  extinguished  since  Boileau 

for  impertinence — 

*'  L'avocat  au  palais  en  h^ritsa  son  style, 
Lc  doctcur  en  chaire  en  s^ma  rEvangile." 

But  a  competent  rendering  of  portions  of  the  Greek  Anthology  is  BomeHdag 

for  which  our  literature  may  be  thankful.    Mr.  Gamett*8  manner  is  dAssicsl 

and  ho  rarely  trips.    We  have  found  but  one  objectionable  couplet  througiioot 

the  poemata,  and  that  is  in  the  lines  from  Agathias  (No.  10).     '*  Minorsr  '*  tf 

detestable  Englibh,  and  it  is  mode  to  rhyme  with  a  bit  of  bad  grammar.    "^^ 

can  heartily  recommend  the  volume. 

Jlistory  of  England  from  the  Earliest  to  the  Present  Time,    In  Five  Ydvao.€6* 

By  Sill  Edward  S.  Creasy.  Vol.  I.  London :  J.  Walton. 
Sir  Edward  Creasy  was  formerly  Professor  of  Modem  History  at  Unirersily 
College,  and  the  work,  of  which  the  present  volume  is  an  opening  instilDfl^^ 
is  apparently  a  reproduction  of  the  lectures  which  ho  delivered  in  that  cKptcitJ* 
On  this  ground  the  writer  excuses  the  absenco  of  references  to  autliaiiti^ 
But,  so  far  at  any  rate,  the  history  is  hardly  of  a  kind  to  call  for  sodi  ^ 
apolog}'.  It  will  probably  be  a  useful  addition  to  the  stock  of  compeD^^ 
text-books  for  students,  but  scarcely  has  any  claim  to  be  a  ocmirM^  ^ 
histor}'.  The  first  volume  comes  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edwtfd.  U 
containing  a  succinct  narrative  of  events  from  the  earliest  times,  and  ratJ)^ 
brief  criticisms  of  the  usual  points  noticed  by  writers  on  constitatioiial  lufi^^' 
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THORNTON  ON  LABOUR  AND  ITS  CLAIMS.^ 

Part  I. 

u  Thornton  long  ago  gave  proof  of  liis  competency  to  the  treat- 
nt  of  some  of  the  most  important  questions  of  practical  political 
momy,  by  two  works  of  great  merit,  "  Over  Population  and  its 
fixiedy/'  and  "  A  Pica  for  Peasant  Proprietors."  Of  the  latter  of 
^8e  especially  it  may  be  said,  that  nothing  but  the  total  absence,  at 
3  time  of  its  publication,  of  any  general  interest  in  its  subject,  can 
x>imt  for  its  not  having  achieved  a  high  repute  and  a  wide  circulation. 
Le  lack  of  interest  in  the  subject  has  now  ceased;  opinion  is  rapidly 
vancing  in  the  direction  which  the  author  favours ;  and  a  new 
Ltion,  with  its  facts  brought  down  to  the  latest  date,  would  be  wel- 
cuedby  advanced  politicians,  and  would  materially  contribute  to  the 
i^niation  of  an  enlightened  judgment  on  one  of  the  economical  ques- 
>Xi8  on  which  truth  is  most  important,  and  prejudice  still  most  rife. 
The  present  work,  though  popular  and  attractive  in  style,  is 
rictly  scientific  in  its  principles  and  reasonings ;  and  is  therefore, 
I  might  be  expected,  strictly  impartial  in  its  judgments.  A  con- 
•ierable  part  of  the  volume  is  employed  in  refuting  the  principles  on 
vhich  it  is  usual  to  rest  those  claims  and 'aspirations  of  the  labouring 
^itBes,  which  nevertheless  the  author,  on  better  grounds,  supports. 
^0  blind  partisan  on  either  side  of  the  feud  of  labour  against  capital, 
'fli  relish  the  book ;  but  few  persons  of  intelligence  and  impartiality 
™  'ead  it  through,  will  lay  it  down  without  having  reason  to  feel 
^  tihey  understand  better  than  before  some  of  the  bearings  of  the 
"^^oiifl  involved  in  that  conflict. 
*<^   this  great  practical  merit  are  to  be  added  two   of  a  more 

^^5^lt  LiBOUB,  ns  Wkonoful  Claims  and  Kioktful  Dues,  its  Actual  Pbbsbiit 
FoTUXB.     Bj  William  Thomas  Thornton,  Author  of  ''A  Plea  for 
"  &c.    London,  1869.     14«. 
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theoretic  kind,  to  the  value  of  which  I  am  the  more  called  upon 
bear  testimony,  as  on  the  particular  points  touched  upon  in  th 
department  I  shall  have  to  express  more  difference  than  agreeme: 
First :  it  contains  a  discussion  of  one  of  the  fundamental  questions 
abstract  political  economy  (the  influence  of  demand  and  supply  < 


price),  which  is  a  real  contribution  to  science,  though,  in  my  estim 
tion,  an  addition,  and  not,  as  the  author  thinks,  a  correction,  to  t 
received  doctrine.  Secondly:  in  the  attempt  to  go  to  the  ve 
bottom  of  the  question,  what  are  the  just  rights  of  labour  on  o 
side,  and  capital  on  the  other,  it  raises  the  great  issues  re8pectir=:a  ^ 
the  foimdation  of  right  and  wrong,  of  justice  and  injustice,  in  j 

manner  highly  provocative  of  thought.     To  lay  down   a  definzmLt^^ 
doctrine  of  social  justice,  as  well  as  a  distinct  view  of  the  natural  la. 
of  the  exchange  of  commodities,  as  the  basis  for  the  deductions  o 
work  devoted  to  such  a  subject  as  the  principles  and  practice       oi 
Trades-Unionism,  was  inseparable  from  the  thoroughness  with  whicli 
the  author  has  sought  to  do  his  work.     Every  opinion  as  to  the  rela- 
tive rights  of  labourers  and  employers,  involves  expressly  or  taci"tly 
some  theory  of  justice,  and  it  cannot  be  indifferent  to  know  ^rinat 
theory.     Neither,  agaiu,  can  it  be  decided  in  what  manner  the  coxn- 
bined  proceedings  of  labourers  or  of  employers  affect  the  interests    of 
either  side,  without  a  clear  view  of  the  causes  which  govern    "tte 
bargain  between  them — without  a  sound  theory  of  the  law  of  wa^^B. 

Indeed,  a  theory  of  wages  obtrusively  meets  the  inquirer,  at    the 
threshold  of  every  question  respecting  the  relations  between  laboitrei» 
and  employers,  and  is  commonly  regarded  as  rendering  superflnous 
any  further  argument.     It  is  laid  down  that  wages,  by  an  irresistible 
law,  depend  on  the  demand  and  supply  of  labour,  and  can  in  no  cir- 
cumstances be  either  more  or  less  than  what  will  distribute    the 
existing  wages-fund  among  the  existing  number  of  competitors   f^^ 
employment.     Those  who  are  content  to  set  out  from  generftUy* 
received  doctrines  as  from  self-evident  axioms,  are  satisfied  with  tbi^ 
and  inquire  no  further.    But  those  who  use  their  own  onderstaxulii^^' 
and  look  closely  into  what  they  assent  to,  are  bound  to  ask  themsel'^^ 
whether  or  in  what  sense  wages  do  depend  on  the  demand   ^^^ 
supply  of  labour,  and  what  is  meant  by  the  wages-fiind. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  asked  himself  these  queetioiis ;  ^ 
while  he  is,  as  his  writings  give  evidence,  well  versed  in  politic 
economy,  and  is  able  to  hold  his  ground  with  the  best  in  foIloWi^^ 
out  economical  laws  into  their  more  obscure  and  intricate  "workit^^ 
he  has  become  convinced  that  the  barrier  which  seems  to  dose  '^^ 
entrance  into  one  of  the  most  important  provinces  of  econoinical  ^^ 
social  inquiry,  is  a  shadow  whidi  will  vanish  if  we  go  boldly  ^l?^^ 
it.    He  is  of  opinion  that  economists  have  xnistakea  tiia  scsieO^^^^ 
law  not  only  of  the  price  of  labour,  but  of  prices  in  geneitl.    '^^ 
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^XTor,  he  thinksy  that  price,  or  value  in  exohange,  dcpenda  oi 
rply  and  demand. 

ClB^ere  is  one  sense,  in  which  this  proposition  of  Mr.  Thornton 
txXd  be  assented  to  by  all  economists ;  they  none  of  them  consider 
»ply  and  demand  to  be  the  tMtmate  regulators  of  value.^    That 
urttcter,  they  hold,  belongs  to  cost  of  production ;  always  supposing 
)    oommodity  to  be  a  product  of  labour,  and  natural  or  artificial 
iniopoly  to  be  out  of  the  question.     Subject  to  these  conditions, 
commodities,  in  the  long  run  and  on  the  average,  tend  to  exchange 
*  one  another  (and,  though  this  point  is  a  little  more  intricate,  tend 
K>  t^c  exchange  for  money)  in  the  ratio  of  what  it  costs,  in  labour 
d    Abstinence,  to  produce  the  articles  and  to  bring  them  to  the 
W50     of  sale.       But   though    the    average   price    of   everything,. 
e    price  to  which  the  producer  looks  forward  for  his  remune- 
^ion,  must  approximately  conform  to  the  cost  of  production,  it  is 
>t  BO  with  the  price  at  any  given  moment.     That  is  always  held  to 
^pezid  on  the  demand  and  supply  at  the  moment.  And  the  influence 
^eix    of  cost  of  production  depends  on  supply ;  for  the  only  thing 
Ucli  compels  price,  on  the  average,  to  conform  to  cost  of  produc- 
^^>  is  that  if  the  price  is  either  above  or  below  that  standard,  it  is 
^Ught  back  to  it  either  by  an  increase  or  by  a  diminution  of  the 
^Pply ;  though,  after  this  has  been  effected,  the  supply  adjusts  itself 
tlxe  demand  which  exists  for  the  commodity  at  the  remunerating 
^<^     These  are  the  limits  within  which  political  economists  con- 
dor supply  and  demand  as  the  arbiters  of  price.     But  even  within 
^8e  limits  Mr.  Thornton  denies  the  doctrine. 
tiike  all  fair  controversialists,  Mr.  Thornton  directs  his  attack 
^inst  the  strongest  form  of  the  opinion  he  assails.     He  does  not 
ch  concern  himself  with  the  infantine  form  of  the  theory,  in  which 
land  is  defined  as  a  desire  for  the  commodity,  or  as  the  desire 
bined  with  the  power  of  purchase ;  or  in  which  price  is  supposed 
lepend  on  the  ratio  between  demand  and  supply.     It  is  to  be 
d  that  few  are  now  dwelling  in  this  limbus  infantum.    Demand, 
'■  capable  of  comparison  with  supply,  must  be  taken  to  mean,  not 

'It  isy  therefore,  ftrictly  correct  to  aaj,  that  the  ^aliie  of  things  which  can  he  in- 

in  qiiantity  at  pleasure,  does  not  depend  (except  accidentally,  and  during  the 

iCMMuy  tor  production  to  adjust  itself)  upon  demand  and  supply ;  on  the  con- 

emand  and  supply  depend  upon  it Demand  and  supply  govern  the 

'  all  things  which  cannot  be  indefinitely  increased ;  except  that,  even  for  them, 

oduoed  by  industry,  there  is  a  Tniwimnm  value  determined  by  the  cost  of  pro- 

But  in  an  things  which  admit  of  indefinite  multiplication,  demand  and  supply 

nnine  the  perturbations  of  value,  during  a  period  which  cannot  exceed  the 

time  necessary  for  altering  the  supply.    Widle  thus  ruling  the  oscillatioiia 

they  themselves  obey  a  superior  force,  which  makes  value  gravitate  towarde 

odnctkm,  and  which  would  settle  it  and  keep  it  there,  if  fresh  disturbing 

were  not  continually  arising  to  make  it  again  deviate.*' — J.  S.  Mill*  Fzinc. 

o.,  Inx^  liL  ch.  ill.  {  2. 

nn2 
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a  wish,  nor  a  power,  but  a  quantity.     Neither  is  it  at  any  time 
fixed  quantity,  but  varies  with  the  price.     Nor  does  the  price  depe 
on  any  ratio.     The  demand  and  supply  theory,  when  rightly  unde- 
stood — indeed  when  capable  of  being  understood  at  all — signifi 
that  the  ratio  which  exists  between  demand  and  supply,  when  t 
Drice  has  adjusted  itself,  is  always  one  of  equality.     If  at  the  marlcL 
^rice  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply,  the  competition  of  buyers  w 
drive  up  the  price  to  the  point  at  which  there  will  only  be  purchase 
for  as  much  as  is  offered  for  sale.     If,  on  the  contrary,  the  suppL  ^^r^ 
being  in  excess  of  the  demand,  cannot  be  all   disposed  of  at  t 
existing  price,  either  a  part  will  be  withdrawn  to  wait  for  a  bett 
market,  or  a  sale  will  be  forced  by  offering  it  at  such  a  reduction 
price  as  will  bring  forward  new  buyers,  or  tempt  the  old  ones 
increase  their  purchases.     The  law,  therefore,  of  values,  as  affec"t>^^:i 
by  demand  and  supply,  is  that  they  adjust  themselves  so  as  always 
bring  about  an  equation  between  demand  and  supply,  by  the  incre- 
of  the  one  or  the  diminution  of  the  other ;  the  movement  of  pr-i 
being  only  arrested  when  the  quantity  asked  for  at  the  current  pric 
and  the  quantity  offered  at  the  current  price,  are  equal.     This  poi 
of  exact  equilibrium  may  be  as  momentary,  but  is  nevertheless 
real,  as  the  level  of  the  sea. 

It  is  this  doctrine  which  ilr.  Thornton  contests  :  and  his  mod^ 
combating  it  is  by  adducing  case  after  case  in  which  he  thinks 
can  show  that  the  proposition  is  false ;  most  of  the  cases  being 
the  face   of  them,  altogether  exceptional;   but  among  them 
cover,  in  his  opinion,  nearly  the  whole  field  of  possible  cases. 

The  first  case,  which  is  presented  as  the  type  of  a  class,  rather /tl* 
for  its  intrinsic  importance,  is  that  of  what  is  called  a  Dutch  auifti 


*'  TNTion  a  hcrrinp  or  mackerel  boat  has  discharged  on  the  beach,  at  Hasti 
or  Dover,  last  night's  take  of  fish,  the  boatmen,  in  order  to  dispose  of 
cargo,  commonly  resort  to  a  process  called  Dutch  auction.    The  fish  are  div^ 
into  lots,  each  of  which  is  set  up  at  a  higher  price  than  the  salesman  expects. 
get  for  it,  and  ho  then  gradually  lowers  his  terms,  until  he  comes  to  a  p*"^^ 
which  some  bystander  is  wilHng  to  pay  i-ather  than  not  have  the  lot,  aii.<l 
which  ho  accordingly  agrees.     Suppose  on  one  occasion  the  lot  to  have  ba^^* 
hundredweight,  and  the  price  agreed  to  twenty  shillings.     If,  on  the  ^^'^^^ 
occasion,  instead  of  the  Dutch  form  of  auction,  the  ordinary  English  modo  t^^ 
been  adopted,  the  result  might  have  been  different.    The  operation  would  t^^^ 
have  commenced  by  some  bystander  making  a  bid,  which  others  might  ^^T^ 
successively  exceeded,  until  a  price  was  arrived  at  beyond  which  no  one  htx't  *^^ 
actual  bidder  could  afford  or  was  disposed  to  go.     That  sum  would  not  no^^^^ 
sarily  be  twenty  shillings ;  very  possibly  it  might  be  only  eighteen  shilli^'-^^ 
The  person  who  was  prepared  to  pay  the  former  price  might  very  possibly      ^ 


the  only  person  present  prepared  to  pay  even  so  much  as  the  latter  price  ;     "  -  k 
if  so,  he  might  get  by  English  auction  for  eighteen  shiUings  the  fish  for  '^^^^^ 
at  Dutch  auction  he  would  have  paid  twenty  shillings.    In  the  aame  laa^^^lr 
with  the  same  quantity  of  fish  for  sale,  and  with  customers  in  number  and  ^^^^ZZt 
other  respect  the  same,  the  same  lot  of  fish  might  fetch  two  Tflny  ~      ~ 
prices."— Thornton,  pp.  47,  48. 
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This  instance,  though  seemingly  a  trivial,  is  really  a  representative 

one,  and  a  hundred  eases  could  not  show,  better  than  this  does,  what 

Mr.  Thornton  has  and  what  he  has  not  made  out.     He  has  proved 

that  the  law  of  the  equalisation  of  supply  and  demand  is  not  the 

ivhole  theory  of  the  particular  case.     He  has  not  proved  that  the  law 

is  not  strictly  conformed  to  in  that  case.     In  order  to  show  that  the 

equalisation  of  supply  and  demand  is  not  the  law  of  price,  what  he 

ias  really  shown  is  that  the  law  is,  in  this  particular  case,  consistent 

'with  two  different  prices,  and  is  equally  and  completely  fiilfilled  by 

either  of  them.   The  demand  and  supply  are  equal  at  twenty  shillings, 

<snd  equal  also  at  eighteen  shillings.     The  conclusion  ought  to  be,  not 

^hat  the  law  is  false,  for  Mr.  Thornton  does  not  deny  that  in  the  case  in 

question  it  is  fulfilled  ;  but  only,  that  it  is  not  the  entire  law  of  the 

3phenomenon.     The  phenomenon  cannot  help  obeying  it,  but  there  is 

ome  amount  of  indeterminateness  in  its  operation — a  certain  limited 

xtent  of  variation  is  possible  within  the  bounds  of  the  law ;  and  as 

here  must  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  every  variation  in  an  effect,  there 

'^mnst  be  a  supplementary  law,  which  determines  the  effect,  between  the 

imits  within  which  the  principal  law  leaves  it  free.     Whoever  can 

each  us  this  supplementary  law,  makes  a  valuable  addition  to  the 

cientific  theory  of  the  subject ;  and  we  shall  see  presently  that  in 

ubstance,  if  not  strictly  in  form,  Mr.  Thornton  does  teach  it.    Even 

f  he  did  not,  he  would  have  shown  the  received  theory  to  be  incom- 

lete ;  but  he  would  not  have,  nor  has  he  now,  shown  it  to  be  in  the 

mallest  degree  incorrect. 

What  is  more ;  when  we  look  into  the  conditions  required  to  make 
hej  common  theory  inadequate,  we  find  that,  in  the  case  at  least 
"^irhfch  we  have  now  examined,  the  incompleteness  it  stands  convicted 
^Df  amounts  to  an  exceedingly  small  matter.     To  establish  it,  Mr. 
*Hhomton  had  to  assume  that  the  customer  who  was  prepared  to  pay 
twenty  shillings  for  a  hundredweight  of  fish,  was  the  only  person 
'j)resent  who  was  willing  to  pay  even  so  much  as  eighteen  shillings. 
In  other  words,  he  supposed  the  case  to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule, 
"that  demand  increases  with  cheapness :  and  since  this  rule,  though 
general,  is  not  absolutely  universal,  he   is  scientifically  right.     If 
there  is  a  part  of  the  scale  through  which  the  price  may  vary  with- 
out increasing  or  diminishing  the  demand,  the  whole  of  that  portion 
of  the  scale  may  fulfil  the  condition  of  equality  between  supply  and 
demand.     But  how  many  such  cases  really  exist  ?     Among  a  few 
chafferers  on  the  beach  of  a  small  fishing  port,  such  a  case,  though 
even  there  improbable,  is  not  totally  out  of  the  question.     But  where 
buyers  are  counted  by  thousands,  or  hundreds,  or  even  scores  ;  in  any 
considerable  market — and,  far  more,  in  the  general  market  of  the 
world — it  is  the  next  thing  to  impossible  that  more  of  the  commodity 
should  not  be  asked  for  at  every  reduction    of  price.      The  case 
of  price,  therefore,  which  the  law  of  the  equalisation  does  not  reach, 
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is  one  whicli  may  be  eonceiyed,  but  wiiich,  in  praotdoe,  ii  hordljr  eTei 

realised. 

The  next  example  which  Mr.  Thornton  produces  of  the  failure  o 

supply  and  demand  as  the  law  of  price,  is  the  following : — 

''  Suppose  two  persons  at  different  times,  or  in  different  places,  to  haye 
a  horse  to  sell,  valued  by  the  owner  at  £50 ;  and  that  in  the  one  case  there 
two,  and  in  the  other  three  persons,  of  whom  every  one  is  ready  to  pay  £50  for 
the  horse,  though  no  one  of  them  can  afford  to  pay  more.     In  both  cases  supply- 
is  the  same,  viz.,  one  horse  at  £50 ;  but  demand  is  different,  being  in  one 
two,  and  in  the  other  three,  horses  at  £50.    Yet  the  price  at  which  the  ho: 
will  be  sold  will  bo  the  same  in  both  cases,  viz.,  £50.*'    (P.  49.) 

•    The  law  does  fail  in  this  case,  as  it  failed  in  the  former,  but  for 

different  reason ;  not,  as  in  the  former  case,  because  several  prii 

fulfil  the  condition  equally  well,  but  because  no  price  fulfils  it. 

£50  there  is  a  demand  for  twice  or  three  times  the  supply; 

£50.  Os.  0\d.  there  is  no  demand  at  all.     When  the  scale  of 

demand  for  a  commodity  is  broken  by  so  extraordinary  a  jump, 

law  fails  of  its  application  ;  not,  I  venture  to  say,  from  any  fiBiult 

the  law,  but  because  the  conditions  on  which  its  applicability 

do  not  exist.     If  the  peculiarities  of  the  case  do  not  permit  ^i^^Mne 

demand  to  be  equal  to  the  supply,  leaving  it  only  the  alternative        of 

being  greater  or  less,  greater  or  less  it  will  be  ;  and  all  that  can        l3e 

4iffirmcd  is,  that  it  will  keep  as  near  to  the  point  of  equality  a&>        i^ 

can.     Instead  of  conflicting  with  the  law,  this  is  the  extreme  c^^m^^^ 

which  proves  the  law.     The  law  is,  that  the  price  will  be  that  wh  -»oi 

equalises  the  demand  with  the  supply ;  and  the  example  proves  tS=i.at 

this  only  fails  to  be  the  case  when  there  is  no  price  that  would  {\mSl£^ 

the  condition,  and  that  even  then,  the  same  causes,  still  operating, 

the  price  at  the  point  which  will  most  nearly  fulfil  it.     Is  it  possi. 

to  have  any  more  complete  confirmation  of  the  law,  than  that         '^^ 

order  to  find  a  case  in  which  the  price  does  not  conform  to  the 

it  is  necessary  to  find  one  in  which  there  is  no  price  that  can  con£ 

-to  it? 

Again: — 

*' When  a  tradesman  has  placed  upon  his  goods  the  highest  price  idhidli 
one  will  pay  for  them,  the  price  cannot,  of  course,  rise  higher,  yet  the 
may  be  below  the  demand.    A  gloyer  in  a  country  town,  on  the  eve  of  an 
ball,  haying  only  a  dozen  pairs  of  white  gloves  in  store,  might  possibly  be 
to  got  ten  shillings  a  pair  for  them.    He  would  be  able  to  get  this  if 
persons  were  willing  to  pay  that  price  rather  than  not  go  to  the  ball,  or 
ungloyed.     But  he  could  not  get  more  than  this,  eyen  though,  wlule  he 
still  higgling  with  his  first  batch  of  customers,  a  second  batch,  equally  n 
reus  and  neither  more  nor  less  eager,  should  enter  his  shop,  and  offer  to 
the  same  but  not  a  higher  price.    The  demand  for  gloves,  which  at  first 
been  just  equal  to  the  supply,  would  now  be  exactly  doubled,  yet  the  price 
not  rise  above  ton  shillings  a  pair.    Such  abundance  of  proof  is  surely 
against  tho  supposition  that  price  must  rise  when  demand  exceeds 
(Pp.  61,  52.) 

Here,  again,  the  author  is  obliged  to  suppose  that  the  whole 
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of  c^xostomers  (twenty-four  in  number)  place  the  extreme  limit  of 
they  are  willing  to  pay  rather  than  go  without  the  article, 
rfAj  at  the  same  point — an  exact  repetition  of  the  hypothesis 
abox^.*!;  the  horse  who  is  estimated  at  £50,  and  not  a  farthing  more, 
by  ^"very  one  who  is  willing  to  buy  him.  The  case  is  jufit  possiUe 
in  CL  "very  small  market — ^practically  impossible  in  the  great  market  of 
the  C5ommunity.  But,  were  it  ever  so  frequent,  it  would  not  impugn 
the  ^Tuth  of  the  law,  but  only  its  all-comprehensiveness.  It  would 
sho^^  that  the  law  is  only  fulfilled  when  its  fulfilment  is,  in  the 
ii€it;xi.Te  of  things,  possible,  and  that  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is 
inapossible ;  but  that  even  there  the  law  takes  effect,  up  to  the  limit 
of  possibility. 

^M,T,  Thornton's  next  position  is,  that  if  the  equalisation  theory  were 
liteirally  true,  it  would  be  a  truth  of  small  significance,  because — 

*■ '  Sven  if  it  were  true  that  the  price  ultimately  resulting  from  competition  is 
^I'^wr&ysone  at  which  supply  and  demand  are  oqusilised,  still  only  a  small  propor- 
tioxx  of  the  goods  offered  for  sale  would  actually  be  sold  at  any  such  price,  since 
a.  deciler  will  dispose  of  as  much  of  his  stock  as  he  can  at  a  higher  price,  before 
he  'vrill  lower  the  price  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  remainder."    (P.  53.) 


is  only  saying  that  the  law  in  question  resembles  other 
ccoxiomical  laws  in  producing  its  effects  not  suddenly,  but  gradually. 
Though  a  dealer  may  keep  up  his  price  until  buyers  actually  fall  off, 
^^  Yuitil  he  is  met  by  the  competition  of  rival  dealers,  still  if  there  is 
^  l^vger  supply  in  the  market  than  can  be  sold  on  these  terms,  his 
prio©  will  go  down  imtil  it  reaches  the  point  which  will  call  Ibrth 
*^^ycirs  for  his  entire  stock ;  and  when  that  point  is  reached  it  will 
*^o1i  descend  further.  A  law  which  determines  that  the  price  of  the 
^^^xrinodity  shall  fall,  and  fixes  the  exact  point  which  the  fall  will 
is  not  justly  described  as  '^  a  truth  of  small  significance  "  merely 
Luse  the  dealers,  not  being  dead  matter,  but  voluntary  agents, 
resist  for  a  time  the  force  to  which  they  at  last  succumb, 
litations  such  as  these  affect  all  economical  laws,  but  are  never 
f^^*^^dered  to  destroy  their  value.  As  well  might  it  be  called  an 
"^~  lificant  truth  that  there  is  a  market  price  of  a  commodity^ 

LQse  a  customer  who  is  ignorant,  or  in  a  hurry,  may  pay  twice  as 
h  for  the  thing  as  he  could  get  it  for  at  another  shop  a  few  doors 
*^*^lier  off. 

^*^e  last  objection  of  Mr.  Thornton  to  the  received  theory,  and  the 
^^^  that  he  lays  most  stress  upon,  is,  that  it  assumes  "  that  goods 
*|*^  ^ered  for  sale  unreservedly,  and  that  dealers  are  always  content 
^      Xet  them  go  for  what  they  will  fetch."      This,   however,  he 


-fc^^  *  1b  scarcely  eyer — nay,  might  almost  be  said  to  bo  absolutely  never — ^the  fiBMjt. 
^'^^i  one  notable  exception,  that  of  labour,  commodities  are  almost  neyer 
*^od  vnxeservedly  for  sale ;  scarcely  ever  does  a  dealer  allow  his  goods  to  0O 
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for  what  they  will  immediately  fetch — scarcely  ever  does  he  agree  to  the  pn^       ce 

which  would  result  from  the  actual  state  of  supply  and  demand,  or,  in  oth_ 

words,  to  the  price  at  which  he  could  immediately  sell  the  whole  of  his  stocLj 

Imagine  the  situation  of  a  merchant  who  could  not  afford  to  wait  for  customei 

but  was  obliged  to  accept  for  a  cargo  of  com,  or  sugar,  or  sundries,  the 

offer  ho  could  get  from  the  customers  who  first  presented  themselyes ;  or  im         a,- 

gine  a  jeweller,  or  weaver,  or  draper,  or  grocer,  obliged  to  clear  out  his  sh — ^p 

within  twenty-four  hours.    The  nearest  approach  over  made  to  such  a  predic 

mont  is  that  of  a  bankrupts  creditors  selling  off  their  debtor's  effects  at  a 

vorbially  *  tremendous  sacrifice;*  and  even  they  arc,  comparatively  speakii 

able  to  take  their  time.  But  the  behaviour  of  a  dealer  under  ordinary  pressui 

quite  different  from  that  of  a  bankrupt's  asssigiiees.  lie  first  asks  himscdfwhatisi 

best  price  which  is  likely  to  bo  presently  given,  not  for  the  whole,  but  for  so 

considerable  portion  of  liis  stock,  and  he  then  begins  selling,  either  at  that  pi 

or  at  such  other  price  as  proves  upon  trial  to  bo  the  best  obtainable  at  the 

His  supply  of  goods  is  probably  immonsely  greater  than  the  quantity  demam 

at  that  price,  but  docs  he  therefore  lower  his  terms  ?   Not  at  all,  and  he  sell^K 

much  as  he  can  at  that  price,  and  then,  having  satisfied  the  existing  doma. 

he  waits  awhile  for  further  demand  to  spring  up.     In  this  way  he  eventue^ll j 

disposes  of  his  stock  for  many  times  tho  amount  he  must  havo  been  fains,    to 

accept  if  ho  had  attempted  to  sell  off  all  at  once.    A  com  dealer  who  in     'tJbie 

course  of  a  season  sells  thousands  of  quarters  of  wheat  at  fifty  shillings     jper 

quarter,  or  thereabouts,  would  not  get  twenty  shillings  a  quarter  if,  as  soozib.  as 

his  com  ships  arrived,  ho  was  obliged  to  turn  the  cargoes  into  money.    A  gli 

who,  by  waiting  for  customers,  will  no  doubt  get  three  or  four  shillings  a 

for  all  the  gloves  in  his  shop,  might  not  get  sixpence  a  pair  if  he  forced  therca.  on 

his  customers.     But  how  is  it  that  he  manages  to  secure  the  higher  pric^o  ? 

Simplj'  by  not  selling  unreservedly,  simply  by  declining  the  price  which  woixld 

have  resulted  from  the  relations  between  actual  supply  and  actual  demsi-xid, 

and  by  setting  up  his  goods  at  somo  higher  price,  below  which  he  reTusca 

to  sell."     (Pp.  65,  56.) 

I  confess  I  cannot  perceive  that  these  considerations  are  subversive 
of  the  law  of  demand  and  supply,  nor  that  there  is  any  ground     for 
supposing  political   economists  to   be   unaware  that  when  supply 
exceeds  tho  demand,  the  two  may  be  equalised  by  subtracting  fr'Oin 
the  supply  as  well  as  by  adding  to  the  demand.     Reserving  a  price 
is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  withdrawing  supply.     When  no  ntxoi^ 
than  forty  shillings  a  head  can  be  obtained  for  sheep,  all  sheep  wlx€>se 
owners  are  determined  not  to  sell  them  for  less  than  fifty  shillix^g' 
are  out  of  the  market,  and  form  no  part  at  all  of  the  supply  whicb-  ^ 
now  determining  price.     They  may  have  been  ofiered  for  sale,  ^^^ 
they  have  been  withdrawn.     They  are  held  back,  waiting  for  sovo^ 
future  time,  which  their  owner  hopes  may  be  more  advantageous   ^ 
him ;  and  they  will  be  an  element  in  determining  the  price  when  tb^t 
time  comes,  or  when,  ceasing  to  expect  it,  or  obliged  by  his  necessi- 
ties, he  consents  to  sell  his  sheep  for  what  he  can  get.     In  the  m^^' 
while,  the  price  has  been  determined  without  any  reference  to   ^ 
withheld  stock,  and  determined  in  such  a  manner  that  the  dem**^* 
at  that  price  shall  (if  possible)  bo  equal  to  the  supply  which.    ^"® 
dealers  are  willing  to  part  with  at  that  price.     The  economists   "^^ 
Bay  that  market  price  is  determined  by  demand  and  supply  do    *^ 
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mean  that  it  is  determined  by  the  whole  supply  which  would  be 

forthcoming  at  an  unattainable  price,  any  more  than  by  the  whole 

demand  that  would  be  called  forth  if  the  article  could  be  had  for  an 

old  song.     They  mean  that,  whatever  the  price  turns  out  to  be,  it 

^^^  be  such  that  the  demand  at  that  price,  and  the  supply  at  that 

price,  will  be  equal  to  one  another.     To  this  proposition  Mr.  Thornton 

shows  an  undeniable  exception  in  the  case  of  a  dealer  who  holds  out 

'^r  a  price  which  he  can  obtain  for  a  part  of  his  supply,  but  cannot 

pbtain  for  the  whole.     In  that  case,  undoubtedly,  the  price  obtained 

^^   Hot  that  at  which  the  demand  is  equal  to  the  supply ;  but  the 

''^ason  is  the  same  as  in  one  of  the  cases  formerly  considered ;  because 

^her^  is  no  such  price.     At  the  actual  price  the  supply  exceeds  the 

dexHand;  at  a  farthing  less  the  whole  supply  would  be  withheld. 

Sucl  a  case  might  easily  happen  if  the  dealer  had  no  competition  to 

*^Q'X' ;  not  easily  if  he  had :  but  on  no  supposition  does  it  contradict 

tho    law.     It  falls  within  the  one  case  in  which  Mr.  Thornton  has 

^ho-wn  that  the  law  is  not  fulfilled — namely,  when  there  is  no  price 

would  fulfil  it ;  either  the  demand  or  the  supply  advancing  or 

by  such  violent  skips,  that  there  is  no  halting  point  at 

'^^Hich  it  just  equals  the  other  element. 

Ho  I  then  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Thornton  is  entirely  wrong  in  his 

^^^^erpretation  of  the  cases  which  he  suggests,  and  has  pointed  out 

mperfection  in  the  current  theory  ?     Even  if  it  were  so,  it  would 

follow  that  he  has  rendered  no  service  to  science.      *  There  is 

ays  a  benefit  done  to  any  department  of  knowledge  by  digging 

^^^>o^t  the  roots  of  its  truths.'      Scientific  laws  always  come  to  be 

T  understood  when  able  thinkers  and  acute  controversialists  stir 

clifficulties  respecting  them,  and  confront  them  with  facts  which 

titxey  had  not  yet  been  invoked  to  explain.    But  Mr.  Thornton  has  done 

**^'U.ch  more  than  this.     The  doctrine  he  controverts,  though  true,  is 

^oti  the  whole  truth.     It  is  not  the  entire  law  of  the  phenomenon ;  for 

«o  lias  shown,  and  has  been  the  first  to  show,  that  there  are  cases 

^liich  it  does  not  reach.     And  he  has,  if  not  fully  defined,  at  least 

^^<iicated,  the  causes  which  govern  the  effect  in  those  exceptional 

If  there  is  a  fault  to  be  found  with  him,  it  is  one  that  he  has 

common  with  all  those  improvers  of  political  economy  by  whom 

and  just  views  *  have  been  promulgated  as  contradictions  of  the 

doctrines  previously  received  as  fundamental,  instead  of  being,  what 

^'^©y  almost  always  are,  developments  of  them  ;*  the  almost  invariable 

©iTop  of  those  political  economists,  for  example,  who  have  set  them- 

®^*ve8  in  opposition  to  Ricardo. 

^    -t^t  us,  by  Mr.  Thornton's  aid,  endeavour  to  fix  our  ideas  respect- 

S  that  portion  of  the  law  of  price  which  is  not  provided  for  by  the 

^**^CMi  theory.  When  the  equation  of  demand  and  supply  leaves  the 

"^    *^    in  part  indeterminate,  because  there  is  more  than  one  price 
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wliich  would  fulfil  the  law  ;  neither  sellers  nor  buyers  are  under  tbe 
action  of  any  motives,  derived  from  supply  and  demand,  to  give  way 
to  one  another.  Much  will,  in  that  case,  depend  on  which  side  has 
the  initiative  of  price.  This  is  well  exemplified  in  Mr.  ThomWs 
supposed  Dutch  auction.  The  commodity  might  go  no  higher  than 
eighteen  shillings  if  the  ofierscame  from  the  buyers'  side,  but  becauae 
they  come  from  the  seller  the  price  reaches  twenty  shillings.  Kot, 
^Ir.  Thornton  has  well  pointed  out  that  this  case,  though  exceptional 
among  auctions,  is  normal  as  regards  the  general  cause  of  trade.  As 
a  general  rule,  the  initiative  of  price  does  rest  with  the  dealers, 
and  the  competition  which  modifies  it  is  the  competition  of  dealers.* 
'When,  therefore,  several  prices  are  consistent  with  carrying  off  the 
whole  supply,  the  dealers  are  tolerably  certain  to  hold  out  for  the 
highest  of  those  prices ;  for  they  have  no  motive  to  compete  with  one 
another  in  cheapness,  there  being  room  for  them  all  at  the  b'gher 
price.  On  the  other  hand,  the  buyers  are  not  compelled  by  eadi 
other's  competition  to  pay  that  higher  price ;  for  (since,  by  supposi- 
tion the  case  is  one  in  which  a  fall  of  price  does  not  call  forth  an 
additional  demand)  if  the  buyers  hold  out  for  a  lower  price  and  get 
it,  their  gain  may  bo  permanent.  The  price,  in  this  case,  becomes 
simply  a  question  whether  sellers  or  buyers  hold  out  longest;  and 
depends  on  their  comparative  patience,  or  on  tho  degree  of  incon- 
venience they  are  respectively  put  to  by  delay. 

By  this  time,  I  think,  an  acute  reader,  who  sees  towards  what 
results  a  course  of  inquiry  is  tending  before  the  conclusion  is  drawn, 
will   begin  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Thornton's  improvements  in  the 
theory  of  price,  minute  as  tliey  appear  when  reduced  to  their  resl 
dimensions,  and  unimportant  as  they  must  necessarily  be  in  ^^ 
common  case  in  which  supply  and  demand  are  but  disturbing  caostfi 
and  cost  of  production  the  real  law  of  the  phenomenon,  may  be  <^ 
very  great  practical  importance  in  the  case  which  suggested  ^ 
whole  train  of  thought,  the  remuneration  of  labour.  If  it  should  toT*^ 
out  that  the  price  of  labour  falls  within  one  of  the  excepted  cases— t^^ 
case  which  the  law  of  equality  between  demand  and  supply  does  i^^ 
provide  for,  because  several  prices  all  agree  in  satisfying  that  lat^  ' 
we  are  already  able  to  see  that  the  question  between  one  of  tha»^ 
prices   and   another  will  be  determined  by  causes  which  open^ 
strongly  against  the  labourer,  and  in  favour  of  the  employer, 
as  the  author  observes,  there  is  this  difiference  between  the  labo 
market  and  the  market  for  tangible  commodities,  that  in  commodity 


(1)  ^'  This,"  says  Mr.  Thornton,  "  in  speakiiig  of  tangible  commoditiei^  seems  to  i  _ 
more  accurate  as  well  as  a  simpler  way  of  stating  tlie  case,  tliaa  to  say  that  the  ecanpstit^^ 
of  dealers  makes  price  fall,  and  that  competition  of  cnstomen  makes  it  xise.  W  *; 
the  latter  competition  seems  to  mo  really  to  do  is,  to  show  the  dealers  that  a  hi^ier  pc^^ 
than  they  previously  supposed  is  attainable,  and  to  induce  them  oaoseqaenfly  to  r^' 
their  own  competition  so  as  to  attain  it."    (P.  69.) 
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the  seller,  but  in  labour  it  is  tbe  buyer,  who  has  the  initiative 
zing  the  price.  It  is  the  employer,  the  purchaser  of  labour, 
makes  the  offer  of  wages ;  the  dealer,  who  is  in  this  case  the 
irer,  accepts  or  refuses.  Whatever  advantage  can  be  derived 
I  the  initiative  is,  therefore,  on  the  side  of  the  employer.  And 
iiat  contest  of  endurance  between  buyer  and  seller,  by  which 
9,  in  the  excepted  case,  the  price  so  fixed  can  be  modified,  it  is 
let  needless  to  say  that  nothing  but  a  close  combination  among 
employed  can  give  them  even  a  chance  of  successfully  contending 
Qst  the  employers. 

wQl  of  course  be  said,  that  these  speculations  are  idle,  for  labour 
»t  in  that  barely  possible  excepted  case.  Supply  and  demand  do 
dy  govern  the  price  obtained  for  labour.  The  demand  for 
ar  consists  of  the  whole  circulating  capital  of  the  country, 
tding  what  is  paid  in  wages  for  unproductive  labour.  The 
ly  ia  the  whole  labouring  population.  If  the  supply  is  in  excess 
hat  the  capital  can  at  present  employ,  wages  must  falL  If  the 
irers  are  all  employed,  and  there  is  a  surplus  of  capital  still 
led,  wages  will  rise.  Tins  series  of  deductions  is  generally 
ved  as  incontrovertible.  They  are  found,  I  presume,  in  every 
matic  treatise  on  political  economy,  my  own  certainly  included, 
ost  plead  guilty  to  having,  along  with  the  world  in  general, 
)ted  the  theory  without  the  qualifications  and  limitations  neces- 
to  make  it  admissible. 

le  theory  rests  on  what  may  be  called  the  doctrine  of  the  wages 
.  There  is  supposed  to  be,  at  any  given  instant,  a  sum  of  wealth, 
h  18  unconditionally  devoted  to  the  payment  of  wages  of  labour. 

sum  is  not  regarded  as  unalterable,  for  it  is  augmented  by 
ig,  and  increases  with  the  progress  of  wealth  ;  but  it  is  reasoned 

as  at  any  given  moment  a  predetermined  amount.  More  than 
amount  it  is  assimied  that  the  wages-receiving  class  cannot 
Uy  divide  among  them ;  that  amount,  and  no  less,  they  cannot 
ibtain.  So  that,  the  sum  to  be  divided  being  fixed,  the  wages  of 
lepend  solely  on  the  divisor,  the  number  of  participants.  In  this 
ine  it  is  by  implication  affirmed,  that  the  demand  for  labour  not 
increases  with  the  cheapness,  but  increases  in  exact  proportion 
,  the  same  aggregate  sum  being  paid  for  labour  whatever  its 

may  be. 

it  is  this  a  true  representation  of  the  matter  of  fact  ?  Does  the 
oyer  require  more  labour,  or  do  fresh  employers  of  labour 
9  their  appearance,  merely  because  it  can  be  bought  cheaper  ? 
iredly,  no.  Consumers  desire  more  of  an  article,  or  fresh  con- 
BiB  are  called  forth,  when  the  price  has  fallen :  but  the  employer 

not  buy  labour  for  the  pleasure  of  consuming  it ;  he  buys  it 

he  may  profit  by  its  productive  powers,  and  he  buys  as  much 
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labour  and  no  more  as  suffices  to  produce  the  quantity  of  his  goods 
which  he  thinks  he  can  sell  to  advantage.  A  fall  of  wages  does  not 
necessarily  make  him  expect  a  larger  sale  for  his  commodity,  nor, 
tliercforc,  does  it  necessarily  increase  his  demand  for  labour. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  though  possibly  he  may  employ  no 
more  labour  in  his  own  business  when  wages  are  lower,  yet  if  lie 
does  not,  the  same  amount  of  capital  will  be  no  longer  required  to 
nxTTj  on  his  operations;  and  as  ho  will  not  be  willing  to  leave  the 
balance  unemployed,  he  will  invest  it  in  some  other  manner,  perhaps 
in  a  joint  stock  company,  or  in  public  securities,  where  it  will  either 
be  itself  expended  in  employing  labour,  or  will  liberate  some  other 
l)crson's  capital  to  be  so  expended,  and  the  whole  of  the  wages-fiind 
will  be  paying  wages  as  before. 

But  is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  wages- fund,  in  the  sense  here 
implied?  Exists  there  any  fixed  amount  which,  and  neither  mow 
nor  less  than  w^hich,  is  destined  to  be  expended  in  wages  ? 

Of  course  there  is  an  impassable  limit  to  the  amount  which  can  be 
so  expended  ;  it  camiot  exceed  the  aggregate  means  of  the  employing 
classes.  It  cannot  come  up  to  those  means ;  for  the  employers  hare 
also  to  maintain  themselves  and  their  families.  But,  short  of  this 
limit,  it  is  not,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  a  fixed  amount. 

In  the  common  theory,  the  order  of  ideas  is  this.  The  capitalists 
IKKJuniary  means  consist  of  two  parts — his  capital,  and  his  profits  or 
income.  His  capital  is  what  he  starts  with  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  or  when  he  commences  some  round  of  business  operations: 
his  income  he  does  not  receive  until  the  end  of  the  year,  or  nntu 
the  round  of  operations  is  completed.  His  capital,  except  suchjurt 
as  is  fixed  in  buildings  and  machinery,  or  laid  out  in  materials,  w 
what  he  has  got  to  pay  wages  with.  He  cannot  pay  them  out  of  M* 
income,  for  he  has  not  vet  received  it.  When  he  does  receiTeit,!^ 
may  lay  by  a  portion  to  add  to  his  capital,  and  as  such  it  will  become 
part  of  next  year's  wages-fund,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
vear's. 

This  distinction,  however,  between  the  relation  of  the  capitalist  to 
his  capital,  and  his  relation  to  his  income,  is  wholly  imaginary.  B^ 
starts  at  the  commencement  with  the  whole  of  his    accumulate 
moans,  all  of  which  is  potentially  capital :  and  out  of  this  he  advances 
his  personal  and  family  expenses,  exactly  as  he  advances  theurt?** 
of  his  labourers.     He  of  course  intends  to  pay  back  the  advance  o«* 
of  his  profits  when  he  receives  them;  and  ho  does  pay  it  backo*? 
hy  flay,  as  he  does  all  the  rest  of  his  advances  ;  for  it  needs  scarc^y 
be  observed  that  his  profit  is  made  as  his  transactions  go  on,  ^ 
not  at  Christmas  or  Midsummer,  when  he  balances  his  books.     ^ 
own  income,  then,  so  far  as  it  is  used  and  expended,  is  advg^^ 
fi-om  his  capital  and  replaced  from  the  returns,  pari  passu  wii 
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;e8  he  pays.  If  we  choose  to  call  the  whole  of  what  he  possesses 
licable  to  the  payment  of  wages,  the  wages-fund,  that  fund  is 
txtensive  with  the  whole  proceeds  of  his  business,  after  keeping 
[lis  machinery,  buildings  and  materials,  and  feeding  his  family  ; 
it  is  expended  jointly  upon  himself  and  his  labourers.  The  less 
expends  on  the  one,  the  more  may  be  expended  on  the  other,  and 
tersA,  The  price  of  labour,  instead  of  being  determined  by  the 
ision  of  the  proceeds  between  the  employer  and  the  labourers, 
^miinesit.  If  he  gets  his  labour  cheaper,  he  can  afford  to  spend 
re  upon  himself.  If  he  has  to  pay  more  for  labour,  the  addi- 
lal  payment  comes  out  of  his  own  income;  perhaps  from  the 
t  which  he  would  have  sayed  and  added  to  capital,  thus  antici- 
ing  his  voluntary  economy  by  a  compulsory  one ;  perhaps  from 
At  he  would  have  expended  on  his  private  wants  or  pleasures, 
are  is  no  law  of  nature  making  it  inherently  impossible  for  wages 
rise  to  the  point  of  absorbing  not  only  the  funds  which  he  had 
ended  to  devote  to  carrying  on  his  business,  but  the  whole  of 
at  he  allows  for  his  private  expenses,  beyond  the  necessaries  of 
>.  The  real  limit  to  the  rise  is  the  practical  consideration,  how 
ch  would  ruin  him,  or  drive  him  to  abandon  the  business  :  not 
!  inexorable  limits  of  the  wages-fund. 

[n  short,  there  is  abstractedly  available  for  the  payment  of  wages, 
ore  an  absolute  limit  is  reached,  not  only  the  employer's  capital, 
i  the  whole  of  what  can  possibly  be  retrenched  from  his  personal 
)enditure ;  and  the  law  of  wages,  on  the  side  of  demand,  amounts 
y  to  the  obvious  proposition,  that  the  employers  cannot  pay  away 
wages  what  they  have  not  got.  On  the  side  of  supply,  the  law  as 
i  down  by  economists  remains  intact.  The  more  numerous  the 
apetitors  for  employment,  the  lower,  ccvteris  paribus,  will  wages 
It  would  be  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  Mr.  Thornton  to 
>poBe  that  he  raises  any  question  about  this,  or  that  he  has  receded 
m  the  opinions  enforced  in  his  former  writings  respecting  the 
eparable  connection  of  the  remuneration  of  labour  with  the  pro- 
tion  between  population  and  the  means  of  subsistence. 
Bat  though  the  population  principle  and  its  consequences  are  in 
way  touched  by  anything  that  Mr.  Thornton  has  advanced,  in 
>Qier  of  its  bearings  the  labour  question,  considered  as  one  of 
re  economics,  assumes  a  materially  changed  aspect.  The  doctrine 
herto  taught  by  all  or  most  economists  (including  myself),  which 
lied  it  to  be  possible  that  trade  combinations  can  raise  wages,  or 
ich  limited  their  operation  in  that  respect  to  the  somewhat  earlier 
Kiiuki^it  of  a  rise  which  the  competition  of  the  market  would  have 
^noed  without  them, — this  doctrine  is  deprived  of  its  scientific 
JObdation,  and  must  be  thrown  aside.  The  right  and  wrong  of 
>  piooeedings  of  Trades'  Unions  becomes  a  common  question  of 
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prudence  and  social  duty,  not  one  which  is  peremptorily  decided 
unbending  necessities  of  political  economy. 

I  have  stated  this  argument  in  my  own  way,  which  is  not  exac 
Mr.  Thornton's ;  but  the  reasoning  is  essentially  his,  though,  ii 
part  of  it,  I  have  only  been  anticipated  by  him.  I  have  alrea 
shown  in  what  I  consider  his  exposition  of  the  abstract  question 
be  faulty.  I  think  that  the  improvement  he  has  made  in  the  iheozj  < 
price  is  a  case  of  growth,  not  of  revolution.  But  in  its  applicatio 
to  labour,  it  does  not  merely  add  to  our  speculative  knowledge; : 
destroys  a  prevailing  and  somewhat  mischievous  error.  It  has  mid 
it  necessary  for  us  to  contemplate,  not  as  an  impossibility  but  as 
possibility,  that  employers,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  inabilijyc 
labourers  to  hold  out,  may  keep  wages  lower  than  there  is  an 
natural  necessity  for ;  and  ^  conrerso,  that  if  work-people  can  b 
combination  be  enabled  to  hold  out  so  long  as  to  cause  an  inconrc 
nience  to  the  employers  greater  than  that  of  a  rise  of  wages,  a  lis 
may  be  obtained  which,  but  for  the  combination,  not  only  would  nc 
have  happened  so  soon,  but  possibly  might  not  have  happened  at  al 
The  power  of  Trades'  Unions  may  therefore  be  so  exercised  as  t 
obtain  for  the  labouring  classes  collectively,  both  a  larger  share  am 
a  larger  positive  amount  of  the  produce  of  labour;  increaabij 
therefore,  one  of  the  two  factors  on  which  the  remuneration  of  ih 
individual  labourer  depends.  The  other  and  still  more  importan 
factor,  the  number  of  sharers,  remains  unaffected  by  any  of  the  oon 
siderations  now  adduced. 

The  most  serious  obstacle  to  a  right  judgment  conceming  ib 
efficacy  and  tendencies  of  Trades'  Unions,  and  the  prospeefe  a 
labour  as  affected  by  them,  having  thus  been  removed,  the  aotlui 
has  a  free  field  for  the  untrammelled  discussion  of  those  to]Hea 
But  the  due  consideration  of  them  as  presented  in  his  work,  reqnim 
an  article  to  itself.  J.  S.  'itLL 
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'^PenoBi  eTen  of  oopsidenible  mental  endowments  often  ^rc  themselves  so  little 
tranble  to  understand  the  bearings  of  any  opinion  as^n^it  which  they  entertain  a  pre- 
jodioe,  and  men  are  in  general  so  little  conscions  of  this  voluntary  ignorance  as  a 
Met,  that  tho  volgareit  misunderstandings  of  ethical  doctrines  are  continually  met 
iriA.  m  the  deliberate  writings  of  persons  of  the  greatest  itrctenaions  both  to  high 
idndplfls  and  to  philosophy." 


What  are  the  main  features  of  difference  that  mark  the  division 

between  the  two  great  schools  into  which  from  a  very  remote  time  ethical 

ipecalation  has  been  distributed  ?    On  what  points,  and  why,  do  moral 

piiOosophers  fall  away  in  two  hostile  and  apparently  irreconcileable 

groups  P    Where  do  the  inductive  and  the  intuitive  moralists  clash  P 

On  what  sides  of  the  moral  system — its  standards,  its  sanctions,  the 

foondation  of  ethical  ideas  and  faculties  ?  TVliat  docs  the  intuitionist 

iftrm  which  the  experiential  moralist  denies,  and  what  does  the 

utilitarian  deny  which  the  transcendentalist  asserts  ?    If  Mr.  Lecky 

bad  placed  these  tolerably  elementary  questions  before  himself  with 

scieiitific  precision,  and  sought  an  accurate  and  authentic  answer  in 

>n  unprejudiced  examination  of  the  doctrines  actually  taught  by  the 

livd  sects,  he  would  probably  have  escaped  one  of  the  most  lament- 

*Ue  and  mischievous  confusions  of  thought  in  the  history  of  litera- 

^^^;  lamentable,  because  every  scholar  must  admire  Mr.  Lecky's 

dOigence,  research,  and  power  of  graceful  expression,  and  must 

^'^^frfore  regret  in  proportion  the  unfortunate  devotion  of  such  gifts 

^  ii  subject  in  which,  without  speculative  accuracy,  they  are  mere 

^1^  in  the  balance ;  and  mischievous,  because  the  many  hundreds  of 

^^•ders  who  prize  dearly  "  the  unlimited  right  of  private  haziness,'' 

^^  are  thus  drawn  by  instinctive  affinity  to  all  works  which  imite  a 

S^tly  soothing  sentimentalism  to  a  gently  exciting  rationalism,  will 

^®Ver  find  out  that  Mr.  Lecky*s  account  of  the  arch-controversy  of 

^^^^^als  is  as  full  of  misunderstandings  and  misrepresentations  as  if  it 

^4  been  written  by  one  of  themselves.     We  are,  it  is  true,  most 

f^'^luippily  aooustomed  to  confusions,  similar  in  kind  if  seldom  equal 

^  degree.     Still,  it  is  very  desirable  that  all  who  take  an  interest  in 

^^ral  philosophy  shoidd  protest  against  this  spirit  whenever  it 

^^^oks  out,  whether  it  be  in  the  lectures  of  xmiversity  professors  of 

^•uiitty,  or  in  light  works  of  historical  philosophy  especially  adapted 

^^*  tile  use  of  oinnilating  libraries.     One  charmingly  significant 

6splaiB0  nraoh  of  Mr.  Ledcy's  eccentricity.    He  sat  down 
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to  write  a  history  of  morals,  including  a  criticism  of  contend£.zxj>> 
systems  of  moral  philosophy,  with  the  remarkable  conviction  tli^^ 
'4t  is  probable  that  the  American  inventor  of  the  first  ansesthet^fe 
has  done  more  for  the  real  happiness  of  mankind  than  all  the  moral 
philosophers  from   Socrates    to  Mill"  (i.  91).      "We  may  perhaps 
return  presently  to  this  delicate  and  profound  apophthegm.     Mean- 
while we  can  very  well  see  how  a  writer  thinking  thus  of  moral 
philosophers  should  feel  it  wholly  beneath  him  to  take  any  paias 
Accurately  to  realise  and  reproduce  what  from  Socrates  to  Mill  this 
class  have  been  inculcating  upon  their  various  sets  of  disciples.    We 
may  be  quite  sure,  at  all  events,  that  a  writer  whose  conception  of 
''real  happiness"  is  such  as  to  give  a  higher  place  among  its  agents 
to  chloroform   than   to  the   lesson,  for  example,  that  we  ought  to 
love   our    neighbours  as   ourselves,   is    not  very  likely,   whatever 
else  he  may  do,  to  prove  a  competent   expositor,   much  less  an 
efiective   critic,   of    utilitarianism.      And  we    may  be  quite  8ar^» 
too,  that  a  writer  who  habitually  and  without  qualification  lankJ 
Butler  and  Hume  among  intuitionists,  is  equally  imfit  to  expoois-^ 
or  criticise  the  tenets  of  the  school  to  which  the  experientialip' 
are  opposed. 

Every  youth  who  has  read  enough  moral  philosophy  to  get 
fifty  marks  in  a  civil  service  examination  is  aware  that  there  are  t\ 
leading  issues  which  divide  ethical  theorists ;  that  these  two  issui 
are  quite  distinct  from  one  another  in  thought,  and  have  been  treat^^^ 
as  distinct  in  fact  by  all  authors,  propagators,  and  historians  of  moiatf"^^ 
systems.     The  first  question  turns  upon  the  standard  or  criterion  ^^^^^ 
right  and  wrong ;  why  is  any  given  line  of  conduct,  habit,  practio-*^^' 
or  institution,  virtuous  and  not  vicious?    The  second  question  Ues 
the  region  of  what  is  called  ethical  psychology ;  what  is  the  ori) 
and  root  of  that  faculty  by  which  a  man,  discriminating  betwee^^^ 
right  and  wrong,  is  impelled  towards  the  one  and  away  from 
other  P  The  first  question  is  about  the  reasons  which  make  a  practii 
right ;  the  second  is  about  the  reasons  which  make  men  incline  to        * 
practice  because  it  is  right.     The  first.  What  is  Duty  P    The  secori'^^ 
What  is  Conscience  P     In  other  words,  what  is  the  test  of  the  rigb —  ^ 
ness  or  wrongness  of  a  set  of  objective  prescriptions  or  prohibition^^  ^ 
and  what  is  the  origin  of  a  certain  subjective  impulse  P    Kespvcm-S 
these  two  questions  apart,  let  us  see  the  conflicting  answers  whic:^ 
have  been  given  to  each  of  them  by  the  two  schools  of  moralists  wi*^^ 
whom  Mr.  Lecky  chiefly  concerns  himself. 

First,  what  is  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong  P  According  ^^ 
one  doctrine,  this  standard  is  found  in  the  moral  sentimenti  ^^^ 
instinctive  moral  judgment  of  men,  a  settled  determination  of  t^S^^ 
soul  to  approve  or  disapprove,  a  mysterious  oonaoiouanessofiinnC'^ 
diate  excellence  in  one  set  of  affectiona  or  acta,  and  of  defect  or 
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isness  in  their  opposites.  According  to  another  doctrine,  the 
"d  is  to  be  sought  in  the  pleasurable  or  painful  consequences 
ons  to  all  the  persons  who  are  affected  by  them ;  if  these 
lences  are  favourable  to  the  happiness  of  the  persons  affected, 
le  actions  are  right ;  if  they  are  unfavourable,  then  the  actions 
)ng.  The  criterion  in  the  one  case  is  Utility ;  in  the  other  a 
lental  Moral  Instinct. 

ad,  what  is  the  genesis  of  Conscience?  According  to  one 
it  is  an  ultimate  and  original  fact  or  quality  of  our  mental 
ition ;  and  those  who  solve  the  question  of  the  standard  by 
trine  of  instinctive  Moral  Sense  will  of  course  take  this  view 
dgin.  According  to  another  theory,  the  conscientious  feelings 
are  the  complex  product  of  a  number  of  simple  first  properties 
I,  blended  in  certain  proportion  and  coloured  in  a  certain  way 
nation,  tradition,  and  various  other  circumstances.  Nobody 
the  existence  of  such  feelings,  nor  impugns  their  efficacy  as 
1  sanctions.  The  sense  of  moral  obligation  is  universally 
1,  quite  as  fully  by  utilitarians  as  by  those  who  differ  from 
n  the  matter  of  the  standard.  Only,  the  persons  who  adopt 
idard  of  utility  commonly  hold  this  peculiar  sense  to  be  ac- 
and  not  innate. 

this  is  the  alphabet  of  the  history  of  ethical  theory.  It  is 
r  to  lads  who  are  examined  for  competitive  examinations,  and 
known  to  the  upper  class  in  every  enlightened  ladies'  school, 
see  how  Mr.  Lecky  ventures  to  present  these  elements  of  his 
Within  the  first  half-dozen  pages  we  find  at  least  as  many 
B8  of  the  most  marvellous  misunderstanding  and  confusion — 
ision  so  intricate  that  one  hardly  knows  where  to  begin., 
re  have  a  sufficiently  eqiiivocal  account  of  the'  leading  differ- 
3tween  the  intuitive  and  utilitarian  schools,  in  which  the 
ippears  to  be  thinking  partly  of  the  standard,  and  partly  of 
chological  question,  under  a  single  notion.  We  then  come  to 
3wing : — 

len,  who  believe  that  virtuous  actions  are  those  which  experience 
►  be  useful  to  society,  believe  also  that  they  are  under  a  natural  obli- 
3  seek  the  happiness  of  others  rather  than  their  own  when  the  two 
conflict,  they  have  certainly  no  claim  to  the  title  of  inductive  moralists. 
x>gni60  a  moral  faculty,  a  natural  sense  of  moral  obligation  or  duty, 
as  Butler  or  Cud  worth  " — (i.  4). 

th  the  partial  exception  of  Bentham  no  inductive  moralist  of 
ever  omitted  to  recognise  the  existence  of  a  moral  faculty,  or 
isness  of  obligation.  The  inductive  school  deny  that  it  is 
or  natural  in  Mr.  Lecky's  sense ;  they  differ  from  the  intui- 
as  to  the  genesis  of  conscience,  and  they  differ  among  them- 
18  to  its  analysis  and  composition,  but  not  at  all  either  from 
V.  K.s.  o  o 
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the  intuitlonists  or  from  one  another  as  to  its  existence  as  a  deriyatiTe 
faculty.     Mr.  Lecky  does  justice  to  Mr.  James  Mill's  memorable 
chapter  on  Association,  and  he  has  probably  read  the  chapter  on 
Moral  Sense,  and  therefore  must  know  that  he  too  admits  the  exist- 
ence of  the  moral  faculty  on  whose  growth  he  sheds  so  much  light. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  asserts  that  the  conscientious  feelings  ''  exist,  a  fact  in 
human  nature,  the  reality  of  which,  and  the  great  power  with  which 
they  are  capable  of  acting  on  those  by  whom  they  have  been  cul- 
tivated, are  proved  by  experience ;  no  reason  has  ever  been  shown 
why  they  may  not  be  cultivated  to  as  great  intensity  in  connections^ 
with  the  utilitarian  as  with  any  other  rule  of  morals."^     And  Mr*  -*„ 
Mill  has  shown,  moreover,  that  those  who  deny  the  sense  of  obligatio] 
to  be  simple  and  innate,  are  not  precluded  from  calling  the  obli| 
tion  natural,  for,  even  if  acquired,  it  has  a  natural  basis  in  the  socifr 
affections.      Mr.  Bain,  speaking  of  "  the  Psychological   nature 
Conscience,  the  Moral  Sense,  or  by  whatever  name  we  designate  t^^ 
faculty  of  distinguishing  right  and  wrong,"  says  expressly,  "  Tkr^jj^ 
such  a  faculty  exists  is  admitted."^     To  take  James  Mill,  Mr.  J^  g 
Mill,  and  Mr.  Bain  out  of  the  list  of  inductive  moralists,  is  ratlier 
bold ;  yet  that  is  what  Mr.  Lecky's  dictum  comes  to.     Of  course  he 
did  not  mean  this.     Only,  like  a  great  many  other  people  he  had 
never  thought  clearly  out  nor  realised  what  it  is  that  the  experientfa/ 
moralists  do  actually  hold  about  the  moral  sense.     What  they  saj  is 
that  it  is  derivative,  that  its  principles  are  the  varying  products  of 
accumulated  experience,  and  so  forth  :  what  they  deny  is  that  it  is 
innate,  and  its  perceptions  intuitive.     To  refose  to  believe  in  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  or  that  royal  stocks  have,  as  De  Maistre 
contended,  a  peculiar  and  mysterious  quality  of  blood,  is  a  Tery 
different  thing   from  saying  that  the  government  of  the  country 
either  is  not  or  ought  not  to  be  monarchic.     Again,  people  no  longer 
hold  the  primitive  faith  that  laws  are  the  special  and  direct  inspira- 
tions of  the  god ;  but  to  have  given  up  the  notion  of  Themistes  is  not 
to  impugn  either  the  existence  or  the  authority  of  acts  of  parliament 
If  Mr.  Lecky  ever  comes  to  write  a  history  of  political  philosopiy 
ho  may  be  expected  to  classify  Sidney  and  Harington  as  folloirers 
of    Sir    Robert    Filmer,    simply  because,    though    differing  fron^ 
him  about  the  origin  and  nature  of  royal  power,  they  talk  about 
it  as  existing.     And  he  will  perhaps,  to  use  another  illustration, 
assume  in  his  tranquil  manner  that  all  those  who  hold  Mind  to  be  a 
function  of  Matter  do  therefore  deny  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
Mind  or  mental  manifestations  at  all. 

But  we  are  not  at  the  end  of  this  quaint  piece.  After  tbe 
passage  quoted  above,  in  which  anybody  believing  in  utiUty  «* 
the  standard  of  virtue,  and  yet  admitting  a  moral  faculty,  is  to" 

(1)  mUUarianim,  p.  43.  (2)  Mmtal  and  MortU  Seimetf  p.  431. 
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bidden  to  call  himself  an  inductive  moralist,  Mr.  Lecky  says,  with 
a  simplicity  that  has  a  touching  side — "  Indeed  a  position  very  similar 
to  this  has  been  adopted  by  several  intuitive  moralists,"  which  is  quite 
true  if  you  define  an  intuitive  moralist  as  one  who  does  take  up  such 
a  position ;  and  then  as  a  decisive  specimen  of  the  intuitive  moralist 
adopting  this  position  he  cites,  after  Hutcheson,  whom  of  all  men  that 
have  ever  lived  but  David  Hume^ — 

*'  Hame  in  like  manner  pronounced  utility  to  be  the  criterion  and  essential 
element  of  all  virtue ;  but  he  asserted  tbat  our  pursuit  of  virtue  is  unselfish, 
and  that  it  springs  from  a  natural  feeling  of  approbation  or  disapprobation 
distinct  &om  reason,  and  produced  by  a  peculiar  sense  or  taste,  which  rises  up 
within  us  at  the  contemplation  of  virtue  or  of  vice  " — (i.  4). 

To  this  passage — with  the  questionable  quality  of  which  as  a 
presentation  of  Hume's  opinions  we  are  not  here  concerned — there 
is  appended  a  long  foot-note  with  quotations  from  Hume  to  show 
"  bow  far  he  was  from  denying  the  existence  of  a  moral  sense,"  and 
how  grossly  that  great  man  is  misrepresented  when  his  opinions  on 
moral  questions  are  identified  with  those  of  Bentham.  Now,  if 
Hume  was  an  intuitive  moralist,  what  is  an  utilitarian  ?  Mr.  Lecky 
admits  that  he  pronounced  utility  to  be  the  criterion  of  all  virtue ; 
and  it  has  usually  been  supposed  that  this  doctrine  constitutes 
utilitarianism.  It  is  notorious,  too,  that  with  reference]  to  the 
standard  there  is  no  gross  misrepresentation,  but  entire  accuracy,  in 
identifying  Hume's  view  with  Bentham's.  There  is  material  difier- 
ence  between  them  as  to  the  nature  of  the  moral  faculty.  But  this 
is  another  question,  and  Mr.  Lecky  has  fallen  into  a  confusion,  at 
first  deeply  perplexing  to  persons  who  began  his  book  with  respect 
for  their  author,  but  at  last  laughable  or  provoking  according  to 
the  reader's  temperament,  simply  because  he  never  separated  these 
two  questions ;  because,  to  speak  plainly,  he  never  foimd  out  what 
an  intuitive  moralist  means,  or  that  it  is  a  name  for  two  kinds  of 
persons,  or  for  the  same  person  in  two  points  of  view,  one  ethical, 
and  the  other  psychological.  Not  even  on  the  second  or  psycholo- 
gical side  of  morals  was  Hume  an  intuitionist.  He  never  pro- 
claimed the  doctrine  of  an  intuitive  moral  sense,  enabling  or  helping 
us  to  discover  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  in  terms 
which  even  go  near  to  justify  Mr.  Lecky  in  placing  him  as  the  type 
of  intuitive  moralist  directly  alongside  of  Hutcheson.  Utility  is  the 
foundation  of  the  objective  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  said 
Hume ;  while  the  foundation  of  the  distinction  in  the  mind  is  first 
reason,  which  teaches  us  the  consequences  of  our  acts,  and  second 
humane  sentiment,  in  virtue  of  which  we  desire  what  is  useful  and 
beneficial  to  others.  This  analysis  is  abundantly  open  to  criticism, 
and  was  perhaps  inconsistent  with  other  doctrines  maintained  along 
with  it,  but  at  any  rate  it  is  not  of  a  kind  to  constitute  its  inventor 

oo2 
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an  intuitive  moralist,  or  to  entitle  the  historian  of  ethical  theorjr    "to 
place  him  as  one  of  a  company    (i.   77,  78)  containing  Cudwor-tli, 
who  held  right  and  wrong  to  be  purely  intuitions  of  the  reason,  a^^ad 
Clarke,  who  denied  the  possibility  of  referring  moral  good  to  external 
things,  and  hardly  included  feeling  at  all,  even  disinterested  feeli 
The  intuitive  moralist,  says  Mr.  Lecky,  **  believes  that  chastity 
truth  have  an  independent  value  distinct  from  their  influence  u 
happiness "  (i.  40).     Now  Hume  expressly  declares  that  the  sole 
foundation  of  our  approval  of  veracity,  and  so  on,  is  the  welfare  or 
happiness  of  society.     Is  there  no  difference  between  this  and  tlxe 
opinion   fixed  upon  by  Mr.  Lecky  as  the  note   of  the   intuitive 
moralist  P     Surely  all  the  difference  that  there  is  between  any  pro- 
position and  its  contrary.     Mr.  Lecky  might  just  as  well  tell  us  of 
the  unfortunate  man  that  though  he  perhaps  did  not  exactly  sub- 
scribe to  the  Articles  or  the  Westminster  Confession,  still  in  all  the 
essential  verities  of  the  faith  David  Hume  was  a  most  sound  Christiaii. 
Such  a  statement  would  not  be  one  whit  more  misleading. 

All  this  uncomfortable  novelty,  however,  in  the  region  of  scientific 
classification,  incredible  and  amazing  as  it  is,  sinks  into  something 
like    insignificance  beside  the  caricature   which   Mr.  Lecky  offers 
to  his  readers,  and  evidently  holds  in  his  own  mind,  as  a  picture 
of  Utilitarianism.     It  is  true  that  in  a  writer  like  Mandeville,  and 
in  a  much  less  degree  in  Paley,  this  theory  of  the  standard  of  morals 
has  been  presented  in  phrases  and  with  a  spirit  which  invest  it  with 
an  air  of  very  marked  coarseness  and  meanness.     But  Mr.  Lecky 
was  not  writing  a  history  of  the  speculative  literature  of  the  Iflst 
hundred  years.    He  is  instructing  his  readers  in  the  respective  merits 
of  the  two  chief  theories  which   divide  the  allegiance  of  moral 
philosophers.     In  performing  this  task  he  was  bound,  and  I  preauin© 
he  would  fully  admit  the  obligation,  to  examine  the  meaning  of  th© 
contending  systems   apart   from   the   eccentricities  of   their  early 
teachers,  and  to  criticise  the  principles  which  he  was  controvertix^K' 
in  their  best  and  most  fully  developed  stage.     This  was  not  always 
the  rule  in  controversy,  when  the  Christian  clergy  used  to  be  ii^^ 
most  active  disputants.     Now,   happily,   most  of  the   subjects    ^^ 
which   lay  persons    take    an  interest   have  advanced    to  a  8ta^0^ 
whither  the  clergy,  in  England  at  any  rate,  are  precluded  by  sii-*^ 
scriptions,  articles,  and  other  professional  considerations,  from  folio 
ing,  and  with  their  gradual  disappearance  from  the  scene,  the  pio 
habit  or  duty  of  misrepresenting  an  adversary  is  disappearing  al^^' 
Every  writer  of  Mr.  Lecky's  rank  now  feels  bound  to  deal  as  honesti'^-' 
as  he  can  with  a  hostile  doctrine.     TJnfortimately,  men  meast^ 
differently  the  amount  of  pains  which  honesty  requires  them 
take  in  order  to  understand  the  doctrine,  and  to  do  it  decent  jastic^^' 
Perhaps  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  begin  by  consideriiig 
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y's  objections  to  the  XTtilitarlan  school.  They  will  throw  some 
upon  his  notions  of  what  that  is,  which  he  is  objecting  to. 
s  first  objection  is  drawn  from  the  common  language  and 
igs  of  mankind.  The  whole  vocabulary  of  moral  terms  and  dis- 
lons,  we  are  told,  will  be  rendered  absolutely  unmeaning,  if 
itilitarian  explanation  should  be  accepted.  To  start  with,  even 
ch  a  revolution  were  as  inevitable  as  Mr.  Lecky  supposes,  he 
be  aware  that  it  has  no  more  force  as  a  scientific  objection 
the  corresponding  argument  had  long  ago  in  the  mouth  of  an 
aent  of  the  doctrine  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  round  the  sun. 
is  objected  to  this  doctrine  that  it  made  nonsense  of  the  famous 
de  of  Joshua  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon ;  to  this  day  the  almanacks 
of  the  sun  rising  and  setting,  and  poets  habitually  make  the 
lip  in  the  waters  of  the  sea.  Yet  we  know  how  much  such  an 
tion  is  worth.  Common  language — "our  habitual  and  un- 
ed  language,"  as  Mr.  Lecky  aflfectionately  calls  it  in  another 
, — is  only  the  expression  of  current  notions  and  unanalysed 
essions  of  sense ;  and  as  these  are  brought  to  greater  correct- 
and  precision,  the  old  phrases  are  either  modified,  or,  in  some 
,  where  they  conveniently  reproduce  the  appearance  of  facts, 
retained  in  popular  use  with  full  recognition  of  their  shorn 
ficance.  But,  apart  from  the  language,  there  are  the  feelings 
ankind.  The  Utilitarian  philosophy  "  seeks  by  the  light  of 
jiousness  to  decipher  the  laws  of  our  moral  being,"  and  in  doing 
comes  to  conclusions  diametrically  opposed  to  those  arrived  at 
le  great  mass  of  mankind,  who  "  simply  follow  their  conscious- 
without  endeavouring  to  frame  systems  of  philosophy."  Now  the 
;ion  is  one  of  the  interpretation  of  experience.  The  utilitarian 
I  the  standard  of  morality  bi/  the  light  of  consciousness,  of  course, 
sense,  but  in  the  other  facts  of  human  experience ;  he  does  not 
inward  only,  but  without  as  well.  He  takes  all  the  phenomena 
Bcted  with  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  ;  examines 
,  analyses  them,  arranges  them,  considers  them  in  connection 
the  general  laws  of  the  mental  operations  of  mankind,  and 
y  arrives  at  a  certain  idea  of  the  one  principle,  quality,  law, 
lential  condition,  that  regulates  the  distinction  about  which  he 
een  busy.  AVhat  is  the  invariable  condition  of  right  P  That 
xduces  to  the  happiness  of  the  himian  conmiunity.  Why  are 
u  virtuous  ?  why,  for  example,  is  self-sacrifice  virtuous  P 
xse  it  is,  directly  or  indirectly,  conducive  to  happiness.  These 
osions,  whether  true  or  false,  are  reached  by  a  methodical  and 
aed  investigation  of  experience.  What  sort  of  scientific  spirit 
writer  have  who  supposes  that  he  is  overthrowing  conclusions 
gained,  by  merely  confronting  them  with  the  simply  followed 
ioosness  of  mankind  P    As  if  the  simple  consciousness  of  man- 
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kind  were  anything  but  a  reflection  of  the  mental  state  belongin^g*  to 
the  particular  stage  of  their  development  in  which  it  happens  to    te 
foimd ;  as  if  this  simple  consciousness  had  not  revealed  to  mer"»    in 
one  stage  that  every  object  they  see  is  animate  and  endowed  i^rHLti 
a  will  like  their  own,  and  in  another,  that  the  world  is  ruled      "by 
many  gods  and  classes  of  gods  ;  and  as  if  it  was  anything  but  siirsiple 
consciousness  which  once  convinced  men  that  the  sun  goes  round    ^tlxe 
earth,  that  it  is  a  vast  plain,  that,  if  it  is  spherical,  then  people  on     -the 
other  side  must  walk  on  their  heads.     A  historian  of  rationaLisis 
might  of  all  men  have  been  expected  to  acknowledge  that  the  w'h.ole 
course  of  the  progress  of  science  has  consisted  in  reclaiming  tliese 
waste  lands  of  simple  consciousness,  and  in  substituting,  in  an  ever 
increasing    number   of   cases,  for   a   vague,  unascertained,   ha.Tdly 
articulate  superstition,  a  verifiable  and  precise  theory,  corresponding 
with  the  order  of  observed  facts.     Who  would  appeal  to  the  simple 
consciousness  of  mankind  as  a  standard  of  the  truth  of  a  theory  in 
chemistry  and  in  physiology;   and  why  should  it  be  otherwise  i^ 
morals  ?     At  any  rate  the  burden  of  proving  that  it  should  be  oti^^' 
wise  lies  upon  Mr.  Lecky.     A  writer  of  philosophic  pretensions 
no  right   to  take   for  granted  that  morals   are  not  susceptible 
scientific  treatment ;  and  if  they  are  so,  such  an  appeal  as  this 
plainly  spurious  and  evasive. 

The  second  objection  is  that  it  is  impossible  for  virtue  to  bring 
that  pleasure  of  which  Utilitarians  talk,  if  practised  only  with  thaf^ 
end — the  satisfaction  of  performed  virtue.  There  are  two  misapp: 
ciations  here,  both  of  them  passably  flagrant.  First,  the  liappin< 
which  is  the  utilitarian  standard  of  virtuous  action  is  not  merely  the 
happiness  of  the  agent,  but  of  everybody  affected  by  an  action.  This 
Mr.  Lccky  admits  in  some  places,  and  then,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  himself,  wholly  ignores  elsewhere.  The  other  blunder  is  nearly 
as  curious.  The  utilitarian  principle  involves  no  narrowing  of 
the  immediate  motives  of  the  agent  to  the  single  one  of  his  own 
pleasure.  The  number  and  variety  of  these  is  as  great,  whether 
you  say  that  the  sanction  of  moral  conduct  is  general  utility  or  a 
mystic,  moral  sense.  The  question  is  of  the  end,  not  of  the  imme-  -*^ 
diato  impidsc  apart  from  the  end.  A  man  subscribes  to  a  hospital,  ^.-^ 
or  chastises  his  son,  or  solemnly  rebukes  an  erring  friend,  or  divopces^^*^ 
his  wife ;  he  does,  what  we  assume  to  be  rendered  by  circumstances 
virtuous  act,  out  of  charity,  or  public  spirit,  or  regard  to  the 
of  a  friend  or  a  child,  or  a  just  and  righteous  resentment.  It  may 
a  virtuous  act,  and  yet  done  without  any  thought  of  the  prospectiv 
satisfaction  of  performed  virtue.  The  force  that  carries  a  mi 
along  the  road,  whether  a  steam-engine,  or  a  horse,  or  his  o 
muscles,  is  a  sufficiently  different  thing  from  the  finger-post  wU 
marks  the  direction  in  which  the  road  runs.     Lord  Byron  went 
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assist  the  Greeks,  not  because  he  was  anxious  for  the  pleasure  of 
perfbimed  virtuey  but  because  he  wanted  the  Greeks  to  be  liberated 
firom.  an  oppressive  government.  Utilitarian  principles  lay  down 
notHing  as  to  the  reasons  for  which  a  man  pursues  a  line  of  action ; 
they  only  supply  a  criterion  for  testing  the  morality  of  such  action, 
and  it  is  true  that  they  find  this  criterion  in  pleasure,  though  not 
merely  in  the  pleasure  of  the  agent. 

"A  feeling  of  satisfaction  follows  the  accomplishment  of  duty  for 
itself,  but  if  the  duty  be  performed  solely  through  the  expectation  of  a 
mexxtal  pleasure,  conscience  refuses  to  ratify  the  bargain."  Quis  negavit  ? 
We  might  mark,  in  passing,  how  this  pattern  intuitiomst  concedes 
here  and  elsewhere  the  prime  utilitarian  demand — "  a  feeling  of  satis- 
faction  foUotcs  the  accomplishment  of  duty ^  As  if  it  were  not  to  this 
feeling  of  satisfaction  that  the  utilitarian  moralist  appeals  ;  though, 
uiLder  its  simpler  name  of  pleasure,  it  is  an  ogre  that  drives  Mr. 
:y  out  of  his  usual  self-possession  and  his  usual  fairness.  Another 
just  before  this  is  worth  quoting,  not  only  because  it  admits 
wi1;li  equal  fullness  the  same  thing,  but  for  some  other  reasons  as 


*  Certain  political  economists  have  contended  tliat  to  give  money  in  charity 
one  than  useless,  that  it  is  positively  noxious  to  society,  but  they  have 
that  the  gratification  of  our  benevolent  affections  is  pleasing  to  ourselves, 
that  the  pleasure  we  deriyo  from  this  source  may  bo  so  much  greater  than 
«7il  resulting  from  our  gift,  that  we  may  justly,  according  to  the  *  greatest 
piness  principle,*  purchase  this  large  amount  of  gratification  to  ourselves  by 
*  sligJit  injury  to  our  neighbours.  The  political  economy  involved  in  this  very 
^^^'^yuierisiic  specimen  of  utilitarian  ethics  I  shall  hereafter  examine.  At  present 
**  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  no  one  who  consciously  practised  benevolence 
^loly  from  this  motive  could  obtain  the  pleasure  in  question.  We  receive  en- 
^^y^^ent  from  the  thought  that  we  have  done  good.  We  never  could  receive 
***^^  exgoyment  if  our  motive  were  selfish,  or  if  we  believed  and  realised  that 
^^  "^ere  doing  harm  " — (i.  37). 

^VTio  these  political  economists  may  be,  and  how  many  there  are  of 

T^^^Jxi,  I  am  ignorant ;  but  we  maybe  quite  sure  that  in  this  particular 

^st^ccnce  they  imderstand  utilitarianism  no  better  than  Mr.  Lecky ; 

^'^^   "to  call  a  precept  which  outrages  the  whole  spirit  and  letter  of 

^^^^^litairian  ethics  a  "characteristic  specimen  of  them,"  is  to  show  that 

*^©      mystic  moral   sense,  in  historians   at   all  events,  is  as  liable 

^^rangement  as  more  intelligible  ftmctions   in  less  intelligent 

P®r^o»nQ.     Utilitj%  or  the  Happiness  Principle,  means,  if  it  means 

y  ^iing  at  all,  the  happiness  of  the  greatest  number ;  it  expressly 

^^^hends  the  gratification  of  the  individual  to  the  injury  of  his 

.^S'lilDours ;  it  pronounces  an  act  of  unwise  charity,  such  as  is  here 

- ,    ^     to  be  recommended,  to  be  immoral  and  wrong,  just  because, 

.       ^^%li  it  might  give  pleasure  to  the  stupid  philanthropist,  it  woidd 

*^^  long  run  more  than  balance  such  pleasure  by  the  inconvenience 

^l^^d  by  acts  of  that  kind  on  society.     A  statement  of  this  sort  is 
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really  an  enormity  in  controversy.  And,  above  all,  it  is  too  bad  in 
writer  who  in  the  next  sentence  surrenders  so  much  of  what  he 
fighting  for,  when  he  lays  it  down  that  we  receive  enjoyment  from  tb 
thought  that  we  are  doing  good.  Only,  we  suppose,  this  enjoymen 
is  a  fact  which  belongs  to  the  shameful  parts  of  nature,  and  is  not  to  ^ 
be  mentioned,  exposed,  or  allowed  to  appear  in  moral  systems.  We 
may  notice,  in  passing,  the  transparent  absurdity,  as  bare  statement 
of  fact,  of  the  proposition  that  we  never  could  receive  that  enjoyment 
if  our  motive  were  selfish.  Does  Mr.  Lecky  really  mean  to  say  that 
a  fastidious  person,  who  relieves  distress  simply  because  the  sight 
of  it  is  painful  or  disgusting,  and  from  no  wider  motive,  has  no 
enjoyment  in  the  act  which  rids  him  of  this  pain? 

Mr.  Lecky's  third  objection  is  not  at  all  easy  to  grasp,  but  it  seems 
to  come  to  something  of  this  kind ;  that  there  is  recognised  a  generic 
diflTerence  between  the  moral  and  the  other  parts  of  our  nature, 
between  selfish  and  virtuous  motives  and  actions,  and  that  on  utili- 
tarian principles  this  distinction  is  unaccountable.  On  these  prin- 
ciples, how  can  you  account  for  the  pre-eminent  position  miankind 
have  assigned  to  virtue?  As  if  it  were  not  the  simple  end  of 
utilitarianism  to  point  out  in  a  certain  way  the  lines  of  this  difference, 
to  mark  the  principle  which  defines  a  virtuous  motive  and  a  virtuous 
Tule  of  conduct,  distinguishes  them  from  vicious  motives  and  rules, 
Jind  tells  3^ou  what  is  selfish  and  what  is  virtuous.  Besides,  this 
^appeal  of  Mr.  Lecky  begs  half  the  question  in  dispute,  because 
utilitarians,  or  as  they  will  perhaps  one  day  be  called,  the  Benefi- 
cential  school,  claim  that  in  making  the  happiness  conferred  by 
virtue  its  cardinal  distinction  and  recommendation,  they  are  doing  a 
great  deal  more,  considering  the  experienced  facts  of  human  nature, 
to  account  for  the  pre-eminence  assigned  to  virtue,  than  has  been 
done  by  any  other  system.  But  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong  in 
these  pretensions,  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  be  disposed  of  by  the 
mere  re-assertion  of  the  very  point  in  dispute,  which  is  what  Mr. 
Lecky 's  so-called  objection  comes  to. 

But  the  couple  of  pages  devoted  to  this  objection  are  a  great  deal 
too  remarkable  not  to  deserve  a  little  further  notice.  After  saying 
that  utilitarian  principles  are  inadequate  to  account  for  the  distinction 
between  the  moral  and  other  parts  of  our  nature,  Mr.  Lecky  shoots 
what  is  indeed  a  deadly  bolt  at  his  adversaries  : — 

**  If  the  excellence  of  virtue  consists  solely  in  its  utility  or  tendency  to  « 
promote  the  happiness  of  men,  a  machine,  a  fertile  field,  or  a  navigable  river,  « 
would  all  possess  in  a  veiy  high  degree  the  element  of  virtue  " — (i.  38). 


Mr.  Lecky  reminds  one  here — what  cannot  always  be  said  of  him- 
of  Socrates.    Thrasymachus  in  Plato's  Republic  says  that  justice  is  th( 
interest  of  the  stronger.     Well  then,  urges  Socrates ;  to  eat  plenl 
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K)d  is  the  interest  of  tlie  stronger ;  so,  if  justice  be  the  interest 
16  stronger,  a  piece  of  meat  must  be  called  just.     It  is  to  be 

however,  that  Socrates  was  confessedly  joking,  while  the  new 
atee  sincerely  believes  that  he  is  finally  overwhelming  such 
ippy  Thrasymachuses  as  an  Austin,  a  Mill,  or  a  Grote.^  Mr. 
y  seems  to   mean   that  if  utility  be  the  standard  of  virtue, 

whatever  is  useful  must  deserve  to  be  called  virtuous.  Let  us 
Ire  his  exquisite  notion  of  equipollent  propositions  : — 

All  virtuous  actions  are  useful. 
.*.    All  useful  things  are  virtuous. 

Now  a  fertile  field  is  a  useful  thing, 
.*.    A  fertile  field  is  virtuous. 

ler  worse  than  one  who  should  argue : — 

All  men  are  mortal  beings. 
.'.    All  mortal  beings  are  men. 

Now  a  dog  is  mortal, 
.*.    A  dog  is  a  man. 

it  would  the  shade  of  Aldrich  say,  if  he  could  only  know  that  a 
er  ventures  to  compose  philosophical  histories,  who  is  capable  of 
ing  that  if  all  A  is  B,  then  all  B  must  be  A  ?  As  if  every 
I  of  which  a  given  property  is  predicable,  should  be  declared  to 
388  in  a  very  high  degree  the  elements  of  every  other  noun  with 
same  given  property.  Suppose  we  substitute  Welsh  rabbit  for 
tue"  in  Mr.  Lecky's  proposition ;  this  will  bo  the  argument : — 

the  excellency  of  Welsh  rabbit  consists  solely  in  its  tendency  to  promote 
appiness  of  men,  a  machine,  or  a  fertile  field,  or  a  navigable  river,  would 
mess  in  a  very  high  degree  the  elements  of  a  Welsh  rabbit. 

L  the  next  sentence  Mr.  Lecky  bethought  him  that  virtue  is  by  a 
ention  of  language  given  to  a  particular  attribute  of  human  con- 
,  but  falls  into  a  new  confusion : — 

f  we  restrict  the  term  \_i.e,  virtue]  to  human  actions  which  are  useful  to 
;y,  we  should  still  be  compelled  to  canonise  a  crowd  of  acts  which  aro 
(y  remote  from  all  our  ordinary  notions  of  morality.*' 

f  ?  There  are  plenty  of  honest,  worthy,  virtuous  people,  whom 
no  church  would  think  of  canonising,  and  there  may  be  a  crowd 
LOmely  every-day  acts  which  nobody  would  dream  of  calling 
;ly,  nor  even  of  going  out  of  his  way  expressly  to  panegjnrise  as 
d,  because  their  virtuousness  is  not  the  most  striking  thing  about 
i.    But  the  principle  of  a  system  of  morals  is  designed  to  classify 

Somewhere  Mr.  Locky  speaks  of  Mr.  Grote's  *'  great  work  on  Plato."  He  must 
Mumed  to  bo  referring  to  its  bulk,  because  if  he  has  read  it  sufficiently  carefuUy  to 
nt  him  in  pronouncing  it  great  in  any  other  respect ;  if  he  has  read,  for  example, 
Jl  many  equally  decisive  passages,  Mr.  Groto*s  criticism  on  the  Protagoras  (Grote's 
11.,  pp.  81-83),  or  on  the  imperfect  ethical  basis  of  the  BepubHei}b,  iii.,  p.  132, 
,  and  elsewhere) ;  then  his  constant  assertion  that  utilitarians  only  consider  the 
Den  of  the  agent  must  rank  as  something  much  worse  than  the  exceeding  mis- 
natioii  which  one  is  willing  to  think  it. 
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all  kinds  of  human  conduct,  insignificant  or  portentous.  Eyery 
fSdIs  into  one  class  or  another,  and  we  can  if  occasion  should  require* 
which  is  not  the  case  with  the  bulk  of  acts,  bring  it  up  to  the  staza 
dard,  whether  utility  or  moral  sense,  to  be  tested.  The  height  of 
puppy  that  is  three  days  old  is  not  particularly  worth  measuring 
its  inches  are  "remote  from  our  ordinary  notions"  of  height;  bta 
for  all  that  you  may  measure  it  if  you  think  fit.  In  the  same  wa3 
every  act  is  legal  or  illegal,  but  the  legality  of  taking  horse  exerdsM 
for  instance,  is  not  the  aspect  of  the  process  which  most  strikes  om.< 
Whatever  is  not  illegal  is  legal.  And  so  with  the  thousand  ac^- 
which  are  "utterly  remote  from  our  ordinary  notions  of  morahty^^ 
just  because  their  morality  is  not  the  most  important  thing  alx^^ 
them  ;  they  are  capable  of  being  regarded  as  moral,  or  else  immor^ 
for  all  that. 

The  next  sentence  is  veritably  prodigious : — 

'*Tho  whole  tendency  of  political  economy  and  philosophical  history  wfciici 
reveal  the  physiology  of  societies,  is  to  show  that  the  happiness  and  wel&ro  ot 
mankind  are  evolved  much  more  from  our  selfish  than  from  what  are  termeif 
our  virtuous  acts." 

Now  political  economy,  as  it  happens,  does  not  profess  to  disclose 
with  reference  to  society  laws  analogous  to  those  which  physiology 
discloses  with   reference  to  the  animal  organism.      Physiology  i 
concerned  with  the  laws  of  all    the  functions  of  the  organifio. 
Political  economy,  on  the  contrary,  is  only  concerned  with  a  single 
special  set  of  facts  in  a  society — those  which  correspond,  as  M-Iittrf 
has   suggested,  to   the  facts  of  nutrition  in  the  animal.    Agaoi* 
political  economy,  in  a  spirit  of  entire  neutrality  towards  the  wider 
moral  question  as  to  the  proper  sphere  and  limits  of  self-interest 
simply  postulates  self-interest  as  a  condition  of  the  matter  with  wWdi 
the  science  is  conversant.     Its  professors  simply  say  on  this  subject 
that  so  far  as  self-interest  may  be  assumed  in  the  various  qnestioDS 
relating  to  the  facts  of  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealwi 
in  so  far  will  such  and  such  conclusions  prove  sound.     These  cond"* 
sions  can  tend  to  show  nothing  at  all,  therefore,  about  the  comparative 
efifect  upon  human  happiness  of  selfish  acts,  because  all  the  acts  wi^ 
they  treat  are  of  a  kind  that  is  assumed  from  the  outset  to  be  selfis'^ 
Thirdly,  is  it  true  that  philosophical  history  shows  that  the  happifl^ 
of  mankind  is  evolved  much  less  from  our  virtuous  acts  than  ft^oi 
our  selfish,  i.c,  non- virtuous,  acts?     If  this  be  so,  then  MandeTifl®* 
proposition  about  private  vices  being  public  benefits,  instead  of  b^8 
the  displeasing  and  monstrous  paradox  which  it  has  usually  ^^ 
considered,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  exact  statement  <^  ^ 
great  historic  law.     And,  if  this  be  so,  what  does  Mr.  Lecky  H*^ 
a  little  further  on  (p.  71)  by  acknowledging,  or  at  any  rate  confes^^^ 
that  the  intuitive  moralists,  and  I  presume  he  is  one  of  them,  ackx^^ 
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ledge,  **  that  there  is  at  least  a  general  coincidence  between  the  paths 
of  Tirtue  and  of  prosperity"?     Is  it  possible  that,  in  the  case  of  each 
indiyidual,  virtue  should  be  the  condition  of  prosperity,  and  yet  that 
when  yon  sum  up  the  fortunes  of  all  these  indiyiduals  together,  the 
law  Boddenly  changes,  and  gives  the  total  of  prosperity  as  the  result 
of  non-virtuous  acts?    Fourthly,  as  against  the  Beneficential  school, 
nothing  could  be  so  blunt  and  misdirected  as  this  thrust.     Have  not 
all  intuitive  moralists,  like  everj'body  else,  admitted  that  Prudence, 
for  example,  is  a  virtue,  and  that  prudent  acts  are  virtuous  acts, 
even  when  they  are  exclusively  self-regarding?  And  is  not  Fortitude, 
even  if  narrowed  to  the  courageous  endurance  of  bodily  pain,  a  virtue, 
thongh  that,  too,  may  be  self-regarding  ?  "  The  prosperity  of  nations 
and  the  progress  of  civilisation,"  says  Mr.  Lecky,  in  the  next  sentence, 
"are  mainly  due  to  the  exertions  of  men  who,  while  pursuing  strictly 
their  own  interests,  were  unconsciously  promoting  the  interests  of 
the  conununity."      Yes ;   and   how  will  Mr.  Lecky  classify  such 
exertions?     Or  will  he  deny  that  they  can  be  classed  ethicaUy  at 
>U  P    Hardly,  considering  that  the  most  indifferent  of  human  acts 
IB  either  right  or  wrong,  though  the  rightness  and  wrongness  may, 
&8  we  have  already  seen,  in  many  minor  sorts  and  spheres  of  conduct 
be  their  least  impressive  side.     So  then  these  exertions  are  either 
moral  or  immoral.     If  they  are  moral,  they  are  virtuous,  because  a 
^^irtuous  act  and  a  moral  act  are  one  and  the  same  thing.     But 
Mr.  Lecky  is  here  expressly   distinguishing  such  exertions    from 
our  virtuous  acts.     Therefore,  in  spite  of  their  services  to  civilisation, 
these  interested  exertions  of  the  colonist,  for  example,  or  the  trades- 
man, or  the  banker,  are  immoral  exertions, — surely  as  charming  an 
*^j)asse  as  ever  philosopher  strayed  into.     "  The  selfish  instinct,'* 
«©  goes  on  to  say  in  the  sentence  following  that  last  quoted,  **  that 
loads  men  to  accumulate,  confers  idtimately  more  advantage  on  the 
^^orld  than  the  generous  instinct  that  leads  men  to  give."     Yet  the 
former  is  immoral  or  non- virtuous,  and  the  latter  is  moral  or  virtuous, 
hoiwever  ruinous  its  consequences  either  to  the  generous  persons  or 
to  the  community  which  they  demoralise.     Or  if  not,  what  is  it  that 
'^mkes  just  prudence   a   virtue,   and   reckless   generosity   a  vice  P 
Simjjjy  their  consequences  upon  the  happiness  of  the  greatest  number, 
•iid  to  admit  this  is  to  refer  conduct  to  the  beneficential  standard. 

It  is  always  well  to  ascertain  how  and  why  a  man  rambles  into  a 

P^th  that  ends  in  an  absurdity,  and  the  key  to  the  maze  just  traversed 

**^y  perhaps  be  found  in  some  unconscious  assumption  on  Mr.  Lecky's 

P^^  that  only  the  self-sacrificing  actions  are  entitled  to  be  called 

^^^^tuous, — a  point  not  worth  discussing  just  now;  though  it  may 

.  *  ^nj  rate  be  said  that,  whatever  people  may  have  done  under  the 

^^Uence  of  baleful  religions,  no  mere  moralist  before  ever  deliberately 

^^^ded  all  self-regarding  acts  from  the  rank  of  virtue.     We  may, 
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if  we  think   fit,   place  self- regarding  virtues  among  the  lower 
secondary  utilities ;  but  to  thrust  them  bodily  out  of  the  field 
moral  action  altogether,  is  a  feat  that  no  sentimentalist,  unhappi 
straying  into  the  domain  of  science,  had  previously  attempted.    "Tfca^ 
conception  of  pure  disinterestedness,"  we  learn,  "  is  pre-supposed  ui 
all  our  estimates  of  virtue"  (p.  72).     As  if  virtue  were  independexif 
of  all   the  virtues;    and  as   if  we  do  not  include  among  yiriiies 
Temperance,  Fortitude,  Self-respect,  whether  the  person  who  practises 
them  be  interested  or  not,  simply  because  the  habits  denoted  by  these 
terms  have  been  foimd  by  experience  to  conduce  to  the  happiness 
both  of  the  agent  and  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  agent's  motive  in  a  given  instance. 

The  last  line  recalls  an  objection  urged  by  Mr.  Lecky  in  this  con- 
nection, that,  according  to  utilitarian  principles,  the  motive  of  the 
agent  has  absolutely  no  influence  on  the  morality  of  the  act ;  and  it 
is  true  that  Mr.  Mill  has  expressly  said  that  **  the  motive  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  morality  of  the  action,  though  much  to  do 
^vith  the  worth  of  the  agent."  Now,  might  it  not  be  said — with  all 
deference  to  the  thinker  who  has  done  so  much  to  reconstruct  and 
perfect  the  utilitarian  system — that  as  the  morality  of  an  action 
depends  upon  its  effect  on  the  happiness  of  all  persons  affected  by  it) 
there  can  be  no  reason  for  excluding  the  agent  from  the  number  of 
these  persons ;  that  his  motive  reacts  with  full  power  upon  to 
character,  strengthening  or  weakening  this  or  that  disposition  or 
habit ;  and  therefore  that  the  effects  of  the  motive  ought  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  computing  the  total  of  the  consequences  of  the  actP 
Perhaps  the  proper  answer  to  this  is,  that,  to  the  casuist  deciding 
on  the  morality  of  specific  pieces  of  conduct  and  their  permissibleneas 
or  compatibility  with  virtuous  character,  the  motive  of  the  agent  is* 
consideration ;  but  that  the  scientific  moralist  is  one  who  classifies  acts 
into  two  leading  divisions,  and  is  therefore,  in  performing  such  a  tasl^t 
obviously  unable  to  take  into  account  the  impulse  of  the  actor,  though 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  classify  these  impulses,  on  tie 
same  principle,  in  a  table  of  their  own.  Thus,  jurisprudence  arranges 
acts  of  which  law  takes  cognisance  into  various  classes  and  divisions, 
but  the  legislator  constructs  subordinate  classes  under  them,  and  iB 
these  he  will,  in  many  details,  be  led  by  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  his  society  to  make  a  distinction  in  the  motive  of  the  agent  the 
base  for  a  distinction  in  the  degree  of  criminality  of  the  act.  But  it 
is  needless  to  enter  into  this  digression,  because  to  expose  the  hollow- 
ness  of  Mr.  Lecky's  complaint  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to 
remind  him  that,  whatever  the  motive  of  the  agent  may  have  to  do 
with  the  morality  of  the  act,  at  any  rate  there  is  nothing  to  hinder 
us,  on  utilitarian  principles,  from  praising  and  blaming  motives.  ^^® 
may  judge  motive  and  act  apart,  but  the  motive  is  judged  equflUy' 
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shall  call  these  yirtuous  or  vicious  according  as  they  generally 
to  promote  or  diminish  the  happiness  of  mankind^  or  as  the 
icter  which  they  are  likely  to  spring  from  is  of  a  beneficent  or 
leficent  type. 

)ty  will  it  be  believed  that  Mr.  Lecky  actually  contends  that 
arian  principles,  consistently  followed  out,  can  put  no  effectual 
ftint  upon  such  sins  as  sins  of  the  imagination  ?  ''  If  remorse  be 
it,"  he  says,  *'  the  indulgence  of  the  most  vicious  imagination  is 
osore,  and  if  this  indulgence  does  not  lead  to  action,  it  is  a  clear 
,  and  therefore  to  be  applauded"  (p.  46).  But  why  is  the  parti- 
*  imagination  vicious  ?  Because  it  tends  to  produce  a  type  of  cha- 
ir, indolent,  selfish,  sensual,  or  whatever  else  it  ought  to  be  called, 
h  is  injurious  to  society,  as  well  as  to  the  true  happiness  of  the 
ddual  who  indulges  in  it.  What  can  be  clearer  therefore  than  that 
ister  such  imaginations  is  condemned  on  rigorously  utilitarian 
ndsP  Nay,  more,  these  are  the  only  grounds  on  which  you 
I  restrain  such  a  person  as  Mr.  Lecky  has  drawn ;  for,  supposing 
feature  to  take  his  stand  on  an  intuitive  moral  sense,  and  to  vow 
his  moral  sense  disclosed  no  harm  in  imaginations  vulgarly 
1  vicious,  the  high-flying  intuitionist  will  be  much  more  puzzled 
Q  answer  than  the  low-minded  utilitarian, 
similar  astounding  perplexity  is  Mr.  Lecky's  discovery  that  the 
»rian  who  adheres  strictly  to  his  own  principle  will  hardly  be  able 
ipress  cruelty  to  animals  (pp.  47 — 50).  To  this  there  are  two 
ers,  of  which  Mr.  Lecky  quotes  the  first  in  his  own  pages ; 
jly,  that  the  utility  proposed  as  the  standard  may  be  extended 
nd  man  to  all  sentient  beings ;  and  in  this  case  all  action  will  be 
ig  in  this  order  which  causes  more  pain  to  animals  than  it  gives 
rment  to  men.  But  we  might  well  lay  more  stress  on  another 
deration — that  even  confining  the  happiness  which  measures 
be  to  the  happiness  of  men  and  women,  we  find  ample  grounds 
txecrating  cruelty  to  lower  creatures  in  the  effects  which  such 
ices  have  in  brutalising  character.  Mr.  Lecky  himself  points 
elsewhere,  as  had  often  been  done  before  in  fewer  words, 
pestilent  influence  which  the  gladiatorial  combats  had  upon 
ioman  nature.  Has  not  cruelty  to  the  animals  that  are  lower 
some  men  an  influence  of  the  same  kind,  an  influence  therefore 
>  stringently  condemned  by  the  utilitarian  ?  In  the  case  of  those 
lals  which  are  the  ministers  and  servants  of  men,  it  is  particularly 
that,  on  utilitarian  grounds,  kindness  to  them  is  a  moral  duty, 
use  gratitude  enters  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  any 
>r  motive,  or  practice  which  weakens  this  most  valuable  temper, 
indirectly,  must  be  injurious  to  society.  The  more  extensive 
"ange  of  merciful  and  humane  sentiment,  the  more  likely  will  be 
iiercifol  and  humane  type  to  spread,  and  the  bencficential  moralist 
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esteems  this  a  particularly  virtuous  type>  because  it  is  particularly 
conducive  to  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number. 

After  denying  the  possibility  of  vindicating  a  virtuous  imagina- 
tion, a  humane  temper  towards  brutes,  the  desirableness  of  avoiding 
secret  sins,  and  most  other  good  things,  upon  utilitarian  grounds, 
Mr.  Lecky  reaches  a  climax  by  saying  that  it  is  more  than  doubtfiil 
whether  upon  these  grounds  a  love  for  speculative  truth  and  a  hatred 
for  superstition  can  be  justified  (pp.  52 — 54).     I  have  not  space  for 
the  fine   things  with  which   he   decks  his  central  proposition  that 
"  we  owe  more  to  our  illusions  than  our  knowledge."     On  a  sounder 
principle  than  that  he  who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat,  a 
historian  of  rationalism  should  himself  be  rational ;  but  if  he  chooaes 
to  talk  about  the  delights  of  ignorance  and  faith,  and  the  corses 
which  scepticism  and  philosophy  bring  in  their  train,  just  as  the  Pope 
or  Mgr.  Dupanloup  do,  there  are  in  these  days  plenty  of  worthy 
and    simple-hearted  people  who  will   love  him  dearly  for  it,  even 
though  he  does  admit  that  ''  a  credulous  and  superstitious  nature 
may  be  degraded."     But  it  is  a  little  hard  to  bear  when  a  writer 
of  repute   says  that    ''degradation,   apart  &om   unhappiness,  can 
have  no  place  in  utilitarian  ethics  "  (p.  53).      As  if  the  utilitarian 
did  not  define  the  happiness  which  he  maintains  as  the  standard  of 
virtue  to  be  the  highest  happiness  of  which  our  nature  is  capable, 
and  as  if,  therefore,  he  would  not  strongly  insist  that  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  "degradation  apart  from  unhappiness,"  because  nn- 
happiness  is  relative  or  comparative,  and  the  man  who  is  content 
with   degradation  is  imhappy,  compared  with    the    man  who  has 
exchanged  his  illusions  for  knowledge.     The  only  adequate  reaaoQi 
Mr.   Lecky   goes  on,  which  can  always  justify  men  in  critically 
reviewing  what  they  have  been  taught,  *'is  the  conviction  thit 
opinions  should  not  be  regarded  as  mere  mental  luxuries,  that  trtii^ 
should  be  deemed  an  end  distinct  from  and  superior  to  utility  ^  and  that  ^ 
is  a  moral  duty  to  pursue  it  whether  it  leads  to  pleasure  or  wheth^ 
it  leads   to  pain."     Now   unless  Mr.   Lecky  has  fallen  into  tb* 
thoroughly  vulgar  error  of  supposing  that  when  Hume  and  M3^ 
and  Bain  talk  of  utility,  they  mean  what  is  useful  for  the  momea^ 
or  useful  in  the  gross  sense]  in  which  kitchen  vessels  are  uaeft^ 
what  he  has  said  in  the  words  I  have  underlined  is  not  a  bit  \e^ 
absurd  than  if  he  had  said  that  sugar  is  very  distinct  from  a^^ 
superior  to  sweetness.     Utility  is,  according  to  the  utilitarian,  ti^* 
most  decisive  property  or  attribute  of  truth.    That  truth  has  this  pr<^ 
perty  of  conducing  to  the  highest  happiness  of  human  nature  ia  ^ 
supreme  degree  is  the  reason  why  he  places  the  passion  for  it  highe*^ 
among  virtuous  qualities,  and  pursues,  as  Mr.  Lecky  candidly  admi^ 
to  have  been  the  case,  all  superstition  or  indifference  to  truth  with 
the  most  extraordinarily  unflinching  hostility.   It  would  be  tolerahly 
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aasy  to  write  two  pages  about  the  happiness  which  the  passion  for 
brath  has  brought  both  to  the  man  whom  it  possesses,  and  to  the 
siTilised  world,  quite  as  rapturous  and  full  of  beautiful  things  as  Mr. 
Lecky's  two  pages  about  the  rude  charm  which  the  savage  clasps 
confidently  to  his  breast,  and  the  sacred  picture  shedding  a  hallowing 
influence  over  the  poor  man's  cottage.  Rhetoric  is  in  general  an 
underrated  art  in  England,  but  if  there  is  one  artifice  in  philosophic 
literature  more  doubtful  than  another,  it  is  the  substitution  of  a 
cheap  picturesqueness  for  sound  and  accurate  reasoning.  Later  in 
this  chapter  Mr.  Lecky  says,  with  a  serenity  that  is  delightful  after 
wie  hundred  and  forty-five  pages  of  continuous  misrepresentation 
and  inaccuracy  towards  opponents,  that  philosophic  veracity  is  *'  one 
oi  the  latest  flowers  of  virtue  that  bloom  in  the  human  heart,"  which 
sounds,  by  the  way,  if  one  may  say  so  without  irreverence,  very  like 
A  reminiscence  of  Tom  Moore.  Perhaps  one  day  Mr.  Lecky  will 
perceive  in  that  highly  figurative  manner  in  which  truth  loves  to 
present  herself  to  him,  that  philosophic  veracity  is  less  a  flower  of 
nrtue  blooming  in  the  heart,  than  a  homely  vegetable  of  com- 
petency thriving  in  the  kitchen-garden  of  the  head. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  in  describing  the  happiness  stated  by 
utilitarians  to  be  the  standard  of  virtue  as  the  highest  happiness  of 
which  human  nature  is  susceptible,  we  are  running  some  risk  of 
bring  classed,  willing  or  not,  among  intuitionists.     Mr.  Mill  has, 
as  is  well  known,  pointed  out  the  existence  of  differences  in  kind 
astKmg  pleasures,  and  that  some  kinds  are  superior  to  others,  apart 
from  computation  of  amoimt  or  intensity.     This  position,  which  it 
was  "  a  matter  of  surprise  as  well  as  gratification  to  most  intuitive 
moralists  "  to  find  Mr.  Mill  taking  up,  is,  according  to  Mr.  Lecky, 
** incompatible  with  the  utilitarian   theory"    (p.   92).      Now  the 
utilitarian  theory  is  simply  that  the  virtue  of  conduct  is  to  be  mea- 
sured by  its  tendency  to  promote  the  pleasures  of  the  greatest  number. 
To  promote  the  pleasures  of  hogs  or  the  pleasures  of  men  ?     Clearly 
ft©  pleasures  of  men.     But  men  are  capable  of  a  great  variety  of 
pleasures,  from  those  which  are  nearly  hoggish  to  those  which  are 
*>  broad  and  elevated  as  to  be  nearly  divine  ;  and  by  which  of  these 
^o  sorts  of  pleasure  is  virtue  to  be  measured  and  towards  which 
'^>®8  it  tend  ?     Clearly  to  the  highest  sort.     And  how  do  you  know 
^Wch  is  the  highest  sort?     By  this,  says  Mr.  Mill,  that  in  aU 
^^>man  experience  nobody  who  has  remained  equally  susceptible  to 
^^*^  classes  of  pleasures  ever  knowingly  and  calmly  preferred  the 
iow>er.     Whatever  may  be  the  force  of  this,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  as 
'^^  Mill  himself  is  careful  to  say,  that  to  accept  this  distinction 
•''^ong  kinds  of  pleasure  is  by  no  means  an  indispensable  condition 
^f  the  acceptance  of  the  utilitarian  standard,  "  for  that  standard  is 
^W)t  the  agent's  own  greatest  happiness,  but  the  greatest  amount  of 
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happiness  altogether,  and  If  it  may  possibly  be  doubted  whether 

noble  character  is  always  the  happier  for  its  nobleness,  there  can 

no  doubt  that  it  makes  other  people  happier,  and  that  the  world  i 

general  is  an  imiversal  gainer/'  *     One  is  at  a  loss  how  to  deal  wit 

a  philosopher  who  can  say  that  to  hold  one  sort  of  happiness  to 

superior  to  another,  is  inconsistent  with  holding  happiness  of  an^ 

sort  to  be  the  standard  of  morals.     The  explanation,  perhaps,  of 

Lecky's  con^ion  is  that  he  has  chosen  to  conceive  all  happiness 

such  a  way  as  enables  him  to  state  that  the  lower  animals  probahir^ 

are  happier  than  man  (p.  89).    And  of  course  he  may  define  l^&P^Mt/ 

ness  as  he  will,  but  he  has  no  right  to  assimie  that  persons  fr^^ii, 

whom  he  differs  accept  his  fantastic  definition,  especially  when  m^i,^ 

among  them  haye  been  at  great  pains  expressly  to  repudiate  all  8X^|>^ 

accounts  of  what  they  mean. 

But  Mr.  Lecky  outdoes  himself  in  confusion  in  the  rest  of  tie 

passage  which  we  have  just  been  examining. 

"  Mr.  Mill  elsewhere  admits  that  oyery  human  action  has  '  its  aesthetic  aspect 
or  that  of  its  beauty/  which  addresses  itself  to  the  imagination.  It  will  probably 
appear  to  many  of  my  readers  that  these  two  concessions — that  we  haTe  the 
power  of  recognising  a  distinction  of  kind  in  our  pleasures,  and  that  we  haye  a 
perception  of  beauty  in  our  actions — make  the  difference  between  Mr.  Mill  and 
intuitive  moralists  not  very  much  more  than  verbal " — (p.  92). 

If  Mr.  Lecky  now  and  then  stirs  in  us  something  like  impatience, 

any  such  feeling  is  transformed  into  sheer  incredulous  wonder  by  this* 

The  standard  of  morals,  say  Mr.  Mill  and  modem  utilitarianB,  i» 

what  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  highest  sort  of  pleasure.    Not 

at  all,  replies  the  intuitive   moralist,  the  principles  of  right  and 

wrong  are  disclosed  to  you  by  intuitive  perceptions,  quite  apart  frotO- 

pleasure.     Surely  Mr.  Lecky  must  see  that  the  difference  betweeJ*- 

these  two  propositions  is  much  more  than  verbal.     If  it  be  not  9O9 

five-sixths  of  his  first  chapter  are  gross  superfluity.     But  we  har^ 

just  examined  this  point.      Let  us  go  on  to  the  next.     Every  act:  ^ 

says  Mr.  Mill,  has  three  sides :  its  sympathetic  side,  with  whicJ^ 

we  are  not  concerned  here ;  its  cestlietic  side,  which  appeals  to  tk^ 

imagination;  and  its  moral  side,  which  appeals  to  the  reason  an^c^ 

conscience.     It   is  right   or  wrong.     It  is  beautiful  or  repukiv^^-' 

The  spheres  of  the  beautiful   and  the  virtuous  in  action  are  no'*' 

co-extensivo ;  not  every  moral  action  is  beautiful,  not  every  beao-"" 

tiful  action  is  moral.     When  iEncas  sailed  away  from  Carthage  tX^ 

fulfil   the  purpose  of   the   gods,  and  left   Dido   to   throw  herself 

upon   the    pyre,   his   act  was    right  morally,   but   most  repulsive 

JBsthetieally ;    her   act  in   refusing  to  live  after  his  desertion  w«^ 

wrong,  but   beautiful.      Fiction  abounds   with  characters  who  are 

unimpoachably  moral,  but  who  never  appeal  to  our  sense  of  wha^ 

is  aesthetically  noble.     The  distinction  is  one  of  great  importance, 

•   UtHitarianuftn,  p.  16. 
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tt  how  can   the  fact  of  recognising  it   in  any  way  or  by  any 

^cal  sleight  transform  a  utilitarian  into  an  intuitionist  ?     Is  not 

utilitarian  one  who   says  that  viewed  from  the  moral  side  an 

tion  is  right  or  wrong  for  such  and  such  reasons  ?    This  surely  is 

>  hindrance  to  an  admission  that  an  action  has  others  besides  its 
oral  side.  May  one,  then,  not  pronounce  upon  the  height  of  a 
an  without  being  imderstood  to  deny  that  he  has  any  complexion 
'  age  ?  Apart  from  this,  to  recognise  that,  quite  independently  of 
leir  moral  aspect,  actions  have  an  aesthetic  aspect  as  well,  involves 

>  necessary  concession  that  our  perception  of  the  beautiful  and  its 
)posite  is  intuitive;  yet  this  is  what  Mr.  Lecky's  inference  rests 
pon.  Mr.  Mill  no  more  holds  that  imagination,  to  which  the 
stlietic  side  of  an  action  appeals,  to  be  a  primitive  and  simple 
€ulty,  than  he  holds  conscience,  to  which  their  moral  side  addresses 
self,  to  be  a  simple  and  primitive  faculty.  Seldom  has  a  critic  of 
loral  systems  tried  to  leap  across  a  chasm  so  lightly  as  Mr.  Lecky 
368  in  this  off-hand  foot-note.     Luckily,  in  book-writing  such  feats 

>  not  break  the  performer's  neck,  whatever  analogous  fate  may 
^ertake  him. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  Mr.  Lecky  should  have  fallen 
^to  confusion  over  this  division  of  the  three  sides  of  an  act; 
'P  if  he  had  only  been  so  fortunate  as  to  grasp  its  full  signifi- 
^ce,  he  must  inevitably  have  seen,  first,  that  most  of  his  com- 
^ints  against  utilitarian  principles  rest  on  the  assumption  that 
^e  moral  aspect  could  not  be  separated  from  the  sympathetic  and 
rthetic  aspects ;  next,  that  the  latter  sides  do  not  affect  the  moral 
lestion.  What  makes  right  and  wrong  ?  and  that  the  controversy  as 

the  standard  of  right  and  wrong  has  nothing  to  do  either  with 
'©  beauty  or  the  loveableness  of  conduct.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
^cky  has  never  realised  that  the  utilitarian  as  such  does  not  profess 

pronounce  complete  judgments  upon  acts,  but  is  only  concerned 
^tit  one  single  quality  or  attribute  among  the  many  which  they 
^•Bess — their  morality  or  immorality. 

Space,  rather  than  matter,  fails  for  a  further  examination.  It  will 
^Ve  been  observed  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  enter  into  the 
l>Btance  of  the  controversy,  nor  to  inquire  how  many  of  Mr.  Lecky*s 
ejections  to  one  scheme  would  tell  with  equal  or  greater  force  against 
*  rival,  to  which  he  inclines.  The  charge  against  Mr.  Lecky  is  not 
^Q-t  he  is  an  intuitionist — perhaps  ho  is  not  one,  if  he  could  only 
tio^  what  he  is — ^but,  first,  that  he  has  manifested  an  excessive 
^competence  in  seizing  the  true  issues  of  the  controversy  which  he 
^^ting  about ;  and,  second,  that  he  has  presented  a  most  ludicrous 
feature  of  the  utilitarian  scheme  of  ethics  as  a  true  picture,  dis- 
^ing  its  definitions,  mistaking  its  pretensions,  valiantly  carrying 
^ela  that  have  been  abandoned  for  half  a  century,  and  discreetly 
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passing  by  on  the  other  side  of  all  strong  places ;  thus  showi^ 
himself  not  precise  as  a  critic,  and  not  trustworthy  as  an  expositor^ 
Such  a  failure  is  particularly  to  be  regretted,  because  the  derelc^^ 
ment  of  the  utilitarian  or  beneficential  ethics  is  more  and  ntor 
evidently  the  next  advance  in  moral  philosophy.     Of  this  develon. 
ment  Mr.  Mill's  treatise  marked  the  true  beginning.     Mr.  Spencctr, 
in  a  remarkable  piece  which  Mr.  Lecky  is  perhaps  imacquainta/ 
with,^  has  thrown  out  a  most  pregnant  hint  for  a  further  movement 
of  thought  in  the  same  direction — a  movement  which  will  unite  the 
positive  elements  of  both  schools.    Utilitarianism,  either  in  its  groaser 
form,  or,  with  better  minds,  in  its  form  as  a  highly  rationalised 
kind  of  Christianity,  may  be  described  as  practically  the  dominant 
creed  of  the  time ;  and  there  are  many  reasons  for  beUeving  that  it 
fits  in  more  naturally  and  closely  with  ruling  tendencies  of  other 
kinds,  than  any  other  substitute  that  offers  for  the  creeds  that  are 
falling.     If  the  true  answer  to  a  question  now  so  often  put  be  that 
mankind  cannot  live  without  a  religion,  it  is  certain  that  that  religioUf 
whether  it  be  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  or  some  regenerate  form  of 
Christianity,  or  mere  morality  highly  spiritualised  and  elevated,  will 
assimilate  for  its  central  principle  what  is  the  central  principle  of  the 
utilitarian  or  beneficential  ethics — that  he  is  the  best  man  who  finds 
his  own  highest  happiness  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  as  many 
other  people  as  possible.     This  is  a  principle  drawn  from  the  expe- 
rience of  men,  and  it  rests  on  an  intelligible  basis.    While  it  kindles, 
and  expands,  and  elevates  all  the  affections  as  powerfully  as  older 
creeds,  it  has  the  advantage,  daily  growing  more  and  more  important, 
of  offering  no  shock  nor  disgust  to  the  understanding.    These  things 
however,  may  be  more  conveniently  said  on  some  other  occasifln 
than  in  connection  with  so  regrettable  a  performance  as  the  one 
we  have  been  considering,  which  ingeniously  combines  the  doobk 
demerit  of  doing  the  greatest  possible  injustice  to  the  utilitarisB 
school,  and  the  least  possible  justice  to  the  intuitive  school. 

Editob. 

(1)  A   letter  to  Mr.  Mill,  given  in  Mr.  Bain's  oompendiiim,    MmUU  td  ^ 
Seimee,  pp.  721-2. 
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r  is  seldom  that  the  work  of  a  scholiast  is  so  soon  wanted  as  in 
helley's  case  it  has  been.  The  first  collected  edition  of  his  works 
ad  many  gaps  and  errors  patent  and  palpable  to  any  serious  reader. 
Ub  text  is  already  matter  for  debate  and  comment,  as  though  he 
rere  a  classic  newly  imearthed.  Certain  passages  begin  to  be 
uncus  as  crucial  subjects  for  emendation;  and  the  master-singer 
f  our  modem  poets  shares  with  his  own  masters  and  models  the 
sast  enviable  proof  of  fame, — that  given  by  corrupt  readings  and 
iverse  commentaries.  Awaiting  the  appearance,  now  long  looked 
3r,  of  a  surer  and  carefuller  text,  I  have  but  a  word  to  say  in  pass- 
age a  hand  to  lend  in  this  humble  service  of  verbal  emendation. 
hie  poet  only  of  late  times,  and  that  but  once,  has  suffered  more 
ban  Shelley  from  the  negligence  and  dullness  of  those  to  whose 
lands  the  trust  of  his  text  was  committed.  The  last  relics  of  Landor 
ame  before  us  distorted  and  deformed  in  every  page  by  this  shameful 
leglect,  and  the  value  is  thus  impaired  of  some  among  the  most 
Krecious  and  wonderful  examples  extant  of  great  genius  untouched 
tj  great  age,  full  of  the  grace,  the  strength,  the  clear  light  and  har- 
nony  of  noon  unclouded  by  the  night  at  hand. 

I  take  at  random  a  few  of  the  disputed  or  disputable  passages  in 
Sie  text  of  Shelley,  keeping  before  me  the  comments  (issued  in  ^otes 
wid  Queries  and  elsewhere)  of  Mr.  Garnett,  Mr.  Palgrave,  Mr. 
BoBsetti,  and  others.  The  Raffaelle  of  poets  (dead  younger  than 
Raffaelle,  on  the  hither  side  of  thirty)  has  even  by  this  time  a  fair 
irain  of  commentators  about  and  after  him.  In  March  and  April 
'868,  the  critic  last  named  put  forth  a  series  of  short  papers  on 
iX>po8ed  or  required  emendations  of  passages  evidently  or  apparently 
effective  or  corrupt.  The  first  is  that  crucial  verse  in  the  famous 
Stanzas  written  in  dejection  near  Naples," 

**  The  breath  of  the  moist  air  is  light.'* 

*iother  reading  is  '*  earth  "  for  "  air ;"  better,  though  the  "  unex- 
*^ded  buds  "  in  the  next  line  might  bo  called  things  of  air  as 
^ll  as  of  earth,  without  more  of  literal  laxity  or  inaccuracy  than 
^^lley  allows  himself  elsewhere.  As  to  the  question  whether 
light"  (adjective)  be  legitimate  as  a  rhyme  to  "light"  (sub- 
^^tive),  it  may  be  at  once  dismissed.  The  license,  if  license  it  be, 
^  perfection  in  the  echo  of  a  rhyme  is  forbidden  only,  and  wrongly, 
•y ^glish  critics.  The  emendation  "  slight "  for  "light "  is  absurd. 
In  the  eighteenth  stanza  of  the  first  part  of  the  "  Sensitive  Plant " 
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there  is  a  line  impossible  to  reduce  to  rule,  but  not  obscure  in  its 
bearing.  The  plant,  which  could  not  prove  by  produce  of  any  fruit 
the  love  it  felt,  received  more  of  the  light  and  odour  mutually  shed 
upon  each  other  by  its  neighbour  flowers  than  did  any  one  among 
these,  and  thus,  though  powerless  to  show  it,  yet 

**  Loved  more  than  over, 
"Where  none  wanted  but  it,  could  belong  to  the  giver ;  " 

in  other  words,  felt  more  love  than  the  flower  which  gave  it  gifts 
of  light  and  odour  could  feel,  having  nothing  to  give  back  as  the 
others  had  in  return  ;  all  the  more  thankful  and  loving  for  the  yery 
barrenness  and  impotence  of  requital  which  made  the  gift  a  charity 
instead  of  an  exchange.  This  license  of  implication,  this  inaccuracy 
of  structure,  which  would  include  or  involve  a  noun  in  its  cognate 
verb  (the  words  "  loved  more  "  being  used  as  exactly  equivalent  to 
the  words  "  felt  more  love  "),  is  certainly  not  imitable  by  others,  even 
if  defensible  in  Shelley ;  but  the  change  proposed  in  punctuation  and 
construction  makes  the  passage  dissonant  and  tortuous,  throws  the 
sense  out  of  keeping  and  the  sound  out  of  tune. 

In  the  eighth  stanza  of  the  third  part  the  following  line  seems  to 
me  right  as  it  stands : — 

**  Leaf  after  leaf,  day  by  day —  " 

if  the  weight  and  fall  of  the  sound  be  properly  given.  Mr.  Rossetti 
would  slip  in  the  word  "  and  ;"  were  it  there,  I  should  rather  wish 
to  excise  it. 

In  the  twenty-second  stanza  of  the  "  Adonais  "  I  am  almost  certain 
that  in  Shelley's  own  Pisan  or  Livornese  edition  the  reading  of  the 
fourth  line  nms  as  it  should,  thus — 

**  A  wound  more  fierce  than  his  with  tears  and  sighs." 

I  do  not  understand  wherein  can  bo  the  objection  to  the  "  magic 
mantles  "  of  the  thirteenth  stanza.     It  is  the  best  word,  the  word 
most  wanted  to  convey,  by  one  such  light  and  great  touch  as  only  a 
great  workman  can  give,  the  real  office  and  rank  of  the  divine 
"shepherds,"   to   distinguish  Apollo   from   the   run  of  Admetus's 
herdsmen.     The  reading  "  tragic  "  would  be  by  comparison  insignifi- 
cant, even  were  there  any  ground  of  proof  or  likelihood  to  sustain  it 
In  the  fourth  stanza  of  this  poem  Shelley  calls  Milton  "the  thiri 
among  the  sons  of  light."     It  has  been  asked  who  were  the  two 
first :  it  has  been  objected  that  there  were  at  least  three — Homer, 
Dante,  Shakespeare.     I  have  no  doubt  that  Shelley  had  in  view  the 
first  and  the  last  names  only.     To  him  Dante  could  scarcely  have 
seemed  a  type  of  spiritual  illumination,  a  son  of  light  elect  above 
other  poets ;  of  this  we  might  be  sure  without  the  evidence  we  have. 
No  man,  not  even  Landor,  has  laid  upon  the  shrine  of  Dante  a 
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uils-ofifering  of  more  delicate  and  passionate  praise,  has  set  a 
eper  brand  of  abhorrence  upon  the  religion  which  stained  his 
tnius.  Compare  the  twenty-second  of  Shelley's  collected  letters 
Ltli  the  "Pentameron  "  of  Landor — who  has  surely  said  enough,  and 
id  it  with  all  the  matchless  force  and  charm  of  his  most  pure  and 
jrfect  eloquence,  in  honour  of  Dante,  to  weigh  against  the  bitter- 
388  of  his  blame.  Had  I  the  right  or  the  strength  to  defend  the 
line  of  one  great  man  from  the  charge  of  another,  to  vindicate 
itt  all  reverence  the  fame  of  Landor  even  against  the  verdict  of 
'azzini,  I  would  appeal  to  all  fellow-students  whether  Landor  haa 
deed  spoken  as  one  "  infirm  in  mind,"  or  tainted  with  injustice — as 
le  slow  of  speech  or  dull  of  sense  to  appreciate  the  divine  qualities 
'  the  founder  of  all  modern  poetry.  He  has  exalted  his  name  above 
ell  nigh  every  name  on  record,  in  the  very  work  which  taxes  him 
itli  the  infection  of  a  ferocity  caught  from  contact  with  the  plague- 
res  of  religion.  It  is  now  hoped  and  suggested  that  a  spirit  and 
sense  wholly  imlike  their  outer  habit  may  underlie  the  written 
ords  of  Dante  and  of  Milton.^  That  may  be ;  but  the  outer  habit 
mains,  the  most  hateful  creed  in  all  history  ;  uglier  than  the  faith 
Idoloch  or  of  Kali,  by  the  hideous  mansuetude,  the  devilish 
ving-kindness  of  its  elections  and  damnations.  Herein  perhaps 
dy  do  these  two  great  poets  fall  below  the  greater,  below  Homer 
id  ^schylus,  Sophocles  and  Shakespeare ;  the  very  skirts  of  whose 
nought,  the  very  hems  of  whose  garments,  are  clean  from  the 
>lliition  of  this  pestilence.  Their  words  as  well  as  their  meanings, 
teix  sound  not  less  than  their  sense,  we  can  accept  as  wise  and 
^eet,  fruits  and  fresh  to  all  time ;  but  the  others  have  assumed 
le  accent  with  the  raiment  of  Dominic  and  Calvin — mighty  men 
*o,  it  may  be,  after  their  kind,  but  surely  rather  sons  of  fire  than 
'Q«  of  light.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  plausibly  if  not  reason- 
>ly  alleged  that  Shelley  and  Landor  were  both  in  some  measure 
^sq^ualified  by  their  exquisite  Hellenism  of  spirit  to  relish  duly  the 
^ne  and  savour  of  Dante's  imagination. 

There  are  at  least  two  passages  in  the  "  Ode  to  Liberty  "  where 
^^€r  the  meaning  or  the  reading  is  dubious  and  debateable.  In 
^©  thirteenth  stanza,  having  described,  under  the  splendid  symbol 
f  a  summons  sent  from  Vesuvius  to  Etna  across  the  volcanic  islets 
f  Stromboli  (the  "-^olian  isles"  of  old),  how  Spain  calls  England,  by 
^mple  of  revolution,  to  rivalry  of  resurrection  (in  1820,  be  it 

(^)  Of  tho  poet  of  the  English  commonwealth  Shelley  has  elsewhere  said,  *♦  The  sacred 
utoxx  yKtMf  let  it  ever  be  remembered,  a  republican,  and  a  bold  inquirer  into  morals  and 
^^^  ;*'  a  passage  which  may  serve  as  comment  on  this  of  the  "  Adonais."  On  the 
7^  iuind,  Shelley  in  the  "  Defence  of  Poetry  "  does  certainly  place  Dante,  "  the  second 
*^  poet,"  between  Homer  and  Milton ;  and  so  far  he  would  seem  to  be  referred  to  hero 
**  *^B  second  "  among  the  sons  of  light."  But  where  then  is  Shakespeare,  who  surely 
^  tKo  most  «*  light "  in  him  of  aU  ? 
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observed),  the  poet  bids  the  two  nations,  "  twins  of  a  single  destiny,'' 

appeal  to  the  years  to  come.     So  far  all  is  plain  sailing.     Then  we 

run  upon  what  seems  a  sudden  shoal  or  hidden  reef.     What  does 

this  mean  ? 

*'  Impress  us  from  a  seal, 
"  All  yo  have  thought  and  done  !    Time  cannot  dare  conceal." 

The  construction  is  at  once  loose  and  intricate ;  the  sentence  indeed 
limps  on  both  feet ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  here  is  not  rather  oye^ 
sight  than  corruption.  The  sense  at  starting  is  clearly — "  Impress 
us  with  all  ye  have  thought  or  done,  which  time  cannot  dare  conceal;" 
or,  "Let  all  ye  have  thought  and  done  impress  us/'  and  sofortL 
The  construction  runs  wild  and  falls  to  pieces ;  we  found  and  we 
must  leave  it  patchwork ;  for  no  violence  of  alteration,  were  such 
permissible,  could  force  it  into  coherence.  When  Shelley's  grammar 
slips  or  trips,  as  it  seems  to  do  at  times,  the  fault  is  a  fault  of  hasty 
laxity,  not  of  ignorance,  of  error,  of  defective  sense  or  taste  sucli  as 
Byron's ;  venial  at  worst,  not  mortal. 

We  start  our  next  question  in  the  fifteenth  stanza.  Whose  or 
what  is  "  the  impious  name  "  so  long  and  so  closely  veiled  under  the 
discreet  and  suggestive  decency  of  asterisks?  It  was  at  once 
assumed  and  alleged  to  be  the  name  of  which  Shelley  had  already 
said,  through  the  lips  of  Prometheus,  that  **  it  had  become  a  curse:" 
the  name  of  Christ.  I  for  one  have  never  doubted  that  the  reviewer 
of  the  moment  had  read  aright.  No  other  word  indeed  will  git® 
adequate  sense,  fit  in  fairly  with  the  context.  It  is  a  creed,  • 
form  of  faith,  upon  which  the  writer  here  sets  his  foot.  What 
otherwise  shall  we  take  to  be  "  the  snaky  knot  of  this  foul  gordiafl 
word" — a  word  which,  "weak  itself  as  stubble,"  serves  yet  the 
turn  of  tyrants  to  bind  together  the  rods  and  axes  of  their  nde?  I* 
this  does  not  mean  a  faith  of  some  kind,  and  a  living  faith  to  this 
day,  then  words  have  no  meaning,  and  the  whole  divine  fabric  w 
that  intense  and  majestic  stanza  crimibles  into  sparkling  duA 
dissolves  into  sonorous  jargon.  Any  such  vaguer  substitute  «• 
"priest"  or  "king"  weakens  not  one  verse  only,  but  makes  the 
rest  feeble  and  pointless,  even  if  it  can  be  said  to  leave  them  anf 
meaning  at  all ;  and  why  any  such  word  should  be  struck  out  upon 
revision  of  the  text  by  any  fool  or  coward  who  might  so  dare,  non® 
surely  can  guess ;  for  such  words  recur  at  every  turn  as  terms  of 
reproach.  Then  comes  the  question,  whether  Shelley  in  1820  wouli 
have  used  so  bitter  and  violent  a  phrase  to  express  his  horror  and  hatred 
of  the  evil  he  held  to  be  wrought  in  the  world  by  the  working  of  th^ 
Christian  religion.  It  may  help  us  to  decide  if  we  take  into  acooofit 
with  how  terrible  and  memorable  a  name  he  had  already  branded 
it  in  the  eighth  stanza  of  this  very  poem.  That  he  did  to  the  last 
regard  it  as,  by  all  historical  evidence,  the  invariable  aocomplioe  d 
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raimy — as  at  once  the  constant  shield  and  the  ready  spear  of  force 
.d  of  fraud — ^his  latest  letters  show  as  clearly  as  that  he  did  no 
justice  to  ''the  sublime  human  character"  of  its  founder.  The 
ord  "  Christ,"  if  received  as  the  true  reading,  would  stand  merely 
I  equivalent  to  the  word  "Christianity;"  the  blow  aimed  at  the 
•eed  would  imply  nothing  of  insult  or  outrage  to  the  person.  Next 
ear  indeed  Shelley  wrote  that  famous  chorus  in  the  "Hellas" 
hich  hails  the  rising  of  the  "  folding  star  of  Bethlehem,"  as  with 
Qgelic  salutation,  in  sweeter  and  more  splendid  words  than  ever 
ill  from  any  Christian  lyrist.  But  when  that  chorus  was  written, 
helley  had  not  changed  or  softened  his  views  of  history  and  theology, 
[is  defence  of  Grecian  cross  against  Turkish  crescent  did  not  imply 
lat  lie  took  for  a  symbol  of  liberty  the  ensign  of  the  Christian  faith, 
xe  banner  of  Constantino  and  of  Torquemada,  under  which  had 
»aght  and  conquered  such  recruits,  and  with  such  arms,  as  the 
paramour "  ^  of  Dante's  Church,  who  begot  on  the  body  of  that 
ride  no  less  hopeful  and  helpful  an  offspring  than  the  Holy  Inquisi- 
ou.  Such  workings  of  the  creed,  such  developments  of  the  faith, 
'ere  before  Shelley's  eyes  when  he  wrote ;  he  had  also  about  him 
1©  reek  of  as  foul  an  incense  going  up  from  the  priests  of  that  day 
>  their  Ferdinand  or  their  George  as  those  of  ours  have  ever  sent 
p  to  Bonaparte  or  to  Bourbon  of  their  own,  mixing  with  the  smell 
^  battle-smoke  and  bloody  the  more  fetid  fumes  of  prayer  and 
faiso ;  and  wide  as  is  the  gap  between  his  first  and  last  manner, 
reat  as  is  the  leap  from  "Queen  Mab"  to  "Hellas,"  the  passage 
[  four  years  had  not  transformed  or  worn  out  the  "  philanthropist, 
^mocrat,  and  atheist "  of  1816.  For  thus  he  signed  himself  in  the 
^^ifia  albmn,  not  merely  as  a^cos ;  and  the  cause  or  provocation  is 
^ftr  enough ;  for  on  the  same  leaf  there  appears  just  above  his 
S&ature  an  entry  by  some  one  who  saw  fit  here  to  give  vent  to 
^  outbreak  of  overflowing  foolery,  flagrant  and  fervid  with  the 
rfly  grease  and  rancid  religion  of  a  conventicle ;  some  folly  about 
le  Alps,  God,  glorj",  beneficence,  witness  of  nature  to  this  or  that 
vine  thing  or  person,  and  such-like  matter.  A  little  below  is  the 
^na©  of  Shelley,  with  this  verse  attached : — 

I  copy  the  spelling  with  all  due  regret  and  horror,  but  not  without 
Bjoicing  on  his  account  that  Shelley  was  clear  of  Etou  when  he 
^**JMnitted  this  verse,  and  had  now  for  critic  or  commentator  a 
JiflTord  only  in  place  of  a  Keate.  The  remarks  on  this  entry  added 
^y  Christian  pilgrims  who  came  after  are,  in  the  phrase  of  the 
^hetypal   Pecksniff,    *'  very    soothing."     One   of  these,   I  think, 

(I)  "  L' amoroso  drudo 
Dolla  fedo  cristiana."  PoroittM^  xiL  65, 
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observes,  with  a  pleasant  pungency  of  originality,  that  the  fool  luit3 
said  in  his  heart — we  have  seen  what. 

Most  of  the  emendations  or  solutions  offered  by  Mr.  Rossetti 
corrupt  or  obscure  passages  in  the  **  Revolt  of  Islam  "  seem  to 
probable  and  sound  ;  but  in  this  verse — 

*'  Gestures  and  looks,  attch  as  in  whirlwinds  horr 
Which  might  not  bo  withstood  " — 

I  take  the  verb  to  be   used  in  the  absolute  not  the  active  sen^ 
— "  bore  onward  or   forward  ; "    this   use   of  the   word   here   :i 
a  somewhat  ungraceful  sign  of  haste,  but  makes  clear  a  passa^ 
otherwise  impracticably  dense  and  chaotic.     Before   passing  fro^ 
this  poem,  I  have  to  express  a  hope  that  a  final  edition  of  Shellejr  ' 
works    will   some    day,    rather  sooner    than   later,    restore   to     - 
the    proper   title    and    the    genuine  text.      Every  change  ma3 
in  it  was  forced  upon  the  author  by  pressure  from  without ;  ever* 
change  is  for  the  worse.     Has  no  reader  ever  asked  himself  what  ca* 
be  the  meaning  of  the  second  title  P     What  is  the  revolt  of  Island-. 
Islam  is  not  put  forward  as  the  sole  creed  of  the  tyrants  and  8lav«« 
who  play  their  parts  here  with  such  frank  ferocity;  Persian  ara 
Indian,  Christian  and  Mahometan  mythologies  are  massed  togeth  ^ 
for  attack.     And  certainly  Islam  is  not,  as  the  rules  of  hmguaa 
would   imply,   the   creed   of  the  insurgents.       Could   the    phrik 
"  revolt  of  the  Christians  "  be  taken  to  signify  a  revolt  against  tT 
Christians  ?     There  is  at  least  meaning  in  the  first  title — "  Laon  ar 
Cythna,  or  the  Revolution  of  the  Golden  City."     Readers  may  pre! 
a  text  which  makes  hero  and  heroine  strangers  in  blood,  but  t 
fact  remains  that  Shelley  saw  fit  to  make  them  brother  and  sist 
and  to  defend  their  union  as  essentially  innocent  even  if  socially  cf 
demnable.  The  letters  printed  in  the  "  Shelley  Memorials  "  show  w 
what  staunch  resolution  he  clung  to  this  point,  when  beaten  u* 
by  remonstrance  from  all  sides.     This  most  singular  of  his  sc 
and  ethical  heresies  was  indeed  never  quite  thrown  over.     **  Ina 
he  wrote  in  1819  to  Mrs.  Gisbome,  with  reference  to  Calde? 
tragic  treatment  of  the  story  of  Amnon  and  Tamar,  "  is,  like  i 
other  incorrect  things,  a  very  poetical  circumstance.     It  may  I 
excess  of  lovo  or  hate.     It  may  be  the  defiance  of  everything  fc 
sake  of  another,  which  clothes  itself  in  the  glory  of  the  h 
heroism ;  or  it  may  be  that  cynical  rage  which,  confoundii 
good  and  bad  in  existing  opinions,  breaks  through  them  for  tl 
pose  of  rioting  in  selfishness  and  antipathy ;"  the  one  he  had  ' 
in  "  Laon  and  Cvthna,"  the  other  in  "  The  Cenci."     And 
absurd  abortion  of  a  book  which  would  discredit  any  man's  l 
not  to  speak  of  Shelley's — "  St.  Irvj'ne,  or  the  Rosicruciai 
tmflcdged  and  half-hatched  bird  of  paradise  had  uttered  a  w 
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tljiB  same  tunc.  The  only  thing  our  memory  carries  away  after 
.t;  rubbish  has  been  handled  and  sifted  is  the  proof  given  in  one 
isage  that  Shelley  felt  thus  early  some  attraction  to  this  subject ; 
ich  is  indeed  suggestive  and  fruitful  enough  of  possible  tragic 
3ct.  It  is  noticeable  that  he  has  never  cited  or  •referred  to  the 
.guificent  masterpiece  of  Ford's  genius.  Those  who  ple^ase  may 
plore  or  may  applaud  this  proclivity ;  but  the  student  must  at  any 
;e  accept  and  take  accoimt  of  it,  for  the  influence  permeates  much 
Shelley's  verse  with  a  thin  but  clear  under-current  of  feeling  and 
usion.  The  rarity  of  the  cancelled  edition  of  "Laon  and  Cythna" 
s  been  exaggerated  by  fraudulent  or  ignorant  assertions.  Besides 
r  own  copy,  I  have  known  of  others  enough  at  least  to  refute  the 
tion  that  there  arc  but  three  in  the  world.  I  give  but  one  proof 
long  many  of  the  injury  done  to  the  poem  by  minor  changes  of 
iding.     In  the  thirtieth  stanza  of  the  twelfth  canto  we  now  read, 

**  Therefore  ye  sball  behold 
How  those  who  love,  yet  fear  not,  dare  to  die  ; " 

ierc  the  languid  tautology  of  this  verse  impairs  the  force  of 
tie  passage  ;  the  genuine  reading  is  this  : 

**  Therefore  ye  shall  behold 
IIow  Atheists  and  Bepublicans  can  die." 

Such  throughout  was  the  process  by  which  the  more  outspoken 
jrses  of  a  poem  outspoken  enough  throughout  were  weakened  and 
isfigured.  Remembering  by  what  forcible  extortion  of  assent  a 
sluctant  admission  of  these  changes  was  wrung  from  the  poet,  we 
i^st  hope  now  to  have  back  his  own  fresher  and  clearer  words  in 
ieir  first  fullness  and  freedom. 

The  passage  cited  from  "  Alastor  "  is,  I  believe,  corrupt,  but  I 
'^not  accept  the  critic's  proposed  change  of  pimctuation.  Here  are 
^  Words  disputed  : — 

**  On  every  side  now  rose 
Bocks  which  in  unimaginable  forms 
Lifted  their  black  and  barren  pinnacles 
In  the  light  of  evening,  and  its  precipice 
Obscuring  the  ravine  disclosed  above 
'Mid  toppling  stones,  black  gulfs,  and  yawning  streams,"  &c, 

^*  Hossetti  in  evident  desperation  would  re-arrange  the  last  lines 

**  And — its  precipice 
Obscuring — the  ravine  disclosed  above,"  &c. 

•«•**  (he  adds),  "  the  rocks,  obscuring  the  precipice  (the  precipitous 
^^nt)  of  the  ravine,  disclosed  said  ravine  overhead." 
-'^bis  I  must  say  is  intolerable,  and  impossible.     If  the  words  could 
^rirenched  and  racked  into  such  a  meaning,  we  should  have  here 
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from  one  of  the  mightiest  masters  of  language  the  most  moi 
example  on  record  of  verbal  deformity,  of  distorted  and  con 
inrersion  or  perversion  of  words.     I  suspect  the  word  "its"  to 
wrong,  and  either  a  blind  slip  of  the  pen  or  a  printer's  error.    If  it 
is  not,  and  we  arc  to  assume  that  there  is  any  break  in  the  sentence, 
the  parenthesis  must  surely  extend  thus  far — "  its  precipice  obscur- 
ing the  ravine" — i.e.,  the  rocks  opened  or  "  disclosed  "  where  the 
precipice  above  the  ravine  obscured  it.     But  I  take  "disclosed"  to 
be  the  participle ;  '•  its  precipice  darkened  the  ravine  (which  was) 
disclosed  above."  .  Then   the   sentence   is  left   hanging  loose  and 
ragged,  short  by  a  line  at  least,  and  never  wound  up  to  any  end  at 
all.       Such  a  sentence  we  too  certainly  find  once  at  least  in  th< 
"Prometheus  Unbound"  (II.  4) : — 

**  Who  made  that  sense  Trhich,  when  tho  winds  of  spring 
In  rarest  visitation,  or  tho  voice 
Of  one  beloved  heard  in  youth  alone, 

{A  Hue  ivauting) 
Fills  the  faint  eyes  vdth  falling  tears  ?  "  &c. 

It  is  waste  of  time  to  attempt  any  patching  or  furbishing  of 
passage   by  excision  or   substitution.      Perhaps   the   author  neve^K 
observed  what  a  gap  was  left  in  sense  and  grammar.     As  it  is,  w^^ 
can  only  note  the  omission  or  oversight  and  pass  on  ;  imless  we  shoulcr 
please  or  dare  to  slip  in  by  way  of  complement  some  verse  of  our  owcr 
devising ;  which  happily  no  one  has  done  or  is  like  to  do. 

The  "  Prometheus  Unbound  "  has  this  among  other  and  better  things 
in  common  with  its  -ZEschylean  models,  that  we  want  now  and  thee 
a  scholiast  for  interpreter,  having  at  times  to  read  it  as  we  might  reac 
for  instance  the  **  Suppliants,"  and  lacking  a  critic  to  "  cure  the  hal 
and  nmimed,"  as  Mr.  Browning  says  of  that  glorious  and  hapless  poei 
whose  godlike  grace  and  heroic  beauty  so  many  readers  have  more ' 
less  passed  over  with  half  a  recognition,  for  no  fault  but  its  misfoitai 
I  shall  touch  but  on  one  or  two  points  of  dispute  in  the  text  as 
find  it ;  and  first  on  this  (II.  4)  : — 

*'  Till  marble  grew  divine, 
And  mothers,  gazing,  drank  the  love  men  see 
'  '1  in  their  race,  behold,  and  perish.*' 
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tber  passage  Mr.  Rossetti,  with  the  touch  of  true  and  keen 
haB  given  us  at  least  a  reasonable  reading  in  place  of  one 
plicable.     As  the  text  has  hitherto  stood,  Prometheus  says 
irth-Spirit  (I.  1), 

**  I  only  know  that  thon  art  moving  near 
And  love.    How  cursed  I  him  ?  " 

Iways  assumed  to  mean  merely — **  That  thou  art  moving 
I  dost  love  (me)/'  finding  elsewhere  such  laxities  of  remiss 
r  printing  as  that  of  "love "  for  "  lovcst ;"  ^  nor  am  I  now  sure 
was  not  meant,  for  the  **  scorn  "  of  Earth  and  her  sons  for 
3US,  of  which  he  has  lately  complained,  is  not  even  in  his 
;  he  says  only  that  to  refuse  his  request  looks  as  though 
ned  their  saviour.  But  this  new  reading  shows  keen  criti- 
p  and  a  quick-eyed  ingenuity  ; 

**  And  Jovt — ^how  cursed  I  him  ?  " 

t  may  be  objected  that  the  sentence  preceding  comes  to  an 
nd  feeble  close  with  the  close  of  the  verse.  When  in  the 
the  Furies  are  described  as 

**  Blackening  the  air  of  night  with  countless  wings, 
And  hollow  underneath  like  death," 

!  would  take  the  word  *'  hollow"  as  an  epithet  of  the  wings, 
'ings  countless  and  hollow ;"  wrongly,  as  I  think.  These 
.^Shelley  are  *' phantasms,''  hollow  and  shadowy  emanations 
Jl-miscreative  brain :"  quadam  simulacra  modia pallentia  miris. 
ifficult  passage  at  the  end  of  the  third  act  I  can  only  explain 
such  paraphrase  as  this  :  **  the  thrones,  altars,  and  prisons  of 
were  now  like  those  barbaric  and  monumental  figures 
tr  engraved  on  obelisks,  which  survive  the  decay  of  later 
!S  raised  by  their  conquerors,  tombs  and  prisons  built  by  kings 
asty  more  recent  than  the  race  which  had  reared  ihem ;  these 
mouldering  round  them,  built  since  their  date  in  honour  of 
ion  and  the  pride  of  past  kings  and  priests,  and  are  them- 

lor  has  noted  an  instonco  of  this  error  elsewhere.  Having  set  a  mark  ag^ainst 
50  of  "empowered"  for  "  empoweredat,"  "cast"  for  "castedst,"  he  adds,  "I 
ne  fiault,  where  I  am  as  much  surprised  to  find  it,  in  SheUey : 

*  Thou  lovest,  but  ne'er  knew  love's  sad  satiety.'  " 

rork  on  the  text  of  ^lilton,  he  has  given  us  a  rule  which  all  editors  and  com- 
would  bo  wise  to  lay  to  heart  in  Shelley's  case:  "It  is  safer  and  more 
to  correct  the  punctuation  of  a  groat  poet  than  his  slightest  word." 
ve's  proposal  of  "sea-p^"  for  "sun-g^  city"  ("  Lines  written  among  the 
Elills")  may  look  plausible,  but  the  now  epithet  is  feeble,  inadequate,  inac- 
snico  is  not  a  sea-girt  city ;  it  is  interlaced  and  interwoven  with  sea,  but  not 
erced  through  with  water,  but  not  ringed  about.  Seen  by  noon  from  the 
deights,  clothed  as  with  the  vorj'  and  visible  glory  of  Italy,  it  might  seem  to 
Lty  girdled  with  the  sunlight,  as  some  Nereid  with  the  arms  of  the  son-god. 
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selves  now  merely  looked  on  as  wonders ;"  thus  only,  and  awkwardly, 
can  I  make  anything  of  the  involyed  and  long-drawn  sentence, 
unless  with  Mr.  Rossetti  we  put  a  full  period  after  the  words 
**  mouldering  round,"  and  start  afresh  in  this  fashion ;  "  those 
monuments  imaged  (i,c,,  did  image ;  but  I  take  imaged  to  be  the 
participle)  a  dark  faith,  to  the  satisfaction  and  pride  of  kings  and 
priests  .  .  .  and  are  now  but  an  astonishment."  This  again  seems 
to  me  inadmissible :  I  fear  the  passage  must  be  left  more  or  less  in 
confusion,  the  parenthesis  being  so  long  between  the  two  main 
verbs  which  prop  the  sentence  ("which  look  forth  .  .  .  and  are 
now  "  &c.) ;  but  in  fact  these  large  and  stately  structures  of  massive 
and  majestic  verse  do  seem  too  often  to  need  more  help  of  clamps 
and  girders,  if  the  main  stones  and  joists  of  the  fabric  are  to  ho 
together. 

At  the  close  of  that  transcendant  interlude  of  antiphonal  music  i 
the  fourth  act,  the  Earth  takes  up  and  gives  back  the  last  notes 
the  Moon's  chant  before  resuming  a  graver  and  deeper  strain  : 

(**  When  the  sunsot  sleeps 
Upon  its  snow. 

The  Earth. 

And  the  weak  day  weeps 
That  it  should  bo  so.") 

Mr.  Kossetti  would  add  these  two  last  short  lines  to  the  song  of  ^^     (he 
Moon,  and  make  the  Earth's  part  begin  at  the  words  "  O  gi  ii^     itle 
Moon,  the  voice  of  thy  delight,"  &c. :  to  me  there  has  always  seem^Boed 
to  be  a  sweet  and  subtle  miracle  of  music  in  the  text  as  it  stan^^-ds; 
but  how  much  of  this  effect  may  be  the  mere  impression  of  ha^^^bit 
and  fancy,  the  mere  fruit  of  the  fondness  of  years  for  these 
I  have  always  known  them,  I  cannot  of  course  judge ;  thougl 
course,  too,  I  incline  to  take  the  verdict  of  my  own  delight  in  thi 
It  may  be  worth  notice  that  the   earliest   editions  of  Shelli 
poems  are  sometimes  accurate  in  small  points  where  all  others 
gone  wrong ;  for  example,  the  first  line  of  the  speech  closing 
"  Prometheus  "  runs  rightly  thus  in  the  first  edition  : — 

**  This  is  the  day,  which  down  the  void  abysm," 

while  from  every  later  copy  in  the  collected  works  the  word  *^^^is 
has  dropped  off.     So  in  the  "  Cenci  "  (II.  I)  the  Livomese  editidzzw  of 
1819  reads : — 

**  Then  it  was  I  whose  inarticulate  words 
Fell  from  my  lips,  and  who  with  tottering  steps 
Fled  from  your  presence,"  &c. 

The  later  copies  drop  the  word  and,  thus  breaking  down  the  udmetre. 
But  this  genuine  edition  reads  (IV.  4)  with  the  later  text, — 
"  Guilty :  who  dares  talk  of  guilt  ?    My  lord,"  &c, 
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g  no  authority  for  the  insertion  of  "  to  "  before  "  talk,"  which 

i  rather  weakens  the  force  of  emphasis  in  this  sudden  outbreak 

ssionate  protest.     But  in  the  speech  of  Marzio  (Y.  2)  it  again 

8  us  right : — 

"  Oh,  dart 
The  terrible  resentment  of  those  eyes 
On  the  dead  earth  !  " 

€  "  Works  "  we  find  dread  printed  in  place  of  dead,  which  Mr. 
itti  knew  by  instinct  for  the  right  reading.  Again,  at  the  end 
3  third  act  Shelley's  Italian  edition  runs  thus : — 

**  Oksino. 
When  next  wo  meet — 

GlACOMO. 

May  all  be  dono — and  all 
Forgotten ;  Oh,  that  I  had  neyer  been  I  " 

y  a  better  than  the  current  version — 

**  Orsino. 
When  next  we  meet  may  all  be  dono  I 

GlACOMO. 

And  all 
Forgotten,  &c." 

first  English  edition  alone  reads  (1.  1) — 

**  Respited  me  from  hell !    So  may  the  devil,*'  d:c. 

others,  from  the  Livomese  onward,  have  let  fall  the  word  me, 
6  slight  things,  so  tedious  to  dwell  upon,  all  help  us — and  they 
can  help  us — towards  a  true  text  of  our  greatest  modern  poet, 
le  case  of  iEschylus  or  of  Shakespeare,  such  light  crumbs  and 
busks  would  be  held  precious  as  grains  of  gold.  I  have  but  a 
more  to  glean  and  reserve  or  reject  as  they  seem  worth, 
would  certainly  not  agree  to  alter  without  authority  that  ad- 
ble  verse  in  the  fragment  on  Leonardo's  "  Medusa ;" 

**  Below,  far  lands  are  seen  tremblingly; " 

ntense  effect  of  sound  and  accent  is  too  rare  a  thing  to  lose  or 
ge.  To  shift  the  stress  of  a  verso  and  elongate  an  elided 
.ble  must  prove  either  a  triumph  of  musical  instinct  or  a  dis- 
nt  and  hateful  failure.  Here  the  triumphant  skill  and  subtle 
3  of  Shelley's  ear  for  metre  gives  special  charm  to  the  delicato 
ag  of  his  verse,  which  would  be  lost  were  we  to  read  "  the  far 
s,"  even  did  this  not  make  the  line  otherwise  immetrical.  In 
3  other  cases  cited  by  Mr.  Rossetti  there  may  be  room  and  reason 
cutting  out  or  slipping  in  a  syllable  or  so.  His  corrections 
ext  in  the  imperfect  **  Triumph  of  Life  "  seem  to  me  worthy  of 
grateful  acceptance :  but  the  suggestion  of  "  mouthless "  for 
mthless,"  in  the  fragment  of  a  stanza  rejected  from  the  '*  Adonais," 
mewhat  grotesque.     "  Time's  monthless  torrent,"  if  these  were 
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indeed  Shelley's  deliberate  words,  must  mean  the  eternal  conne  of 
time  without  end  or  beginning,  which  passes  without  taking  aoooimt 
as  we  do  of  years  or  months,  days  or  hours.  The  last  stanza  of  the 
"  Medusa  *'  is  a  mere  sketch,  not  ripe  for  criticism  or  correctioii;  ao 
is  the  fragment  of  a  dirge — **  Rough  wind,  that  moanest  loud." 

In  the  second  line  of  the  ninety-seventh  stanza  of  the  translated 
"  Hjrmn  to  Mercury," 

**  Thus  King  Apollo  loved  the  child  of  May 
In  truth,  and  Jove  covered  them  with  love  and  joy," 

for  "  covered  "  we  ought  evidently  to  read  "  clothed." 

In  the  translation  of  the  "  Cyclops,"  the  semichorus  (v.  495 — 502 
of  the  Greek  text)  is  confused  and  inaccurate  as  we  now  sead  it,  and 
the  change  of  "  those  "  and  '*  there  "  into  **  thou  "  is  in  each  case 
a  clear  gain  as  far  as  the  English  text  is  concerned,  though  it  brings 
us  no  nearer  to  the  Greek ;  which  runs  literally  thus  : — 

*'  Happy  he  who  shouts  his  song 
To  the  grape's  dear  fountain-springs, 
For  a  revel  laid  along. 
Close  in  arms  a  loved  man  grasping, 
And  on  spread  couch-coverings 
Some  soft  woman-blossom  clasping, 
Sleek,  with  love-locks  oiled  all  o*er, 
Who,  he  cries,  will  open  me  her  door  f  " 

Shelley,  working  from  an  imcorrected  text,  has  taken  ia.v66v  (the  old 
reading  for  avOoQ  or  koXXos)  a^  adjective  to  jSwrrpvxpvy  and  has  washed 
off  from  the  woman's  hair  the  sweet  oil  poured  over  the  man's  curls. 
His  version,  were  it  admissible  in  the  eyes  of  more  critical  editors, 
would  add  grace  to  thq  charm  of  a  most  graceful  strophe — that  is, 
up  to  the  last  line,  here  simply  misconstrued;  but  he  has  strayed 
again  somewhat  too  far  in  his  rendering  of  the  semichorus  antiphonal 
to  this ;  when  Ulysses,  hailed  by  the  Cyclops,  follows  him  out  witk 
the  wine-skin,  and  the  Chorus,  secretly  reassured  and  slily  hopeful, 
sings  to  this  ambiguous  effect : — 

**  Fair,  with  fair  looks  prosperous, 
Comes  he  from  the  halls  inside ; 
One  good  friend  is  friends  with  us. 
For  thy  body  fair  the  lamp 
Waits  alight — come,  tender  bride — 
In  the  caverns  dewy-damp : 
And  thine  head  shall  soon  be  bound 
Not  with  single-coloured  garlands  round." 

I  translate  from  Dindorf 's  text ;  that  given  by  Mr.  Paley  might 
run  thus  in  English : — 

'*  There  awaits  thy  flesh  a  lamp 
Of  fierce  fire,  no  tender  bride,  &c." 

The  "lamp"  would  then  be,  of  course,  the  firebrand  prepared  to Uind 
FolyphemuSi  and  the  two  last  lines,  in  the  words  of  the  editor  (voL 
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liL  p.  609),  "  mean  that  in  the  place  of  a  crown  of  myrtle  and  roses  a 
ring  of  gory  hue  shall  encircle  his  brows."  In  either  case  I  suppose 
the  ironic  allusions  to  the  torch  of  marriage  and  the  marriage- 
wreath  of  divers  colours  must  be  the  same. 

There  is  no  gap  in  the  translation  at  v.  675,  and  the  asterisks  in- 
serted after  the  words  "  Nowhere,  0  Cyclops,"  would  be  better  away. 
The  passage  describing  the  cookery  of  Polyphemus  (vv.  390 — 395) 
is  difficult  and  debateable  enough,  but  less  hard  than  the  desperate 
version  of  Shelley,  who  in  his  note  "confesses  that  he  does  not 
understand  this."  The  reading,  ^^four  amphorae,"  just  above,  is  a 
misprint  or  slip  of  the  pen  for  "  ten ; "  the  next  few  words  are 
curiously  tumbled  together  and  misconstrued.  Shelley  has  not  dis- 
idnguished  the  drinking-can  or  cup  (o-ku^os)  wrought  of  ivy-wood,  or 
carved  round  with  ivy-leaves,  from  the  ninety-gallon  bowl  (icpar^p) 
into  which  the  Cyclops  had  just  milked  his  cows.     Kead : — 

**  Then  he  milked  the  cows, 
And,  pouring  in  the  white  milk,  filled  a  bowl 
That  might  have  held  ten  amphorse ;  and  by  it 
He  set  himself  an  ivy-carven  cup- 
Three  cubits  wide  and  four  in  depth  it  seemed — 
[And  set  a  brass  pot  on  the  fire  to  boil]  * 
And  spits  made  out  of  blackthorn  shoots,  with  tips 
Burnt  hard  in  fire,  and  planed  in  the  other  parts 
Smooth  with  a  pruning-hook ;  and  huge  blood-bowls 
^tnsean,  set  for  the  axo's  edge  to  fill.*' 

Or  if  <r0a7Cid  can  mean  the  axes  themselves,  and  yydOov^  be  read 

Tor  yya$oi^ ; 

*'  And  the  under-jaws 
Of  axes,  huge  -^tnoean  slaughtering- tools." 

I  do  not  see  the  meaning  of  those  asterisks  marking  omission  where 
unission  is  none,  between  the  opening  speech  of  Silenus  and  the 
3arode.  Of  this  Shelley  has  only  translated  the  strophe  and  the  latter 
Mtrt  of  the  epode.  Why  the  intervening  verses  were  omitted  it  is 
Impossible  to  say.  In  default  of  the  better  version  he  has  begrudged 
IS  I  offer  this  by  way  of  makeshift,  following  the  exact  order  and 
cadence  of  rhymes  observed  by  Shelley.  After  the  call  to  the  she- 
goat  *  (which  he  translates  "  Get  along ;"  it  should  rather  be  "  Come," 
as  the  shout  is  not  meant  to  scare,  but  to  reclaim)  the  song  continues 
— a  literal  goat-song  for  once  : — 

**  Ease  your  udders  milk-distent, 
Take  the  young  ones  to  the  teat, 
Left  in  yeanlings*  penfolds  pent; 
Now  the  sleepy  midday  bleat 

(1)  This  line  soems  misplaced  here,  and  has  been  marked  as  such  by  later  editors. 

(2)  Shelley  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  sex  of  the  goat  whom  the  satyrs  are  oalHng 
jmik  to  g^ve  suck  to  her  young.  In  his  text  the  words  "  he  of  race  divine/'  and  *^fiiih9r 
yf  the  flocks,"  should  be  altered  to  «she"  and  "mother." 
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Of  your  sucklings  calls  you  homo  ; 
Come  to  fold  Ihon,  will  you  ?  come, 
From  the  full-flowered  pasture-grasses 
Up  in  -Etna's  rock-strewn  passes. 

Here  no  Bacchus,  no  dance  comes 
Here,  nor  Mcenads  thyrse-hearing, 
Nor  glad  clang  of  kettledrums, 
Nor  hy  well  or  running  spring 
Drops  of  pale  bright  wine ;  nor  now 
With  the  njrmphs  on  Nysa's  brow 
An  lacchic  melody 
To  the  golden  Aphrodite 
Do  I  lift,"  &c. 

Read  do  for  mil,  which  stands  in  Shelley's  text  through  mere  n^  ^ 
reading  of  the  passage ;  it  was  doubtless  wrongly  pointed  in  the  ecr^ 
by  which  ho  worked. 

There  is  another  omission  after  verse  165,  more  accountable  th-^ 
this ;  whether  any  part  of  Shelley's  version  was  struck  out  or  not 
the  printing  we  have  not  been  told.  Perhaps  the  passage,  essential  as 
is  to  the  continuity  of  the  scene,  may  be  borne  with  in  this  reduce 
and  softened  form.     After  the  verse — "  I  would  give  All  that  tS 
Cj'clops  feed  upon  their  mountains," — add : 

*'  And  pitch  into  the  brine  off  some  white  cliff, 
Having  got  once  well  drunk  and  cleared  mj'  brows. 
How  mad  is  he  whom  drinking  makes  not  glad !  ^ 
For  drink  means  strength  renewed  for  love-making. 
Aye,  and  forgetfulness  of  ills.    What  then. 
Shall  I  not  buy  me'  such  a  drink,  and  bid 
Eool  Cyclops  with  his  one  mid  eye  go  hang  F" 

In  this  laudable  frame  of  mind  the  Falstaff  of  Olympus  make^ 
on  his  sheep-stealing  errand;  and  the  Chorus,  which  hitherto    Ix 
modestly  stood  aside  and  left  the  talking  to  him,  now  first  addressc 
the  new-comer : — 

**  Hear  you,  Ulysses,  we  would  talk  with  you. 

Ulysses. 
Well,  on  then,  as  you  come  like  friends  to  a  fritnd. 


(1)  Ivabelais  gives  an  admirable  version  of  this  line  (Book  iv.  ch.  Co) ;  **  Veritable- 
ment,  il  est  escript  par  vostre  beau  Euripides,  et  le  diet  Silonus,  beuvcur  memorable; 

Furieux  est,  de  bon  sens  ne  jouist, 
Quiconques  boyt  et  ne  8*en  rcsjouist.'* 

(2)  Or  if  wo  retain  the  reading  ot)  Kvvtjtrofiai  instead  of  admitting  this  of  ovc«>''i^f* 

"  Shall  I  not  worship  such  a  drink,"  &c., 

for  we  are  told  to  take  kvvc? v  here  in  the  sense  of  irpooKvi'iTv,  or  I  should  wnatT  » 
idmplv, 

"Shall  I  not  kiss  a  drink  hko  this  J" 
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Chorus. 
Ye  haTO  taken  Troy,  and  laid  your  hands  on  Helen  ? 

Ulysses. 
And  utterly  destroyed  the  race  of  Priam.* 

Chorus. 
Well,  when  ye  had  got  the  girl  then,  did  ye  not 
All  of  you  take  your  sport  with  her  in  turn, 
Seeing  she  delights  in  marrying  many  men  ? 
The  wanton  wretch  !'*  &c. 

this  discussion  of  Helen  by  the  satyrs,  Silenus  returns  with 

ier ;  his  speech  begins  (v.  188)  "  See,  here  are  sheep,"  etc. 

following  the  older  editions,  puts  into  his  mouth  all  this  last 

•f  the  Chorus  to  Ulysses,  with  its  exquisite  satyric  moralizing 

ine  levity.     At  the  entrance  of  the  Cyclops  there  is  some 

ruction : — 

**  Silenus. 
What  ho  !  assistance,  comrades,  haste,  assistance  ! 

Cyclops. 

What  is  this  tumult?" 

ne  given  to  Silenus  belongs  to  the  Cyclops  as  he  bursts  in 
J  stage,  and  might  rather  be  rendered : — 

"  Hold  hard,  lot's  see  here,  lend  a  hand :  what's  this  ? 
What  sloth  ?  what  rioting  ?  " 

'se  220  there  is  another  break ;  Silenus  has  said,  "Anything 
.  only  don't  drink  me  up ;"  and  the  Cyclops,  as  delicate  a 
as  Caliban,  replies : — 

**  By  no  means,  for  you'd  be  the  death  of  me 
Then,  tumbling  in  my  belly,  with  your  tricks." 

se  345,  read,  to  fill  up  the  gap  at  the  end  of  the  Cyclops' 


'*  So  creep  in  quick,  to  stand  about  the  shrine 
0'  the  god  o'  the  cave  and  feast  me  fairly  full.** 

)d  of  the  cave  is  explained  to  be,  as  above, 

"  Myself 
And  this  great  belly,  first  of  deities." 

line  is  missed  at  v.  381 : — 


**  Unhappy  man ! 
How  was  it  with  you,  then,  faring  like  this  ? 


i» 


5xt  break  is  at  v.  439 ;  if  the  verses  here  omitted  be  spurious 
10  need  to  retain  the  asterisks.  Anyhow  they  can  only  be 
18  trimmed  for  translation  and  curtailed  into  decency ;  the 

(1)  These  two  lines  are  in  Shelley's  text. 
N.S.  Q  Q 
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satyrs^  though  perforce  living  virtuously  in  a  state  of  servitude,  retain 
their  natural  amativeness.     Bead : — 

"  And  leave  for  ever 
THe  impious  Cyclops :  for  this  long  tune  now 
Our  poor  dear  flesh  has  lived  a  widower's  Hfe 
Toward  women,  as  we  can't  give  him  the  slip." 

At  V.  585  there  is  a  point  of  interrogation  missed,  and  the  dialogue 
has  not  all  its  original  briskness  and  ease  of  motion.  Here  the 
Cyclops — ^now,  in  Trinculo's  phrase,  "a  howling  monster;  a  drunken 
monster  " — shows  his  aJBTection  for  Silenus,  as  Caliban  in  the  like 
case  shows  his  adoration  of  Stephano.  The  parallel  would  be  closer 
if  Caliban  had  met  Falstaff,  but  the  humour  of  the  two  scenes  is 
much  alike.  It  must  be  remembered  that  ''the  poor  monster 'sin 
drink ;  an  abominable  monster ! "     Eead : — 

**  No,  I'll  no  kissing;  let  the  Graces  tempt  me ; 
I  can  do  well  enough  with  Ganymede  here, 
Gloriously,  by  the  Graces  1  where  are  women 
Worth  such  sweet  youths  as  this  now  ?l 

Silenus. 

Polypheme, 
Am  /  Jove's  Ganymede,  then  ? 

Cyclops. 

Yes,  by  Jove  I 
And  thus  I  snatch  you  off  from  Dardanus. 

Silenus. 
I'm  done  ior,  boys,  I'm  come  to  fearful  grief. 

Chorus. 
What  I  wrangle  and  flout  your  lover  when  he's  dmnk? 

Silenus. 
Alack  !  Fm  like  to  find  it  bitter  drink." 

I  know  that  he  who  ventures  to  touch  the  text  of  Shelley  should 
keep  always  before  his  eyes  the  fate  of  JJ zzsl,  and  the  corse  denovnced 
on  him  who  adds  to  or  takes  from  the  sacred  writings  so  muck  as  a 
word ;  if  I  too  have  laid  a  presumptuous  hand  upon  the  ark,  tampered 
rashly  with  the  inspired  canon  of  scripture,  I  can  only  put  forward 
the  plea  foimd  in  that  former  case  imavailing,  that  I  meant  but  to 
prop  the  shaken  vessel,  to  clear  the  blotted  records,  which  oontii& 
the  divine  treasure :  putting  my  trust  in  judges  of  more  than  Jewiak 
or  godlike  tolerance.  Were  it  for  me  to  pass  sentence,  I  would  say 
of  the  very  rashest  of  possible  commentators  that  his  emn,  though 
they  were  many,  should  be  forgiven,  if  he  loved  much.  "While 
revising  the  version  of  the  "  Cyclops  "  I  have  felt  again,  and  more 
keenly,  the  old  delight  of  wonder  at  its  matchless  grace  of  im* 
approachable  beauty,    its    strength,  ease,   delicate  simplicity  and 

(1)  ''A  most  ridicoloufl  monster !  to  make  a  wonder  of  a  poor  dmnkaxd." 

(Tmpmi,  n.  1) 
But  poor  old  Silenus  is  now  as  sober  or  semi-sober  as  TWncnlo. 
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ciencj ;  the  birthmark  and  native  quality  of  all  Shelley's  transla- 
i.  I  have  retouched  nothing  but  one  or  two  confused  lines ;  for 
can  hope,  even  though  there  be  here  and  there  a  slip  in  the 
ering,  to  supply  anything  as  good  in  place  of  a  cancelled  yerse  of 
What  I  have  ventured  to  retranslate  in  full,  I  never  designed 
ipplant  the  text,  but  merely  to  elucidate.  These  small  and  slow 
urs  of  verbal  criticism  are  the  best  returns  we  can  make,  the  best 
ite  we  can  pay  to  a  great  man's  work ;  and  no  man  need  think 
a  waste  of  his  time,  which  so  often  employed  the  hours  and  the 
is  of  Milton  and  of  Landor.  It  is  easier  to  dilate  at  length  on 
excellence  of  a  man's  genius  than  to  sift  and  test  it  by  proof  of 
ible  and  letter,  that  so  the  next  student  may  at  least  find  a  clear 
certain  text  to  study,  without  the  trouble  of  deciphering  a  faded 
npsest  or  refitting  a  broken  puzzle.  And  we  have  especial 
of  accuracy  and  fullness  of  text  when  the  text  is  Shelley's.  Hia 
c  is  burnt  in  more  deeply  and  more  durably  upon  men's  minds 
that  of  any  among  the  great  poets  of  his  day.  Of  these,  Coleridge 
Keats  set  no  such  mark  on  the  spirit  of  their  readers ;  ^  they  left 
le  and  perfect  examples  of  work  absolutely  faultless,  visibly  im- 
issable,  self-resumed  and  self-content.  Byron  was  first  to  stamp* 
his  signet  the  thought  and  feeling  of  one  kind  of  men ;  then 
dsworth  in  turn  set  his  mark  on  a  different  kind.  But  the  one 
rant  of  depth  and  sense  and  harmony,  the  other  for  want  of 
and  eyesight  and  lifeblood,  and  both  for  want  of  a  truer  force 
X  truer  breadth  of  spirit,  failed  to  impress  upon  all  time  any  such 
ng  sign  of  their  passage  and  their  power,  any  such  inevitable 
ineffiM)eable  mark  to  bear  witness  of  their  work,  as  Dante  or 
>n,  Goethe  or  Shelley,  each  in  his  special  fashion. 
is  no  bad  way  of  testing  an  opinion  held  vaguely  but  sincerely  to 
it  up  and  rub  it,  as  it  were,  against  the  opinion  of  some  one  else, 
is  dearly  worth  agreeing  with  or  disagreeing.  Mr.  Arnold,  with 
le  clear  and  critical  spirit  it  is  always  good  to  oome  in  contact,  as 
pie  or  as  dissenter,  has  twice  spoken  of  Shelley,  each  time,  as  I 
c,  putting  forth  a  brilliant  error,  shot  through  and  spotted  with 
pies  of  truth.  Byron  and  Shelley,  he  says, ''  two  members  of  the 
>eratic  class,"  alone  in  their  day,  strove  "  to  apply  the  modem 
b  '*  to  English  literature.  "  Aristocracies  are,  as  such,  naturally 
zietrable  by  ideas ;  but  their  individual  members  have  a  high 
^ge  and  a  turn  for  breaking  bounds;  and  a  man  of  genius,^ 
is  the  bom  child  of  the  idea,  happening  to  be  bom  in  the 
XJratic    ranks,   chafes    against    the    obstacles    which    prevent 

CSoleridge*B  personal  influence  aa  preacher^  or  professor  of  ghostly  dialectios  and 
*€^t  theosophy  (brighter  indeed  than  the  bedroom  rufihlights  abont  it,  bnt  no  star 
'Was  a  thing  distinct  from  his  doings  as  a  poet.    There  was  no  more  direct  work 
W  liasaMTd  recBe  thaa  by  the  mete  yene  of  Keats* 

qq2 
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I 
liim  from  freely  developing  it."      To  the  truth  of  this  he  might 

Imve  cited  a  third  witness ;  for  of  the  English  poets  then  living, 
three   only   were   children   of  the   social  or  political  idea,  strong 
cMiough  to  breathe  and  work  in  the  air  of  revolution,  to  wrestle 
with  change  and  hold  fast  the  new  liberty,  to  believe  at  all  in  the 
jjodhead  of  people  or  peoples,  in  the  absolute  right  and  want  of  the 
world,  equality  of  justice,  of  work  and  truth  and  life ;  and  these 
three  came  all  out  of  the  same  rank,  were  all  bom  into  one  social  sect, 
men  of  historic  blood  and  name,  having  nothing  to  ask  of  revolu- 
tion, nothing  (as  the  phrase  is  now)  to  gain  by  freedom,  but  leave  to 
love  and  serve  the  light  for  the  light's  sake.     Landor,  who  died  last, 
was  eldest,  and  Shelley,  who  died  first,  was  youngest  of  the  three. 
Each  stood  alike  apart  from  the  rest,  far  unlike  as  each  was  to  the 
other  two ;  not,  like  Coleridge,  blind  to  the  things  of  the  time,  nor, 
like  Keats,  alien  to  all  things  but  art ;  and  leaving  to  Sonthey  or 
Wordsworth  the  official  laurels  and  loyalties  of  courtly  content  and 
satisfied  compliance.     Out  of  their  rank  the  Georges  could  raise  no 
recruits  to  beat  the  drum  of  prose  or  blow  the  bagpipes  of  verse  in  any 
royal  and  constitutional  procession  towards  nuptial  or  funereal  goal- 
So  far  wc  must  go  with  Mr.  Arnold;   but  I  cannot   follow  him 
when  he  adds  that  Byron  and  Shelley  failed  in  their  attempt;  that 
die  best  **  literary  creation  "  of  their  time,  work  "  far  more  solid  and 
<^oinpleto  than  theirs,"  was  due  to  men  in  whom  the  new  spirit  wa? 
(load  or  was  unborn;  that,  therefore,  "their  names  will  be  greater 
than  their  writings."     First,  I  protest  against  the  bracketing  of  th^ 
two  names.     With  all  reserve  of  reverence  for  the  noble  genius  axid 
memory  of  Byron,  I  can  no  more  accept  him  as  a  poet  equal  or  ev^^ 
akin  to  Shelley  on  any  side  but  one,  than  I  could  imagine  Shell*^? 
<'ndowed   with    the   various,   fearless,   keen-eyed,   and    triumpbfi^^ 
energy  which  makes  the  greatest  of  BjTon's  works  so  great.    Wi*^  ^ 
all  his  glory  of  ardour  and  vigour  and  humour,  Byron  was  a  sinj 
who  could  not  sing ;  Shelley  outsang  all  poets  on  record  but  soi 
two  or  three  throughout  all  time ;  his  depths  and  heights  of  inrm- 
i\nd  outer  music  are  as  divine  as  nature's,  and  not  sooner  exhaustil^-^L 
lie  was  alone  the  perfect  singing-god ;  his  thoughts,  words,  de 
nil  sang  together.     This  between  two  singing-men  is  a  distinction 
some  significance ;   and  must  be,  until  the  inarticulate  poets 

« 

(I)  Tho  ono  kindly  attempt  of  Landor  to  fiU  Southey's  place  for  him  when  di 
^'ould  scarcely  have  proved  acceptable  to  his  Mend's  official  employers. 

**  But  since  thou  liest  sick  at  heart 

And  worn  with  years,  some  little  part 

Of  thy  hard  office  let  me  try, 

Tho*  inexpert  was  always  I 
To  iosa  the  litter  of  Wtatphalian  neins 
From  under  human  to  above  divine,** — (Works,  vol.  iL  p.  6Si.) 

*'  Call  you  that  hacking  of  your  Mends"— when  they  happen  to  be  Unnafteif 
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Ir  articulate  outriders  have  put  down  singing-men  altogether 
unrealities,  inexpedient  if  not  afflictive  in  the  commonwealth  of 
Proudhon  and  Mr.  Carlyle.  Till  the  dawn  of  that  "  most  desired 
r,  more  loved  and  lovely  than  all  its  sisters,"  these  imblessed 
erations  will  continue  to  note  the  difference,  and  take  some 
>unt  of  it.  Again,  though  in  some  sense  a  "child  of  the  idea," 
•on  is  but  a  foundling  or  bastard  child ;  Shelley  is  bom  heir,  and 

it  by  birthright ;  to  Byron  it  is  a  charitable  nurse,  to  Shelley  a 
iiral  mother.  All  the  more  praise,  it  may  be  said,  to  Byron  for 
ing  seen  so  much  as  he  did  and  served  so  loyally.     Be  it  so  then ; 

let  not  his  imperfect  and  intermittent  service,  noble  and  help- 
now,  and  now  alloyed  with  baser  temper  or  broken  short  through 
h  or  spite  or  habit,  be  set  beside  the  flawless  work  and  perfect 
rice  of  Shelley.  His  whole  heart  and  mind,  his  whole  soul  and 
»ngth,  Byron  could  not  give  to  the  idea  at  all ;  neither  to  art,  nor 
)dom,  nor  any  faith  whatever.  His  life's  work  therefore  falls  as 
rt  of  the  standard  of  Shelley's  as  of  Goethe's  work.  To  compare 
lin"  with  "Prometheus,"  the  "Prophecy  of  Dante"  with  the  "  Ode 
S'aples,"  is  to  compare  "  Manfred  "  with  "  Faust."  Shelley  was 
n  a  son  and  soldier  of  light,  an  archangel  winged  and  weaponed 

angels'  work.  Byron,  with  a  noble  admixture  of  brighter  and 
•er  blood,  had  in  him  a  cross  of  the  true  Philistine  breed, 
rhere  is  no  other  word  than  this  yet  devised  which  will  carry  the 
ict  weight  of  meaning  wanted.  The  use  of  it  is  however,  it  seems, 
jnsive  to  certain  persons ;  one  writer,  commenting  on  a  former 
per  of  mine  published  in  this  Revww,  has  actually  signed  his  name 
an  article  in  which  he  asserts  that  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  and  I 
ier  him  use  or  abuse  it  as  a  reproachful  sjmonym  for  the  name  of 
iristian.  Anonymous  fiction  of  this  kind  no  man  will  notice  who 
J2)ects  the  truth  or  himself ;  but  some  exposition  of  the  meaning  of 
rds  may  be  permissible  and  serviceable  for  the  correction  of  an 
or  or  the  exposure  of  a  falsehood.  It  is  not  the  correction  of  an 
^r  that  is  for  the  minute  my  task.  This  writer,  whose  article 
^  signed  with  the  name  of  Peter  Bayne,  undertakes  the  defence  of 
sods  in  heaven  above  and  on  earth  beneath  against  Mr.  Arnold 

myself  with  engines  and  artillery  of  a  somewhat  shaky  and 
losive  kind.  For  myself,  it  appears  that  I,  "  who  am  refined " 
^  Bayne)  "  in  my  language,  and  have  quite  the  manners  of  a 
Weman "  (this,  I  fear,  is  the  scathing  expression  of  a  pungent 
y),   have  denounced  the  whole  race  of  "Christians"   at  one 

^Woop  as   "  noisome    Philistines ;"   exceeding   Mr.  Arnold   by 

addition  of  an  epithet.  I  am  not  concerned  to  dispute  the 
^e<3s  of  gentility  with  a  falsifier  of  the  sense  of  words,  to  ques- 
^  the  breeding  or  pass  sentence  on  the  manners  of  a  public 
*-   self-exposed  libeller.     I  would   only  remark   that  when  the 
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reader  is  led  or  driven  off  the  bare  highway  of  truth  it  is  but 
fair  to  afford  him  some  morsel  of  slander  so  spiced  and  sauced  that 
it  may  perhaps  slip  glibly  down  some  one's  gullet  without  sticking, 
some  palatable  and  digestible  condiment  of  calumny,  some  pleasanter 
pasture,  at  least,  than  a  twice-cooked  and  twice-chewed  mess  of  thistles: 
for  it  cannot  be  certain  that  he  will  by  some  divine  inborn  instinct 
prefer  that  diet  to  any  other.  Mr.  Bayne's  calumnies  are  somewhat 
dry,  a  little  flat  and  hard ;  Crabtree,  in  this  revival  of  Sheridan's 
play,  moves  clumsily  in  the  coarse  livery  of  blander  in  uodress, 
witiiout  the  brocade  and  perfume  of  Backbite,  the  genial  grace  of 
Mrs.  Candour,  or  the  sinewy  and  flexible  facility  of  Snake.  His 
crude  fiction  wants  breadth,  delicacy,  sureness  of  touch ;  Tartuflk 
would  scarcely  have  taken  him  on  trial  as  a  fellow-servant  with 
Laurent.  In  one  point  he  is  liker  another  once  famous  figure  in  the 
drama.  The  valet  in  Farquhar's  comedy  knew  when  people  were 
talking  of  him,  "  they  laughed  so  consumedly."  Mr.  Peter  Bayne 
lias  sounded  a  baser  string  of  himiility  than  the  valet.  When  he 
does  but  scent  or  suspect  anywhere  a  contemptuous  allusion,  he  knows 
"  they  must  be  talking,"  not  of  him,  but  of  the  gods  of  his  worship. 
Scrub  knew  his  own  place ;  but  Mr.  Bayne  knows  the  place  of  his  gods; 
and  indeed,  if  we  judge  of  a  deity  by  his  worshippers,  he  may  be 
right  in  thinking  that  what  he  adores  must  be  naturally  liable  to 
men's  contempt.  He  remarks,  with  cruelly  satirical  reference  to  my 
alleged  heresies  and  audacities  in  the  choice  of  guides  and  teachers 
not  chosen  to  his  mind,  that  my  "  years  and  achievements  mile 
it  fitting  "  for  me  "  io  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at "  figures  enthroned 
in  the  pantheon  of  his  moral  mythology.  What  may  be  the  yean 
and  what  the  achievements  of  Mr.  Peter  Bayne  I  know  not;  but  I 
do  know  that  the  years  of  Nestor  and  the  achievements  of  Napoleon 
would  not  suffice  to  extenuate  fatuity  on  the  one  hand  and  fsdae 
witness  on  the  other. 

A  slandered  man  may,  if  he  please,  claim  leave  to  take  (though  he 
may  not  care  to  make)  occasion  in  passing  to  set  a  mark  on  the  calom* 
niator ;  but  he  will  hardly  care  to  take  into  his  hands  the  hangman's 
office  of  applying  the  iron  or  the  lash.  I  have  done,  and  return  witboat 
apology  from  mean  to  higher  matters.  Of  the  relation  between  Shelkj 
and  Byron  I  have  here  no  more  to  say ;  but  before  ending  these 
notes  I  find  yet  another  point  or  so  to  touch  upon.  Perhaps  to 
every  student  of  any  one  among  the  greater  poets  there  seems  to  be 
something  in  his  work  not  yet  recognised  by  other  students,  some 
secret  power  or  beauty  reserved  for  his  research.  I  do  not  think 
that  justice  has  yet  been  done  to  Shelley  as  to  some  among  his  peers, 
in  all  details  and  from  every  side.  Mr.  Arnold,  in  my  view,  mis- 
conceives and  misjudges  him  not  less  when  set  against  Keats  than 
when  bracketed  with  Byron.  Keats  has  indeed  a  divine  magic  rf 
anguage  applied  to  nature  ;  here  he  is  unapproachable ;  this  is  his 
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^  and  lie  may  bid  all  kings  of  song  come  bow  to  it.  But  hoB 
d  is  not  Shelley's  ground ;  they  do  not  run  in  the  same  race  at 
Hie  *'  Ode  to  Autumn/'  among  other  such  poems  of  Keats, 
n  nature  as  no  man  but  Keats  ever  could.  Such  poems  as  the 
Bs  written  among  the  Euganean  Hills  "  cannot  compete  with 
hit  do  they  compete  with  it  P  The  poem  of  Keats,  Mir.  Arnold 
'*  renders  Nature ;"  the  poem  of  Shelley  "  tries  to  render  her  J* 
ihis  that  I  deny.  What  Shelley  tries  to  do  he  does;  and  he 
Bot  try  to  do  the  same  thing  as  Keats.  The  comparison  is  as 
r  and  profitless  as  one  between  the  sonnets  of  Shakespeare  and 
onnets  of  Milton.  Shelley  never  in  his  life  wrote  a  poem  of 
szquisite  contraction  and  completeness,  within  that  round  and 
st  limit.  This  poem  of  the  Euganean  Hills  is  no  pieoe  of 
lal  sculpture  or  painting  after  the  life  of  natural  things.  I  do 
retend  to  assign  it  a  higher  or  a  lower  place ;  I  say  simply  that 
loe  is  not  the  same.  It  is  a  rhapsody  of  tiiought  and  feeling 
■ed  by  contact  with  nature,  but  not  bom  of  the  contact ;  and 
IS  it  is  all  Shelley's  work  is,  even  when  most  vague  and  vast  in 
omental  scope  of  labour  and  of  aim.  A  soul  as  great  as  the 
lays  hold  on  the  things  of  the  world ;  on  all  life  of  plants,  and 
I,  and  men;  on  all  likeness  of  time,  and  death,  and  good 
s  and  evil.  His  aim  is  rather  to  render  the  effect  of  a  thing 
I  thing  itself;  the  soul  and  spirit  of  life  rather  than  the  living 
the  growth  rather  than  the  thing  grown.  And  herein  lie 
imapproachable. 

ler  and  lesser  critics  than  Mr.  Arnold  have  taxed  Shelley  with 
t  of  dramatic  power  upon  the  characters  and  passions  of  men. 
)  writing  these  notes  I  have  come  across  the  way  of  such 
%  who  bids  us  notice  how  superior  in  truth  and  subtlety  is 
bowning's  study  of  Guide  Franoeschini  to  Shelley's  of  Ooimt 
Here  again  a  comparison  is  patched  up  between  two  things 
Y  unamenable  to  the  same  rule.  The  wonderful  figure  so 
dgly  drawn  and  coloured  by  Mr.  Browning  is  a  model  'of 
e  and  punctilious  realism.^  Every  nerve  of  the  mind 
^hed  by  the  patient  scalpel,  every  vein  and  joint  of  the  subtle 
[itricate  spirit  divided  and  laid  bare.  A  close  and  dumb  soul 
Ued  into  speech  by  mere  struggle  and  stress  of  things  labours 
sral  translation  and  accurate  agony  at  the  lips  of  Ghndo.  This 
ific  veracity  which  unbuilds  and  rebuilds  the  whole  structure 
irit,  thought  by  thought  and  touch  by  touch,  till  the  final 
Lour  of  solution  is  achieved,  and  the  consummate  labour  made 


trord  realiBm  has  a  higher  and  a  baser  Benfle ;  there  is  the  grand  spiritml 
of  Balzac  or  Browning,  as  well  as  the  crude  and  facile  realism,  or  yulgaxism 
of  writers  wanting  alike  In  spirit  and  in  form.  It  is  so  often  used  as  a  term  of 
h  on  one  side,  on  the  other  as  a  boastful  watchword,  that  when  taken  as  asimpls 
definition  it  maj  ]iorhap8  be  misconstrued. 
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perfect  from  key-stone  to  coping-stone,  is  so  triumphant  a  thing  tliat 
on  its  own  ground  it  can  be  matched  by  no  poet ;  to  match  it  ve 
must  look  back  to  Balzac.     Shelley  worked  by  other  rules  to  another 
end  :  with  the  sculptor's  touch  rather  than  the  anatomist's.     But  his 
figure  of  Cenci  is  not  the  less  accurate  for  its  breadth  of  handling. 
We  might  as  well  consign  Manon  Lcscaut  to  a  place  below  Emma 
Bovary,  because    Provost  wrought   out  his   immortal    study  with 
broader  lines   and   fewer  colours   than  Flaubert.       A   figure  may 
be    ideal   and   yet    accurate,    realistic    and   yet  untrue,   as  a  fact 
not  thoroughly  fathomed  may  be  in  eflFect  a  falsehood.     There  is 
a  far   stronger  cross  of  the  ideal  in  the  realism    of  ^schylua  or 
Shakespeare   than   runs   through    the  work   of  the   great  modem 
realists.   What  was  the  latent  breadth  or  depth  of  Shelley's  dramatic 
genius  we  cannot  say,  as  he  had  not  time  himself  to  know.    It  is 
incomplete  in  the  **  Cenci ;"  for  example,  in  the  figure  of  Orsino  the 
lines  are  not  cut  sharp  and  deep  enough ;  he  is  drawn  too  easily  and 
lightly ;  the  picture  looks  thin  and  shadowy  beside  the  vivid  image 
we   get  from   the  old   report  of  the  Cenci   trial.     That  sketch  of 
Monsignor  Guerra,  the  tall  delicate  young  priest,  with  long  curls 
and  courtly  graces,  playing  on  crime  as  on  a  lute  with  fine  fingers 
used  to  music-making,  might  have  been  thrown  out  in  keen  relief 
against  the  great  figure  of  Cenci ;  a  Caponsacchi  turned  ignoble 
instead  of  noble,  and  as  well  worth  drawing  had  the  hand  been  there 
to  draw.     As  it  is,  he  plays  but  a  poor  part,  borne  up  only  by  the 
sweet  strength  of  Shelley's  verse.   But  is  Cenci  himself  the  mere  and 
monstrous  embodiment  of  evil  made  flesh,  the  irrational  and  soulless 
mask  of  lust  and  cruelty,  that  critics  have  called  him  P    Is  he  in 
efiect  as  inanimate  and  unreal  as  Quido  is  real  and  alive  P    To  me, 
putting  aside  the  difierence  of  handling  between  the  schools  of  which 
Shakespeare  and  Balzac  are  respectively  the  heads,  the  one  seems  a* 
true  as  the  other.     Cenci,  as  we  see  him,  is  the  full-blown  flower, 
the  accomplished  result  of  a  life  absolute  in  its  luck,  in  power  and 
success  and    energetic   enjoyment.       His  energy   is    insatiable  oi 
emotions,  and  has  few  left  to  make  trial  of;  the  conscience  of  thi* 
sharpens  and  exasperates  the  temper  of  his  will.     Something  with^^ 
him,  bom  as  much  of  the  spirit  as  the  flesh,  is  ravenous  and  reatle^ 
as  fire.  To  feel  his  power  by  dint  of  hard  use  is  a  need  of  his  nature  > 
"his  soul,  which  is  a  scourge,"  must  needs  smite  to  know  itself  ali"^^ 
and  taste  its  strength :  too  strong  for  satiety  or  collapse,  while  li*^ 
endures  his  nature   must  bite  and   bum  as  surely  as  steel  m*^" 
or  flame.      What  he  is,  good  fortune  has  made  him — "Strengtb^ 
health,  and   pride,  and   lust,  and  length  of  days."     What  Guido 
Franceschini  is,  he  has  been  made  by  ill  fortune.     Fed  with  go^^ 
things  from  his  birth,  the  evil  nature  in  him  might  have  swollen* 
into  the  likeness  of  Cenci's ;  as  Cenci,  crossed  and  cramped  at  erex^ 
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f  life,  with  starved  energies  and  shrivelled  lusts,  might  have 
t  into  the  shape  of  Guide,  a  pained  and  thwarted  spirit  of 
ifering  evil.  The  one,  though  drawn  with  less  detail  of  growth 
«ed  to  fruit,  is  surely  not  less  conceivable  than  the  other ;  but 
8  is  the  stronger  spirit,  the  more  solid  and  rounded  nature :  he 
>t  one  to  struggle  or  fail.  Shelley  has  made  his  ruling  appetite 
ist  of  strength,  of  self-conscious  and  spiritual  power :  he  has 
ided  the  fleshly  lust  of  pain  and  subtle  animal  relish  of  the 
nt  infliction,  which  was  doubtless  interfused  with  Cenci's 
'TIS  cruelty.  But  the  august  and  horrible  figure  is  painted  as 
kUy  as  nobly ;  his  rage  and  his  religion,  the  loathing  that 
ies  his  lust,  and  the  lust  that  inflames  his  loathing;  his  hungr}'' 
•ence  of  his  daughter's  beauty  of  body  and  soul — ("  Beast 
hou  art ! ") — his  faith  in  God  and  fury  against  good,  his 
id  exaltation  of  spirit  into  a  passionate  and  winged  rapture 
2nt  hatred  or  of  fiery  joy,  consummate  in  that  last  outbreak 
lU  the  fumes  and  flames  of  hell  at  once,  are  no  more  alien  from 
J  or  each  other  than  Guide's  subtle  crossings  and  windings  of 
irough  backstairs  and  byways  of  brute  craft  and  baser  pride,  of 
I  anger  and  greed  and  pain.  This  is  evidence  enough  that  if 
y  had  lived  the  "  Cenci "  would  not  now  be  the  one  great  play 
n  in  the  great  manner  of  Shakespeare's  men  that  our  literature 
en  since  the  time  of  these.  The  proof  of  power  is  here  as  sure 
I  clear  as  in  Shelley's  lyric  work ;  he  has  shown  himself,  what 
amatist  must  needs  be,  as  able  to  face  the  light  of  hell  as  of 
1,  to  handle  the  fires  of  evil  as  to  brighten  the  beauties  of 
'.  This  latter  work  indeed  he  preferred,  and  wrought  at  it 
U  the  grace  and  force  of  thought  and  word  which  give  to  all 
rfcs  the  light  of  a  divine  life ;  but  his  tragic  truth  and  excel- 
ire  as  certain  and  absolute  as  the  sweetness  and  the  glory  of 
Qgs.  The  mark  of  his  hand,  the  trick  of  his  voice,  we  can 
'  recognise  in  their  clear  character  and  individual  charm  ;  but 
Hge  is  various  from  the  starry  and  heavenly  heights  to  the 
and  flowering  fields  of  the  world  wherein  he  is  "god  and  lord  : 
lere  such  a  flower  to  gather  as  the  spinners'  song  of  Beatrice, 
ire  such  a  heaven  to  ascend  as  the  Prologue  to  Hellas,  which 
ilous  love  of  Mr.  Garnett  for  Shelley  has  opened  for  us  to  enter 
>9sess  for  ever ;  where  the  pleadings  of  Christ  and  Satan 
•te  as  the  rising  and  setting  of  stars  in  the  abyss  of  luminous 
and  sonorous  light.  We  have  now  but  to  await  the  final  gift 
►erfect  and  critical  edition  of  the  whole  works,  the  supreme 
of  love  and  worship  yet  owing  to  the  master  singer  of  our 
1  race  and  age ;  to  the  poet  beloved  above  all  other  poets, 
beyond  all  other  poets — in  one  word,  and  the  only  proper  word 
He.  A.  C.  Swinburne. 


THE  PACIFIC  RAILROADS. 

The  present  is  an  unusually  opportune  moment  for  reviewing  tke 
Pacific  Railroad  schemes  of  our  transatlantic  cousins.  The  fore— 
most  of  these  great  projects  is  fast  approaching  completion,  the 
lessons  which  the  first  winter's  operations  have  taught  have  just^ 
been  made  known  to  us,  and  the  question  of  subsidising  other  enter- 
prises of  a  similar  kind  has  been  of  late  one  of  the  chief  subjects  of 
discussion  both  at  TVashington  and  throughout  the  States. 

If  we  were  to  start  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  project 
and  trace  its  gradual  development,  we  should  glance  in  succession 
over  all  the  great  events  which  have  crowded  so  thickly  upon  each 
other  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  North  American  history;  all 
influenced  it  in  one  way  or  another,  some  retarding  and  others 
hastening  it  towards  maturity.  At  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war  in 
1848  the  people  of  the  United  States  found  themselves  possessed  of 
the  whole  country  lying  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  California,  New  Mexico  (now  New  Mexico  and  Arizona), 
and  Texas  were  then  united  under  the  one  flag,  and  not  long  after 
this  event  the  Pacific  Railroad  question  became  a  pet  subject  for 
speculation  amongst  the  most  advanced  promoters  of  railway  enter- 
prises. 

One  year  only  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Mexican  war,  came  the 
cry  of  gold,  which  sent  thousands  of  miners  from  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  by  every  route  to  California  and  the  Pacific  coast.    "Whilst 
the   greater  number  went    by  sea,   around  the  Gape  and   across 
Panama,  thousands  boldly  set  out  from  the  eastern  States  by  U^^ 
into  the  unknown  regions  of  the  far  West,  and  crossed  the  contineii^ 
by  different  routes  on  different  parallels  of  latitude.      Under  tli® 
stimulus  of  this  fresh  necessity  for  a  trans-continental  highwajT' 
the  Pacific  Railroad   enterprise  could   no   longer   be  kept  out  oi 
Congress,   and   early  in  the  decade  of  1850  received  the  cordu^ 
support  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature.     By  an  Act  passed 
in  March   1853,  the  War  Department  was  entrusted  with  the  ta^ 
of  making  such  explorations  and  surveys  as  it  might  deem  advisable 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  most  practicable  and  economioal  route  for  ^ 
railroad  from  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  tb^ 
necessary  appropriations  were  duly  granted.     The  Secretary  of  W^ 
at  that  time  was  none  other  than  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  and  the  result 
of  the  explorations  made  under  his  direction  between  1854  and  18$^ 
are  comprised  in  the  eleven  bulky  volumes  of  Pacific  Railroad  EcfHtt*^ 
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0  well  known  to  botanists,  naturalists,  and  geologists,  as 
praphers  and  engineers. 

is  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  lies  to  the  west 
issippi,  and  crouched  along  the  centre  of  this  vast  tract, 
t  as  was  supposed,  the  westward  wave  of  population, 
Rocky  Mountains — that  great  grisly  bear  over  whoee 
thought  impossible  to  step.  But  these  Pacific  surveys 
light  upon  the  anatomy  of  the  grisly  bear.  They  proved 
ek  was  very  broad,  that  the  slope  up  his  sides  was  very 
kt  his  spine  did  not  extrude  unpleasantly  in  the  centre, 
L  the  contrary,  rather  sunk  between  the  two  rows  of 
nountains  on  either  side.  They  found  depressions  along 
uch  as  the  north,  middle,  south,  and  St.  Louis  parks, 
lach  side  by  the  rows  of  muscles  which  made  the  animal 
»le.  They  showed,  moreover,  that  although  he  had  a 
s  back  (the  centre  of  Colorado),  from  which  his  muscular 
i  down  on  all  sides,  yet  that  this  was  flat  also,  and  could 
ted,  if  necessarj',  even  by  a  railroad;  that  his  body 
b  the  thirty-fifth  parallel,  only  leaving  an  insignificant 
vay  south  of  that  line ;  and  also  that  his  broad  shoidders 
[e  Plains),  although  7,000  feet  in  height,  were  so  smooth 

1  off  that  they  almost  invited  the  path-finder  to  choose 
•r  crossing  in  preference  to  any  other. 

f  routes  examined  and  reported  upon  were  the  follow- 

een  the  forty^sixth  and  forty-eighth  parallels,  to  unito 
'ior   and  the   head   of  navigation    on    the    Mississippi 
Sound  and  the  Columbia  river.      This  has  developed 
rth  Pacific  Kailroad  route. 

veen  the  forty-first  and  forty-second  parallels,  to  unite 
i  river  at  Council  Bluffs  (Omaha)  with  the  harbour  of 
CO.  This  has  developed  into  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad. 
veen  the  thirty-eighth  and  thirty-ninth  parallels  from 
JLunsas  City)  at  the  great  bend  of  the  Missouri,  due  west 
[K>ntinent.  This  was  an  attempt  to  run  an  "air-line" 
)r  the  hump  on  the  bear's  back  through  the  centre  of 
id  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  San  Francisco.  The  muscles 
tern  side  were  found  to  jn^sent  no  insurmountable 
id  one  of  the  depressions  (the  St.  Louis  Park)  along  the 
isily  crossed  ;  but  the  muscles  on  the  other  side,  and  the 
gorges  between  the  ribs,  made  this  route  quite  imprac- 

*  the  thirty-fifth  parallel,  from  Fort  Smith  on  the  Arkan- 

the  harbour  of  San  Pedro  (Los  Angelos)  on  the  Pacific 

8  route,  with  the  important  modification  of  changing 
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the  starting-point  to  Kansas  City  on  the  Missouri,  and  the  Pacific 
terminus  to  San  Francisco,  is  the  one  proposed  by  the  Kansas  Pacific, 
and  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  St.  Louis  that  the  Omaha  line 
does  to  Chicago. 

5th.  Near  the  thirty-second  parallel,  uniting  Preston  on  the  Red 
River,  in  eastern  Texas,  with  the  Pacific  at  San  Diego,  San  Pedro, 
or  San  Francisco. 

When  all  these  surveys  had  been  completed  and  Mr.  Davis  had 
carefully  weighed  and  examined  the  results,  this  last  route  was  the 
(Hie  to  which  he  gave  the  preference,  strongly  urging  its  adoption 
by  Congress.  It  was  said  with  perfect  truth  that  if  the  Atlantic 
iind  Pacific  oceans  were  to  rise  to  the  height  of  4,000  feet,  they  would 
meet  about  the  thirty-second  parallel  of  latitude  over  the  vast 
plateau  south  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Madre  plateau,  while 
the  greater  part  of  the  continent  to  the  northward,  as  well  as  the 
lofty  plateaux  of  Mexico  to  the  south,  would  form  two  huge  islands 
separated  by  this  strait.  Although  the  surveys  across  other  sections 
of  the  continent  had  almost  swept  away  the  conventional  idea  of  the 
^Vlpine  grandeur  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  yet  they  were  too  rapidly 
conducted,  and  the  task  was  too  great  to  remove  minor  obstacles, 
which  swelled  the  estimates  of  the  cost  of  a  trans-continental  railway 
to  sums  which  made  such  an  undertaking  appear  all  but  hopeless. 
The  level  route  by  the  thirty-second  parallel  shone  out  in  striking 
economic  contrast  to  all  the  rest,  and  the  result  was  that  10,000,000 
dollars  were  inunediately  given  to  Mexico  in  payment  for  shift- 
ing her  boundary  line  a  little  further  south  to  make  way  for  the 
railway. 

lietween  1853  and  1860,  the  political  horizon  was  gradually 
assuming  a  lowering  aspect.  The  storm  was  gathering  which 
ultimately  revolutionised  the  Pacific  Railway  question,  as  it  did 
almost  every  other  great  question  throughout  the  States.  "Wniwt 
southern  influence  appeared  to  be,  as  usual,  carrying  everythiD? 
before  it  at  Washington,  and  the  truce  brought  about  by  the 
ilissouri  compromise  was  being  respected  in  the  east,  the  ^^^ 
(luestionsof  slavery.  State  rights,  and  the  rest,  were  being  solved  iQ 
the  far  West,  throughout  "  bleeding  "  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Missoun, 
Jind  the  surrounding  territories,  with  a  freedom  and  rough  rapio^v 
natural  to  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants.  The  climatic  influences 
were  adverse  to  slavery,  and  weighed  heavily  on  the  side  of  those 
emigrants  who  poured  in  from  the  Free  States  with  an  ever-increas- 
ing majority,  bringing  with  them  political  emotions  verging  ^" 
iaiiaticism  and  a  fixed  determination  to  uphold  the  laws  of  eqoa* 
justice  to  all  men  at  any  sacrifice.  The  pro-slavery  platform  ^-'^^ 
defeated  in  the  west,  war  followed  as  a  direct  consequence,  ^^^ 
the   almost    matured  project   of   constructing    a    southern  Pacini 
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ulroad  by  the  thirty-second  parallel  fell  through  as  a  matter  of 
arse. 

The  Pacific  Railway  question  soon  took  another  form.  Statesmen 
lisperingly  asked  each  other,  What  if  the  Pacific  States  were  to 
iver  in  their  loyalty  to  the  Union  ?  Their  isolated  position  was 
r  the  first  time  keenly  felt,  and  thus  the  necessity  of  binding 
lifomia  closely  to  the  north  by  iron  ways  laid  across  the  con- 
tent, became  the  highest  card  held  by  those  who  made  it  their 
siness  to  agitate  for  a  Pacific  Kailroad.  Again  the  question  came 
ominently  before  Congress ;  but,  before  watching  out  the  result 

this  political  contest  at  Washington  in  1862,  we  must  glance  for 
noment  at  the  hands  of  the  players. 

California  held  some  great  cards.  The  production  of  gold  had 
an  enormous ;  agriculture  had  developed  into  an  interest  rivalling 
it  of  mining ;  cereals  were  raised  in  quantities  far  exceeding  the 
ial  demand  ;  Southern  California  had  added  grape  cidture  to  stock- 
jsing  and  was  striving  to  export  wine,  as  well  as  hides  and  tallow ; 
ule  had  sprung  up  with  Oregon,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and,  most 
portant  of  all,  with  China ;  quicksilver  was  almost  flowing  from 
e  mines  of  Almaden,  and  the  strong  desire  felt  by  the  Califomians 
p  a  Pacific  Railroad  was  brought  to  a  climax  by  the  discovery  that 
practicable  route  across  the  snow-clad  Sierra  did  exist  through 
^nner  Pass,  midway  between  San  Francisco  and  Virginia  City, 
une  of  the  richest  merchants  pledged  their  entire  fortunes  to  the 
heme,  the  State  legislature  liberally  gave  its  sanction  and  aid,  and 
)w  Congress  was  appealed  to  for  a  fitting  subsidy.  Nevada  had 
le  high  trump  card  to  play  in  support  of  California.  The  Com- 
ock  lode  had  been  discovered,  and  the  wealth  of  silver  which  poured 
om  it  had  already  raised  that  Territory  into  the  council  of  the 
bates. 

Chicago  and  the  north-west,  backed  by  New  York  ;  St.  Louis  and 
le  middle  States,  supported  by  Philadelphia,  carried  with  them  to  Con- 
ress  most  powerful  and  antagonistic  influences.  The  railways  of  the 
astern  States,  and  their  prolongations  westward,  may  be  said  to  form 
^o  separate  railway  systems,  the  one  having  Chicago,  in  the  north- 
west, as  its  western  terminus  ;  the  other  St.  Louis,  the  most  central 
oint  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  capitalists  of  both  these  cities, 
tdly  alive  to  the  importance  of  directing  the  Pacific  trade  through 
Ucir  own  centres,  came  forward  eager  for  the  contest  which  would 
»ring  so  much  triumph  and  profit  to  the  winning  side.  The  men  of 
/hicago  urged  they  had  already  projected  three  lines  across  the  state 
f  Iowa  to  meet  at  Council  Blufib  (Omaha),  where  they  were  bridging 
he  muddy  Missouri ;  that  from  this  point  to  the  Rocky  Mountains 
lature  herself  had  graded  a  line  for  them  up  to  the  very  summit  of 
he  continental  watershed;  that  here  only  a  few  hills  had  to  be 
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crossed,  that  another  500  miles  would  take  them  to  the  great  Mormon 
settlement  at  Salt  Lake ;  and  their  Galifomian  friends  would  anve 
them  that  the  Sierra  Nevada  might  be  crossed  at  the  back  of  Yirgmia 
City,  and  San  Francisco  reached,  without  any  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty. 

St.  Louis,  on  the  other  hand,  pleaded  that  she  had  passed  bm 
words  to  deeds ;  that  lines  westward  had  not  only  been  projected  but 
built ;  that  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  commenced  in  1857  with 
aid  from  the  State,  already  ran  straight  as  an  arrow  westward  across 
Missouri  to  Kansas  City ;  and  that,  lastly,  as  Kansas,  not  Nebrasb, 
was  the  "  mediterranean "  State,  and  St.  Louis  more  central  tlian 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  and  not  Council  Bluffs,  should  be  the  starting 
point  for  the  grand  route  westward.     Money  was  spent  like  water  in 
the  contest.     I  remember  seeing  it  stated  in  an  American  joamal 
that  one  company  alone  ''  employed  the  element  of  influence  "  to  the 
extent  of  three  millions  of  dollars.     The  civil  war  was  hotly  raging 
on  all  sides,  and  the  whole  nation  was  in  a  ferment.     Five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling  were  leaving  the  treasury  daily,  to  meet  the 
current  expenses  of  the  Northern  armies.     Even  Washington  iras 
threatened,  but  for  all  that  the  Pacific  Railroad  Bill  was  carried 
triumphantly.     Grants  of  land  and  a  large  subsidy,  increasiDg  ib 
amount  as  the  line  advanced  westward,  were  granted ;  but  no  definite 
conclusion  was  arrived  at  as  to  the  eastern  starting  point  of  the  ronte. 
The  great  precedent  however  was  established — ^that  Government  aid 
to  the  extent  of  about  half  the  total  amount  necessarv  would  b& 
provided  out  of  the  national  treasury  to  assist  a  Pacific  BailrftJ 
enterprise.      Bills  succeeded  each   other  in   rapid  succession,  axs^^ 
party  contests  raged  hotly  every  session,  tmtil  finally  the  foUowixig 
programme  was  definitely  adopted,  and  the  undertaking  was  actoal^T 
commenced. 

The  main  line  was  to  extend  from  Omaha,  on  the  Missouri  riv^^^» 
to  Sacramento,  in  California,  1721  miles.    Saint  Louis  was  to  be  pr^ 
Tided  for  by  a  subsidised  branch  line,  to  connect  with  the  main 
on  or  about  the  hundredth  meridian  of  longitude,  east  of  the  BocK^^ 
Mountains.    Three  companies  were  to  prosecute  these  works,  and     '^ 
stand  on  an  equal  footing  as  regards  land  grants,  loans,  mortgag^^^ 
and  the  rest.   First,  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  constmcti*^? 
the  line  westward  from  Omaha.  Second,  the  Central  Pacific  Eailw^f 
of  California  proceeding  eastward  from  Sacramento.     These  cgm^' 
panics  were  to  make  their  roads  as  quickly  as  possible  from  eitb-^ 
end,  and  to  meet  at  an  intermediate  point,  not  fixed ;  thus  it  was  to 
the  advantage  of  each  to  lay  as  much  track  as  possible,  for  the  amoos^ 
of  Government  subsidy,  as  well  as  the  share  of  influence  in  tie 
management,  depended  upon  the  proportion  of  line  laid*    Third;  ^^ 
Union  Pacific  Bailway  Company,  Eastern  Division,  obtained  the 
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ent  subsidy  for  a  distance  of  400  miles  west  of  Kansas  City. 
I  erident  that  Chicago  had  gained  the  day.  If  the  civil  war 
itervenedy  I  think  it  more  than  probable  that,  although  1869 
)t  have  seen  the  locomotive  plying  between  New  York  and 
ic,  we  should  never  have  seen  the  iron  road  laid  across  the 
lis.  Chicago  would  have  built  the  branch  line,  and  the  main 
idd  have  been  laid  farther  south,  below  the  barrier  of  winter 
b  would  have  passed  round  the  Rocky  Mountains,  not  over 
•OSS  productive  valleys,  instead  of  through  worthless  deserts, 
J  the  rich  central  trough  of  California,  instead  of  climbing 
9  pass  more  than  7,000  feet  above  the  Pacific, 
ief  clauses  of  the  Government  grant  are  these  : — 
$88  confers  upon  the  three  companies  mentioned  the  right  of 
ugh  all  its  territories,  an  absolute  grant  of  12,800  acres  per 
16  public  lands  through  which  the  roads  run ;  i.e.,  alternate 
f  one  by  twenty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  line ;  the  right  to  use 
iron,  timber,  &c.,  thereon;  and  authorises  a  special  issue  of 
Itates  Bonds,  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest,  proportionate  in 

0  the  length  and  difficulty  of  the  lines,  to  be  delivered  to  the 
6  as  the  works  progress,  and  as  short  sections  of  the  road 
twenty-mile  sections)  are  passed  as  being  satisfistctorily  com- 

the  Government  inspectors. 

ne  of  maturity  for  these  bonds  is  placed  at  thirty  years  after 
sue.  They  are  made  subordinate — standing  in  the  position 
id  mortgage — to  the  bonds  issued  by  the  companies,  under 
raig  important  restrictions,  viz. — that  the  railroads  and 
L  lines  be  kept  in  proper  repair ;  that  the  companies  shall 
emment  despatches,  munitions  of  war,  &c.,  the  preference 
|[uired,  and  shall  not  charge  higher  rates  for  their  trans- 
ihan  are  paid  by  private  parties  for  like  services ;  that  all 
,tion  for  services  rendered  to  the  Government  shall  be  applied 
Ytnent  of  said  bonds  and  interest  imtil  the  whole  amoimt  is 
I ;  and  that  at  least  5  per  cent,  additional  of  the  net  earnings 
ilroads  shall  also  be  annually  applied  to  the  liquidation  of 
rnment  bonds  as  soon  as  the  roads  are  completed.  The 
in  Company,  in  consideration  of  the  natural  obstacles  to  be 
ed,  were  allowed  to  retain  during  construction  one-half  of 
ensation  for  services  rendered  to  the  Government, 
iges  equal  in  amoimt  to  the  subsidies  were  authorised  to  be 
)m  time  to  time  as  first  mortgage  bonds,  bearing  the  same 
3  of  maturity,  and  rate  of  interest,  as  those  loaned  by  the 
ent.  A  small  amount  of  capital  stock  was  subscribed  in 
).    Thus  the  two  railway  companies  constructing  tiie  Salt 

1  state  their  construction  resources  as  follows : — 
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TlNibN  Pacific  Railroad. 
CoDstructioD  and  equipmeBt  resources  for  1,100  miles  of  railroad. 

DoIUui. 

United  States  bonds 29,328,000 

First  mortgage  bonds 29,328,000 

Capital 13,243,000 

Total    •     .     .     .     71,899,000 

I  have  purposely  omitted  the  land  grant  of  14,080,000  acres,  as  it  k 
not  immediately  available  for  income. 

Centbal  Pacific  of  California. 
Construction  and  equipment  resources  for  726  miles. 

Dollui. 

Donations  (without  lien) 11,225,000 

Capital  stock 8,000,000 

Net  earnings  to  1867 1,520,235 

Bonds  (State  guaiantee) 3,000,000 

First  mortgage  bonds 25,517,000 

United  States  bonds 25,517,000 

Total    ....     74,779,235 

14,000,000  dollars  of  this  sum  represent  the  liberality  of  the  State 
of  California  and  its  wealthy  citizens,  and  are  an  additional  scarce  of 
revenue  for  which  the  eastern  company  has  no  equivalent. 

These  sums  are  far  more  than  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  work 
according  to  the  American  system,  but  neither  company  will  either 
require  or  call  up  all  this  capital,  for  both  lay  claim  to  building  a  greater 
mileage  of  road  than  the  total  length  requires.  They  will  probably 
meet  this  summer  about  the  meridian  of  Salt  Lake,  thus  giving  ^-'O 
miles  to  the  western  company  and  995  to  the  eastern. 

T/te  country  traversed  hy  the  Oinaha  line, — ^As  disinterested  persoBS 
seldom  go  into  particulars  on  the  subject  of  Pacific  Railroads,  the 
unvarnished  truth  rarely  comes  before  the  public ;  as  therefore  nt^y 
assertions  may  diflfer  from  those  usually  received,  I  wish  it  to  ^e 
known  at  outset  that  I  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  not  repot^ 
and  that  being  an  Englishman  without  any  property  in  AmOTic?^^ 
railways,  my  single  desire  is  to  avoid  exaggeration,  and  adhere  dose^J 
to  facts. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  runs  through  the  Platte  valley  fro^ 
Omaha  to  Julesburg  (377  miles),  and  the  valley  of  Lodge  Pole  Creek*  ^ 
tributary,  to  the  foot  of  the  Black  Hills,  about  160  miles  farther.  ^ 
these  537  miles  only  the  first  150  are  susceptible  of  cultivati(?^ 
But  one-fifth  of  Nebraska  can  be  cultivated  without  irrigation,  a*^^ 
the  remainder  cannot  be  irrigated,  because  the  scanty  streams  whi^-^ 
traverse  it  are  useless  for  that  purpose.  Beyond  the  limits — ^betwe^^ 
long.  98®  and  99^ — where  the  rain-fall  is  insufficient  to  raise  croj^^ 
good  grazing  lands  extend  for  about  100  miles,  when  we  gradually^ 
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a  region  so  parched  and  barren  that  it  can  scarcely  support  a 
•e  coreriDg  of  stunted  grass.  Three  hundred  miles  of  this  arid 
1  have  to  be  crossed  before  the  traveller,  having  imperceptibly 
ied  the  slope  of  the  continent  to  an  elevation  of  6,500  feet,  at 
>ot  of  the  Black  Hills  range,  finds  the  pasturage  improve,  from 
^e  proximity  to  the  mountains.  But  as  the  Black  Hills  are  low 
io  not  cause  sufficient  rain-fall  to  enable  the  farmer  to  settle  on 
eastern  slopes.  For  500  miles  scarcely  a  tree  is  to  be  seen  ;  the 
Platte  presents  to  the  eye  at  most  seasons  of  the  year  a  vast 
Lse  of  sandy  bed,  often  one  mile  wide,  with  a  few  trickling 
IS  meandering  like  silver  threads  aroimd  innumerable  sand- 
and  islands,  some  few  of  which  are  covered  with  cotton- wood 
These  beautiful  clumps  of  foliage  are  soon  left  behind,  and 
\g  remains  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  imdulating  plains  but 
luffs  or  clifis  which  mark  the  edge  between  the  sunken  valley 
le  parched  plateau  beyond. 

the  Black  Hills  some  fine  views  of  timbered  country  are 
ed,  and  the  dividing  ridge  is  crossed  with  ease  at  an  elevation 
52  feet — no  grade  being  higher  than  90  feet  per  mile,  and  this 
)r  a  short  distance.  The  Laramie  plains  are  then  crossed ;  they 
or  the  most  part  a  level  upland  plateau  exceeding  in  elevation 
feet ;  they  are  covered  with  good  pasturage,  particularly  along 
mrses  of  the  streams ;  during  the  short  summer  which  exists 
the  ranch -men  have  found  it  possible  to  raise  garden  vege- 
;  but  even  oats,  although  they  come  up  well  and  form  capital 
',  will  not  ripen.  These  plains  are  bounded  on  the  west  by  a 
undulation  or  range  forming  the  continental  water-parting, 
igineering  difficulties  occur  here,  and  the  Pacific  slope  is 
d  without  a  tunnel  or  any  grades  steeper  than  75  feet  per 
wrhich  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  only  for  a  short  distance :  140 
separate  the  Black  Hills  from  the  simmiit. 
th  of  the  Laramie  plains  lies  the  Sweet- water  mining  district, 
is  now  attracting  thousands  of  gold  diggers.  South  of  it  lie 
Id  fields  of  Colorado,  many  of  which  are  supplied  at  the  present 
s^ith  nearly  all  the  necessaries  of  life  from  Cheyenne — the 
jr  of  these  northern  mining  districts.  The  sterility  of  these 
s  is  not  an  unmitigated  evil  to  the  railroad  which  crosses 
for  the  miners,  whose  wants  are  very  great,  require  all  the 
aries  and  such  of  the  luxuries  of  life  as  they  seek  to  be  carried 
m  by  rail.  A  non-producing  population,  say,  of  a  thou- 
niners,  as  well  on  account  of  their  migratory  habits  as  their 
requirements,  is  a  larger  source  of  revenue  to  a  railroad, 
ix  times  the  population  dependent  upon  agriculture,  even  if  wo 
ard  altogether  the  transportation  of  ores,  an  item  often  of  th'j 
st  importance. 

•  V»  A. 3.  R  R 
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After  crossing  the  continental  water-parting  through  a  pass  at 
Benton  (Bridger's  Pass),— elevation  7,534  feet, — the  railroad 
leaves  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  traverses  the  Bitter  Creek  country, 
crosses  Green  River,  the  main  tributary  of  the  Rio  Colorado  of  the 
West,  and  reaches  the  foot  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains.  This 
country,  200  miles  wide,  is  fairly  represented  by  Mr.  Stansbury, 
who  accurately  surveyed  it,  as  consisting  of  "  Artemisian  barrens, 
with  some  pasturage  on  the  streams."  The  water  is  bitter,  sul- 
phurous, or  strongly  saline ;  the  earth  is  for  the  most  part  bare  and 
ragged,  showing  the  wear  and  tear  of  ages,  as  well  as  the  cracks 
and  fissures  of  the  more  recent  water-courses.  A  more  forsaken  and 
desolate  region  I  never  saw. 

The  Wahsatch  belt  of  mountains  is  CO  miles  across,  and  the 
dividing  ridge,  which  separates  the  waters  of  Green  River,  that 
flows  into  the  Califomian  Gulf,  from  the  tributaries  of  Great  Salt 
Lake,  is  crossed  within  the  first  20  miles  without  any  heavy  grades, 
at  an  elevation  of  7,667  feet.  Nature  has  herself  cut  a  path  through 
the  remaining  40  miles  of  mountain  by  means  of  two  fine  gorges. 
Echo  and  Weber  Canons.  Without  the  intervention  of  these  extra- 
ordinary natural  passes,  the  Wahsatch  Mountains  would  have  formed 
an  insurmoimtable  barrier  to  a  railroad.  The  railroad  thus  reaches 
the  shore  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  30  miles  north  of  the  Mormon  city.  It 
does  not  pass  through  this  town,  but  turns  northward  around  the 
lake,  and  then,  bending  westward,  leaves  the  Salt  Lake  basin  and 
enters  that  of  the  Humboldt ;  the  summit  separating  these  basins 
being  here  but  1,360  feet  above  the  lake.^ 

The  inland  (or  great)  basin  region  of  North  America  extends  from 
the  dividing  ridge  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains  to  the  summit  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  721  miles  by  the  railroad.  It  is  a  vast  desert,  con- 
siderably larger  than  France,  covered  with  short  volcanic  mountain 
ranges;  it  possesses  a  fertile  soil,  but  suffers  from  an  insufficient 
rain- fall ;  none  of  its  scanty  streams  enter  the  sea,  but  each  discharges 
its  waters  into  a  little  lake,  and  remains  shut  up  within  its  own 
independent  basin.  Rich  silver  mines  are  being  discovered  year  Ij 
year  all  over  the  basin  region,  and  the  yield  from  them  already 
equals  in  value  that  of  the  gold  fields  of  California. 

From  the  Truckee  river — elevation  5,866  feet — to  the  summit  d 
the  Sierra,  the  distance  is  14  miles,  and  the  ascent  1,176  feet,makin? 
an  average  grade  of  84  feet  per  mile.  From  the  summit— deration 
7,042  feet — to  Colfax,  on  the  western  side  of  the  range,  the  distance 
is  61  miles,  and  the  descent  4,594  feet,  or  an  average  grade  of  <f^ 
90  feet  per  mile.  In  fact,  the  Central  Pacific  Kailroad,  starting 
from  Sacramento,  only  56  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  reaches  th« 
summit  of  a  mountain  ridge  exceeding  7,000  feet  in  105  mail* 
Ilere  all  the  engineering  difficulties  of  the  line  centre.     MosI  of  tW 

(1)  Elevatioii  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  4,290  feet. 
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7j  grading  averages  95  feet  per  mile  ;  for  three-and-a-half  miles 
r  is  116  feet,  the  maximum  grade  allowed  by  Congress,  resorted 

There  are  thirteen  short  tunnels,  making  altogether  a  length  of 
rly  6,262  feet.  The  longest  is  1,700  feet.  It  is  a  very  hard  strain 
Q  two  powerful  engines  to  drag  ten  passenger  ''cars"  with  lug- 
e  up  so  steep  an  ascent,  and  the^  carriage  of  heavy  freight  is 
Msarily  costly. 

his  bold  undertaking  has  been  carried  out  with  an  amount  of 
pgy  beyond  all  praise ;  the  road  has  been  built,  not  by  a  staflF 
aed  of  scientific  engineers, — they  might  have  shrunk  from  so 
:le8s  a  venture, — ^but  by  a  few  go-ahead  merchants  of  San  Fran- 
0,  who  left  their  counting-houses  to  become  railway  contractors. 

last  summer  10,000  Chinamen  and  about  3,000  teams  were 
iloyed  to  grade  and  lay  the  track  across  the  basin  region.  During 
p^vious  winter  I  saw  them  transporting  long  lines  of  sledges 
ai  with  iron-rails  and  ties  across  the  sunmiit  to  the  valleys  of  the 
ckee  and  the  Humboldt.  When  the  snow  had  sufficiently 
Fed  to  enable  them  to  complete  the  tunnels,  an  average  of  500 
I  of  ties,  rails,  spikes,  bolts,  and  chairs  were  carried  over  the 
ra  in  fifty  cars,  drawn  by  ten  locomotives,  every  day,  and  were 

from  360  to  400  miles  to  the  scene  of  operations.  Here  two 
18,  and  sometimes  more,  are  being  laid  per  day,  and  each  two  miles 
lire  500  tons  of  material  for  their  construction.  The  rails  used 
{h  from  56  lbs.  to  64  lbs.  per  yard. 

or  30  miles  across  the  mountains  the  snows  of  winter  presented 
obstacle  which  at  first  seemed  to  be  insui-mountable,  but  the 
fomians  would  not  give  in.  They  have  covered  the  line  with 
Dg  wooden  sheds  over  the  entire  distance  in  which  snows  are 
ly  to  stop  the  traffic,  and  had  completed  20  miles  of  roofing  on 

Ist  of  January  this  year.  It  is  hard,  after  so  much  has  been 
3,  to  be  obliged  to  pronounce  this  summit  railway  a  mistake, 

there  is  no  question  about  it.  Had  the  Sierra  Nevada  been 
e  thoroughly  examined  before  this  gigantic  enterprise  was  under- 
sn,  Beckworth's  Pass,  30  miles  to  the  north,  and  only  4,560  feet 
leight,  would  most  certainly  have  been  adopted.  So  expensive  is 
>  carry  freight  up  such  steep  grades  for  so  great  a  distance,  that 
ough  the  Central  Pacific  Company  at  present  ignore  the  Beckworth 
te,  they  will  be  obliged  ultimately  to  adopt  it,  if  the  freight  traffic 
dl  equals  their  expectations.  Although  the  engineering  diffi- 
ies  upon  other  points  of  the  Pacific  railroad  are  not  great,  yet 
rapidity  with  which  the  work  has  been  accomplished  is  marvel- 
L  It  was  not  until  January,  1866,  that  the  first  40  miles  of 
road  were  laid  down  from  Omaha ;  in  January,  1867,  306  .miles 
8  completed ;  and  in  January,  1868,  540.  In  the  meantime,  the 
ifomian  Company  were  hard  at  work  timnelling,  and  had  only  94 
!8  open  to  business  on  the  1st  of  January  last  year. 

rr2 
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During  1868,  866  miles  were  added  to  the  railway  by  the  united 
companies,  being  an  average  of  2|  miles  a  day,  Sunday  excluded. 
In  the  history  of  railway  construction  this  rapidity  has  no  precedent, 
and  when  it  is  remembered  that  for  1,600  miles  wood  for  ties  could 
only  be  (obtained  at  three  points  accessible  to  the  road,  and  that  the 
country  is  mostly  an  uninhabited  desert,  the  result  appears  still  more 
marvellous. 

The  following  quotation  explains,  in  the  American  style,  how  the 
track  is  laid  : — 

**  Ono  can  see  all  along  the  lino  of  tho  now-completed  road  the  evidencee  of 
ingenious  self- protection  and  defence  which  our  men  learned  during  tlie  ww. 
Tho  same  curious  huts  and  underground  dwellings,  which  were  a  common 
sight  along  our  army  lines  then,  may  now  be  seen  burrowed  into  the  sides  of 
tho  hills  or  built  up  with  ready  adaptability  in  sheltered  spots.    The  whole 
organisation  of  the  force  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  road  is,  in  feet, 
semi-military.     The  men  who  go  ahead,  locating  the  road,  are  the  adyanced 
guard.     Following  these  is   the   second   line,  cutting   through  the  gOTges, 
grading  the  road  and  building  bridges.    Then  comes  the  main  line  of  the  aimy» 
l)lacing  the  sleepers,  laying  the  track,  spiking  down  the  rails,  perfecting  tie 
alignment,  ballasting  the  rail,  and  dressing  up  and  completing  the  road  for  im- 
mediate use.     This  army  of  workers  has  its  base,  to  continue  the  figure,  &t 
Omaha,  Chicago,  and  still  further  eastward,  from  whose  markets  are  collected 
the  material  for  constructing  tho  road.     Along  the  line  of  the  completed  road 
are  construction  trains  constantly  pushing  forward  *to  tho  front*  with  sup- 
plies.   The  company's  grounds  and  workshops  at  Omaha  are  the  arsenal,  vhew 
these  purchases,  amounting  now  to  miUions  of  dollars  in  value,  are  collected 
and  held  ready  to  bo  sent  forward.    The  advanced  limit  of  the  rail  is  occupied 
by  a  train  of  long  box  cars,  with  hammocks  swung  under  them,  beds  spread 
on  top    of    them,  bunks  built  within  them,   in  which  the  sturdy,  broad- 
shouldered  pioneers  of  tho  great  iron  highway  sleep  at  night,  and  take  their 
meals.     Close  behind  this  train  come  loads  of  ties  and  rails  and  spikes,  ^» 
which  are  being  thundered  oflf  upon  tho  roadside  to  be  ready  for  the  trad^' 
layers.    The  road  is  graded  a  hundred  miles  in  advance.     Tlio  ties  arelai* 
roughly  in  place,  then  adjusted,  gauged,  and  levelled.     Then  the  track  is  laid- 

**  Track-laying  on  the  Union  Pacific  is  a  science,  and  we,  pundits  of  thefer 
East,  stood  upon  that  embankment,  only  about  a  thousand  miles  this  side  of 
sunset,  and  backed  westward  before  that  hurrying  corps  of  sturdy  operatiTe^ 
with  a  mingled  feeling  of  amusement,  curiosity,  and  profound  respect  Oia 
they  came.     A  light  car,  drawn   by  a  single  horse,  gallops  up  to  the  ft^^ 
with  its  load  of  rails.     Two  men  seize  the  end  of  a  rail  and  start  forward,  tbP 
rest  of  the  gang  taking  hold  by  twos,  until  it  is  clear  of  the  car.    They  cofflP 
forward  at  a  run.     At  the  word  of  command  the  rail  is  dropped  in  its  pUc^ 
right  side  up,  with  care,  while  the  same  process  goes  on  at  the  other  side  of  tk> 
car.    Less  than  thirty  seconds  to  a  rail  for  each  gang,  and  so  four  rails  go  dof>^ 
to  the  minute  I     Quick  work,  you  say,  but  the  fellows  on  the  U.  P.  are  tre©^' 
dously  in  earnest.    The  moment  the  car  is  empty  it  is  tipped  over  on  the  side 
of  the  track  to  let  the  next  loaded  car  pass  it,  and  then  it  is  tipped  back  agaiB» 
and  it  is  a  sight  to  see  it  go  flying  back  for  another  load,  propelled  by  a  hoi* 
at  full  gallop  at  the  end  of  sixty  or  eighty  feet  of  rope,  ridden  by  a  young^ 
Jehu,  who  drives  furiously.     Close  behind  the  first  gang  come  the  gauge"* 
spikers,  and  bolters,  and  a  lively  time  they  make  of  it.     It  is  a  grand  Antil— 
Chorus  that  those  sturdy  sledges  are  playing  across  the  plains.    It  is  in  **^J[ 
time,  three  strokes  to  a  spike.    There  are  ten  spikes  to  a  rail,  four  hoadx^^ 
rails  to  a  mile,  eighteen  hundred  miles  to  San  Francisco.  That's  the  sum,  v^ 
is  the  quotient  ?    Twenty-one  million  times  are  those  sledges  to  be  swuflg''^ 
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million  times  aro  thoy  to  come  down  with  their  sharp  punctuation, 
:eat  work  of  modem  America  is  complete !  " 

over  all  other  collateral  subjects,  I  must  mention  tliat 
ice  of  coal,  sufficiently  good  to  be  burned  by  the  locomotive, 
iscovered  in  several  localities  near  the  railroad.     None  has 
L  between  Great  Salt  Lake  and  the  Pacific  coast. 
3ng  been  the  opinion,  however,  of  many  railroad  men  in 

that  this  great  national  highway  should  not  have  been 
i  along  the  forty-first  parallel  at  all,  and  they  have 
iwaited  the  results  of  last  winter's  experience  to  prove  or 
le  truth  of  their  forebodings.  The  Senate  Committee,  in 
•t  just  issued  on  the  Pacific  Bailways,  say  that, — 

1  undetermined  problem  if  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad  between 
Sacramento  can  be  operated,  t.e.  *  worked,*  throughout  the  year, 
lents  to  solve  this  question  there  are,  1st,  the  known  effects  of 
>w  upon  the  railway  lines  of  central  Illinois,  and  the  hilly  districts 
land  and  Pennsylvania ;  2nd,  the  known  depths  to  which  snow  falls 
n  portions  of  the  Eocky  Mountain  region ;  3rd,  the  extraordinary 
e  grades,  and  sharpness  of  the  curves,  in  the  passage  of  the  Sierra 

•mparatively  easy  to  roof  the  line  across  a  snow-belt  of 
irough  the  Sierra  Nevada,  where  timber  is  abundant ;  it 
ble  to  cover  300  miles  of  rail  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
ber  is  either  entirely  absent  or  very  scarce, 
iter  before  last  I  could  not  proceed  eastward  by  the  Platte 
1  from  Cheyenne  City  on  the  plains,  and  was  obliged  to 
tithward  and  strike  the  Kansas  Pacific.  The  latest  accounts 
rica  confirm  the  gravest  doubts.  Let  us  glance  rapidly  at 
her  projects  now  before  Congress  for  constructiog  railways 
continent  which  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  objections 
[nst  the  Union  Pacific  line. 

nsas  Pacific  Railroad, — The  most  advanced  of  these  is  the 
•om  St.  Louis;  or  rather  Kansas  City ;  it  now  goes  under 
lame  of  the  Kansas  Pacific,  and  has  already  completed 
I  400  miles  of  road,  reaching  to  the  borders  of  Colorado, 
o  have  been  the  branch  line,  uniting  St.  Louis  with  the 
cific  Railroad  about  longitude  100^,  and  received  the 
nt  subsidy  for  about  the  distance  now  open  to  traffic; 
st  it  was  mismanaged,  and  did  not  start  into  vigorous 
until  three  years  ago,  when  its  promoters  determined  to 
he  line  straight  to  the  westward,  to  make  it  the  commence- 
n  independent  route  to  the  Pacific,  and  to  send  an  army 
rs  to  solve  the  problem  of  a  southern  route, 
isive  a  surveying  expedition  was  probably  never  organised, 
length  of  routes  accurately  chained,  levelled,  and  surveyed 
nents,  was  no  less  than  4,464  miles,  and  a  considerable 
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distance  more  was  examined,  and  the  various  elevations  barometrically 
obtained.     And  these  explorations  were  conducted  mostly  through  ^ 
country  inhabited  by  hostile  Indians.    Every  party  had  to  be  guarded 
whilst  at  work  by  a  body  of  cavalry,  and  every  surveyor  carried  hi-^ 
fire-arms  by  his  side,  and  his  surveying  instruments  in  his  hand^ 
Nor  were  these  precautions  unnecessary,  for  although  the  surveyor* 
escaped  to  a  man,  they  had  to  fight  more  than  once  for  their  live» 
and  many  of  the  escorts  were  killed  on  the  nray.     The  results  o' 
these  surveys  just  published  are  most  encouraging,  and  prove  con^- 
clusively  that  a  railroad  can  be  made  uniting  St.  Louis  with 
Francisco  along  the  thirty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude,  which  shall  f< 
a  shorter  route  between  New  York  harbour  and  San  Francisco  thaoi 
that  via  Salt  Lake.     Not  a  tunnel  is  required  through  the  entire 
tance,  and  though  the  ascents  and  descents  are  many,  the  grades 
never  of  necessity  steep  ;  obstruction  from  snow  ia  unknown,  and  tht- 
Sierra  Nevada,  instead  of   requiring  thirteen   tunnels  and  grad^ 
varying  from  95  to  11 G  feet  per  mile,  is  crossed  at  an  elevation  o 
4,008  feet,  without  any  ascent  steeper  than  half  the  latter  grades 
Each  lino,  although  they  are  usually  separated  by  a  belt  of  country 
ranging  from  two  to  six-and-a-half  degrees  in  width,  passes  across 
corresponding  river-basins,  ranges,  and  streams, — the  basin  of  tie 
Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  which  does  not  extend  as  far  north  as  the  Salt 
Lake  line,  being  the  only  exception.     Although  space  will  not  allow 
of  my  describing  in  detail  the  2,000  miles  of  country  through  whick 
the  Southern  llailroad  is  destined  to  pass,  a  few  remarks  upon  it 
are  necessary  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

To  commence,  then,  as  before,  at  the  Missouri  river,  we  fin^ 
Eastern  Kansas  to  bo  most  fertile  and  well- watered,  partly  timbered, 
partly  composed  of  undulating  plains,  upon  which  the  cereals  and  all 
other  temperate  produce  thrive  luxuriantly.  Largo  districts  are 
underlaid  with  coal  beds  of  good  quality  and  great  thickness. 
Western  Kansas,  between  the  99th  meridian  and  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  is  like  "Western  Nebraska,  an  arid  expanse  of 
plains,  more  or  less  useful  for  grazing  purposes,  but  unfit  for  J^' 
cultural  settlements.  The  valley  of  the  Arkansas,  unlike  the  Platte^ 
during  its  whole  extent  is  well  suited  for  agricultural  settlement^ 
and  will  probably  be  quickly  occupied  when  the  Kansas  Pacific  Bflil* 
way  enters  ifc  from  the  north-east.  For  fifty  miles  the  railroad  is  to 
follow  a  fertile  valley  (the  Purgatoire)  and  to  run  parallel  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  until  it  can  pass  around  the  southern  extremity,  and 
cross  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte.  All  this  region  ^ 
suflBciently  well  watered  to  afford  magnificent  grazing  for  stoct 
Here  and  there  we  meet  a  few  pioneer  farmers  raising  fine  crept 
either  by  means  of  irrigation  from  the  streams,  or  by  reservoirs  upon  the 
plateaux.  One  farmer  has  2,500  acres  of  land  under  cultivation  by 
the  latter  process  near  Fort  Union,  and  had  made  a  large  fcrton® 
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tk  this  region  also  there  is  abundance  of  fine  coal,  iron  ore,  precious 
iet;al8,  and  other  minerals.  One  district  alone,  the  Teas  district,  in 
Mexico,  has  received  3,000  gold  miners  within  the  last  year. 
Rio  Grande  Valley,  from  its  source  in  the  beautiful  St.  Louis 
to  El  Pass,  more  than  500  miles,  is  most  fertile  withirrigation, 
will  produce  almost  anything.  The  Spaniards  found  this  region 
icskly  peopled  with  a  semi-civilised  race,  still  remaining,  though  in 
nunished  numbers,  who  lived  in  towns,  and  had  covered  the  low 
in  all  directions  with  a  network  of  irrigating  canals  branch- 
out  from  the  Rio  Grande.  Here  the  grape  grows  to  perfection, 
t^  is  made  into  very  good  wine. 

"West  of  the  Rio  Grande,  on  the  thirty-fifth  parallel,  the  physical 
^tures  of  the  country  become  very  complicated,  and  the  three  distinct 
^:»ties  of  surveyors  who  examined  this  section  had  much  difficulty 
*    finding  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  route  across  it.     Volcanic  peaks 

great  altitude,  and  local  ranges  which  cannot  be  classed  under  any 
^^ular  system  of  mountains,  cause  in  this  part  of  the  inland  plateau  a 
^^laiderable  rain-fall,  thus  giving,  as  Jefferson  Davis  pointed  out  in 
S66,  a  much  larger  area  of  cidtivable  lands,  and  a  greater  frequency 
t^d  extent  of  forest  growth  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the- 
•'^lorado,  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  latitude.  The  climate- 
f  these  upland  plateaux  is  superb  ;  it  is  very  invigorating,  neither 
Oo  cold  in  winter  nor  oppressively  hot  in  summer,  and  the  whole 
ountry  is  studded  with  tempting  spots  of  extreme  loveliness. 

All  central  Arizona  abounds  in  undeveloped  mineral  wealth — unde- 
^leloped  because  the  wild  Indians  are  unsubdued,  and  the  region 
bself  is  practically  inaccessible.  The  two  evils  have  but  one  remedy 
— the  railroad.  The  Rio  Colorado  is  often  called  "  The  American 
Jile ;"  this  name,  however,  is  scarcely  aj^licable  to  it,  although 
here  is  a  succession  of  broad  valleys  subject  to  periodical  overflow, 
rliich  reach  from  the  end  of  the  Great  Canon  almost  to  the  end  of  th^. 
I!alifomian  Gulf.  And  a  large  area  of  the  basin  region  is  in  such  olose^ 
proximity  to  the  river,  and  of  so  low  an  elevation,  that  much  of  this 
leeert  can  be  converted  into  a  garden  by  means  of  irrigating  works,, 
limilar  to  those  now  being  formed  upon  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  The 
slimate  here  is  hot  and  sultry,  and  the  productions  would  be  those  of 
tJbie  Southern  States — cotton,  rice,  sugar,  &c.  The  Great  Basin,  or 
ieB^rt  region,  on  this  parallel  is  only  200  mQes  across ;  it  is  700  on. 
the  more  northern  line. 

Having  crossed  the  Sierra  Nevada  by  the  broad  and  almost  level 
pass, — ^Tehachapa, — the  great  central  trough  of  California  is  entered,. 
and  from  this  point  to  San  Francisco  the  railroad  will  pass  througL' 
Biable  and  grazing  lands  for  the  entire  distance,  as  well  as  in  cloae- 
proximity  to  the  mining  districts,  which  lie  on  the  western  slopes  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada.  Millions  of  acres  of  land  will  thus  be  brought 
within  reacK  of  the  settler — land,  be  it  remembered,  upon  wUch 
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the  Califomian  wheat  will  be  raised,  and  which  is  now  covered  with 
the  wild  oats  of  the  Pacific  slopes. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railway. — It  is  quite  impossible  to  weigh 
the  advantages  held  out  by  the  Northern  Pacific  route,  without 
becoming  a  convert  to  the  scheme.  By  making  use  of  the  great 
lake  system  of  the  continent  and  the  rivers  which  flow  east  and 
west  above  the  meridian  of  New  York,  it  would  be  possible  to  paa 
from  that  city  to  Portland  on  the  Pacific,  3,205  miles, — by  steam- 
boat for  2,480  miles,  and  by  rail  for  the  remaining  825.  The  object 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  is  not  only  to  develop  the  coimtiy 
through  which  it  passes,  but  to  unite  three  great  steam-boat  routes 
with  one  another. 

As  I  have  never  traversed  the  route  proposed  for  this  railway,  I 
extract  the  following  quotation  from  the  report  already  referred  to, 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pacific  Railroads,  dated  February  19th, 
1869,  as  I  presume  no  better  authority  could  be  obtained. 

**  There  are,  between  Lake  Superior  and  Puget  Sound  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  river,  500,000  square  miles  of  territory,  upon  the  larger  portion  of 
which  the  United  States  Government  can  impress  prosperity,  wealth  and  power, 
like  that  of  Illinois.  It  is  the  winter- wheat  region  of  this  continent  It  is » 
region  of  alternate  prairies  and  pine  forests.  It  is  a  region  rich  in  coal,  iron, 
gold,  silver,  and  copper.  It  is  a  region  the  salubrity  of  whose  climate  has  made 
it  the  sanitarium  for  consumptives  from  the  Atlantic  slopes.  It  is  a  region 
whose  rocky  mountain  section,  broken  down  in  its  formation  so  as  to  be  passable 
by  loaded  ponies,  is  blessed  with  a  temperature  so  mild  that  countless  herds  of 
cattle  range  and  fatten  through  the  winter  upon  the  natural  grass,  within  tenmiles 
of  the  summit  of  the  continental  water-parting.*  It  is  a  region  in  all  whose 
valleys  peaches,  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  grapes,  and  sweet  potatoes,  have 
rapid  growth  and  complete  maturity.  It  is  a  region  so  rich  in  grass,  and  so  hlessed 
in  climate,  that  it  has  ever  been  the  home,  in  winter  as  well  as  summer,  of  the 
buffalo,  the  elk,  and  the  antelope.  It  has  timber,  water-power,  and  stone.  It 
has  a  population  of  1,410,000  people.  Illinois  possessed  no  such  endowments. 
Her  inheritance,  so  amazingly  developed  by  railroads,  was  a  garden  soil,  deepj 
underlaid  with  a  thin  seam  of  coal,  and  a  deposit  of  friable  sandstone.  ^ 
had  nothing  else.  But  every  element  of  wealth,  every  condition  of  social 
growth  and  prosperity,  exist  in  superabundance  and  beyond  exhaustion  in  the 
territory  between  Lake  Superior  and  Puget  Sound.  For  this  immense  region 
embracing  Minnesota,  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  a 
part  of  Wisconsin,  railroads  can  do  more  than  they  have  done  for  Illinois." 

Whilst  we  are  languidly  considering  whether  it  is  or  is  not  to 
our  advantage  to  unite  our  Pacific  and  Atlantic  North  American 
Colonies  by  a  national  railroad  across  Canada,  the  Americans  will 
very  probably  settle  the  question  for  us  in  a  way  which  will  not  W 

(1)  This  statemont  as  to  climate  may  appear  strange  to  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  great  bend  northward  which  the  isothermal  lines  make  west  of  the  MiasiflftpP* 
The  winters  are  long  and  severe  in  Minnesota,  but  a  little  further  west  the  prop<*** 
railroad  enters  a  much  warmer  region.  Half-way  between  Chicago  and  the  Pacific»  »•• 
lamd  average  temperature  is  found  to  exist  in  latitude  60^,  more  than  three  degi^ 
north  of  the  proposed  line,  as  is  experienced  eight  degrees  further  south,  in  Illinois  >^ 
the  regions  east  of  that  State.  Hence  the  agricultural  value  of  our  SaakaidifWSD 
settlements. 
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altogether  flattering  to  our  national  pride.    On  this  subject  the  same 
report  observes : — 

**The  line  of  the  North  Pacifio  road  runs  for  1,500  miles  near  the  British 
possessions,  and  when  built,  will  drain  the  agricultural  products  of  the  rich 
Saskatchewan  and  Bed  Eiver  districts  east  of  the  moiintains,  and  the  Gold  country 
on  the  Frazier,  Thompson,  and  Kootenay  rivers  west  of  the  moimtains.  From 
China  (Canton)  to  Liverpool,  it  is  1,600  miles  nearer,  by  the  forty- ninth  parallel 
of  latitude,  than  by  the  way  of  San  Francisco  and  New  York.  This  advantage 
in  securing  the  overland  trade  from  Asia  will  not  be  thrown  away  by  the 
English,  imless  it  is  taken  away  by  our  first  building  the  North  Pacific  road, 
establishing  mercantile  agencies  at  Puget  Sound,  fixing  mercantile  capital 
there,  and  getting  possession  on  land  and  on  the  ocean  of  all  the  machinery 
of  the  new  commerce  between  Asia  and  Europe.  The  opening  by  us  first  of  a 
N'orth  Pacific  Bailroad  seals  the  destiny  of  the  British  possessions  west  of  the 
91  Bt  meridian.  They  will  become  so  Americanised  in  interests  and  feeling 
iiat  they  will  be  in  effect  severed  from  the  new  dominion,  and  the  question 
>f  their  annexation  will  be  but  a  question  of  time." 

From  two  points  of  view,  we,  as  a  nation,  and  in  fact  all  Europe, 
,re  immediately  and  closely  interested  in  all  these  railroad  projects. 
"n  the  first  place,  we  are  led  to  inquire  whether  the  main  currents  of 
rade  between  Europe  and  the  East — China,  India,  Japan,  New 
Zealand,  and  Australia — will  be  shifted  into  new  channels.  In  the 
econd  place,  emigration  will]  certainly  be  systematically  encouraged 
ipon  so  large  a  scale  that  we  are  likely  to  lose  no  inconsiderable  pro- 
)ortion  of  our  surplus  labour.  If  these  railway  enterprises  are  com- 
pleted in  five  years,  they  will  open  almost  as  large  a  field  for 
emigration  as  the  discovery  of  a  new  continent  with  a  circumference 
3qual  to  the  combined  length  of  the  railroads  in  question,  or  2,874 
nileSy  for  without  highways  for  transportation  of  produce  land  is 
comparatively  valueless  to  the  colonist. 

Let  us  first  inquire  to  what  extent  the  existing  currents  of  Euro- 
pean traffic  will  be  aflTectiBd.  The  improvements  now  in  progress 
along  the  present  lines  of  travel  between  Europe  and  the  East 
must  be  weighed  against  the  new  routes  across  North  America. 
Trade  between  Europe  and  our  Indian  empire  will  not  of  course 
be  aflPected.  Our  trade  with  China  requires  a  little  consideration. 
For  quick  passenger  traffic  the  completion  of  our  railroad  system 
across  India  will  cause  the  following  results : — 

VIA  MAreeUIes  VuLN.Yoik 

and  Bombay.  and  San  Franciaco. 

London  to  Hong  Kong      ...    39  days    ...    47  days. 
,,  Shanghae     ....    43     ,,       ...     43    „ 

Some  of  the  passenger  traffic  to  China  therefore  will  certainly  avoid 
the  tropics,  and  go  by  San  Francisco.  The  passage  of  freight,  how- 
ever,  is  somewhat  different.  The  handling  of  goods  is  so  expensive 
an  item  that  nearly  all  the  valuable  productions  of  China  come  to  us  in 
clipper-ships  roimd  the  Cape.  Merchandise  which  can  afford  to  pay 
the  additional  tax  of  a  quick  passage  will  be  carried  in  steamers 
through  the  Suez  canal,  and  saved  a  distance  of  more  than  4,000 
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miles  of  sea.  Very  little  traffic  goes  to  China  by  Panama ;  none  will 
cross  the  American  continent  when  the  Suez  canal  is  open  to  navi- 
gation. If  the  import  duties  at  New  York  were  not  so  heavy,  it  is 
far  more  likely  that  the  eastern  States  would  continue  to  receive  the 
silks  and  teas  of  China  from  us^  than  that  the  latter  should  come  to  ^ 

us  through  them. 

Passenger  traffic  with  Japan  and  New  Zealand  will  probably  be         ^ 
diverted  into  the  new  channel — 

Vi&  Maneilles  Yi&N.York 

and  Bombay.  and  San  Franciaco. 

London  to  Yokohama  ....    48  days    ...     38  days. 

Again,  the  shortest  route  to  New  Zealand  has  been  rid  Panama,  but  c^^^f 
San  Francisco  is  700  miles  nearer  New  Zealand  than  Panama  is,  and.^E»  j 
already  the  line  of  steamers  which  did  run  between  Panama  aniC^  d 
New  Zealand  has  been  discontinued,  and  a  line  from  San  Francisccz:^— 3o 
established  instead.  We  shall  be  able,  in  fact,  to  go  from  London  t( 
Wellington  in  37  days,  thus : — London  to  New  York,  10  dap 
New  York  to  San  Francisco,  6  days ;  San  Francisco  to  Wellingtoi 
21  days:  total,  37  days.  Our  Australian  goods  traffic  will  not  !)• 
affected,  and  but  few  passengers  will  incur  the  increased  expense  ocz^  of 
a  long  land-joumey  by  crossing  North  America. 

Next,  whilst  immigration  is  actually  being  opposed  in  some  of  oxjLmzjmuT 
own  colonies,  the  Americans  are  demanding  with  greater  force  thai^  ^tbii 
ever  more  hands  and  more  brains. 

*'It  con  be  shown  by  official  records,"  says  the  report  before  mentioneL^  <  >'iilf 
**  that  tho  Kansas  Pacific,  the  Union  Pacific,  and  the  Central  Pacific,  have  booe^^n 
instrumental  in  adding  hundreds  of  thousands  to  the  population  of  the  Stat»*£^^ 
of  Kansas,  Colorado,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  California,  and  Nevada.  Minnesot^^czsta 
owes  to  the  rapidity  and  cheapness  of  transportation  by  rail  her  best  ii 
grants — over  100,000  Germans,  Norwegians,  and  Swedes.  Every  forei( 
labourer  landing  on  our  shores  is  economically  valued  at  1,500  dollars, 
rarely  comes  empty  handed.  The  superintendent  of  the  Castle  Garden  (Nc 
York)  Emigration  Dep6t  has  stated  that  a  careful  inquiry  gave  an  average  - 
100  dollars,  almost  entirely  in  coin,  as  the  money  property  of  each  man,  woma' 
and  child,  landed  at  New  York.  From  1830,  the  commencement  of  our  raili 
building,  to  1860,  the  number  of  foreign  emigrants  was  4,787,924.  At 
ratio  of  coin  wealth  possessed  by  each,  the  total  addition  to  the  stock  of  mon- 
in  the  United  States  made  by  this  increase  to  its  population  was  478,792,4 
dollars.  Well  might  Dr.  Eugol,  the  Prussian  statistician,  say : — '  Estimated 
money,  the  Prussian  State  has  lost  during  sixteen  years  by  emigrants  a  sum 
more  than  180,000,000  thalers.  It  must  be  added,  that  those  who  are  resoh 
to  try  their  strength  abroad  are  by  no  means  our  weakest  elements ;  their 
tinuous  stream  may  be  compared  to  a  well-equipped  army,  which,  leaving 
ooontry  annually,  is  lost  to  it  for  ever.  A  ship  loaded  with  emigrants  is 
looked  upon  as  an  object  of  compassion;  it  is  nevertheless  in  a  poHtii  ^' 
economical  point  of  view  generally  more  valuable  than  the  richest  cargci^  ot 
gold  dust.' " 

William  A.  Bbli«. 
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There  is  great  need  of  a  word  in  the  English  language,  and,  so  far 
as  I  know,  in  other  languages  also,  which  would  express,  in  a  manner 
so  perfectly  courteous  that  nobody  could  take  offence  at  it,  what  we 
mean  by  the  phrase,  persons  ignorant  of  art.  If  we  say  "  the  laity," 
borrowing  the  old  clerical  form,  we  are  courteous,  but  we  do  not 
exactly  say  what  we  mean,  because  a  lajnnan  in  this  sense  is  merely 
a  person  who  is  not  professionally  an  artist,  and  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  is  ignorant  of  art.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  plainly  use  the 
word  "ignorant,"  or  any  word  which  means  the  same  thing,  we 
seem  to  be  guilty  of  rudeness  and  contempt  towards  the  immense 
majority  of  the  public,  and  an  unfortimate  impression  is  conveyed 
that  we  are  proud  of  our  own  superior  knowledge,  when  in  reality 
we  are  simply  aware  of  a  difference  which  is  the  natural  result  of  a 
different  employment  of  time  and  effort,  and  which,  in  all  other 
human  occupations,  is  regarded  by  every  one  as  inevitable.  It  is 
still  more  dangerous  to  use  the  word  "  vulgar,"  although  we  may 
attach  no  contemptuous  meaning  to  it,  because  in  ordinary  conversa- 
tion it  is  associated  with  the  idea  of  ill-breeding. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  permitted  us  to  attempt  the  introduction  of 
a  term  which  has  no  associations  of  reproach.  A  person  ignorant  of 
art  might  be  called  an  atechnic,  a  man  not  technically  instructed^ 
It  is  true  that  the  word  bears  more  a  practical  than  a  theoretical 
sense,  but  this  would  not  be  a  reason  for  rejecting  it,  since  the  rudi- 
ments of  critical  knowledge  can  only  be  acquired  practically,  and  no 
one  ever  saw  form  or  colour  delicately  enough  to  criticise  well  whose 
eye  had  not  been  educated  by  practical  artistic  study.  It  would  be 
an  awkward  lengthening  of  the  word  to  have  to  compound  it  with. 
yvtMxrruco^  SO  as  to  express  connoisseurship. 

In  every  fine  art  there  is  much  which  is  illegible  by  atechnics,. 
and  this  is  due  to  the  habits  of  interpretation  into  which  artists 
always  fall,  and  which  grow  upon  them  with  the  increase  of  their 
culture.  For  reasons  which  have  already  been  explained  by  the  best 
English  and  Continental  writers  upon  art  in  books  which  are  widely 
circulated,  and  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote,  the  fine  arts  are  less 
imitative  than  interpretative,  and  the  nobler  the  artist  the  more 
frankly  interpretative  he  is.  Now,  there  is  always,  in  artistic  inter- 
pretation, a  considerable  element  of  conventionalism;  the  artist 
begins  with  a  set  of  postulates  of  which  the  simplest  and  most 
familiar  is  the  postulate  about  the  line,  which  might  be  worded  thus : 
'*  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  line,  though  it  does  not  exist  in  nature, 
may  be  admitted  in  art  for  the  sake  of  the  forms  which  may  be 
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defined  by  it/'  A  liberal  criticism  is  always  willing  to  grant  all  tlie 
postulates  which  may  be  necessary  to  the  free  development  of  an  art. 
In  oil-painting  there  is  an  important  postulate  about  light — "  Let  it 
be  granted  that  white  lead  may  mean  the  highest  sunlight ;"  and 
there  are  also  other  postulates  about  colour,  which  might  easily  be 
expressed,  if  they  did  not  carrj^  us  somewhat  beyond  the  subject  of 
this  paper. 

Etching  may  be  defined  as  the  stenography  of  artistic  thought, 
and  there  exists  in  etching  an  amount  of  conventionalism  scarcely 
less  than  that  which  exists  in  all  other  stenographies.     But  as  there 
are  good  and  bad  stenographies,  so  there  are  good  and  bad  styles  in 
etching,  and  these  may  be  distinguished  by  reason,  aided  by  artistic 
perception  and  experience.     Very  many  systems  of  shorthand  writing 
have  been  invented,  and  it  may  appear  to  persons  who  have  not 
studied   shorthand — to    persons   who,    as    regards    shorthand,   are 
atechnics — that  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  which  is  the  best,  whereas, 
since  all  the  systems  of  shorthand  aim  only  at  two  results,  and  at  the 
same  two  results — namely,  to  be  as  rapid  as  possible  and  as  legible 
as  possible — and  since,  in  compliance  with  the  first  of  these,  only  the 
very  simplest  lines  and  the  very  simplest  curves  are  admissible,  th 
question  of  relative  merit  narrows  itself  to  one  of  intelligent  combi — 
nation  ;  and,  after  comparing  several  systems  of  shorthand,  it  is  easy, 
to  see  which  system  answers  its  purpose  best.     In  the  same  way 
since  etching  proposes  to  itself  the  rapid  autographic  rendering  o 
artistic  thought,  the  best  manner  in  etching,  the  manner  most 
conformity  with  reason,  is  that  which  combines  the  maximum 
speed  with  the  maximum  of  expressional  clearness,  so  that  it  may  b 
written  off  whilst  the  thought  is  fresh  and  vivid,  and  easily  rea» 
afterwards  by  the  author  of  it,  and  by  any  one  else  who  has  learn 
to  read  that  kind  of  artistic  writing.      All  waste   of  labour,  a 
movement  of  the  hand  which  is  not  necessary  to  the  expression 
the  thought,  is  a  departure  from  the  ideal  of  the  art.     But  howev 
good  and  legible  an  etching  may  be,  it  cannot  be  legible  imless 
have  learned  to  read  it — unless,  that  is,  we  have  acquired  by  practi 
the  power  of  seeing  at  once  through  the  sign  employed  the  id 
signified  by  it.     A  time  comes  ultimately  when  the  sign  suggests  t 
natural  fact  or  the  artistic  idea  so  instantaneously  that  we  come 
look  upon  the  two  as  inseparable,  and  cease  to  be  aware  of  the  co: 
ventionalism  of  the  sign.     As  Blake  declared  that  he  looked  throu 
his  corporeal  eye,  and  not  with  it,  so  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to 
that  we  look  through  the  hurried  lines  of  artistic  shorthand,  and 
at  them.     For  the  shorthand  in  itself  is  nothing,  we  care  only 
the  meaning  of  it.     Where  the  atechnic  sees  a  few  irregular  ho 
zontal  lines  at  the  top  of  a  piece  of  paper,  the  artist,  by  instantanec7iw 
association  of  the  sign  with  the  thing  signified,  beholds  the  serece 
sky ;  where  the  atechnic  sees  an  undecipherable  medley  of  scrairb 
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«nd  scratches,  the  artist  reads  the  glory  of  a  sunset  amongst  the 
alluminated  clouds.  The  tenderest  and  noblest  poetry  leaves  us  cold 
if  we  have  never  learned  the  characters  in  which  it  is  written,  and 
good  etching  is  the  poetry  of  drawing,  written  down  rapidly  in 
shorthand. 

It  may  seem  incredible  that  an  art  so  inoflPensive  and  non-popular 
should  have  enemies,  but  the  present  writer  has  known  many  instances 
in  which  fine  etchings  have  appeared  to  give  offence,  and  it  is  some- 
times not  quite  safe  to  confess  that  they  afford  you  pleasure.  If  you 
say  you  enjoy  certain  plates  of  the  more  rapid  and  abstract  kind, 
atechnics  often  consider  that  you  make  such  professions  from  an 
affectation  of  superior  knowledge,  and  they  do  not  altogether  like 
you  for  it.  A  certain  amount  of  circumspection  is  necessary  in  the 
avowal  of  your  preferences :  for  instance,  there  are  plates  of  Bem- 
brandt,  and  some  of  Whistler  and  Jongkind,  which  a  collector  wise 
in  his  generation  would  refrain  from  exhibiting  to  atechnics.  They 
have  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  you  are  amusing  yourself  at  their 
expense  when  you  say  that  these  things  are  of  fine  quality.  If  you 
venture  to  say  so  in  print,  and  your  book  or  article  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  some  thoroughly  atechnic  reviewer,  he  will  treat  you  as 
the  victim  of  monomania. 

The  explanation  of  our  liking  for  such  art  as  that  is,  however,  very 
simple,  and  ought  to  be  intelligible  even  to  persons  who  do  not  find 
the  art  itself  intelligible  to  them.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  time 
given,  and  of  excellence  attainable  within  the  limits  of  the  time.  If 
you  give  a  month  to  a  piece  of  work,  you  do  not  set  about  it  in  the 
same  way  as  you  would  if  you  had  only  a  week  to  do  it  in ;  and  if 
you  have  only  a  day,  or  an  hour,  or  twenty  minutes,  you  will  adopt 
a  different  system  of  expression,  according  to  the  time  you  have  to 
give.  Now,  the  best  plates  of  Jongkind  are  admirable  as  a  very 
summary  statement  of  an  impression ;  there  may  be  an  hour's  work 
in  the  most  elaborate  of  them,  others  may  have  been  done  in  half  an 
hour,  or  twenty  minutes,  or  ten.  Landscape  painters  are  all  in  the 
habit  of  taking  memoranda  which  fnust  be  very  rapid,  because  the 
effects  of  nature  pass  so  rapidly,  and  the  landscape  painter  is  obliged 
to  write  artistic  shorthand  to  make  his  reports,  just  as  a  reporter  in 
the  House  of  Commons  is  obliged  to  write  in  stenography.  The  best 
artistic  shorthand  is  that  which  notes  an  impression  most  perfectly  in 
the  time  given.  The  portfolios  of  landscape  painters  are  full  of 
memoranda  which  to  atechnics  would  be  quite  as  unintelligible  as  the 
most  hurried  etchings  of  Rembrandt  or  Jongkind ;  but  artists  do  not 
exhibit  these — they  translate  them  into  the  more  intelligible  form  of 
elaborate  painting  that  the  atechnics  may  read  them  easily,  as  they 
read  the  copied  reports  in  the  newspapers  when  they  could  not  have 
read  the  original  shorthand  report  made  in  the  gallery  of  the 
House. 
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It  does  not  follow  that  we  prefer  these  rapid  notes,  where  form 
itself  has  often  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  exigencies  of  rapidity,  to 
drawings  of  highly  elaborated  truth  ;  and  it  is  an  unjust  misrepre- 
sentation of  our  views  to  describe  us  as  especially  partial  to  the 
slight  and  the  incomplete,  and  indifferent  to  the  noble  works  of  art 
which  have  been  slowly  brought  to  perfection  by  the  efforts  of  months 
or  years.    All  that  we  say  is,  that  this  rapid  and  abstract  art  is 
and  valuable  in  its  own  kind,  and  that  it  has  certain  special  qualitieflg_A.a8 
and  utilities  of  its  own  which  do  not  belong  to  the  arts  of  elaboration- 
It  is  amongst  the  arts  as  amongst  the  characters  of  men — you  hav 
the  rapid  and  decisive  characters,  and  the  slow,  patient  characters 
It  would  be  a  very  narrow  view  of  humanity  which  would  desire  t 
see  either  of  the  two  suppressed,  since  each  kind  is  good  for  uses  o 
its  own.     And  so  it  would  be  a  narrow  view  of  the  fine  arts  whic 
would  desire  the  suppression  either  of  the  art  which  swiftly  note 
impressions,  or  of  that  which  patiently  elaborates  them.    In  fact,  ther 
exists  between  the  two  a  certain  interdependence.     The  power 
making  a  swift  and  comprehensive  synthesis  must  be  preceded  b;^ 
elaborate  analytical  study,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pictu 
which  it  takes  years  to  execute  must  be  founded  upon  a  synthetic     ic 
conception.     An  art  critic  who  sees  the  arts  in  their  just  relatio 
would  be  the  very  last  person  to  deny  the  value  of  analysis  in  stud 
No  man  ever  executed  a  fine  synthetic  etching  without  having  go 
through  the  most  patient  analysis ;    and  when  atechnic   reviews  -7^ 
accuse  us  of  being  carried  away  by  an  especial  enthusiasm  for  etchi^ao. 
which  blinds  us  to  the  value  of  elaborated  work  in  other  arts,  tke^j^ 
little  know  how  large  a  share  analysis  must  have  in  the  educatioa  of 
the  swiftest  aquafortists. 

The  question  whether  elaborate  or  summary  expression  needs  tie 
higher  artistic  accomplishment  is  answered  in  opposite  ways  by  dif- 
ferent artists  and  theorists,  and  is,  indeed,  one  of  those  questions 
which  seem  equally  to  suggest  two  opposite  solutions.     We  will 
endeavour  to  state  the  arguments  on  both  sides  with  equal  force. 

It  may  be  argued  that  elaborate  expression  requires  greater  know- 
ledge, because  the  mere  elaboration  or  finish  is  in  itself  the  adding 
of  more  truth.  For  instance,  if  you  take  a  rapid  etching  or  other 
memorandum  from  nature,  and  paint  a  picture  from  it,  you  have  to 
add  more  form,  you  have  to  add  many  subdivisions  of  light  and  dark, 
and  you  have  to  add  colour.  A  picture,  therefore,  it  may  be  argued, 
contains  all  that  an  etching  of  the  same  subject  and  equal  quality 
contains,  whilst  it  also  contains  much  more,  and,  therefore,  to  produce 
it  greater  knowledge  and  ability  are  needed.  This  is  the  view  most 
generally  received  not  only  by  atcchnics,  but  by  many  artists  and  by 
some  critics.  I   F 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  argued  that  since  an  etching  is  «J^  |  ^ 

abstract  or  epitome  of  nature,  for  which  greater  power  of  selection  u 
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ded,  the  mere  exercise  of  selection,  if  thoroughly  well  done,  implies 
irtcdn  mental-superiority;  and  that  this  faculty  of  selection  being 

needed  in  elaborate  work,  and  hardly  exercised  at  all  in  very 
fcative  and  literal  painting  (of  which  we  have  had  much  in  Eng- 
i),  the  elaborate  art  may  in  a  certain  sense  be  less  noble  than  the 
tract  art.  This  idea  may  be  readily  illustrated  from  literature. 
ypose  that  a  publisher  gave  a  commission  to  a  man  of  letters  to 
ipile  a  catalogue  of  all  extant  ancient  Greek  writings,  the  work 
lid  be  laborious  and  the  list  would  be  long  ;  but  suppose  that  he 
''e  a  commission  to  another  man  of  letters  to  make  extracts  from 
^k  literature  illustrating  some  especial  subject,  as,  for  instance, 
3ek  religious  sentiment,  and  to  group  these  extracts  so  as  to  make 
m  throw  the  utmost  possible  light  upon  each  other,  would  not  the 
pk  here  be  of  a  higher  kind,  merely  because  the  faculty  of  synthetic 
3ction  was  called  into  play  ? 

rhe  two  views  may  be  expressed  with  great  brevity.  According 
the  first,  elaboration  is  greater  than  summary  expression,  as  needing 
re  knowledge,  and  according  to  the  second,  the  summary  expres- 
n  is  greater,  as  needing  equal  knowledge  and  more  selection. 
rhe  truth  is,  that  to  make  any  summary  really  well,  we  must  know 
Teat  deal  more  than  can  be  visiblv  set  down  in  it ;  and  the  know- 
ge  of  nature  and  art  possessed  by  an  accomplished  etcher  must 
rays  be  much  vaster  in  bulk  than  the  concentrated  essence  he  gives 
The  difference  between  the  critic  and  the  atechnic  lies  in  this — 
it  the  one  infers  the  masses  of  knowledge  from  which  the  abstract 
I  been  made,  and  that  the  other  does  not  infer  them, 
[t  seems  to  us  a  very  erroneous  view  to  consider  a  good  etching  as 
rely  the  rude  skeleton  of  a  work  of  art.  It  is  not  a  skeleton,  but 
Saumi.  The  difference  between  the  two  things  may  be  illustrated 
m  the  practice  of  sculpture.  Before  a  sculptor  makes  a  statue  he 
kes  a  sketch  of  the  complete  idea  in  modelling  clay,  and  afterwards, 

the  larger  and  elaborated  model,  a  framework  or  skeleton  of  iron 
let  up.  Etchings  do  not  answer  to  this  rigid  and  formless  skeleton, 
ij  answer  to  the  first  little  model — the  synthetic  expression  of  the 
dre  and  living  idea. 

rhe  necessity  for  rapidity  in  etching  presupposes  that  the  idea  is 
ite  ripe  for  expression.  If  the  hand  goes  faster  than  the  thought, 
3  work  will  fail  in  the  direction  of  immeaning  mannerism ;  if,  on 
3  other  hand,  the  hand  waits  for  the  thought,  and  the  thought 
mes  too  slowly,  the  work  may  be  delicate  and  careful,  but  it  can 
rdly  have  the  look  of  free  and  passionate  inspiration,  which  is  the 
3ry  of  first-rate  etching.  Now,  there  are  many  excellent  and 
mirable  artists  who  come  by  their  beautiful  thoughts  in  dwelling 
lon  them,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  slowness  and  even  hesitation  in 
ecution  are  necessary.  The  method  which  is  natural  and  right  for 
em  is  elaboration,  and  consequently  it  may  be  wise  in  them  to 
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abstain  from  the  etcliing  needle.  We  do  not  wish  to  imply  tha"^ 
etching  is  above  them,  we  mean  only  that  it  is  imsiutable  for  theim. 
In  the  same  way  there  are  authors  who  can  write  a  powerful  bode 
but  cannot  make  an  effective  speech.  Many  of  the  best  painters  ha^-^ 
etched  very  indifferently,  or  not  at  all. 

In  speaking  of  etching  as  a  kind  of  artistic  shorthand,  we 
quite  aware  that  much  might  be  said  to  prove  that  the  process 
also  available  for  elaboration.     For  instance,  several  members  of  t 
English  school  have  produced  plates   which  are  highly  elaboraiQ 
and,  in  their  way,  very  beautiful,  especially  Samuel  Palmer  (of  whc^i 
exquisite  art  I  would  always  speak  with  deep  respect),  Frederic 
Tayler,  and  Hook.     But  it  seems  to  me  that  in  this  they  have  k^ 
insisted  upon  the  especial  and  peculiar  power  of  the  art,  and  mi^-J 
have   expressed    their  thoughts   equally  well  in  some   other  ^^ar 
Then,  again,  there  is  that  wonderful  man,  Jules  Jacquemart,  wJo 
has  carried  a  refined  kind  of  imitation  so  far  in  etching  as  to  refute 
triumphantly  the  popular  notion  that  etching  cannot  give  light  and 
dark  properly,  and  is  not  suitable  for  delicate  drawing ;  but  Btill, 
perhaps  Jules  Jacquemart  may  have  quitted,  in  some  degree,  the 
ground  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  etching.     It  may  be  said  that 
we  are  somewhat  arbitrary  and  narrow  in  desiring  to  define  etchmg 
as  shorthand,  since  it  is  capable  of  just  as  much  elaboration  as  any 
other  kind  of  engraving,  but  the  question  always  is,  with  reference 
to  an  artistic  product.  Could  it  be  done  in  any  other  icay  ?    If  it  could, 
it  is  not  genuine  in  its  own  kind.     A  pure  and  genuine  etching 
cannot  be  imitated  by  any  other  process  whatever,  and  the  ideas  and 
feelings  expressed  in  it  could  not  be  so  clearly  expressed  otherwise. 

The  atechnic  reader  is  respectfully  informed,  that  what  is 
here^  of  etching  does  not  refer  to  Dry  Point,  which  is  quite  a 
distinct  art,  though  often  made  auxiliary  to  etching  in  the  progress 
of  a  plate.  A  very  ludicrous  instance  of  the  blunders  made  by 
atechnic  reviewers  occurred  a  little  time  ago  in  a  Scotch  paper, 
where  an  illustration  to  a  recent  work  on  the  art  was  criticised  as  an 
etching, — the  fact  being  that  there  was  not  an  etched  line  in  it 
from  beginning  to  end.  In  Dry  Point  the  needle  encoimters  great 
resistance  from  the  metal  which  it  has  to  cut.  In  etching  it 
encounters  no  resistance,  for  here  it  has  to  cut  nothing  but  a  coat 
of  varnish,  of  the  utmost  possible  tenuity,  the  copper  being  after- 
wards bitten  by  acid.  Consequently  etching  is  a  much  freer  art 
than  Dry  Point,  and  nobody  who  knows  the  difference  between  them 
will  expect  the  same  qualities  from  both. 

It  might  have  interested  us  to  trace  the  probable  effects  of  the 
revival  of  etching  upon  the  practice  of  oil-painting,  but  for  the 
present  this  subject  must  be  reserved.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked 
that  painting   generally  is   becoming  more   synthetic,   and  rather 

(I)  And  olsewhere  by  the  same  writer. 
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Qore  simple  and  direct  in  expression  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 
feveriheless,  artists  will  always  be  constitutionally  divided  into  two 
lasses,  the  men  who  resume  their  knowledge  in  rapid  and  direct 
rork  (however  slowly  and  painfully  they  may  acquire  that  know- 
sdge),  and  the  men  who  hesitate  and  linger  in  execution,  and  find 
hat  the  longer  they  linger  over  a  work  the  better  it  becomes.  This 
ifference  being,  as  I  said,  constitutional,  will  divide  artists  into 
wo  camps  so  long  as  the  world  endures.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
progress  of  a  truly  philosophical  art-culture  may  enable  each  to  see 
he  merits  of  the  other.  The  best  etchers  will  always  belong  to 
»ne  of  these  classes;  the  other  may  produce,  as  it  does  to-day, 
lainters  of  admirable  refinement,  and  engravers  of  astonishing 
ndustry  and  skill. 

Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton. 

NoTB. — The  practice  of  the  English  school  of  etching  has  hitherto  been  yery  generally 
apposed  to  the  view  of  the  art  advocated  hero ;  but  of  late  years  a  small  group  of  etchers, 
he  best  of  whom  are  Whistler  and  Haden,  have  revived  what  I  should  call  the  genuine 
irt,  with  more  or  less  success :  and  if  there  were  a  more  general  interest  in  etching  on 
he  part  of  the  public,  and  a  willingness  to  purchase  modem  etchings  of  good  quality, 
a  quantity  sufficient  to  be  remunerative  to  the  artist,  it  is  probable  that  we  should  soon 
lave  a  school  of  etching  as  powerful  and  original  as  our  school  of  painting.    The 
labitB  of  purchasers  of  artistic  works  are,  however,  very  unfavourable  to  etching, 
)ecauBe  so  few  people  keep  portfolios  of  prints.    The  public  generally,  in  buying  prints, 
lo  80  for  the  adornment  of  tiieir  walls,  and  etchings  are  seldom  made  upon  a  scale  large 
nough  for  that  purpose.    Suppose,  for  instance,  that  an  English  artist  makes  an  etching ; 
ow  is  he  to  publish  it — how  is  ho  to  sell  copies  of  it  P    There  is  not  a  single  periodical 
1  England  which  will  insert  it.    The  regular  print  publishers  will  have  nothing  to  do 
ith.  it.     He  may,  perhaps,  place  it  on  commission  with  some  bookseller,  and  sell  £rom 
ae  to  five  copies,  perhaps  not  even  one.    Hence  our  etchers  have  been  driven  to  unite 
^gether  in  the  production  of  books  of  etchings,  and  they  have  etched  minutely-finished 
ook-plates,  never  publishing  except  together,  in  a  volume,  which  might  be  sold  by  the 
^gnlar  book-trade.    It  is  precisely  this  which  has  retarded  the  development  of  our 
:»hool.     Fancy  Rembrandt  doing  his  important  plates  as  book  illustrations!    They 
^ould  have  been  too  largo ;  they  would  not  have  been  pretty  enough,  or  popular  enough. 
Vliat  is  wanted  for  the*  development  of  a  school  of  etching  in  England  is  a  public 
rilling  to  buy  a  plate  separately,  on  its  oicn  merits,  not  as  part  of  a  set  of  illustrations  to 
(hakeapeare  or  Goldsmith.    And  then  we  want  a  publishing  houBO,  like  the  publishing 
touse  of  Cadart  &  Luce,  64,  Rue  Kcuve  des  Mathurins,  Paris,  devoted  to  the  publica- 
ion  of  etchings,  where  amateurs  may  find  all  that  is  done  in  the  art  by  contemporary 
txHetMf  and  etchers  may  deposit  all  they  do.    People  in  England  know  so  little  about 
whtit  hafl  been  done,  and  can  be  done  in  the  art ;  they  have  no  opportunities,  except 
n  the  Print  Room  of  the  British  Museimi,  which  for  some  reason  of  its  own  the  British 
lublic  most  carefully  avoids. 

It  is  this  fact,  that  the  public  does  not  go  to  see  the  national  collection  o{  prints, 
which  suggests  the  desirability  of  putting  the  prints  more  in  the  way  of  the  public. 
There  ought  to  be  a  collection  of  the  finest  etchings,  framed,  in  the  l^ational  Gallery. 
The  exhibition  of  the  Rcmbrandts  at  the  Burlington  Club  was  a  good  beginning.  If 
the  public  taste  were  so  far  cultivated  as  to  appreciate  fine  etchings,  we  may  rest  assured 
that  there  is  artistic  ability  enough  in  this  country  to  produce  them.  Unfortunately, 
hitherto  there  has  been  no  demand  for  genuine  work,  and  in  the  endeavour  to  gratify 
the  popular  taste — a  taste  formed  by  and  fed  upon  the  very  smallest  of  small  art — our 
etcheocB,  aa  a  body,  have  been  only  too  condescending. 

VOL.    V.   N.S.  S  S 


ME.  LONGMAN'S  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  EDWARD 

THE  THIRD.^ 

Mb.  Longman  has  become  an  historian  by  a  sort  of  accident,  but 
is  an  accident  which  is  not  to  be  regretted.  Mr.  Longman,  lilr  Jie 
many  other  people,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  lectures  to  Iium  in 
neighbours.  Like  many  other  people  also,  he  printed  those  lecturcf  up. 
The  subject  of  his  lectures  was  English  history,  and  he  had  got  ot^^tdu 
in  his  subject  as  far  as  the  accession  of  Edward  the  Third.  At 
point  Mr.  Longman  changed  his  place  of  abode,  and  this  chanj 
cut  short  his  series  of  lectures.  But,  having  begim  to  study  ttmrie 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  he  went  on  with  his  work,  casting  asicHlije 
the  form  of  lectures,  and  throwing  it  into  the  shape  of  a  more  r< 
historical  monograph.  One  result  of  the  connexion  of  the  book  wi' 
the  previous  lectures  is  rather  odd.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Edwa^^::^ 
the  Third  contains  no  account  of  that  part  of  Edward's  life  whL^ 
was  passed  before  his  accession  to  the  Crown.  In  those  years  he  n^-^ 
indeed  a  more  boy ;  still  those  years  form  part  of  his  life,  and,  a^  a 
matter  of  historical  sequence,  their  omission  makes  the  beginning 
of  the  present  book  very  abrupt.  I  presume  that  Mr,  Longman 
begins  his  book  at  the  exact  point  where  he  left  off  his  lectoxiesL 
But  his  book  will  doubtless  be  read  by  many  who  have  not  read  Mb 
lectures  ;  the  lack  therefore  of  any  account  of  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  remarkable  revolution  which  placed  Edward  the  Third  on  the 
throne  is  a  blank  much  to  be  regretted. 

Mr.  Longman  is  a  writer  who  may  be  honestly  welcomed  into  the 
field  of  historic  inquiry.  There  is  sterling  stuff  in  his  book,  and 
his  faults  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  sort  quite  opposite  to  the  fiuhion- 
able  faults  of  the  day.  There  is  no  sign  of  haste  or  carelessness  in  Mr. 
Longman,  and  there  is  not  the  faintest  approach  to  the  grand  style. 
If  there  is  nothing  brilliant  about  his  writing,  it  is  always  straight-  |  V 
forward,  sensible,  and  imaffected.  It  is  always  easy  to  see  what  his 
meaning  is,  and  his  meaning  is  generally  much  to  the  purpose.  B 
might  be  wished  that  Mr.  Longman  had  somewhat  more  of  pic-  |  V 
turesquo  and  descriptive  power,  but  it  is  certainly  not  to  be  set  down 
against  him  as  a  fault  that  he  has  not  filled  his  book  with  theories, 
however  elaborate  and  however  taking,  which  do  not  rest  on  positite 
evidence.  The  faults  of  Mr.  Longman  are  mainly  those  which 
are  almost  inseparable  from  the  character  of  a  serus  siudiorum.  He 
shows  a  real  love  of  his  subject,  an  honest  and,  for  the  most  part, 

(1)  The  Histoey  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Edwabd  the  Thibd.    By  Wniun 
XiONOMAK.    In  Two  Volumes.    London :  Longmans  and  Co.,  1869.    28t. 
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i  successful  attempt  to  master  it,  but  lie  does  not  sliow  tlie  full  fami- 
larity  of  one  who  has  been  used  to  it  from  his  youth  up.  He  imder- 
itands  and  appreciates  the  persons  and  events  of  which  he  writes,  but 
t  is  easy  to  see  that  he  has  not  always  lived  among  them.  His  range 
>f  thought  and  reading,  though  sound  and  good,  is  comparatively 
larrow.  His  good  sense,  however,  preserves  him  from  one  very 
5ommon  fault  of  those  who  rush  suddenly  at  one  particular  period  of 
listory  without  having  made  the  needful  preparation  in  a  study  of 
listory  in  general.  He  is  far  from  over- valuing  his  own  subject,  far 
&om  unduly  worshipping  the  events  which  he  records  and  the  actors 
in  those  events.  Yet  in  one  place  Mr.  Longman  shows  in  an  amusing 
way  the  sort  of  glee  with  which  men  are  tempted  to  show  off  newly- 
su^quired  knowledge.  One  stage  in  the  history  of  Edward  the  Third 
brings  the  affairs  of  England  into  connexion  with  the  affairs  of 
the  Empire.  Mr.  Longman,  it  is  plain,  had  just  been  reading 
Mr.  Bryce's  book,  and  he  was  pleased  at  finding  that  he  knew  some- 
thing of  a  subject  which  to  most  peoplo  is  so  mysterious.  The  con- 
sequence is  a  disquisition  on  Imperial  history,  and  a  series  of  maps 
Df  the  origin  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Europe,  which  are  hardly  called 
for  by  the  fact  that  Edward  the  Third  became  an  Imperial  Vicar 
under  Lewis  of  Bavaria.  And  though  Mr.  Longman  seldom  or  never 
Gdls  into  gross  blunders,  his  book  often  shows  those  small  signs  of 
comparative  imfamiliarity  with  his  subject  which  we  should  not  have 
found  if  Mr.  Longman  had  been  working  at  history  all  his  days. 
For  instance,  we  open  the  book  at  a  shot  and  light  on  a  mention  of 
a  "  girl  of  Divion."  "  Divion,"  I  suppose,  is  Dijon  (Divio) :  if 
there  is  any  other  less  known  place  of  the  name,  Mr.  Longman 
should  have  told  us.  So,  in  p.  15,  he  seems  somehow  to  connect  the 
Bardiy  a  Florentine  family,  with  the  name  of  the  Langobardi  or 
Lombards.  Mr.  Longman's  meaning  in  this  place  is  not  very  plain, 
ind  he  can  hardly  mean  really  to  identify  the  two ;  but  in  any  case 
t  is  an  unscholarlike  way  of  speaking.  So  in  p.  11  he  speaks  of 
*  fiamsey,  a  village  ten  miles  north  of  Himtingdon,"  as  if  he  had 
lever  heard  of  the  great  Abbey,  so  renowned  in  the  days  of  Cnut  and 
fVilliam.  It  is  a  graver  fault  that  Mr.  Longman,  in  writing  the 
life  and  Times  of  Edward  the  Third,  seems  to  have  made  no  use  at 
JUL  of  the  volume  of  Political  Songs  and  Poems  published  by  Mr. 
iV^right  for  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  contents  of  which  throw 
uch  a  flood  of  light  on  the  reign  of  Edward,  and  especially  on  the 
veaker  points  of  his  character. 

At  the  same  time,  those  who  are  more  strictly  historical  students 
ihould  never  be  sorry  to  see  their  favourite  subjects  taken  up  by  men 
>f  the  class  of  Mr.  Longman.  Mr.  Longman  brings  to  his  task  a 
ftock  of  sterling  good  sense  and  of  soimd  and  impartial  judgment, 
vrhich  fully  makes  up  for  his  occasional  defects  in  other  ways.  The 
professed  scholar  ought  always  to  be  glad  to  see  how  his  own  studies, 
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and  his  own  view  of  those  studies,  look  in  the  eyes  of  sensible  men, 
with  whom  history  has  not  been  the  primary  business  of  life,  but 
who,  when  they  do  approach  it,  approach  it  in  a  spirit  of  industry  and 
earnestness.     The  serus  studiorum  is  much  more  liable  to  crotchets 
than  the  man  who  has  worked  at  a  subject  all  his  days.     But  when 
he  is  free  from  crotchets,  his  judgment  on  many  points  has  a  special 
value.      Now   one   of  Mr.  Longman's  chief  merits  is  a  complete 
freedom  from  crotchets.     He  does  not  write  in  the  interest  of  any 
particular  theory  or  of  any  particular  hero.     I  should  be  the  last  to 
bring  the  charge  of  hero-worship  in  an  invidious  or  sarcastic  way 
against  any  man.      A   history  written  without  a  generous  appre- 
ciation  of  great  men  is   a  poor  kind  of  history  indeed.      But  I 
should  think  that  the  most  invidious  and    sarcastic  writer  would    j 
hardly  bring  the   charge  of  hero-worship  against  Mr.  Longman.  ^ 
He  writes  in  a  fair,  truthful,  and  impartial  spirit ;   he  tries  to  dod^ 
justice,  and  not  more  or  less  than  justice,  to  every  man.     Mr.  Long^ — --i 
man's  period,  indeed,  does  not  supply  any  one  whom  there  is  anj^-^ 
special  temptation  to  canonize.     Edward  is  to  some  extent  a  popular.^ 
hero,  and  his  son  the  Black  Prince  is  so  to  a  much  greater  extent#^_a 
But  in  Edward  himself,  when  we  come  fairly  to  examine  him,  thei 
is  not  very  much  to  admire ;  and  as  to  his  son,  the  provoking  thii 
is  that  people  admire  him  for  the  wrong  things.     Throwing  aside 
the  fopperies  and  fripperies  of  chivalry,  we  have  to  balance  how 
can  the  good  and  the  evil  points  of  the  man  who  was  at  once  tt  — 
savage  conqueror  of  Limoges  and  the  patriotic  statesman   of  tr^-r;:^ 
Good  Parliament.     Mr.  Longman  treats  him  in  both  characters 
thorough  fairness,  and  treats  King  Edward  himself  in  the  like  spii 
He  shows  no  sign  of  any  tendency  either  unduly  to  extol  or  undiiz — ai] 
to  depreciate  either  of  them ;  he  judges  both  fairly  according  i 

their  actions. 
To  lovers  of  chivalrous  adventure  I  presume  that  no  part  of  Engli^-  is] 

history  is  more  attractive  than   the   reign  of  Edward  the  Thi rd 

To  the  political  student  his  reign  is  rather  repulsive  at  first  si^    "ht. 
but  a  closer  examination  soon  shows  that  there  is  a  great  deal        oi 
important  matter   below   the  surface.      The  primary   and  popi^  hr 
notion  of  Edward  the  Third   and  his  son  is  that  they  were  Wt:^wo 
great    conquerors    who    won    brilliant    victories,    which    victoix^a 
abundantly  showed  how  few  Englishmen  could  beat  a  vast  mumST^er 
of    Frenchmen.      And  no    one  will    deny  that    Crecy,   Toiti^J^ 
even  Navarrete,  were  wonderful  victories  indeed,  victories  of  whticb 
it  is  impossible  even  now  to  read  the  account  without  a  thrilZ  of 
national  pride.     The  pity  is  that  they  were  victories  which  served 
absolutely  no  purpose — Crecy  and  Navarrete  absolutely  no  jfurpose, 
Poitiers  only  a  very  temporary  purpose.     England  was  suocessful  in 
battles,  but  she  was  thoroughly  beaten  in  war.     Edward  the  Third 
succeeded  by  lawful  inheritance  to  a  large  part  of  Southern  Oaol. 
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[e  left  to  his  successor  the  mere  shadow  of  that  ancient  inheritance, 
)gether  with  a  still  more  shadowy  title  to  the  Kingdom  of  France 
self.  His  only  conquest,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  was  Calais. 
ne  may  conceive  a  point  of  view  in  which  the  gain  of  Calais  might 
>unterbalance  the  loss  of  nearly  all  Aquitaine,  but  this  is  a  very 
hilosophical  point  of  view,  and  one  from  which  we  may  be  quite 
ire  that  no  one  looked  at  things  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third, 
he  broad  and  plain  fact  of  Edward's  reign  is  that  it  was  a  time  of 
reat  territorial  losses.  As  far  as  glory  consists  in  winning  won- 
erful  battles  and  leading  foreign  Kings  captive,  no  other  age  in 
Inglish  history  was  equally  glorious.  But  in  no  time,  save  that  of 
[enry  the  Sixth,  was  England  ever  so  thoroughly  stripped  of  pos- 
sessions which  had  once  been  hers. 

The  comparison  which  I  have  just  made  suggests  another.  One  can 
ardly  help  contrasting  the  two  great  periods  of  English  warfare  and 
inglish  victory  in  France.  Edward  the  Third  and  Henry  the  Fifth 
Imost  necessarily  suggest  one  another;  but  the  difference  between 
le  two  men  is  infinite.  There  is  indeed  a  striking  superficial  likeness 
etween  those  exploits  of  the  two  princes  which  have  found  for  them- 
jlves  the  most  abiding  resting-place  in  popular  memory.  The  story  of 
wzincourt  is  almost  a  literal  repetition  of  the  story  of  Crecy,  and  the 
ictory  of  Azincourt  was  hardly  richer  in  immediate  results  than  the 
ictory  of  Crecy.  But  Edward  was  simply  victor  in  a  battle ;  Henry 
as  victor  in  war,  in  diplomacy,  in  all  that  he  attempted.  In 
^ding  the  reign  of  Edward,  the  years  seem  to  pass  away  we  know 
ot  how.  Every  ten  years  there  is  a  great  battle,  a  glorious  victory, 
lit  the  intermediate  periods  slip  by  like  a  dream.  They  are  full  of 
iirposeless,  unconnected  events,  which  fall  into  no  certain  order, 
id  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  in  the  memory.  The  time 
stirring  enough ;  there  is  always  something  going  on ;  the  difficulty 
to  understand  or  to  remember  what  it  is  that  is  going  on.  We 
ove  backwards  and  forwards  from  Brittany  to  Gascony,  from 
unders  to  Germany,  from  Scotland  to  Castile,  without  any  very 
jar  notion  why  we  are  thus  flitting  backwards  and  forwards.  In 
e  reign  of  Henry,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wonder  is  how  so  many 
eat  events,  pressing  close  upon  the  heels  of  one  another,  could  be 
o'wded  into  the  few  years  of  his  warfare.  Edward,  in  short,  made 
ir  like  a  knight-errant ;  war  was  a  noble  pastime  for  princes  and 
>ble8 ;  the  whole  thing,  from  beginning  to  end,  reads  like  a  long 
iimament,  a  tournament  carried  on  for  the  amusement  and  glory 

a  few,  at  the  expense  of  suffering  millions.  Henry  perhaps 
red  as  little  for  human  suffering  as  Edward  did,  perhaps  even  less. 
le  besieger  of  Rouen  was  at  least  as  stern  as  the  besieger  of  Calais. 
lit  the  warfare  of  Henry  was  no  purposeless  tournament ;  not  a 
ow  was  dealt  by  him,  whether  on  the  field  or  in  the  council- 
lamber,  which  was  not  dealt  in  deep  and  deadly  earnest.    It  was 
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not  as  a  knigbt-errant  tliat  be  made  war,  but  as  a  general  and 
statesman  of  tbe  bigbest  order,  as  a  King  wortby  to  wear  tbe  crow 
of  tbe  Great  William  and  the  Great  Edward.     No  doubt  Henry 
favoured  by  fortune  as  few  men  ever  bave  been  favoured.  France  la 
before  bim  in  a  state  wbieb  seemed  almost  to  invite  bis  invasion.  Tb 
murder  of  John  of  Burgimdy,  and  tbe  position  assumed  by  bis  so: 
served  tbe  purposes  of  Henry  as  directly  as  if  be  bad  bimself  plann 
tbem  beforehand.     Edward  certainly  bad  no  sucb  manifest 
tages.     But  after  all,  wbat  does  statesmanship  consist  in  except 
making  the  most  of  such  advantages  as  a  man  has  P     Tbe  position 
Henry  was  undoubtedly  far  more  favourable  than  the  position 
Edward  ;  but  then  Henry  made  the  most  of  bis  position,  while  t 
Edwards,  father  and  son,  failed  to  make  the  most  of  theirs.     Hen. 
knew  his  purposes,  and  he  accomplished  tbem.     Edward  failed     -to 
accomplish  his  purposes,  or  rather  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  be  Ixaci 
any  purposes  to  accomplish. 

Looking  at  tbe  morality  of  tbe  two   great  enterprises   again9# 
France,  a  modem  writer  is  perhaps  tempted  to  judge  both  Edward 
and  Henry  with  undue  harshness.     Lord  Brougham,  for  instance, 
brings  Henry  up  before  tbe  tribunal  of  abstract  right,  and  before  tk^ 
tribimal  of  abstract  right  it  must  be  allowed  that  Henry  cuts  but 
poor  figure.     But  it  is  seldom  fair  to  judge  any  historical  characte 
by  so  unswerving  a  standard  ;  we  must  make  allowance  for  the  cir- — 
cxmistances,  the  habits,  tbe  beliefs,  the  prejudices,  of  each  man's  timer  ^ 
As  a  lesson  in  moral  philosophy,  as  a  comment  on  the  doctrine  tha 
man  is  very  far  gone  from  original  righteousness.  Lord  Brougham' 
estimate  of  Henry  the  Fifth  is  highly  instructive ;  but  as  a  portrait  o 
Henry  the  Fifth  it  is  imfair.  Mr.  Longman  cannot  wield  the  trenchan 
weapons  of  Lord  Brougham,  but  he  is  really  fairer  in  bis  estimate  o 
Edward  than  Lord  Brougham  is  in  his  estimate  of  Hejiry.  He  is  no 
dazzled  with  Edward's   somewhat  tinsel   glories ;    but  be  equallj 
avoids  the  other  extreme  of  imreasonable  harshness.     He  brings  on 
strongly  that  Edward  was  really  forced  into  the  war  by  Philip^ 
Philip,  in  truth,  had  a  policy,  while  Edward  had  none.     Philip'==^ 
policy  was  the  obvious,  the  traditional,  French  policy,  the  policy  o* 
consolidating  his  Kingdom  by  convenient  annexations.     He  clearlj' 
aimed  at  the  annexation  of  Edward's  Duchy  of  Aquitaine,  and  h^ 
sought  for  a  war  which  would  give  him  a  chance  of  annexing  it.    A 
perfectly  calm  and  passionless  English  politician  might  bave  doubted 
whether  Aquitaine  was  worth  the  keeping.     Aquitaine,  we  mnst 
remember,  was  now  strictly  an  English  dependency.    When  England 
and  Aquitaine  first  became  possessions  of  the  same  sovereign,  it  was 
not  so.   Henry  of  Anjou,  King  of  England,  Duke  of  Normandy,  Dnk^ 
of  Aquitaine,  Count  and  Lord  of  a  crowd  of  smaller  states,  was  no 
more  a  national  prince  in  any  of  them  than  Charles  of  Ghait  was  a 
national  prince   in  Castile  or  Germany  or  Sicily.      But  Hcnif** 
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BriouB  oontinental  dominions^  widely  as  they  differed  from  one 
nother  in  speech  and  feeling,  might  still  be  looked  on  as  forming 
ne  whole,  in  opposition  to  his  insular  Kingdom.  And  in  his  eyes, 
nd  in  those  of  his  immediate  successors,  they  certainly  outweighed 
is  insular  Kingdom.  Henry  was  primarily  a  great  continental 
^yereign,  the  rival  of  his  less  powerful  lord  at  Paris.  That  he  wa& 
Iso  King  of  England  was  a  yery  important  accession  to  his  power 
nd  position ;  still  it  was  an  accession  and  little  more.  But  things 
banged  when  John  lost  all  his  possessions  in  Northern  Gaul,  with 
lie  solitary  exception  of  that  insular  Normandy  which  his  successors 
ave  retained  to  this  day.  Aquitaine,  or  what  was  left  of  it,  was 
ow  a  mere  accession  to  England,  an  outlying  and  distant  possession 
f  the  English  Crown.  And  as  the  relation  of  Aquitaine  to  England 
banged,  its  relation  to  France  changed  also.  We  must  not  forget 
bat  Aquitaine,  though  a  fief  of  the  French  Crown,  was  in  no.  sense 
French  province.  Unless  we  except  the  short  time  during  which 
lewis  the  Seventh  ruled  there  in  right  of  Eleanor,  Aquitaine  had 
ever  been  a  possession  of  the  Parisian  Kings,  and  its  people  had,  in 
)eech  and  origin,  no  kindred  with  the  people  of  France  beyond 
le  general  kindred  which  they  had  equally  with  the  people  of 
pain  and  Italy.  When  Henry  was  lord  of  Rouen,  of  Tours, 
id  of  3ourdeaux,  none  of  those  cities  seemed  at  all  called  upon  to 
rw  to  Paris.  But  when  Paris  had  swallowed  up  Kouen  and  Tours, 
e  position  of  Bonrdeaux  was  sensibly  changed.  It  was  changed 
»th  politically  and  geographically.  Aquitaine  was  now  no  longer 
part  of  the  great  continental  monarchy  of  Henry.  It  was  a 
^ndency  of  the  island  Kingdom,  which  the  French  conquest  of 
>iilouse  had  caused  to  be  surroimded  by  French  territory  on  every 
le,  except  those  occupied  by  the  sea  and  the  moimtains.  The 
jirisian  King,  instead  of  being  a  mere  nominal  suzerain,  was  now  the 
unediate  master  of  the  larger  part  of  Gaul.  Aquitaine  now  looked 
£6  a  natural  portion  of  his  Kingdom,  unnaturally  detained  from  him 
r  a  distant  potentate.  Within  the  Duchy  itself,  as  Mr.  Longman 
IS  weU  pointed  out,  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  presented  great 
fferences  and  fluctuations.  There  was  always  an  English  and  a 
rench  party;  of  a  Spanish  party,  of  which  we  see  signs  in  the 
irteenth  century,  we  see  none  in  the  fourteenth.  And  men's  minds 
ight  w^ell  be  divided  on  the  question  whether  it  were  better  for 
leir  country  to  remain  a  dependency  of  England  or  to  become  an 
.tegral  part  of  France.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  English 
>vernment  was  the  better  of  the  two,  as  was  soon  found  out  when 
quitaine  was  finally  conquered.  The  nearer  master  was  far  more 
ingerous  to  local  liberties  and  customs  than  the  more  distant  one. 
ourdeaux,  when  it  was  a  distant  dependency  of  England,  came  much 
Murer  to  the  position  of  a  free  city  than  it  came  when  it  sank 
to  a   provincial  town  of  France.    But^  as  Mr.   Longman  says^ 
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Englishmen  failed  then,  as  they  fiail  now,  to  adapt  themselTes  to 
subjects  of  another  race  and  speech.  Their  rule  was  essentially 
better  than  that  of  France,  but  it  was  less  attractive.  France  was 
already  beginning  to  exercise  that  strange  fascination  which  it  goes 
on  exercising  still,  and  which  enables  it  to  incorporate  and  assimi- 
late its  conquests  in  a  way  in  which  no  other  conquering  power 
has  succeeded  in  riyalling  it.  And  marked  as  was  the  ethnical  dis- 
tinction between  France  and  Aquitaine,  it  was  slight  compared  to 
the  ethnical  distinction  between  Aquitaine  and  England.  All  these 
causes  contributed  to  produce  a  very  divided  state  of  feeling  in  the 
Duchy.  The  strength  of  England  lay  mainly  in  the  cities ;  that  of 
France  lay  mainly  among  the  nobles  of  the  country.  But  it  is  easy 
to  see  throughout  Edward's  wars  that  the  English  party  was  decay- 
ing, and  that  the  French  party  was  growing.  To  annex  then 
great  province,  which  lay  so  temptingly  open  to  him,  which  8eem< 
so  needful  to  round  off  his  dominions  in  that  corner,  was  the  mail 
object  of  the  policy  of  Philip  of  Valois.  We  are  commonly  incline^E^^d 
to  blame  Edward  for  setting  up  a  claim  of  his  own  on  the  Frencb:f^^ 
Crown,  after  he  had  done  homage  to  Philip,  and  had  thereby  recog--^g. 
nised  him  as  lawful  King  of  France.  But  Edward  was  fairly  goadec^^^^j 
into  the  w«r  by  Philip,  and  he  seems  to  have  assumed  the  title 
King  of  France  as  much  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  Fleminj 
as  for  any  other  reason.  It  was  fairly  a  case  of  drifting  into  wi 
— a  war  which,  notwithstanding  the  two  great  battles  and  manamij 
other  gallant  exploits,  was  begun,  continued,  and  ended  in  a  w^^bsj 
which  is  throughout  purposeless  and  perplexing. 

Mr.  Longman  has  no  special  power  of  narrative,  and  he  nev     a-er 
reaches  to  either  picturesque  or  eloquent  description.     But  he  to        lis 
his  story  clearly,  sensibly,  and  imaffectedly,  and  he  brings  out  m<.j     M 
of  the  chief  points  in  a  satisfactory  way.     It  was  perhaps  hardly  ^fenis 
business  to  look  forward,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  well  to  brizi^g 
out  what  an  important  bearing  the  Peace  of  Bretigny  had  upon  t^^e 
wars  of  the  next  century.  The  French  are  perfectly  right  in  speaid-:^g 
of  the  whole  time  firom  Edward  the  Third  to  Henry  the  Sixth  as  fcle 
Hundred  Years'  War.    The  Peace  of  Bretigny  was  the  formal  ju9'^- 
fication  of  Henry  the  Fifth.     On  no  theory  could  Henry  have  9LXij 
hereditary  right  to  the  Crown  of  France.     The  principle  on  wh£^ 
Edward  the  Third  had  claimed  that  crown  was  the  principle  of  fem^^ 
succession,  and  the  principle  of  female  succession  would  have  ffV^^ 
the  rights  of  Edward  the  Third  to  the  House  of  Mortimer.    B«* 
Henry  the  Fifth  succeeded  to  the  Crown  of  England  at  a  time 
when  England  was  at  war  with  France.    The  Peace  of  Bretign/ 
was  undoubtedly  broken  on  the  French  side.     From  Bretigny  to 
Troyes  no  other  peace  was  concluded ;  there  were  only  traces,  asd 
at  the  end  of  any  truce  the  King  of  England  had  a  perfect  ioioal         Mi^ 
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riglit  to  begin  the  war  again.  That  the  Peace  of  Bretigny  did 
not  last  is  a  sign  of  the  change  of  feeling  which  was  gradually 
coming  over  Southern  Gaul.  Two  hundred  years  earlier  we  may  be 
8ure  that  Aquitanian  patriotism  would  have  rejoiced  in  an  arrange- 
ment which  made  the  lands  south  of  the  Loire  free  from  all  superiority 
on  the  part  of  the  Parisian  Crown.  But  a  large  part  of  the  former 
dominions  of  Henry  the  Second  submitted  with  the  utmost  reluctance 
to  those  terms  of  the  treaty  which  restored  them  to  the  rule  of  the 
descendant  of  their  ancient  Dukes.  Even  within  the  lands  which  had 
never  been  separated  from  England  the  rule  of  the  Black  Prince  seems 
not  to  have  thoroughly  taken  root.  In  fact  an  independent  Principality 
^f  Aquitaine  was  fast  becoming,  in  French  phrase,  an  anachronism. 
And  an  independent  Principality  of  Aquitaine  in  the  hands  of  an 
English  prince  was  somewhat  of  a  pretence  into  the  bargain.  At  an 
earlier  time  independent  commonwealths  of  Bourdeaux  and  La 
Rochelle  might  have  been  something  more  than  a  dream.  But  in 
Aquitaine,  as  throughout  the  fiefs  of  the  Parisian  Crown,  with  the 
single  half  exception  of  Flanders,  the  princely  power,  royal  or  ducal. 
Was  always  too  strong  to  allow  of  the  growth  of  a  system  of  free 
cities,  such  as  arose  within  the  bounds  of  each  of  the  three  Imperial 
Kingdoms. 

The  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  is  also  of  great  importance  in  a 

constitutional  point  of  view ;  it  is  equally  so  in  a  social,  a  literary,  and 

*  rehgious  point  of  view.     But  in  these  points   also   the  reign  of 

^^'Ward  has  something  of  the  same  character  that  it  has  in  military 

affairs.     Changes  take  place  in  a  sort  of  invisible,  incidental  way ; 

"^^  cannot  lay  our  hands  on  any  marked  revolutions,  like  those  of 

^©    reign  of  Henry   the  Third,   nor  on  many  great  and  lasting 

enactments,  like  those  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First.     Edward 

could  no  more  be  compared  to  his  grandfather  as  a  legislator  than 

*^o    could  as  a  statesman  and  a  warrior.     His  commercial  legisla- 

^on,  to  which  Mr.  Longman  calls  special  attention,  was  done,  as  it 

^ore,  by  hap-hazard.    So  indeed  was  everything  that  he  did.    He  con- 

^^^^xitly  wanted  money,  and  his  constant  want  of  money  was  a  great 

constitutional  advantage.     He  was  driven  to  summon  Parliaments, 

Commonly  yearly,  sometimes  oftener ;  and  those  Parliaments  gradually 

learned  their  strength.     How  important  these  silent  influences  were 

^  ahown  when  we  reach  the  last  two  years  of  Edward's  life.     In  tho 

Good  Parliament  we  see  how  the  Commons  had  been  gradually  gain- 

^g  more  and  more  power  and  enlightenment,  till  they  were  able  to 

^^^ry  some  of  the  most  thorough  measures  of  reform,  and  to  make 

^©  of  the  most  successful  attacks  on  the  executive  Government,  that 

*^y  legislative  body  ever  made.     No  doubt  it  was  a  great  point  for 

^  popular  party  to  have  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  their  side,  and, 

^^^  he  was  gone,  his  loss  was  sadly  felt  in  the  reaction  of  the  next 
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year.  But  it  was  a  great  thing  to  see  a  Prince  of  Wales  put  himse 
at  the  head  of  a  real  popular  movement  of  reform,  a  very  differei 
process  from  a  Prince  of  Wales  getting  up  a  factious  personal  oppos 
tion  against  his  father.  It  is  his  conduct  in  this  Parliament,  far  moi 
than  any  of  his  doings  beyond  the  sea,  which  gives  the  Black  Print 
his  real  claim  to  rank  among  the  worthies  of  England.  The  acts  < 
the  Good  Parliament  and  their  unhappy  reversal  in  the  next  yea 
the  good  influence  of  Prince  Edward  and  the  evil  influences  of  Job 
of  Gaunt,  are  points  at  which  Mr.  Longman  has  worked  very  cajp 
fully,  as  he  has  done  at  the  whole  legislation  of  this  reign.  C 
that  legislation  there  is  one  dark  blot,  which  extends  even  to  t] 
proceedings  of  the  Good  Parliament  itself.  I  mean  the  consta. 
attempt  to  control  matters  which  are  beyond  the  proper  province 
legislation,  and,  worse  still,  the  constant  attempt  to  control  them 
a  way  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  most  numerous  and  the  mc 
helpless  class  of  the  people.  The  depopulation  caused  by  the  Blac 
Death  made  labour  scarce ;  wages  of  course  rose,  and  successiT 
Parliaments,  the  Good  Parliament  among  them,  undertook  the  enu 
and  impossible  task  of  keeping  wages  down  by  law.  I  am  not  sun 
that  Mr.  Longman  has  anywhere  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  at  this  timi 
the  emancipation  of  the  villains  was  largely  going  on.  The  class  oi 
free  labourers  was  being  enlarged  and  strengthened  ;  the  payment  oi 
wages  for  work  done  was  constantly  becoming  more  habitual,  as  the 
class  of  people  who  coidd  be  set  to  work  without  wages  was  constantly 
diminishing.  One  might  almost  have  expected  that  the  emancipation 
of  villains  would  have  been  forbidden  by  law,  just  as  in  old  BfiSDB 
restrictions  were  put  on  the  emancipation  of  slaves.  But  happily  the 
Church  taught  that  to  set  a  bondman  free  was  a  pious  and  charitaUfl 
deed,  and  men  could  hardly  be  ordered  by  Act  of  Parliament  to 
abstain  from  adding  to  the  number  of  their  good  works. 

The  mention  of  the  religious  and  the  literary  condition  of  Engto^ 
during  this  reign  at  once  suggests  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  ag< 
of  Wyclif  and  the  age  of  Chaucer.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  eithe^i 
of  them  at  the  end  of  an  article.  But  those  names  stamp  the  ageO^ 
Edward  the  Third  as  the  beginning  of  the  theological  reformatioii  t^ 
England  and  as  the  beginning  of  modem  English  literature.  ^ 
confess  that  the  purely  theological  aspect  of  the  time  interests  n** 
less  than  the  part  played  by  this  age,  as  by  other  ages,  in  the  lonj 
struggle  between  England  and  Rome.  The  English  spirit  wUcb 
three  centuries  before,  had,  through  the  mouth  of  Tostig,  defied  P<^ 
Nicolas  on  his  throne,  came  out  in  the  Parliaments  of  Edward  it 
Third  as  it  came  out  in  other  Parliaments  before  and  after  him.  As^ 
it  was  a  sound  and  happy  line  of  argument,  a  true  English  love  C 
precedent,  which  led  the  Good  Parliament  to  appeal  to  the  practice  C 
the  sainted  Eadward  himself  as  unanswerable  evidence  of  tbe  trcai 
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tud,  ancient  supremacy  of  the  Crown  in  matters  ecclesiastical.  Oddly 
oough,  this  was  the  very  moment  when  the  old  ground  for  that 
upremacy  was  beginning  to  give  way.  Up  to  this  time,  ever  since 
lie  last  Englishman  ceased  to  worship  Thimder  and  Woden,  English- 
nen  had  been  united  in  religion ;  the  Church  and  the  nation  had  been 
itrictly  two  aspects  of  the  same  body.  But  the  teaching  of  Wyclif 
^ve  birth  in  the  next  generation  to  our  earliest  Nonconformists ; 
irlien  we  ought  to  have  had  our  first  toleration,  we  did  have  our 
first  persecution.  With  the  appearance  of  the  Lollards,  the  Church 
and  the  nation  ceased  to  be  fully  one,  and  the  puzzles  and  contro- 
versies of  modem  times  had  their  beginning. 

Another  sign  of  the  times  in  religious  matters,  one  which  I  think 
Mr.  Longman  nowhere  mentions,  is  the  turn  which  the  bounty  of 
pious  founders  and  benefactors  was  now  taking.  The  day  of  the 
monks  was  over.  The  great  struggle  which  had  been  going  on  ever 
since  the  days  of  Dunstan  was  at  last  decided  in  favour  of  the 
seculars.  Monasteries  were  still  occasionally  founded,  but  there  is 
nothing  like  the  zeal  for  them  which  followed  on  the  Benedictine 
movement  in  the  t^nth  and  eleventh  centuries,  on  the  Cistercian  move- 
ment in  the  tweKth,  on  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  movement  in 
the  thirteenth.  Colleges  in  the  Universities,  chantries  for  the 
repose  of  their  founders'  souls,  colleges  for  the  more  splendid 
performance  of  divine  service  in  this  or  that  parish  church,  hos- 
pitals for  the  poor,  schools  for  the  young,  are  now  the  objects 
of  pious  benefactions  far  more  largely  than  the  monastic  orders. 
Ott  the  other  hand,  the  constant  wars  with  Franco  led,  on  an 
obvious  principle  of  policy,  to  temporary  seizures  of  the  property 
of  tie  Alien  Priories.  These  temporary  seizures  again  suggested 
4e  complete  suppression  of  those  Priories  in  the  next  century, 
Mid  this  formed  a  precedent  for  the  general  suppression  of  all 
monasteries  in  the  century  after  that. 

^ith  regard  to  language,  I  have  only  space  to  comment  on  one 

^^ression  of  Mr.  Longman's.     He  says,  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 

*anli,  but  without  reference  to  any  ancient  writer,  that  Edward  the 

■"^d  could  bardly  speak  English,  that  it  was  only  with  difficulty  that 

"^  could    put  three   or  four  English  words  together  on  occasion. 

■*^  some  distinct  proof  of  this  is  produced,  I  must  be  allowed  to 

"^*^t.     I  have  long  thought  that  we  are  apt  to   exaggerate   the 

^^^^'it  to  which  English  went  out  of  use  among  the  higher  ranks  in 

^®  two  or  three  centuries  after  the  Norman  Conquest.     I  have  not 

y®^  SORe  fully  into  the  subject,  but  I  trust  to  do  so  when  I  come  to 

^  fifth  volume  of  my  own  history.     Meanwhile  I  will  jot  down,  for 

^^Consideration  of  Mr.  Longman  or  of  any  one  else,  a  few  passages 

'^'Ucli  bear  on  the  subject. 

-**    mrilliam  the  Conqueror  tried  to  learn  English  in  order  the 
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better  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  an  English  King.     And  though  he  di 
not  succeed  very  well  in  his  studies,  it  is  plain  that  he  was  n 
wholly  without  some  knowledge  of  our  language.     The  words 
Orderic  (520  D)    are — "Anglicam    locutionem   plerumque   sate^-^^ 
ediscere,  ut  sine  interprete  querelam  subjecta)  legis  posset  intellige:^^ 
et    scita    rectitudinis    unicuique    (prout   ratio   dictaret)    affectuoa^ 
depromere.     Ast  a  perceptione  hujusmodi  durior  aDtas  ilium  001^^ 
pescebat,  et  tumultus  multimodarum  occupationum  ad  alia  necessarfo 
adtrahebat."      I  should   infer  from   this  that   William  could  not 
indeed  address  an  English  assembly  like  Godwine,  but  that  he  couJj 
at  least  understand  the  simple  formulae  of  his  own  English  charters. 

II.  Henry  the  First,  born  in  England,  and  looked  on  from  im 
birth  as  an  English  iEtheling,  seems  not  only  to  have  imderstood 
English,  but  to  have  been  an  English  author.  I  ground  this  belief 
on  the  well-known  passage  of  Mary  of  France,  of  which  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  has  perhaps  made  rather  too  much,  but  which  on  the  whole 
I  am  inclined  to  accept.  Marj'  (ii.  401,  ed.  Roquefort)  says  that  she 
translated  her  fables  into  French  from  an  English  translation  made 
by  an  English  King. 

III.  Henry  the  Second,  whether  he  could  speak  English  or  not, 
certainly  understood  it  when  spoken,  and  a  knight  of  Glamorgan  who 
accompanied  him  not  only  understood  but  spoke  it.  The  story  is  too 
long  to  quote  here,  but  it  will  be  found  in  Giraldus'  ItinerariuDi 
Kambriae,  i.  6,  p.  64,  ed.  Dimock. 

IV.  Edward  the  First  could  not  only  speak  English  on  occasion,  bat 
seems  to  have  spoken  it  easily  and  habitually.     This  appears  from.  ^ 
story  told  by  Walter  of  Hemingburgh  (vol.  i.,  p.  337),  how,  whe^ 
Edward  was  in  the  Holy  Land,  three  Saracen  ambassadors  come  t,^ 
him,  "  Qui  stantes  a  longe  adoraverunt  Edwardum  proni  in  terraci^* 
Et  ait  Edwardus  in  Anglico,  *  Vos  quidem  adoratis  me  sed  miniff^* 
diligitis,'   nee   intellexerunt  verba  ejus,   eo  quod  per   interpreted^ 
loquerentur  ei." 

I  have  marked  other  passages  which  bear  negatively  on  the  questio^^' 
or  which  illustrate  the  use  of  English  by  persons  of  considerable  bi^^' 
less  exalted  rank.  But  these  four  seem  enough  to  make  a  kind  '^'■^ 
royal  catena.  It  would  certainly  be  strange  if  Edward  the  Third  wi 
80  much  less  of  an  Englishman  than  his  grandfather  as  would  seet^^ 
from  Mr.  Longman's  account.  Still,  considering  his  education  an-^ 
his  French  mother,  the  thing  is  possible.  It  is  a  point  on  which  -^ 
should  much  like  to  have  further  information. 

To  wind  up,  while  Mr.  Longman's  book  is  not  free  from  the  fenl^^ 
which  are  almost  imavoidable  under  the  circumstances  of  its  oompc^^ 
sition,  it  contains  much  really  good  stuff.  Mr.  Longman  at  leB^^ 
neither  trifles  with  his  subject  nor  despises  it. 

Edward  A.  Frsbxait. 


THE  WOMAN  OF  BUSINESS. 

Chapter  XIII. 

MORNING  WITH  ONE  OF   OUR  LAWYERS  IN   SPRING    GARDENS, 
A   lady's   portrait   DOES  A   GOOD  STROKE   OF   BUSINESS. 

LOW  drawing  near  to  the  close  of  the  month  of  April, 
iig  the  meridian  of  the  London  season  in  all  the  little  subor- 
irlds  of  which  the  great  world  of  London  is  composed. 
»ther  was  uncertain,  as  usual ;  ever  and  anon  there  was  a 
B  shower,  chasing  pedestrians  (especially  women  with  gay 
nd  fresh  muslins,  spoiled  as  easily  by  a  wetting  as  the  wings 
«rfly)  to  shelter  in  shops,  arcades,  porticoes,  and  gateways, 
ey  no  sooner  found  an  asylum,  than,  as  it  were  expressly  to 
ir  hurry  and  distress,  out  came  an  hysterical  burst  of  sun- 
ibrupt  as  the  previous  rain.  A  rainbow  appeared  every  ten 
or  a  brilliant  scrap  of  one,  as  if  at  this  her  busiest  season, 
lire  has  all  the  orders  of  summer  and  autumn  to  execute,  she 
jisure  to  get  up  a  perfect  arch.  The  early  part  of  the  month 
morose  ;  but  now  the  north-east  held  his  bitter  breath,  and 
in  the  parks  and  squares  were  beginning  to  shoot  with  some- 
e  confidence.  Buds  and  even  blossoms  felt  that  at  last  they 
mture  forth  without  deliberately  committing  suicide;  the 
beginning  to  unfold  the  tender  verdure  of  its  crisp  young 
md  the  chestnuts  stood  pledged  to  publish  the  first  edition  of 
sndid  flowers  in  about  another  fortnight.  Already  there 
rp  visions  which  could  detect  the  embryo  clusters  in  the  top- 
aches,  and  there  were  still  more  hopeful  observers  who  were 
w  and  then  mistaking  the  homely  and  faithful  sparrow, 
ke  the  poor,  we  have  always  with  us,  for  the  swallow  which, 
rorldly  friend,  only  visits  us  in  our  days  of  warmth  and  sim- 

touches  of  spring  would  be  an  unsuitable  introduction  to 
ly  lawyer's  office  in  the  world  but  Mr.  Marjoram's ;  and  not 
nane  even  to  his,  had  his  place  of  business  been  situated  in 
uarters  of  Chancery  Lane,  or  any  of  the  usual  dusky  haunts 
iw,  at  least  as  they  were  in  the  days  we  speak  of.     He 

chambers  now  in  a  very  diflferent  locality,  one  no  less 
)  than  Spring  Gardens,  with  a  look-out  into  the  park,  not 

the  spot  where  you  may  sec,  or  might  have  seen  in  those 
>  cows  standing  to  be  milked  for  valetudinarian  cockneys 
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of  a  summer  morning.  Though  this  official  residence  had  been 
chosen  more  for  Alexander's  convenience  than  anything  else,  on 
account  of  its  neighbourhood  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the 
public  offices,  it  was  in  most  agreeable  harmony  with  Mr.  Marjoram's 
tastes.  It  was  by  him,  no  doubt,  that  a  variety  of  flowering  plants 
had  been  taught  to  creep  or  climb  over  the  rear  of  the  premLBea— a 
lesson  which  they  had  learned  so  well  that  when  a  volume  of  Chitty 
or  Fearne  now  lay  by  chance  on  the  sill  of  a  window,  a  sprig  of 
jessamine  was  sometimes  to  be  found  coquetting  with  a  chapter  on 
demurrers,  and  the  blossoms  of  the  gay  laburnum  toying  with  the 
serious  doctrine  of  contingent  remainders. 

The  laburnum  was  not  quite  in  flower  yet ;  but  as  you  entered  Mr. 
Marjoram's  room,  the  senses  were  at  no  loss  to  discover  other  manifes- 
tations of  the  ruling  passion,  even  more  decided,  in  the  perfume 
which  pervaded  the  apartment,  and  a  number  of  glasses,  some  ranged 
on  the  chimney-piece,  others  placed  on  a  stand  near  a  window,  in  which 
some  very  beautiful  hyacinths  flourished.  With  a  few  exceptions  the 
apartment  was  much  like  attorneys'  offices  in  general.  There  were 
shelves  with  rows  of  japanned  boxes  with  a  variety  of  names  upon 
them.  Several  similar  boxes  lay  open  on  the  floor,  and,  being  choke- 
full  of  papers  and  parchments,  indicated  the  extent  of  the  connection 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  business.  The  exceptions,  besides  the 
hyacinths,  were  a  picture  which  stood  on  a  chair  in  a  comer  coTored 
with  a  green  curtain,  and  a  bundle  of  young  rose  trees,  probably 
some  new  variety,  with  their  tops  just  peering  through  the  matting 
in  which  they  were  tenderly  enclosed. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  on  one  of  these  sunny  and  showery 
mornings  of  the  spring  in  question  when  Mr.  Marjoram  entered  his 
office.     The  day  was  of  some  importance  on  account  of  several  inci- 
dents, which,  though  trifling  in  themselves,  were  significant  in  rektiofl 
to  future  events.     You  recognised  the  rural  solicitor  at  a  glance.   S^ 
was  a  strong-built,  middle-sized,  fresh-coloured  gentleman  of  so0^® 
sixty  years  standing  in  the  world ;  his  features  a  little  rough,  but  b-^ 
had  a  good  honest  eye  with  a  twinkle  of  dry  humour  in  it ;  his  dr^^ 
displayed  more  of  rustic  taste  than  town  refinement ;  a  roomy  bron^^ 
body-coat,  bufi*  waistcoat,  drab  trousers  and  gaiters,  a  blue  ni 
cloth,  a  white  hat,  a  stout  gingham  umbrella  in  his  hand,  and 
gloves,  imless  he  wore  them  in  his  pockets. 

His  first  step  was  not  towards  the  tin  boxes  or  his  desk,  but  to  t^ 
stand  with  the  hyacinths  ;  and  while  he  was  enjoying  their  tints  ac^ 
odours,'his  confidential  clerk — the  same  grave  and  worthy  Mr.  Pott-*" 
who,  having  wept  for  the  misfortimes  of  the  house,  now  participate 
and  rejoiced  in  its  prosperity-^K5ame  in  with  his  hands  full  of  letted 
having  deposited  which  on  the  table,  he  left  the  room  as  quietly  as  - — 
entered  it. 
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rhe  solicitor  was  soon  occupied  with  them,  read,  and  noted  a  few, 

)bMj  some  that  required  immediate  answers,  for  he  rang  his  bell 

1  handed  them  to  the  boy  in  attendance  to  be  returned  to  the  con- 

sntiaL    Mr.  Marjoram  then  took  up  another,  and  was  in  the  act  of 

iding  it  when  Mr.  Potter  came  in  again. 

'Well,  Mr.  Potter,  what  now  ?  " 

"  There  is  a  gentleman  here,  sir,  about  the  house  in  Queen  Anne 

"eet  that's  to  be  sold." 

"  House !  what  house  ? — are  you  dreaming  ?" 

"Mrs.  Rowley's,  sir,  or  Mr.  Rowley's,  the  new  client." 

"  This  is  more  of  it,  Mr.  Potter :  what  have  we  to  do  with  selling 

OSes  ?    We  are  not  house-agents.     Only  yesterday  this  lady  sent 

her  picture,  and  now  she  wants  us  to  sell  a  house.      Why  she 

ght  as  well  expect  us  to  hire  a  coachman  for  her,  or  take  sittings 

a  church.      However,   the   fact  is,   my  partner  undertook  the 

wley  business  at  the  request  of  his  friend,  Lord  St.  Michael's, 

there's  no  use  in  grumbling ;  show  the  gentleman  in." 

Uj.  Potter  went  away,  and  returned  in  a  moment,  introducing  a 

tain  Mr.  Smith.     He  had  already  been  haggling  about  the  terms 

h  Mr.  Potter,  but  now  said  he  was  ready  to  agree  to  them,  pro- 

Bd  the  furniture  was  thrown  into  the  bargain. 

^  Impossible,"  said  Marjoram,  shaking  his  head  and  looking  at 

taper  which  Mr.  Potter  had  laid  before  him.     "  The  terms  are 

d,  and  cannot  be  departed  from." 

Ir.   Smith  still  argued  and  insisted,  and  at  last  he  said,   ''If 

were  treating  with  the  owner  in  person,  we  shoidd  get  better 


Ofl." 


I  doubt  it,"  said  Marjoram  impatiently. 

I  am  sure  of  it,"  said  the  other.     "  I  know  it  by  experience." 
Then  you  would  like  to  deal  with  the  principal  P  "  said  Marjoram. 
Of  course,  we  should,'*  said  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  only  acting  as 
:xt  for  the  purchaser, 
c  bright  idea  had  struck  Mr.  Marjoram. 

Just  step  across  the  room  to  that  chair   in  the   comer,"   he 
,  "  and  draw  aside  the  curtain." 
[r.  Smith  looked  surprised,  but  did  what  he  was  bid. 
A  very  fine  woman,"  he  said,  looking  intently  at  the  picture. 
Never  mind  her  beauty,  but  look  at  her  well,"  said  Marjoram, 
r  that's  the  party  you  have  to  deal  with.     Do  you  think  she  will 
you  have  the  furniture  into  the  bargain  ?  " 

fr.  Smith  looked  at  the  face  again,  laughed,  shrugged  his 
olders,  and  consented  to  everything. 

jater  in  the  day,  when  Mr.  Potter  brought  the  memorandum  of 
'eement  al)out  the  house  for  his  chief  to  look  over,  Mr.  Marjoram 
i  him,  with  a  chuckle,  how  he  had  managed  the  matter ;  and  the 
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confidential  was  as  proud  as  if  he  had  made  the  hit  himself.    Mr. 
Marjoram  then  said : — 

"  The  bulk  of  the  Rowley  business  must  lie  over  until  Mr.  Alex- 
ander comes  to  town,  and  has  leisure  to  attend  to  it.  The  ladies  are 
multiplying  on  our  hands  too  fast,  Mr.  Potter." 

**  We  always  had  a  great  many  of  the  fair  sex  on  our  books,  sir," 
said  the  old  clerk  ;  "it  began  in  Mr.  Moffat's  time." 

"  Ah,  but  Moffat  brought  no  ladies  to  the  office  with  such  eyes  as 
those,  Potter.  "Well,  Mr.  Alexander  shall  have  Mrs.  Rowley  all  to 
himself.  Keep  all  the  papers  and  letters  for  him,  or  send  them  down 
to  him  if  he  does  not  soon  come  to  town.  Is  there  any  one  waiting 
to  see  me  ?  " 

"  Only  old  Miss  Fazakerly,  sir.  I  think  you  had  better  go  out 
by  the  lady's  door." 

The  "lady's  door"  was  not  a  door  to  admit  ladies,  but  a  private 
passage  into  the  park,  often  used  by  both  partners  to  elude  impor- 
tunate visitors,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  of  the  fair  sex,  and  it  owed 
its  name  to  Marjoram,  it  had  served  him  so  frequently  as  the  means 
of  escape  from  clients  of  whom  Miss  Fazakerly  was  probably  a  fair 
specimen. 

Marjoram  smiled,  took  his  stick,  and  in  a  moment  was  in  the 
park.  He  had  scarcely  walked  a  dozen  yards  before  a  gentleman 
riding  towards  the  Horse  Guards  recognised  him,  and  drew  up  his 
horse  to  speak  to  him.  It  was  Lord  St.  Michael's  going  down  to  the 
House  of  Lords. 

"  Have  you  seen  our  friend  Cosie  ? "  he  said  to  the  solicitor. 
"  Well,  ho  will  call  on  you  some  day  soon  and  tell  you  all  about  the 
Rowley  affairs." 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  him,"  said  Marjoram.  The  words  almost 
stuck  in  his  throat ;  for  he  was  now  forced  to  attend  to  the  business 
which  he  had  predetermined  to  leave  to  Alexander. 

**  Has  a  picture  been   sent  to  you — Mrs.  Rowley's  portrait? 
resumed  his  lordship. 

**  Yes,  yes ;  we  have  got  the  picture." 

"  You  ought  not  to  have  been  troubled  with  it ;  but  I'll  send  font 
to-morrow  or  next  day,  and  take  it  off  your  hands.  I  am  to  have 
a  copy  of  it,  and  then  it  is  to  go  down  to  the  country." 

"  All  right,  my  lord." 

"  Good  evening,  Mr.  Marjoram." 

And  Lord  St.  Michael's  rode  away. 
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Chapter  XIV. 

VHICH  OLD  MR.   COSTE  L^nfOLDS  THE   STATE   OF  THE  PENINSULA. 

N  Mr.  Marjoram  came  to  his  chambers  the  next  day  later  than 

,  he  found  Mr.  Potter  fretting  and  fuming  about  the  picture, 

I  several  people  had  been  calling  to  see,  having  probably  heard 

ked  of  by  Lord  St.  Michaers.     To  the  slaves  of  the  quill,  who 

ed  (as  it  was  natural  they  should)  everything  that  gave  them 

ment's  respite  from  their  monotonous  drudgery,  this  was  all 

pleasant ;  but  to  Mr.  Potter,  whose  business  it  was  to  keep  ihj 

going  inexorably,  it  was  nothing  short  of  a  bore. 

t  won't  trouble  us  much  longer,*'  said  Marjoram ;  "  Lord  St. 

ael's  is  going  to  relievo  us  of  it." 

Ve  nu'ght  just  as  well  keep  a  public  exhibition  room,"  said  the 

lential. 

Veil,  the   exhibition  is  closed   for  the  day,"  said  Marjoram. 

Kxiy  shall  see  it  while  I'm  here." 

[r.  Cosie  is  in  your  room  waiting  for  you,"  said  Mr.  Potter. 

.  Cosie  was  a  fine  old  fellow,  verging  on  seventy,  but  hale  and 

jr.      The    perspiration   which   streamed  from   his   grey   hair» 

d  that  he  had  walked  a  long  way,  and  his  lusty  calves  showed 

he  was  well  able  to  do  so.     He  was  an  ancient  citizen  "of 

IS  London  town,"  who,  having  made  a  large  fortune  in  the 

snware  line  in  Fleet  Street,  had  some  years  since  retired  with 

l,he  country,  where  applying  his  industry  and  skill  to  farming, 

he  notable  Mr.  Mechi  of  later  days,  he  now  turned  the  earth  lo 

again  in  another  way. 

.  Cosie  was  an  old  friend,  and  had  for  some  years  been  a  ncigh- 
of  Marjoram's  at  Twickenham. 

[ow  are  all  your  good  people,  and  how  are  your  Ayrshires  and 
sters?"  said  Marjoram,  cordially  shaking  his  hand, 
ill  blooming  and  thriving,"  said  the  old  farmer,  taking  a  scat 
ite  to  the  solicitor's  desk, 
iord   St.  Michael's  told   me  you  would  call   and  tell   mc  all 

the  Rowleys.     How  do  vou  happen  to  know  so  much  about 
P" 

Vhy,  don't  I  hold  a  farm  unier  Thomas  Rowley ;  the  place 
i  I  have  lived  ever  since  I  left  vour  njisrhbourhood  ?"  . 
Jornish  people,  then  ?  " 
cS  far  as  having  a  large  property  there." 
hen  they  are  great  proprietors,  arc  thoy  ?  " 
Vhy  the  whole  peninsula  belongs  to  them." 
VhatI  the  peninsula  of  Cornwall  ?" 
..  V.  y.s.  T  T 
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"  Not  quite  that ;  but  what  we  call  our  peninsula — a  large  tract  of 
country  of  I  don't  know  how  many  thousand  acres,  something  of 
the  shape  of  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  and  my  holding " 

"  Is  in  the  juiciest  cut  of  it,  I  hope." 

"  Some  of  it  is  good  land  enough,  but  the  whole  estate  is  rather 
improvable  than  in  a  high  state  of  improvement  at  present.  There 
is  other  proporty,  I  believe,  elsewhere ;  some  in  Ireland,  and  some  in 
a  worse  place — though  I  say  it  in  your  presence — and  that's  the 
Court  of  Chancery." 

Marjoram  laughed,  and  Mr.  Cosie  added:  *•  It's  only  just  to  say 
that  you  two  gentlemen  have  taken  a  hundred  acres  out  of  Chancery 
for  every  one  you  have  put  into  it." 

*'  Now  tell  mo  the  particulars  of  the  Cornish  estate." 

**  In  fact  there  are  two  estates  :  a  small  one  called  Oakham,  which 
^Irs.  Rowley  inlieritod  from  her  father ;  and  a  large  one  adjoining  it, 
which  her  husband  purchased  after  his  marriage.  Originally  the 
two  eJ^tatcs  were  one,  and  the  Manor-house,  which  has  been  long 
uninhabited,  is  on  Mrs.  Rowley's  part  of  the  property." 

"  And  there  is  no  house  on  the  other  part?" 

**  Yes,  there  is,  and  a  good  one,  called  Foxden,  where  Johnny 
Upjohn  lives  at  present." 

"  And  who  may  Johnny  Upjohn  be  ?" 

**  Johnny  Uj)john  is  Mr.  Rowley's  brother.  He  married  a  lady  of 
the  name  of  Upjohn,  who  brought  him  a  fortune,  and  he  took  her 
name  along  with  it." 

"  And  what  has  he  to  do  with  his  brother's  property  ?" 

**  He  is  the  present  manager  or  mismanagor  of  it." 

*'  And  he  does  it  efficiently,  I  take  for  granted?" 

"  That's  his  very  gift,"  said  Mr.  Cosie  ;  **  but  he  does  it,  as  he  does 

--everything,  to  do  him  justice,  and  as  half  the  mischief  in  the  world 

is  done,  with  the  best  and  honestest  intentions.     However,  as  things 

mend  when  thej^  come  to  the  worst,  the  upshot  of  the  matter  is  that 

Mr.  Rowley's  eyes  have  been  opened  at  last,  and,  attached  as  he 

is  to  his  brother,  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  relieve  him  of  the 


agency." 


"Where  is  Mr.  Rowley?" 

"  In  Paris  at  present ;  but  he  has  long  been  an  invalid  and  an 
absentee.  I'lul  as  things  arc,  only  for  liis  wife,  they  would  be  wo^^ 
still.     She  came  over  two  years  ago,  and  I  heartily  wish  she  would 


come  over  nirain." 


"  The  removal  of  his  brother  must  cause  ill-blood  in  the  family* 

**  It  won't  make  tilings  better,  certainly.    There  is  ill-blood  enough 

at  present  between  Mrs.  Upjohn  and  Mrs.  Rowley  on  other  accounts, 

but  Joliniiy  Upjohn,  as  we  all  call  him  in  the  country,  is  the  W?  • 

natured  man  i:i  the  world,  and  too  much  cngrosNod  with  his  p^J^  * 
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and  his  theories  to  quarrel  with  anybody  about  anything,  much  less 
with  his  brother." 

"  One  thing  is  pretty  plain,  Cosie — Mrs.  Eowley  wears  the 
breeches." 

"  Well,  she  docs  in  a  way,  but  not  very  comfortably.  She  has  a 
hard  card  to  play  with  her  husband ;  he  leaves  things  to  her,  and  he 
doesn't.  He  is  a  weak-headed  man,  and  as  changeable  as  any  woman 
ever  was.  He  sometimes  gives  his  wife  a  carte-blanche  to  do  what 
she  likes,  then  he  gets  actually  jealous  of  the  energy  and  ability  she 
displays,  and  they  say  he  has  fits  of  jealousy  now  and  then  of  a  worse 
kind.  She  can  hardly  be  much  above  thirty,  but  she  looks  more, 
which  I  attribute  to  anxiety  and  worry." 

"  We  have  got  her  picture  here,"  said  Marjoram,  showing  it  to 
him.     "IsitHkeher?" 

"  Yes,  without  the  look  of  caro  she  had  when  I  saw  her  last.     I 
inow  all  about  it.     It  is  intended  for  a  little  music-hall,  or  lecture- 
room,  which  she  is  building  at  Oakham,  to  do  something  to  amuse, 
and  at  the  same  time  improve  the  people." 
"  Are  there  children  ?" 

**  Mrs.  Rowley  has  none,  but  he  has  two  daughters  by  a  former 
oaarriage.  They  will  both  have  good  fortunes.  He  has  made  a  will, 
C  understand,  by  which  he  bequeaths  the  Cornish  estate  to  his  wife, 
because  it  was  originally  united  to  her  own ;  and  this  is  another 
t>one  of  contention,  for  Mrs.  Upjohn  pretends,  of  course,  that  his 
and  ought  to  go  to  his  brother." 

"Now  I  suppose  I  know  the  whole  story?" 

"No,  nor  half  of  it ;  but  I  won't  frighten  you  by  giving  you  the 
r'est  until  Mr.  Alexander  comes  up." 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Cosie,  when  he  comes  to  town, — which  will  be  in 
X  day  or  two, — we  will  dine  together  ;  but  let  me  tell  you  frankly 
oi  reply  to  your  alarming  observation,  that  Alexander  is  less  and 
.ess  disposed  every  day  to  exceed  the  limits  of  strict  professional 
iuty  with  respect  to  a  client's  affairs.  'He  feels  that  we  have  gone 
:oo  far  already  in  that  way,  and  I  doubt  if  he  would  have  accepted 
:hi8  business  at  all  only  to  gratify  Lord  St.  Michael's." 

"  Well,  I'll  say  no  more  now.  We'll  dine  together,  and  I'll  put 
:he  map  of  the  peninsula  in  my  pocket." 

The  discussion  was  not  suspended  very  long.  It  was  resumed  the 
3ay  but  one  after  in  the  most  agreeable  way  possible  to  all  parties, 
Ji  a  comfortable  little  parlour  in  the  house  of  old  Mrs.  Alexander, 
n  Lower  Grosvcnor  Place.  A  snug  little  house  it  was  as  any  in  the 
West-end,  the  perfection  of  neatness  inside  and  outside ;  no  brass  so 
burnished  as  the  old-fashioned  knocker,  no  glass  so  spotless  as  the 
plate-glass  in  the  windows,  which  were  more  in  the  new  mode.  On 
fche  morning  of  the  day  in  question,  had  you  been  there  to  see,  you 

XT  2 
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might  have  observed  both  knocking  and  ringing  at  the  old  lady'^ 
door  a  tall  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  whom  a  dozen  years,  even  suci 
years  of  toil  and  anxiety,  haid  not. altered  so  much  that  he  would  not 
have  been  instantly  recognised  as  Frederick  Alexander  by  any  one 
who  had  known  him  at  three-and-twenty.     The  gloss  of  youth  was 
no  more,  of  course,  on  his  cheek ; .  the  light  of  the  eye  was  perhaps 
graver ;  but  in  other  respects  he  was  only  changed  to  be  improved. 
His  shoulders  broader,  his  forehead  expanded,  his  frame  more  solidly 
knit.     As  usual,  he  was  carefully  but  quietly  dressed ;  nothing  of  die 
dandy  ov  pctit-fnaltrc  about  him  at  all. 

He  never  returned  to  town  but  the  first  thing  he  did,  before  he 
went  to  his  office,  or  his  chambers  at  the  Albany,  was  to  go  and  see 
that  nice,  little,  old  woman  in  Lower  Grosvenor  Place,  if  it  was  only 
for  a  moment.  It  was  often  only  a  word  and  a  kiss  ;  so  it  was  on 
this  occasion,  the  word  being  that  he  would  come  and  dine  with  her 
at  seven,  and  bring  his  partner  if  he  could.  So. Alexander  brought 
Marjoram,  and  Marjoram  brought  Cosie,  which,  with  the  old  LmIt 
herself,  made  just  the  number  for  a  small  square  table,  large  enough 
for  a  good  dinner. 

"  If  we  can't  square  the  circle,  we  can  circle  the  square,"  was 
a  standing  joke  of  Marjoram's  on  such  occasions ;  and  this,  and 
twenty  other  jokes,  old  and  new,  went  round,  and  made  the  day 
pleasant. 

There  was  no  nicer  old  lady  of  seventy  than  Mrs.  Alexander,  with 
not  many  wrinkles,  considering  her  age ;  but  her  hair,  which  she  wore 
in  two  broad  braids  on  each  side  of  her  face,  under  a  snowy  cap, 
trimmed  with  black  and  white  ribbons,  was  as  white  and  shining  ^^ 
the  silver  on  her  side-board.  She  was  small — ^indeed  so  small  that 
you  could  hardly  believe  she  was  the  mother  of  such  a  son  a^ 
Frederick ;  but  she  seemed  portlier  than  she  was ;  she  was  still  so 
erect,  and  her  grey  silk  dress,  or  the  petticoats  imder  it,  made  her  look 
so  round  and  comfortable. 

It  was  a  rule  at  Mrs.  Alexander's  dinners,  as  indeed  it  had  bc^  ^ 
her  husband's  time,  not  to  talk  of  business ;  so,  although  it  ^'^ 
business  in  truth  that  had  brought  the  three  gentlemen  together,  not 
the  slightest  allusion  was  made  to  it,  until  Mrs.  Alexander  left  them 
to  themselves.  She  never  showed  herself  such  a  nice  old  lady  as  she 
did  when  her  friends  dined  with  her ;  not  only  did  she  give  them  the 
best  wine  that  her  son  could  stock  her  little  cellar  with,  but  sho 
sincerely  wished  them  to  enjoy  it,  and  was  even  vexed,  and  scoldc<l 
them  when  they  joined  her  too  soon  in  the  drawing-room.  If  all  old 
ladies  acted  so  well,  they  would  be  more  popular  than  they  are. 

Mr.  Cosie  alone  was  not  sorry  when  his  hostess  withdrew,  he  was 
to  anxious  to  enlist  Alexander's  sympathies  with  the  disorders  o^ 
tlie  Eowley  estate.     Before  the  last  flounce  of  the  little  woman  s 


t  ; 
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TUfitling  dress  was  quite  free  of  the  door  he  pulled  out  his  map,  tnd 
began  to  make  a  clear  space  among  the  glasses  to  spread  it  out. 

"  Another  glass  before  we  begin/*  said  Alexander,  wishing  the 
map  at  the  deuce,  and  business  of  all  kinds  along  with  it,  prepared  as 
he  was  for  the  present  trial.  Marjoram  filled  a  bumper  for  Cosie, 
then  for  himself,  and  pushed  the  bottle  to  his  partner,  who  filled  also, 
drank,  and  with  folded  arms  fell  back  in  his  chair. 

Cosie,  after  recapitulating  what  he  had  already  told  Maijoram, 
began  with  the  topography.  There  was  the  little  town  of  Oakham, 
and  there  the  long-deserted  Manor-house  of  the  same  name ;  there 
was  Foxden  in  a  dell,  which  deepened  and  deepened  until  it  reached 
the  ocean ;  there  was  his  own  farm-house,  "  the  Meadows,"  separated 
from  Foxden  by  a  brawling  stream,  nothing  in  the  heat  of  summer, 
but  a  dangerous  torrent  in  winter,  or  after  heavy  rains.  Two  wooden 
bridges  crossed  it,  one  leading  from  the  village  direct  to  the  Manor- 
house,  the  other  to  "the  Meadows." 

"  Now  observe  that  bridge,"  said  Mr.  Cosie,  "  it  will  give  you  a 

better  idea  than  any  words  can  how  the  estate  is  managed  at  present. 

It  is  the  only  connection  for  miles  between  the  two  sides  of  the 

stream  ;  it  has  been  in  a  ruinous  condition  for  years,  and  it  remains 

unrepaired  in  spite  of  endless  remonstrances  from  myself  and  other 

tenants.     Twenty  pounds  would  make  it  pretty  good,  a  hundred 

Would  make  a  new  one ;  but  Upjohn  has  a  grand  scheme  on  paper  of 

a  suspension-bridge,  and  wo  must  have  that  or  nothing." 

"  That  seems  a  simple  matter,"  said  Alexander,  "  it  only  requires 
peremptory  directions  to  the  agent." 

** Exactly  so,"  said  Mr.  Cosie,  "I  give  it  only  as  an  illustration. 
TThe  bridge  is  only  a  specimen  of  the  state  we  are  in  altogether.  You 
Tiow  have  the  theatre  of  war  before  you.  You  see  one  of  the  most 
improvable  tracts  of  country  in  the  whole  kingdom  reduced  by  every 
^iescription  of  mismanagement  to  little  better  than  a  wilderness ;  the 
people  neglected,  industry  discouraged,  the  most  squalid  village  in 
the  county,  the  roads  execrable ;  nothing  thriving  but  idleness, 
poverty,  and  religious  fanaticism." 

**  And  we  are  to  undertake  to  reform  all  this  P  "  said  Alexander, 
■without  changing  his  position. 

"  That's  not  half  of  it,"  resumed  the  old  farmer,  warming  as  he 
"went  on ;  "  there  is  plenty  more  work  for  you.  Our  neighbourhood, 
for  instance,  is  the  only  part  of  the  county  where  there  is  neither  yeo- 
manry, nor  volunteers,  nor  force  of  any  kind  to  defend  the  coast ;  the 
lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  has  made  repeated  eflforts  to  establish 
something  of  the  kind,  but  Johnny  will  do  nothing  either  civil  or  mili- 
tary. Then  his  wife,  you  must  know,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  curate,  an 
evangelical  Scotchman,  and  a  bitter  Sabbatarian ;  and  as  she  makes 
her  husband  do  what  she  (deaaes,  and  he  is  a  magistrate  of  course,  the 
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people  are  often  sent  to  prison  for  saving  their  little  crops  of  ha 
on  a  Sunday.     Now  you  see  what  a  mess  we  are  in  altogether." 

"  That  I  can  see  plain  enough/'  said  Marjoram,  fidgeting  on  hi 
chair,  and  laughing,  with  an  occasional  sly  glance  at  Alexander 
"  but  I  don't  see  so  well  how  we  are  to  get  you  out  of  it.  What  d 
you  say,  Alexander,  to  all  this  ?  " 

"Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Cosie,"  said  Alexander,  "you  describe 
pretty  an  accumulation  of  abuses  as  ever  tempted  a  social  reformer 
but  if  your  object  is  to  inducj  us — or  me,  if  you  prefer  it — to  ta 
the  field  against  this  army  of  giants,  you  have  proved  rather  tc^^o- 
much.  Surely  you  do  not  seriously  expect  us  to  undertake  all  th^  -is. 
for  the  sake  of  Mrs.  Rowley's  bright  eyes,  or  even  to  oblige  Loi^^rd 
St.  Michael's.  No,  no  ;  my  friend  Mr.  Marjoram  thinks  I  have  akcaerZly 
gone  much  too  far  beyond  the  strict  limits  of  our  profession  in  ca^^&es 
of  this  nature  ;  but  when  you  ask  me  to  do  battle  with  all  manner  of 
grievances  in  Church  and  State,  not  only  to  repair  bridges,  cotta^^  es, 
and  villages,  but  to  fight  with  a  host  of  blockheads  and  bigots,  to 
wrangle  with  evangelical  curates,  and  even  to  call  the  peninsula  to 
arms, — no,  no ;  we  must  decline  all  that ;  we  must  leave  all  that  to 
Mrs.  Rowley  and  yourself." 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  said  Mr.  Marjoram,  who  had  all  the  wfezzale- 
been  narrowly  watching  his  partner's  countenance. 

"  No,  Mr.  Cosie,"  Alexander  continued,  "  we  must  divide 
business  between  us ;  we  shall  take  the  law  department,  but  the 
of  the  business  cannot  be  in  better  hands  than  your  own.  Of  co 
if  we  can  be  of  service  to  you  at  any  time  in  the  way  of  advio 
suggestion,  we  shall  always  be  at  your  command.  But  why,  in 
name  of  common  sense,  does  not  Mrs.  Rowlev  come  homo  for  a 
months,  if  her  husband  cannot,  and  look  after  things  herself?" 

"  That's  the  only  thing  to  do,"  said  Marjoram. 

"  The  dismissal  of  her  husband's  brother  may  make  her  com^i-JDf 
over  just  now  unpleasant,"  said  Mr.  Cosie  ;  "  and,  besides,  you  nBmiwt 
know  very  well,  gentlemen,  that  what's  to  be  done  is  not  a  wom^D^ 
business,  let  her  be  ever  so  clever." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  Alexander,  "  but  it  is  just  as  certain  that  itk 
not  a  solicitor's." 

Mr.    Cosie  looked  disappointed,  but   said   no   more.     Marjoram 
filled  his  glass  to  cheer  him,  and  in  a  few  moments  Alexander  said,— 

"  Let  us  go  up  to  our  tea  and  whist.'^ 

Marjoram  went  straight  to  the  card-table,  which  was  open  snd 
ready  for  action ;  he  knew  Mrs.  Alexander  liked  her  rubber,  and  it 
was  growing  late. 

They  played  two  rubbers,  and  the  evening  was  over. 

Mr.  Cosie  took  a  cab  at  the  door. 

"  What  a  simple  good  man  he  is  I "  said  Marjoram,  as  Iw  an<l 
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onder  walked  towards  Spring  Gardens,  where  Marjoram  bad 
ys  a  bed-room  for  occasional  use  when  be  dined  in  town, 
ind  wbat  an  entbusiast  in  bis  way ! "  added  Alexander;  ** but  I 
I  satisfied  you  for  once." 
rbat  you  did." 

Cbe  trutb  is,"  said  Alexander,  "  I  am  growing  tired  of  ricb 
le.  T  bave  bad  too  mucb  to  do  witb  tbera  ;  I  see  too  mucb  of 
.  Tbey  are  not  tbo  worst  people  in  tbe  world,  but  tbey  are 
be  b:»st.  Wben  tbey  get  into  difficulties,  it  is  seldom  by  making 
use  of  tbeir  ricbes ;  and  wben  you  get  tbem  out  of  tbeir  difficul- 
bow  often  is  it  only  to  enable  tbem  to  run  a  new  rig  of  extraya- 
e !    Of  all  our  wealtby  clients,  I  can  bardly  mention  tbree  wboniv 

a  pleasure  to  serve;  nine- ten tbs  of  tbe  litigation  tbat  brings 
L  to   us  arises  out  of  miserable   family  quarrels.     Look  at  tbi& 

case.     Here  is  a  clever  wife  setting  a  weak  busband  against 
vra  brotber,  and  sending  bim  to  tbe  rigbt  about." 
Tust  so,"  said  Marjoram  drowsily,  "  but  sbe  is  a  very  fine  speci- 
of  a  woman,  let  me  tell  you  ;  and  perbaps  it's  as  well  you  came 
ivn  too  late  to  see  ber  picture." 

?ine  woman  or  not,  it's  equal  to  me,"  said  Alexander  ;  but  wben-. 
iked  about  tbe  picture  be  got  no  answer,  for  bis  partner  wa& 
ping  asleep  on  bis  arm. 

rtunately  tbey  were  witb  in  a  few  steps  of  Spring  Gardens^  as - 
Oram  was  actually  beginning  to  snore. 


Chapter  XV. 

THE    SISTER-IN-LAW. 

LE  tbe  lady  so  mucb  talked  of  is  eitber  coming  bome,  or  con- 
ing about  it,  is  a  very  good  time  for  seeing  wbat  tbe  TJpjobn^ 
cb  of  tbe  family  is  doing,  and  bow  tbey  take  tbo  loss  of  a 
ible  and  influential  position.  Mr.  Upjobn  was  a  man  of  large 
>endent  means,  wbicb  came  to  bim  witb  bis  wife,  as  we  bave 
i  but  an  addition  of  some  good  bundreds  a  year,  a  country  resi- 
e,  and  tbe  local  importance,  including  considerable  influence  in 
neigbbouring  borougb  of  Penrose,  reflected  on  bim  by  bis 
ler's  property,  were  not  advantages  to  be  despised.  On  tbe 
r  band,  tbere  never  was  a  man  so  mucb  out  of  bis  proper  place, 
iiad  no  taste  for  country  pursuits  or  country  business.  Tbere 
not  a  less  bucolical  gentleman  in  England,  or  witb  less  taste  for 
occupations  of  squiredom.  Lame  of  one  leg,  and  so  sbort- 
bed  as  to  be  almost  purblind,  be  was  cut  ofl*  from  tbe  sports  o£ 
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the  field ;  and  he  was  only  at  home  in  his  own  den,  composing  letters 
for  the  local  newspapers,  or  essays  for  periodicals,  on  suhjects  a«5 
remote  as  possible  from  rural  afifuirs,  or  indeed  from  anything  prac- 
tical.    He  was  anything  but  an  idle  man,  but  unfortunately  it  was 
not  with  his  business  he  busied  himself.     His  proper  employments 
were  nothing  to  him  but  vexation  of  spirit.      Everybody  who  had 
business  to  transact  with  him  worried  him,  and  he  worried  them  in 
return ;  not  intentionally  in   the  least,  for  he  was  the  kindest  ol 
men,  but  it  came  all  to  the  same  thing  with  people  whose  letters  he 
left   unanswered,  or  their   accounts  unsettled,    or   their  claims  or 
jemonstrances  neglected  or  misunderstood.     Money  was  his  forte; 
ho  had  written  a  pamphlet  on  it,  in  which  he  considered  that  he 
had  demolished  Ricardo — but  that  was  money  in  the  abstract.    As 
to  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence — the  money  in  which. rents  are  paid, 
for  instance — he  knew  little  more  about  it  than  a  schoolboy.    He 
neither  knew  how  to  receive  it  or  pay  it,  or  lodge  it  or  draw  it,  or 
perform  any  operation  with  it  or  respecting  it  like  a  man  of  busiuess. 
Jlis  accounts,  when  they  came  to  be  audited,  were  perfect  curiosities, 
and  so  were  his  books,  as  far  as  he  kept  any.     The  result  of  all  this 
was  that  his  brother's  aflfairs  utterly  destroyed  the  tranquillity  ho 
loved,  and  he  would  long  since  have  thrown  them  up  but  for  his 
wife.     The  worry  of  the  place  was  his,  the  enjoyinents  were  hers. 
She  loved  to  talk  in  London  of  her  seat  in  Cornwall,  or  of  her 
husband  coming  into  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Penrose,  which 
he  might  have  done  already  had  he  cared  about  it  as  much  as  she 
did.     He  was  already  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  a  deputy-lieutenant, 
and  a  seat  in  the  House  was  all  that  was  wanting  to  crown  her  aspi- 
rations.    It  was  ambition  of  the  vulgarest  kind,  and  in  that  respect, 
of  course,  like  the  ambition  of  half  the  world,  one  of  the  thousand 
forms  of  vanity  and  selfishness.     Mrs.  Upjohn  had  already  obtained 
a  distinction  far  above  her  merits  when  she  married  a  worthy  and 
amiable  gentleroari.     Though  she  was  rich,  it  was  not  for  her  fortune 
he  married  her,  but  for  her  bright  eyes  and  fine  voice,  in  those  days 
of  fond  delusion  that  never  dreamed  of  a  time  to  come  when  the  ej'c 
would  flash  with  feelings  and  the  voice  be  untuned  by  passiona  fer 
and  wide  removed  from  love.     The  daughter  of  a  coarse,  ignorant 
money-lender,  or  usurer,  she  was  almost  purse-proud  from  the  cradle; 
surroimded  by  all  the  influences  of  wealth  divorced  from  refinement, 
she  grew  up  a  showy  pretentious  girl,  without  a  single  correct  notion 
of  what  constituted  either  a  gentlewoman  or  a  woman  of  fashion. 
She  might  have  been  all  that,  however,  and  yet  with  amiable  dispo- 
sitions have  turned  out  well ;  but  she  was  thoroughly  selfish,  and  had 
never  learned  to  control  a  naturally  violent  temper,  though,  unfor- 
tunately for  her  destined  husband,  she  could  disguise  it  when  it 
suited  her  purpose.     Mr.  TJpjohn,  then  Mr.  John  Rowley,  met  her 
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it  Harrogate  before  lie  met  with  the  accident  that  lamed  him  for 
ife.  Barbara  Upjohn  was  not  the  girl  to  wed  a  man  with  a  limp, 
inless  he  had  been  at  least  a  baronet ;  for  if  a  peer,  she  would  pro- 
bably have  taken  him  without  any  legs  at  all.  Indeed  the  union 
rould  hardly  have  taken  place  had  her  father  been  living,  for  the 
realth  was  as  much  on  her  side  as  the  better  qualities  were  upon  Mr. 
lowley's :  but  the  usurer  had  not  long  gone  to  his  account,  and  his 
aug^hter  sometimes  seemed  to  have  already  almost  forgotten  him  ; 
>r  she  used  to  talk  of  his  aristocratic  habits,  and  speak  of  him  as  a 
ne  old  English  gentleman,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of  those  who 
iinembered  the  sordid  old  extortioner  of  Mincing  Lane. 

It  will  easily  be  imderstood  that  a  woman  of  this  temper  and 
haracter  would  long  since  have  made  her  hiisband  throw  up  his 
rother's  affairs,  only  for  the  ulterior  objects  we  have  mentioned. 
n  truth  she  was  more  galled  than  he  was  by  the  little  snubbings  he 
requently  got  from  abroad,  and  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  she 
Iways  ascribed  to  her  sister-in-law. 

Mrs.  Rowley  had  been  a  thorn  in  her  side  ever  since  her  mar- 
iage.  Her  marriage  itself  was  the  first  offence ;  for  all  the  Upjohn 
nterests,  and  particularly  Mrs.  Upjohn's  special  ones,  made  it  ex- 
remely  undesirable  that  Mr.  Rowley  should  marry  again.  Mrs. 
Jpjohn,  having  two  daughters  (of  whom  only  one  now  survived), 
>oth  pledged  from  the  cradle  to  be  plain,  saw  immense  social  ad  van- 
ages  to  herself  in  getting  the  bringing  up  and  bringing  out  of  Mr. 
iowley's  girls  into  her  hands,  as  both  were  to  have  large  fortunes, 
ind  one  of  them  already  promised  or  threatened  to  be  a  beauty. 
Passionately  fond  of  gaiety,  Mrs.  Upjohn  figured  to  herself,  with  the 
3usy  imagination  of  selfishness,  how  the  fascinations  of  her  nieces 
evould  add  to  the  attractions  of  her  house,  as  well  as  to  her  own 
personal  consequence.  Then  to  whom  could  their  father  entrust  them 
with  greater  safety  or  propriety  than  to  his  brother's  wife,  a  woman  of 
good  position  in  the  world,  who — we  are  giving  her  qualifications  as 
^imated  by  herself — understood  society,  and,  being  highly  accom- 
plished, was  eminently  qualified  in  every  respect  to  superintend 
their  education  ?  This  was  indeed  so  evident  that  it  was  the  very 
step  Mr.  Rowley  took  when  he  entered  the  matrimonial  state  a  second 
time.  He  went  out  to  India  not  long  after,  and  before  he  went  he 
sent  his  daughters  to  England,  when  the  eldest  was  about  ten,  and 
placed  them  under  their  Aunt  Upjohn's  maternal  wing.  So  far  then 
her  point  was  carried ;  and  it  increased  her  satisfaction  to  know  that 
the  arrangement  was  not  at  all  agreeable  to  the  new  Mrs.  Rowley, 
who  had  reasons  of  her  own  for  not  approving  of  it.  In  fact  it  was  a 
struggle  for  pre-eminence,  and  the  lady  who  won  could  afford  to  be 
gracious  to  the  conquered.  The  few  succeeding  years  were  the  only 
period  of  anything  like  friendly  relations  between  the  sisters-in-law. 
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About  tlic  time  that  the  pretty  Susan  Rowley  was  fifteen,  and  (ho 
promise  of  her  charms  Avas  by  general  consent  even  more  than 
fulfilled,  Mrs.  Rowley  came  suddenly  blooming  and  bounding  back  to 
England,  from  which  she  had  long  been  an  absentee,  to  transact  some 
business  of  her  husband's  or  her  own.  She  made  a  sensation  in  her 
circle,  which  a  woman  could  do  twenty  years  ago,  without  an  intrigue 
or  a  murder.  She  was  the  novelty  of  the  season  :  there  was  the  halo  of 
wealth  about  her  without  its  pride;  she  was  afiable,  original,  and  a  fine 
woman.  Mrs.  Upjohn  was  a  fine  woman  too,  for  the  matter  of  that. 
Tliere  were,  perhaps,  even  people  w^ho  would  have  given  her  the  pain). 
Ilcr  features  were  still  more  regular  than  Mrs.  Rowley's ;  but  her 
complexion  was  rather  too  florid,  and  her  figure,  though  good,  was 
already  tending  to  exuberance.  Still  handsome  she  unquestionably 
Avas,  except  at  those  unlucky  or  unguarded  moments  when  her  true 
self  broke  out  of  her  eyes.  Then,  indeed,  she  was  hardly  a  beauty, 
unless  you  can  imagine  a  pretty  Tisiphone.  In  short,  Mrs.  Upjohn 
had  only  one  decided  superiority,  and  that  not  a  contemptible  one, 
she  sang,  as  has  been  said,  extremely  well — a  brilliant  accomplishment 
against  which  Mrs.  Rowley  had  nothing  to  set  off  except  the  spirit  of 
her  conversation,  or  the  lustre  of  her  diamonds,  which  quite  threw 
Mrs.  Upjohn's  into  the  shade.  Those  diamonds  cost  that  lady  her 
sleep  the  first  time  Mrs.  Rowley  blazed  in  them  at  a  party  in  Mrs. 
Upjohn's  own  house  at  Cumberland  Gate.  They  even  affected  her 
voice,  for  she  never  sang  so  ineffectually  as  she  did  that  evening,  or 
indeed  all  the  time,  which  was  short,  of  Mrs.  Rowley's  stay  in  London. 
We  talk  of  rivalry,  but  the  rivalry  was  one-sided,  if  it  is  not  a  bull 
to  say  it.  Mrs.  Rowley  never  thought  of  eclipsing  her  sister,  but 
perhaps  for  that  reason  the  eclipse  was  more  total.  Her  mind  was 
occupied  with  her  affairs,  and  with  her  daughters,  whom  she  had  not 
seen  since  they  were  children,  and  whose  affections  she  naturally 
desired  to  gain.  She  had  them  as  much  with  her  as  she  could  at  her 
hotel  while  she  remained  in  town ;  and  when  she  asked  Mrs.  Upjohn's 
consent  that  the  girls  should  accompany  her  to  Cornwall,  it  was  a 
request  which  it  was  impossible  to  refuse.  Mr.  Upjohn  went  down 
with  her  too,  and  they  spent  a  fortnight  most  agreeably  at  Foxden, 
during  which  she  made  the  worthy  Mr.  Cosie's  acquaintance ;  and 
while  she  satisfied  herself  of  her  brother-in-law's  incapacity,  she 
formed  the  sincerest  friendship  for  him.  Having  done  all  that  it  was 
in  her  power  to  do  at  that  time,  she  rejoined  her  husband ;  and  no  long 
time  elapsed  before  Mrs.  Upjohn  received  the  blow  which  made  her 
Mrs.  Rowley's  bitter  enemy  for  life.  Whether  the  motion  came  hom 
ilrs.  Rowley,  or  from  Mr.  Rowley's  daughters,  or  whether  it  was  (as 
Mrs.  Upjohn  of  course  alw^ays  asserted)  that  Mrs.  Rowley  undermined 
her  deliberately  in  the  affection  of  the  girls,  they  were  recalled  from 
England  just  at  the  moment  when  their  aunt's  schemes  were  on  the 
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summation,  in  the  glorj'  of  Susan's  "coming  out."  Slio 
in  Paris,  not  in  London,  and  Mrs.  Upjolin's  resentment 
ounds.  Several  years  more  had  now  elapsed,  and  passion 
ibsided  into  calm  and  settled  rancour,  for  Mrs.  Upjohn  was 
an  on  whoso  wrath  the  sun  ever  went  down, 
•f  brooding  over  wrongs,  real  or  imaginary,  and  nursing  a 
ily  of  spites  and  jealousies,  were  never  yet  favourable  to 
3;  so  that  Mrs.  Upjohii's  personal  charms  had  not  been 
since  ilrs.  Rowley's  last  return  to  her  perihelion  in  old 
Art  could,  of  course,  regulate  her  colour,  and  even  keep 
in  control,  but  it  could  not  teach  her  eyes  the  language  of 
idemcss. 

rtainly  spoke  a  very  different  tongue,  as  she  burst  into  her 
quiet  study,  in  a  wing  of  Foxden,  with  a  crumpled  news- 
er  liand,  a  few  mornings  before  the  commencement  of  tho 
riod  of  these  memoirs.  The  family  had  come  down,  as 
pend  the  Easter  recess  in  the  country, 
's  the  meaning  of  this  ?*'  she  vehemently  exclaimed.  "  Is 
truth  in  this?'*  and  she  flung  the  paper  down  before  him^ 
inger  on  the  paragraph  which  raised  the  storm, 
yohn,  who  was  immersed  in  one  of  his  absorbing  specula- 
ed  up  alarmed  from  his  desk,  and  took  the  paper  in  his 
;  it  was  so  crumpled,  and  he  was  so  blind,  that  some 
passed  before  he  could  read  the  paragraph,  and  all  tho 
ife,  glowing  with  rage,  kept  beating  the  floor  passionately 
Dot. 

agraph   consisted   only  of  a  few  lines,  in  which  it  waa 

;  the  management  of  the  Rowley  property  in  Cornwall  was 

»ass  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Alexander  and  Marjoram, 

Gardens,  and  that  Mrs.  Rowley  was  shortly  expected  in 

re  any  truth  in  it,  I  say ;  have  you  given  up  the  agency P'* 

my  dear — the  fact  is — not  exactly  yet — all  is  not  settled. 

mcement  is  premature,"  he  faltered  out ;  "  but  you  know 

•e  tho  business  has  been  to  me  for  years,  and  that  it  has 

ing  more  and  more  vexatious  every  day.    However,  I  have 

ly  resigned  it ;  if  I  had,  I  should  have  told  you." 

3u  have  not  resigned  it ;  you  have  been  dismissed ;  and 

true  reason  why  you  have  kept  it  from  me." 

3sed,  my  dear !      You  really  speak  as  if  I  was  a  menial. 

by  my  brother !     Nonsense — nothing  of  the  sort." 

it  by  your  brother's  wife ! "  she  interrupted  fiercely ;    "  she 

woman  to  do  it,  and  in  the  most  insulting  way,  by  pub- 

!n  the  newspapers.     I  might  have  been  prepared  for  this 

:)f  impudence  from  the  tone  of  all  her  late  communications^ 
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— more  insolent  and  officious  every  day,  because  they  were  ne^^r-^r 
answered  with  proper  spirit.  At  last  she  thinks  there  is  no  indigm.£€ry 
too  great  to  put  upon  us." 

^*My  dear,  my  dear,"  said  poor  Upjohn,  stumping  up  and  do^j^ji 
his  den,  "  there  is  no  indignity  in  the  matter ;  you  allow  your 
imagination  to  carry  you  away.  I  had  often  spoken  of  resigning-, 
and  my  brother  may  very  naturally  have  thought  that  I  held  on 
only  on  his  account,  and  would  wish  to  be  relieved.  Besides,  it  ig 
not  yet  entirely  arranged ;  as  I  told  you,  I  doubt  the  truth  of  that 
paragraph." 

"  Then  I  do  not.     It  is  too  like  Mrs.  Rowley  not  to  be  perfectly 
true.      She  has  appointed  your  successors,  and  the  next  communi. 
cation  you  have  from  her  will  be  notice  to  quit  Foxden  in  that 
scrivener's  hand  of  hers." 

'*  Nonsense — impossible  ;  no  such  thing  will  happen  ;  there  is  do 
reason  whv  we  should  leave  Foxden." 

"  She  shall  not  turn  me  out,  at  all  events.  I  shall  go  up  to  London 
to-morrow,  and  I  shall  let  your  brother  know  how  his  wife  has  acted, 
for  I  don't  believe  ho  has  an  idea  of  her  behaviour.  She  made  a  tool 
of  you  as  long  as  it  suited  her  convenience ;  and  now  she  whistles 
you  off  without  ceremony,  to  put  some  creature,  or  perhaps  some 
admirer,  of  hers  into  your  place." 

She  flung  out  of  the  room,  as  she  entered,  but  returned  in  a 
moment. 

"  "Who  is  this  Mr.  Alexander  P  Is  he  the  handsome  Mr.  Alex- 
ander?" 

Mr.  Upjohn  protested  he  knew  nothing  about  him. 

"I  have  my  reasons  for  asking,"  continued  the  fair  one,  witli 
another  variety  of  malice  in  her  eye.  "  Mrs.  Rowley  is  a  gay  Wy» 
we  all  know — too  gay,  some  people  think,  who  have  seen  more  of 
lier  than  I  have ;  but  if  she  has  no  respect  for  herself,  she  ought  to 
remember  that  she  is  your  brother's  wife,  and  not  bring  disgrace  on 
the  family." 

"  Too  strong,  my  dear  ;  really  not  the  language  to  use." 

"  Not  a  bit  too  strong  for  such  conduct,"  and  again  she  flung  out 
of  the  room. 

Poor  Upjohn,  as  soon  as  his  amiable  spouse  was  gone,  limped 
about  his  little  room  a  few  turns  to  recover  from  the  agitating  scene 
he  had  gone  through,  and  then  (wonderful  attraction  of  abstract 
studies  !)  sat  down  again  to  his  papers  with  a  serenity  and  power  ot 
concentration  worthy  of  wiser  speculations  than  his  generally  were. 
A  precious  thing  it  is  to  possess  a  mind  that  can  so  easily  find  refuge 
in  its  own  employments  from  the  petty  annoyances  of  life,  ev«n 
though  the  world  may  never  be  much  a  gainer  by  its  toils.  Sewn©  of 
bia  views  of  political  economy  were  as  amazing  as  Mr.  Buskin's  wi^ 
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e  quits  the  region  of  art,  where  he  is  a  master,  to  discuss  sciences, 
ach  as  political  economy,  of  which  he  is  profoundly  ignorant ;  but. 
9  defences  against  the  envyings  and  heart-burnings  which  tormented 
is  wife,  and  destroyed  the  peace  of  his  family — as  the  means  of 
eeping  his  breast  serene  while  a  tempest  was  blowing  all  round  him 
—the  most  fruitful  researches  in  any  branch  of  philosophy  could  not 
ave  been  more  valuablo. 

So  absorbed  was  Mr.  Upjohn  in  the  subject  he  was  now  engaged 
n,  that  he  actually  scarce  knew  whether  he  was  in  or  out,  when 
i»  wife  pounced  upon  him  with  her  hurricane  of  interrogations. 
fay,  what  was  still  more  characteristic,  when  at  length  he  got 
p,  abnost  doubled  with  long  writing,  it  occurred  to  him  to  look 
^in  at  some  imopened  letters  on  the  table,  and  ameng  them  he 
>und  one  from  his  sister-in-law  in  Paris,  with  all  the  new  arrange- 
lents  proposed  in  the  friendliest  tone  imaginable,  and  she  told  him 
L  a  postscript  that  she  would  probably  go  to  England  and  down  to 
oxdcn  in  a  few  days, 

"  Then  it  is  quite  as  well,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  that  my  wife 
lould  not  be  here."  So  he  determined  not  to  dissuade  her  from 
oing  up  to  town,  which  she  did  with  her  daughter  next  day, 
ndeterrcd  by  the  weather,  which  was  wet  and  blustry. 

Miss  Upjohn  was  a  tall  girl,  with  her  mother's  black  hair  and  high 
)lour,  but  without  any  pretensions  to  beauty.  Her  looks  were 
ither  gloomy  and  forbidding  than  actually  expressive  of  ill-temper. 
!;  was  perhaps  the  fault  of  her  brows,  which  were  dark  and  beetling ; 
wt  her  face  wore  a  sort  of  calm  and  chronic  frown,  which  was  not  as 
leasant  in  a  family  as  it  might  have  been  effective  on  the  stage  in 
ich  a  character  as  Lady  Macbeth  or  Clytemnestra.  However,  we 
lUst  believe  that  Ilarriet  Upjohn  did  not  frown  upon  the  young 
ergjrman  who  had  the  pastoral  care  of  the  parish,  representing  the 
Icar,  who  was  old  and  non-resident ;  for  the  Rev.  Malcolm  Black' 
Ider,  a  Scotchman,  was  her  accepted  lover.  To  accoupt  for  a 
3ntleman  in  a  curate's  position  finding  favour  in  Mrs.  Upjohn's  eyes 

may  be  as  well  to  mention  at  once,  in  that  lady's  justification, 
lat  in  Mr.  Blackadder's  case  the  insignificance  of  the  Christian 
liuister  was  compensated  by  the  possible  succession  to  a  Scotch 
derage.  He  now  came  running  up  to  Foxden  from  the  vicarage, 
hich  was  hard  by,  to  see  his  intended  before  her  abrupt  departure, 
ith  the  reasons  for  which  she  had  probably  mado  him  already 
jquaintcd. 

As  soon  as  his  wife  and  daughter  were  gone,  Mr.  Upjohn  and  Mr, 
lackadder  had  some  conversation  about  the  weather,  and  the  floods, 
id  that  unlucky  bridge  which  was  always  giving  such  trouble.  The 
irate  thought  it  would  be  well  to  see  about  it  at  once.  "  To-morrow 
ould  be  Saturday,  and  on  the  next  day,  of  course,"  said  the  Scotchman, 
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witli  his  strong  Sabbatarian  proclivities,  "nothing  could  be  dono.'' 
Mr.  Upjohn  put  on  a  rough  overcoat,  and  they  went  together,  throu^i 
wet  and  mire,  to  take  an  observation  of  the  water.     It  was  manifest- Jv 
rising  ;  so  it  was  resolved  to  send  for  Mallet,  the  carpenter,  at  onc^c, 
and  set  him  to  work.     So  energetic  was  Upjohn  for  the  moment  tbst 
as  soon  as  he  got  home  out  of  the  rain  he  sent  a  message  to  Mallet,  "to 
which  the  answer  returned  was  that  he  would  come  up  immediateLj. 
Immediately,  on  the  Rowley  estate,  under  the  present  rigimey  mea.nt 
any  time  within  a  day  or  two.     On  the  present  occasion  it  meant  ttie 
afternoon  of  Satui-day,  for  not  till  then  did  the  worthy  cai-pent^sr 
make  his  appearance. 

How  the  interval  was  passed  by  Mr.  Upjohn  is  worth  raentionixig 
in  illustration  of  his  character.     Though  forsaken  by  his  wife  and 
daughter,  he  was  still  not  left  quite  alone ;  for  there  was  a  third  ladr 
in  the  family,  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Upjohn's,  who  had  been  left  to  her 
tender  care  and  protection  by  a  deceased  sister,  who  bad  married  in 
her  father's  life-timo  without  the  consent  of  that  fine  specimen  of  an 
old  English  gentleman.     Miss  Roberts,  or  Carry  (for  she  was  liardlj 
important  enough  to  have  a  surname,  not  having  come  into  the  world 
with  her  grandfather's  permission),  was  now  in  her  twentieth  year,  but 
was  so  small  and  fragile  that  she  might  have  been  taken  for  a  child. 
A  spinal  complaint  had  stunted  her  growth,  and  not  only  deformed  lier 
figure,  but  affected  her  features ;  she  never  appeared  in  company,  and 
often  kept  her  room  when  there  was  none.  Many  acquaintances  of  the 
family  had  never  seen  her.     She  was  either  carefully  kept  out  of  view, 
or,  conscious  of  her  defects,  shrank  of  herself  from  observation.  It  was 
remarkable,  however,  that  she  always  emerged,  and  became  some- 
body, whenever  she  and  her  uncle  were  left  together,  as  they  were 
now ;  and  he  only  did  on  this  occasion  as  he  had  done  many  a  time 
before,  in  dividing  himself  between  his  papers  and  his  niece.    Indeed 
he  was  never  less  engrossed  by  his  pursuits  than  when  he  and  Carr)' 
were  left  together.     She  sometimes  crept  down  and  sat  beside  himm 
his  den,  watching  him  at  his  desk,  or  agreeably  interrupting  him 
with  an  aifectlonate  look,  or  a  question.     At  other  times,  if  she  was 
too  unwell  to  leave  her  little  room,  he  would  go  up  to  her,  and  take 
his  papers  or  a  book  with  him.     He  sometimes  played  cribbage  with 
her ;  she  hud  a  very  pretty  cribbage  board,  a  present  from  3lr». 
Rowley,  whom  she  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  aunt.     Occasionally 
he  read  a  chapter  in  the  VA\Aq  for  her,  or  something  from  Dickers 
and  always  prayed  with  tlie  poor  thing  morning  and  evening.    ^^^ 
his  great  delight  was  to  hear  his   Carry  sing,  Avhich  she  did  very 
nicely.    Generally  it  was,  '*  Consider  the  Lilies,"  or  Addison *8  veision 
of  the  exquisite  twenty-third  Psalm,  something  sweet  and  sacred. 
This  was  a  pleasure  ho  never  enjoyed  when  her  aunt  was  at  home;  for 
Mrs.  Upjohn  discourngcd  her  singing,  and  perhaps  she  was  right,  for 
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t  sometimes  brought  on  the  poor  girl's  consumptive  cough,  which 
}ouId  even  be  heard  in  the  drawing-room. 

They  dined  together  too  that  stormy  day.  This  was  an  event  in 
Harry's  life  like  a  jubilee.  She  was  so  happy  at  such  times  that  one 
iould  not  help  thinking  that  such  doses  of  happiness,  repeated  sufB- 
iiently  often,  might  have  been  of  more  use  than  medicines.  Nor 
vas  it  her  uncle's  fault  that  the  system  was  never  tried. 

But  they  made  the  most  of  that  sweet  evening  together,  sweet 
ilthough  heaven  and  earth  were  clashing  together  out  of  doors,  and 
he  wind  howled  in  the  chimneys,  and  the  thundering  of  the  ocean 
;ame  up  the  wild  dell  at  the  top  of  which  the  house  stood,  and  shook 
t  to  its  foundation. 

"When  dinner  was  over  and  Carry  was  seated  on  a  stool  at  her 
mcle's  side  close  to  the  fire,  she  asked  him  to  tell  her  something  to 
nake  her  forget  the  wind  and  rain.  He  considered,  trying  to  find 
something  she  would  like  to  hear.  How  like  him  it  was,  he  never 
thought  until  that  moment  of  telling  her  that  he  was  expecting 
Mrs.  Rowley  over.  You  had  only  to  see  how  Carry's  eyes  danced, 
ind  how  she  jumped  up  and  clapped  her  attenuated  hands,  perfectly 
to  understand  the  two  factions  into  which  the  house  of  Upjohn  was 
split. 

"And  is  Susan  coming  too  ?"  cried  the  happy  Carry. 

That  her  uncle  could  not  tell  her. 

"  Oh,  how  I  love  Aunt  Rowley  and  Susan ;  more  than  all  the 
world  next  to  you — and,  of  course,  Aunt  Upjohn  and  Harriet.  It  is 
nearly  five  years  ]iow,  uncle,  since  I  have  seen  them,  and  I  was 
beginning  to  fear,"  she  added  sadly,  *'  I  was  never  to  see  them 
again." 

"  Wc  must  see  and  have  better  weather  for  them  than  this,  Carrv." 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  will  be  fine  !  Aunt  Rowley  is  like  the  Queen,  &ho 
will  bring  fine  weather  with  her.  Do  you  know,  uncle,  I  was  never 
thoroughly  unhappy  but  once,  and  that  was  when  my  cousins  left  us ; 
though  I  never  blamed  them,  but  always  thought  it  natural  and 
right  they  should  live  vrith  their  father  and  Sirs.  Rowley.  And 
they  write  to  me  so  often,  and  send  me  such  pretty  things.  When 
uo  you  think  they  will  bo  here  ?  " 

It  was  now  blowing  such  a  hurricnno  that  Carry  could  hardly 
hear  what  her  uncle  an>  wered ;  so  they  stopped  talking  and  plnyed 
a  game  of  cards,  after  v/hich  Carry  went  to  her  bed  and  Upjohn  to 
bis  papers. 
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Chapter  XVI. 

PROVIDENCE   DECLARES   AGAIKST   A   CURATE   AND  A   CARPEKTEK. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  there  was  another  consultation  at  the  bridge, 
followed,  as  usual,  by  no  action.  Mr.  Mallet  declared  that  as  it 
survived  such  a  night,  he  would  stake  his  existence  upon  its  solidifv 
for  another  year ;  and  why  this  particular  flood  should  carry  it  away, 
when  it  had  resisted  twenty  as  great  in  his  own  recollection,  for  hk 
life  he  could  not  see.  However,  it  was  well  to  be  on  the  safe  side, 
particularly  as  the  great  lady  was  expected,  so  he  would  strengthen 
the  timbers  here  and  there,  and  then  there  would  not  be  a  safer  or 
prettier  bit  of  wood- work  in  England.  In  truth,  Mr.  Mallet,  accord- 
ing to  his  lights  and  little  opportunities,  was  as  great  a  jobber  as 
there  was  in  the  country ;  and  if  none  of  the  floods  he  alluded  to  hod 
demolished  that  pretty  bit  of  wood- work  long  ago,  it  was  not  for 
want  of  his  earnest  prayers  for  a  catastrophe  likely  to  be  worth  some- 
thing handsome  to  him. 

"  Then  you  think,"  said  Mr.  Upjohn,  with  only  his  nose  peering 
out  between  his  hat  and  his  great-coat,  •'  there  is  no  danger  of  it 
this  time?" 

**  Certainly  I  do,"  said  the  carpenter. 

"  Then,  Mr.  Mallet,  I  entirely  differ  from  you,"  said  the  curate, 
joining  them,  also  muffled  up  to  his  eyes,  and  trying  hard  to  hold 
his  umbrella  against  the  wind.  "  The  stream  is  running  furiously,  a^^ 
the  barometer  is  still  falling,  let  me  tell  you.  You  ought  to  be  at 
work,  Mr.  Mallet,  instead  of  standing  talking.  Remember  what  day 
to-morrow  is." 

"  But  surely,  Mr.  Blackadder,  this  would  be  a  work  of  necessity,' 
said  Upjohn  modestly. 

"  I  am  afraid  not,"  said  the  curate  solemnly ;  "  I  have  considered 
the  matter ;  there  is  another  commimication  between  the  two  sides 
of  the  river." 

Mr.  Mallet  nodded  approvingly. 

**  But  only  by  a  circuit  of  several  miles,"  said  Mr.  Upjohn. 

**  I  am  afraid,"  repeated  Mr.  Blackadder,  "  that  I  could  not,  under 
the  circumstances,  conscientiously  sanction  a  work  of  the  kind  on 
the  Sabbath-day.  We  shall  all  be  better  employed  in  praying  to  the 
Almighty  in  his  mercy  to  moderate  the  fury  of  the  elements." 

Mr.  Mallet  nodded  still  stronger  approbation. 

Mr.  Upjohn,  though  accustomed  to  passive  obedience  in  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  was  not  prepared  to  admit  Mr.  Blackadder's  obser- 
vation ;  but  whether  he  was  or  not  was  immaterial,  for  a  sudden  gi** 
put  an  end  to  the  discussion,  by  blowing  the  curate's  umbrella  insw^ 
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ad  Upjohn  and  the  roguiflh  carpenter  nearly  off  their  legs  into 
rrent. 

xday  came.  The  bridge  was  still  standing  in  the  morning, 
ugh  not  even  on  Saturday  evening  was  anything  done  to 
>rce  it,  Mr.  Mallet*  even  going  beyond  his  pastor,  and  relying 
ely  on  Divine  interposition.  Mr.  Upjohn  said  his  prayers  with 
liece  at  home,  as  he  usually  did  in  his  hours  of  independence. 
y  was  very  ill  after  a  sleepless  night,  and  he  read  the  service  at 
bed-side,  in  the  pious  hope  that  Heaven  would  not  reject  their 
ions  for  not  being  reiterated  ten  times  over,  as  they  would  have 
in  the  parish  church.  Mr.  Blackadder,  as  in  duty  bound,  never 
d  his  scanty  audience  a  single  collect,  and  he  was  near  the  end 
sermon  (as  full  of  repetitions  as  the  prayers)  just  beginning  to 
amend  special  supplications  to  Providence  to  chain  up  the  winds 
9oods,  when  a  rimiour  ran  through  the  congregation,  beginning 
the  sexton  at  the  door.  Providence  had  in  the  plainest  language 
ed  to  favour  the  improvident,  and  before  the  preacher  left  the 
Lt,  not  a  plank  was  left  of  the  safest  and  prettiest  bit  of  wood- 
:  in  the  shire. 

ickily  for  Mr.  Cosie,  who  came  down  from  London  on  Monday, 
road  home  was  independent  of  the  communication  destroyed, 
first  thought — it  had  never  occurred  to  Mr.  Upjohn — ^was  to 
a  notice  posted  up  at  the  cross-roads  at  the  village  of  Oakham, 
pprise  travellers  that  the  river  was  no  longer  passable  at  the 
1  place  near  Foxden.  This  was  immediately  done ;  but  it  was 
ate  for  the  convenience  of  two  ladies,  who  had  already  driven 
agh  the  town,  and  taken  the  direct  road  to  the  bridge,  which 
no  more. 

onday  was  one  of  those  lovely  bright  days  that  often  come  after 
n  and  rain.  The  wind,  which  still  blew  pretty  fresh,  had  dis- 
ed  all  the  impurities  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  sun  shone  out 
ht  and  warm  in  a  cloudless  sky.  The  two  ladies,  now  posting 
for  the  bridge  at  Foxden  (the  road  to  which  they  either  remem- 
d,  or  had  learned  from  some  authority  of  the  country),  having 
3d  a  dismal  wet  Sunday  at  an  inn  about  forty  miles  distant,  were 
yiag  the  fine  morning  all  the  more  heartily,  with  the  windows 
le  carriage  open ;  and  the  further  they  advanced,  the  more  every 
It  seemed  to  please  and  interest  them.  As  Mrs.  Upjohn  bad  also 
forced  by  stress  of  weather  to  pause  in  her  passionate  flight  at 
ace  still  nearer  Oakham,  it  necessarily  happened  that  the  two 
filing  carriages,  both  starting  the  next  morning,  met  and  passed 
other  on  the  road.  Eapid  as  the  pace  was,  the  younger  of  the 
ladies  who  were  coming  down  to  the  country,  recognised  the 
ellers  of  the  other  party,  and  exclaimed  to  her  companion : — 
Surely  that  lady  with  her  arms  folded  and  so  well  wrapped  up  is 
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Aunt  Uiyolin.  The  other  must  be  Harriet ;  they  are  running  away 
from  us ;  we  shall  find  nobody  at  Foxden  but  my  uncle." 

"  We  must  bear  it  as  well  as  we  can,"  said  the  elder  lady. 

"  For  my  part,  I  shall  bear  it  very  philosophically,"  said  the  otter, 
"  only  I  do  hope  we  shall  have  Carry.  What  should  I  do  wittout 
her  while  you  are  going  about  with  Mr.  Cosie  and  my  uncle?" 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  my  dear ;  you  will  find  Mr.  Cosie's  daughters  very 
pleasant  company  for  the  short  time  we  have  to  stay.  Besides,  I 
shall  be  sure  to  find  something  for  you  to  do." 

"  It's  quite  plain  Aunt  Upjohn  is  going  to  town  to  avoid  you,  as 
it  was  only  ten  days  ago  she  went  down  to  Foxden." 

"  It's  very  silly  of  her  to  put  herself  out  of  her  way  on  my  account; 
I  should  never  do  so  on  hers,  though  I  do  prefer  her  room  to  her 
company." 

The  elder  of  the  ladies,  who,  however,  was  far  enough  from  a 
Hecuba,  had  either  cares  on  her  mind,  or  she  was  fatigued  by  travel- 
ling, for  she  was  rather  pale,  and  more  disposed  to  think  than  talk. 
She  made  few  and  short  replies  to  a  hundred  remarks  her  daughter 
made  as  they  proceeded ;  for  almost  every  new  object,  house,  tree, 
or  rock,  hill  or  distant  glimpse  of  the  sea,  called  forth  some  exclama- 
tion of  recognition  and  delight.  Happily  for  her,  she  could  survey 
every  beauty  of  the  landscape,  which  was  gradually  growing  wilder 
and  more  attractive,  without  being  obliged  to  think  at  the  same  time 
of  business,  if  business  it  was  which  preoccupied  her  mother.  Soon, 
however,  there  came  a  critical  moment,  such  as  all  have  more  or  le^ 
experienced  who  have  ever  returned  to  scenes  dear  to  the  eye,  or 
the  affections,  when  at  a  sudden  turn  of  a  winding  lane,  or  in  gaining 
the  crest  of  a  hill,  there  bursts  upon  the  view  that  familiar  region, 
every  inch  of  it  almost  part  of  yourself,  though  you  may  not  own 
a  cottage  that  you  see,  or  an  acre  of  heath  or  gorse,  or  so  much  as 
a  rock  to  sit  on.  As  that  moment  draws  nigh,  as  you  approach  such 
a  point,  does  not  your  heart  flutter,  particularly  after  an  absence  of 
years  P — does  not  your  eye  gleam  P — does  not  your  foot  hasten  ?  Tou 
are  nervous,  you  are  impatient,  you  think  the  crisis  and  the  loved 
spot  will  never  come.  So  did  the  younger  lady,  certainly.  She  was 
silent  with  emotion  and  expectation  for  full  half-an-hour  before  the 
peninsula  of  old  Oakham,  with  its  charming  hills  and  hollows,  all 
girt  with  the  sparkling  sea — now  breaking  on  shining  beaches — now 
rushing  into  resounding  caverns — now  washing  the  base  of  gigantic 
cliffs,  or  the  white  walls  of  a  fishing  station — spread  itself  out  before 
her  earnest  enthusiastic  gaze ;  then  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes  witn 
transport.  The  elder  lady,  who  might  have  passed  very  well  for 
a  young  one  too,  save,  indeed,  for  the  name  of  mother,  was  scarcely 
less  excited  when  that  moment  arrived,  though  she  tad  not  only 
waited  for  it  more  tranquilly,  but  was  even  engaged  in  looking  over 
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e  papers  to  the  last.  Then  she  threw  them  from  her  lap,  as  if 
J  were  of  no  earthly  value,  and  entered  into  all  her  daughter's 
tares.  The  common  excitement  seemed  to  equalise  their  years ; 
eyes  of  the  matron  expressed  the  same  glee  that  glittered  in  the 
den's ;  they  might  have  passed  for  sisters,  only  that  neither  in 
iures,  eyes,  nor  colour  of  the  hair,  was  there  anything  of  the  usual 
erly  resemblance. 

lie  descent  had  already  commenced ;  they  rolled  along  as  fast  as 
state  of  the  road  permitted,  soon  came  to  the  cross-roads,  and 
k  that  which  led  directly  to  the  stream. 

^  How  glorious  it  will  be  after  all  the  wet  we  have  had  !  "  said  the 
ing  girl ;  "we  shall  not  see  it  until  we  are  quite  close.  I  saw  it 
6  before,  after  only  a  few  days'  rain,  and  what  a  glorious  little 
ok  it  was ! " 

L  few  hundred  yards  more,  and  leaping  up  in  the  carriage  she 
A  again : — 

*  There  it  is,  mamma ;  there  it  is ! " 

'The  river  is  there,  sure  enough,  my  dear,  but  where  is  the 
ige?"  said  the  elder,  with  her  head  out  of  the  window,  as  the 
tilion  drew  up  abruptly  on  the  top  of  the  sloping  bank,  having 
b  made  the  discovery  that  he  could. advance  no  further. 

*  I  thought,  mamma,  the  bridge  was  to  have  been  repaired  and 
jngthened  this  spring,"  said  the  younger  lady,  looking  very  blank. 

*  I  ordered  it,  but  it  was  either  not  done,  or  done  in  the  usual  way 
Dgs  are  done  in  this  part  of  the  world,"  said  Mrs.  Rowley,  with 
t  air  of  a  commanding  and  warm-tempered  woman,  accustomed  to 
train  her  looks  and  her  language  within  the  bounds  of  feminine 
pleasure. 

*  What  are  we  to  do,  mamma  P" 

*  That's  simple  enough,  my  dear ;  we  have  a  round  of  ten  mile& 
make  to  get  to  Foxden." 

"  But,  oh,  how  beautiful  the  river  is !  I  forgive  it  all  the  mischief 
iias  done.  Let  us  get  out,  and  look  at  it  nearer ;  how  it  foams, 
i  sparkles,  and  tumbles  among  the  rocks !  Who  would  believe 
s  was*the  meek  little  rivulet  over  which  one  could  almost  jump  in 
nmer-time ! " 

The  flood  was  rapidly  going  down,  and  ah*eady  some  of  the  largest 
•nes  in  the  rocky  bed  were  above  water. 

In  an  instant  the  ardent  Susan  Rowley  was  standing  in  the  midst 
the  subsiding  but  still  riotous  and  exulting  torrent.  She  hardly 
uted  beauty  to  make  her  beautiful ;  youth,  and  health,  and  gaiety, 
d  a  bright  eye  full  of  sweet  fancies,  were  loveliness  enough ;  and, 
sides,  her  cheek  was  now  flushed  with  intense  enjoyment,  and  the 
leze  which  fluttered  her  brown  hair,  and  set  it  free  from  comb  and 
onet,  made  her  still  more  charming. 

vv2 
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She  was  nearly  of  the  same  height  (a  little  above  the  middle  size) 
as  the  lady  who  was  now  at  her  side,  haying  jumped  from  stone  to 
stoue  as  bravely,  if  not  quite  so  lightly,  forgetting  all  that  teased 
lior,  and  enjoying  the  scene  as  keenly  as  any  girl  could  do.  The 
wind  made  free  with  her  locks,  too ;  they  tumbled  about  ber  face  in 
cataracts  of  gold. 

From  the  spot  where  they  stood,  the  chimneys  of  Foxden  were 
visible  above  the  trees. 

"  How  provoking  to  be  so  near,"  said  Susan,  "  and  yet  to  have  to 
go  ten  miles  about !  " 

"  One  ought  either  to  swim  or  fly,  my  dear,  to  travel  comfortably 
through  the  Oakham  estate  at  present.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what 
further  obstacles  we  may  yet  have  to  encoimter,  so  we  had  better 
move." 

But  just  as  they  gained  the  bank  again,  up  trotted,  on  the  &r  side^ 
of  the  stream,  Mr.  Upjohn,  mounted  on  a  rough  pony,  followed  by 
some  workmen,  carrying  a  nimiber  of  planks,  intended,  no  doubt, 
to  knock  up  a  temporary  foot-bridge.  He  cut  an  amusing  figure, 
for  the  pony  was  too  small  for  him ;  he  had  nothing  on  his  head  but 
an  old  red  velvet  cap,  which  he  usually  wore  in  his  study,  and  the 
wind,  beside  w^hirling  up  every  moment  the  skirts  of  his  great-coat, 
made  it  so  difficult  to  keep  his  spectacles  steady  on  his  nose,  that  at 
last  he  took  them  off,  and  thrust  them  into  a  side-pocket. 

Of  course,  the  ladies  recognised  him  at  once.  There  was  no 
mistaking  Johnny  Upjohn. 

"  He  has  not  the  least  notion  who  we  are,"  said  Susan,  "  nor  haTe 
the  men  either." 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Rowley,  "but  we  may  as  well  pull  down  ourTeik' 

Upjohn  could  barely  see  that  two  ladies  were  standing  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  could  he  have  also  seen  the  carriage  he  would 
probably  have  guessed  who  they  were ;  but  the  carriage  was  out  of 
sight,  behind  the  trees,  on  the  sununit  of  the  slope;  so  he  took  them 
for  friends  of  the  Cosies. 

He  rode  the  shaggy  pony  as  close  as  he  could  to  the  brink,  and 
accosted  them  politely,  saying  he  hoped  they  did  not  want  to  cro» 
the  river,  as  the  nature  of  the  accident  that  had  occurred  put  it  out 
of  his  power  to  help  them. 

" Oh,  thank  you  very  much,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Rowley ;  "I  am soiry 
to  hear  there  has  been  an  accident." 

"  A  very  serious  one,"  said  Johnny.  "  You  would  hardly  beKeTe 
that  at  one  o'clock  yesterday  there  was  a  very  handsome  bridge  across 
the  stream  at  this  very  spot." 

*'  'Who  would  have  thought  it  P"  said  Mrs.  Rowley. 

**  It  ought  to  have  stood ;  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  why 
it  did  not." 
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"  I  suppose  it  was  a  competition,"  replied  Mrs.  Rowley,  "  between 
the  flood  and  the  bridge,  and  the  flood  carried  the  day.'* 

"  Just  so,  madam,"  said  Upjohn. 

"  How  like  that  poor  dear  uncle ! "  whispered  Susan. 

"  Let  us  go,"  said  Mrs.  Rowley.  "  Good-bye,  sir ;  I  am  sorry  you 
are  in  trouble;  I  hope  the  bridge  will  win  the  next  tim'j.  Good 
morning ; "  and  nodding  to  him  most  graciously,  she  retreated  from 
the  edge  of  the  stream  to  where  she  had  left  her  carriage,  while  he 
pulled  off  his  cap  to  salute  her  as  she  withdrew. 

''How  astonished  he  will  be  a  few  hours  hence,"  said  Susan, 
"when  he  discovers  who  we  are !  " 

"  He  will  hardly  discover  that  to-day,"  said  Mrs.  Rowley ;  "  for  it 
just  occurs  to  me  that  as  we  must  pass  Mr.  Cosie's,  we  can't  do  better 
than  put  up  there  for  to-night." 

''  A  capital  plan,  mamma ;  we  shall  have  had  quite  travel  enough 
for  one  day." 

They  had  scarcely  proceeded  a  mile  along  a  winding  lane,  with 
steep  banks  on  each  side,  still  glowing  with  primroses,  when  they 
were  met  by  Mr.  Cosie  himself;  he  was  just  coming  down  to  the 
river-side  to  take  a  view  of  the  scene  of  havoc. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  old  farmer's  amazement,  except  his  joy 
at  the  rencontre.  He  had  not  been  apprised  of  the  day  of  Mrs. 
Howley's  coming,  and  thought  she  had  dropped  from  the  clouds. 

"  You  see  I  have  taken  your  advice,  Mr.  Cosie,  and  come  over  to 
see  things  with  my  own  eyes,  and  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  already." 

"  A  bad  reception  to  give  you,  madam,  after  so  long  an  absence 
from  home.  We  ought  to  be  heartily  ashamed  of  ourselves.  You 
liave  seven  or  eight  miles  to  travel  to  get  to  Foxden." 

"  But  we  are  not  going  quite  so  far,  Mr.  Cosie ;  we  are  thinking  of 
udemnifying  ourselves  for  the  hardships  we  have  undergone,  by 
passing  a  day,  or  perhaps  two,  with  you,  if  you  will  take  us  in." 

If  he  was  happy  before,  this  announcement  made  the  old  man 
^oably  so,  and  proud  into  the  bargain.  They  took  him  up,  but  he 
€X>iild  think  of  nothing  imtil  they  reached  the  Meadows,  but  the 
state  Mrs.  Cosie  would  be  in  when  she  saw  him  coming  back  in  a 
coach  with  two  beautiful  ladies. 

Marmion  Savage. 
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If  any  ono  of  tho  boat  systems  of  arbitration  were  to  become  generally  esta- 
blialiod,  it  would,  in  all  probability,  completely  supersede  strikes  and  lock-outs. 
If  it  did  no  more  than  this,  it  would  constitute  a  new  era  in  our  indnstml 
history.  Tho  worst  evils  would  be  remoyed ;  hostile  feelings  would  gradually 
diminish ;  a  higher  morality  would  result.  Arbitration  is  not  a  newinrentHm: 
during  the  whole  of  this  century  it  has  been  struggling  for  its  ezLstence. 
Unfortunately  the  conditions  of  its  success  have  been  repressed  and  not  eneou- 
ragcd.  Arbitration  is  impossible  without  some  form  of  aasooiation  tznoDg 
workmen.  While  there  has  been  rapid  growth  of  unionism,  its  developmeni\m 
not  proceeded  at  the  proper  rate.  It  is  a  vast  force,  which  would  have  bsen 
far  better  organised  and  regulated,  had  it  not  been  for  the  folly  of  the  goverB- 
ing  classes,  who,  in  thwarting  it  and  turning  it  in  wrong  directions,  have  them- 
selves contributed  to  cause  tho  evils  which  they  now  condemn.  Unionism  Las, 
as  its  chief  feature,  an  insufficiency  of  organisation  to  control  its  natunl 
movement.  Force  imperfectly  regulated  is  ever  a  source  of  danger.  The 
growth  of  unions  cannot  be  arrested ;  therefore  the  only  possible  policy  is  to 
help  their  development.  There  are  constant  tendencies  in  thia  direetion.  It 
is  the  chief  business  of  tho  poUtioal  art,  as  of  all  arte,  to  enoomage  these 
tendencies.  Art  tcannot  create  organisation  and  arrangement ;  but  it  em 
assist  and  moko  more  perfect  the  natural  order  and  course  of  evenia  At 
the  present  moment  in  the  industrial  world  an  effort  is  being  made,  vhich 
cannot  be  mistaken,  towards  a  better  organisation  of  labour.  In  the  older 
systems  of  arbitration  nothing  was  thought  of  but  settling  quarrels  as  they 
arose.  The  prevailing  idea  now  is  that  of  prevention,  by  removing  the  causes 
of  dispute. 

Mr.  Mundella*s  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  best  scheme  that  has  yet  been  wrought  out ;  superior  to  the  sysftem  ci 
arbitration  started  by  Mr.  Bupert  Kettle  at  Wolverhampton.  Both  sokeass 
have  suoceeded  praotioally ;  they  differ  considerably,  by  reason  of  their  liivaS 
a  different  origin.  Mr.  Kettle's  is  based  on  legal  ideas;  Mr.  Muiidel]ft4  on 
purely  practical  considerations.  In  selecting  this  latter  as  the  beett  I  ^^ 
wish  to  depreciate  in  the  smallest  degree  tho  immense  value  of  Mr.  Ejtfa's 
work,  which  cannot  be  over-estimated,  or  to  do  anything  but  join  in  the 
expression  of  gratitude  to  him  for  the  benefits  he  has  conferred,  not  only  on 
workmen,  but  on  society  at  largo.  Indeed  it  would  bo  difficult  for  any  one  to 
read  the  account  of  his  plan,  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  we  hate  it 
now  in  our  power  for  ever  to  get  rid  of  strikes  and  lock-outs.  But,  though 
practicaUy  successful,  it  is  too  legal ;  it  professes  to  provide  **  a  better  method 
of  determining  the  rights  between  master  and  servant ;  "  it  endeavours  to  bring 
the  service  of  the  men,  the  relation  of  masters  to  men,  within  the  law ;  to  make 
the  terms  of  employment  binding  in  law.  To  do  this,  it  provides  a  code  of 
rules  containing  an  arbitration  clause,  as  is  customary  in  many  legal  agree- 
ments ;  a  copy  of  this  is  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  every  workshop,  so 
that  it  is  brought  under  tho  notice  of  the  master  and  of  every  person  emplpye^^  m 
his  shop  :  by  a  well-known  rule  of  law,  all  employment  in  such  shop  is  solgect 
to  these  termsi  unless  there  is  a  special  written  agreement  overriding  it  ^ 
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plan  works  well,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  it ;  but  however  valuable 
practically  legal  machinery  may  be,  it  is  as  a  remedy  for  existing  evils,  and  not 
as  constituting  true  conciliation.  The  system  is  too  much  of  a  court ;  there  is 
a  stranger  umpire  between  the  parties.^  It  is,  in  one  word,  based  upon  the 
difference  of  interests  between  masters  and  men.  The  very  word  **  arbitration  " 
implies  difference.  In  the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  there  is  no  such 
inheirent  difference.  But  the  erroneous  belief  that  there  is  still  exists ;  it  is 
an  inevitable  though  temporary  fact,  which  every  practical  scheme  must  allow 
ibr.  That  plan  of  conciliation,  then,  would  be  the  best  which,  while  accepting 
this  erroneous  belief  and  including  it  incidentally,  is  yet  based,  as  far  as 
possible,  on  agreement  and  mutual  benefit.  Mr.  Mundella's  **  board  of  arbi- 
tration and  conciliation  **  is  much  better  in  this  respect.  It  is  not  a  court,  it  is 
less  formal,  it  is  not  cumbered  with  legal  ideas ;  there  is  no  stranger  inter- 
vening as  umpire  between  masters  and  men ;  and  it  appears  to  me  very 
undesirable  that  there  should  be,  unless  the  antagonism  is  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  render  agreement  otherwise  impossible.  The  board  is  a  common  sense 
arrangement,  effecting  the  same  good  as  Mr.  Kettle's  plan,  in  a  simpler  and 
less  artificial  way.  Whether  the  local  success  at  Nottingham,  which  has 
spread  over  a  large  district,  can  become  universal,  and  whether  the  scheme  is 
capable  of  being  modified  so  as  to  suit  all  trades  and  all  places,  only  practical 
men  can  judge,  and  only  experience  can  decide.  The  most  striking  fact  shown 
by  those  systems  is  that  when  masters  and  men  are  brought  into  contact  with 
each  other,  face  to  face,  in  this  way,  they  do  agree ;  and  as  a  rule  the  members 
of  these  courts  or  boards  act  up  to  the  decision  or  agreement,  and  in  spite  of 
difficulties,  and  even  pressure,  do  what  they  know  to  be  right. 

Apart  from  general  considerations,  let  us  consider  the  circumstances  which 
htave  been  the  cause  of  systems  of  arbitration.  Mr.  Xettle  divides  strikes 
into  three  classes,  according  as  they  depend  upon,  1,  differences  as  to  the 
terms  of  a  future  contract ;  2,  disagreements  upon  the  terms  of  an  existing 
contract;  or,  3,  quarrels  upon  some  matters  of  sentiment.  At  the  same 
time  he  says,  *'  It  is  upon  the  first  of  these  three  classes  that  the  greatest 
difficulty  of  settling  trade  disputes  by  any  other  means  than  strikes 
azises."  Mr.  Mundella  says,  "  If  we  had  only  to  discuss  quarrels  that  have 
aiiaen  about  the  past  state  of  prices,  wo  should  have  almost  nothing  to  do, 
because  it  is  rarely  that  there  is  any  dispute  what  shall  be  the  rate  this  week, 
but  the  dispute  is,  what  shall  be  the  rate  next  week."  So  that  we  may  con- 
clude generally  that  strikes  have  reference  to  the  future,  and  not  to  the  past  or 
present  arrangements ;  to  some  future  increase  or  reduction  of  wa^s,  or  an 
alteration  of  the  price  of  piece-work,  hours  of  labour,  or  mode  of  work.  All 
schemes  which  merely  aim  at  arbitration  of  strikes,  and  do  not  attempt  to 

(1)  Mr.  Kettle,  ui  his  raluable  pamphlet  on  his  system,  maintains  that  an^nmpire  is 
required,  as  a  kind  of  judge  ;  a  part  of  whose  office  would  be  to  apply  the  truths  of 
political  economy  to  the  actual  issues  between  the  parties.  He  says  that  "  an  arbitrator 
would  be  able  to  keep  before  the  disputants  those  groat  fundamental  rules  of  commercial 
economy,  by  which  sendce-rontracts  are  ultimately  governed ;"  and  that  "  an  arbi- 
tnctor,  undistm'bed  by  the  emotions  of  the  conflict,  would  apply  them  to  the  facts  before 
him,  ahnost  as  easily  as,"  &c.  This  may  be  very  good  practically  as  arbitration ;  bat 
it  is  not  conciliation.  Even  this  plan  was  found  too  cumbrous  a  form  of  procedure  to 
decide  many  small  differences ;  and  about  a  year  after  the  system  bad  been  establishad, 
a  conciliation  rule  was  framed,  by  virtue  of  which  disputes  not  affecting  the  general 
interests  of  trade  are  referred  to  a  smaller  tribunal ;  this  too  has  had  a  complete  success ; 
it  approaches  more  nearly  to  conciliation. , 
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establish  codes  of  rules,  or  settle  terms  Id  the  future,  may  possibly  do  tern- 
]iorary  good,  but  are  otherwise  useless.     When  the  strike  occurs  it  is  almost 
always  too  late  even  for  arbitration ;  there  is  hot  blood  on  both  sides ;  the 
settlemout  is  on  the  basis  of  victory,  dictation  of  terms  to  the  vanquished, 
i-ather  than  arbitration.     Arbitration  must  then  aim  chiefly  at  prevention,  by 
Ibresoeing  difficulties  and  regulating  the  various  incidents  of  the  trade.   The 
inero  introduction  of  a  rule,  forcing  cither  side  to  give  due  notice  of  any  desiied 
change  in  the  terms  of  an  emplojTnent,  is  a  powerful  check  upon  ui^'ust  altera- 
tion by  the  msister  or  oppressive'  strikes  by  the  men.     The  idea  of  striking 
without  proper  notice  to  the  employer,  and  reference  to  his  engagements,  ought 
to  bo  repudiated  by  every  respectable   union ;  no  such  proceeding  could  be 
justified  except  as  an  act  of  warlike  resistance  to  some  sudden  gross  act  of 
tjrranny  on   the  part  of  the  master.      In  the  hosiery  trade,  in  which  Mr. 
Mundella*s    scheme  began,    all    the    employment    is    by  piece-work.    The 
]K>pular  notion  that  all  unions  hate  piece-work  is  one  of  the  delusions,  which 
the  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  blows  to  the  winds.    Such  an  idea 
is  quite  untrue.    The  majority  of  unions  work  by  piece.     In  some  there  is 
no  other  kind  of  employment.     In  others  it  depends  entirely  on  the  option 
of  the  men  in  different  places.     It  a2>pears  that  one  of  the  most  persistent 
opponents  of  piece-work  is  a  non-unionist.     Some  masters  are  averse  to  it; 
at  all  events,  there  exist   codes  of  rules,  settled  between  masters  and  men, 
which  expressly  forbid  it.     Where  there  is  an  objection  to  piece-work,  it  is 
because  it  is  injurious  to  the  men  themselves,  or  to  the  public,  or  to  both. 
Piece-work  may  lead  to  hurried  or  bad  work,  without  its  being  intentionally 
done  by  the  workman.     There  is  work  which  is  never  so  good  as  when  it  is 
done  deliberately.     In  some  trades  piece-work  is  impossible  because  the  piece 
cannot  bo  measured  out,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  work ;  in  others  it  always 
loads  to  bad  and  fraudulent  work,  "scamping."    It  is  ii^jurious  to  the  men, 
in  some  trades,   because  it  gives   rise  to  a   system  of    **  chasing,'*— certain 
men,  called,  at  least  in  one  occupation,  **  bell-horses,**  who  are  able  to  get 
through  a  very  largo  amount  of  work  with  great  rapidity,  are  employed  with 
the  deliberate  purpose  of  artificially  raising  the  amount  of  work  which  the 
ordinarj'  workman  can  perform  in  a  day,  beyond  its  real  average.    The  men 
are  stimulated  to  work  an  excessive  time ;  the  amount  of  work  done  in  the  day 
is  increased;  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  day*s  wage  not  to  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  of  work — that  is,  the  price  of  the  piece  decreases,  and  the  value  of 
labour  is  unduly  depreciated.     This  system  of  chasing  in  the  hands  of  i^ 
unscrupulous  master,  is  an  evil  of  the    most  serious  kind,  rendering  it  ** 
necessary  for  a  union  to  discourage  piece-work,  and  even  frame  a  rule  against 
it,  as  for  a  civilised  community  to  denounce  a  crime  and  institute  penal  laws  to 
repress  it.    There  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  unions  to  one  man*8  earning 
more  than  another,  if  he  is  a  more  rapid  or  more  skilful  workman,  provided  he 
is  not  a  bell-horse.    Give  temporary  fixity  to  the  price  of  the  piece,  as  is  done 
by  the  system  of  arbitration  and  conciliation,  and  the  objections  to  piece-woi^ 
on  material  grounds  will  vanish.     This  is,   at  least,   the  opinion  of  nitf^F 
unionists.     In  some  trades,  however,  it  is  maintained,  and  with  apptf^nt 
reason,  that  it  would  always  be  injurious,  imless  it  were  supplemented  by* 
code  of  rules  regulating  the  hours  of  work.    Piece-work,  depending  as  it  does 
upon  a  portion  only  of  industrial  phenomena,  will  never  constitate  an  ultim»te 
solution  of  the  wages  question ;  the  true  theory  of  the  distribution  of  wealth 
must  rest  upon  a  far  wider  basis.    Mr.  Mundella*s  board  in  the  hosiery  trtfl^ 
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fixes  the  price  of  all  piece-work  for  a  certain  time.  There  are  statements  of  the 
prices  for  6,000  articles.  This  fixes  the  wages  of  the  different  kinds  of  employ- 
ment. In  other  trades,  in  which  an  arbitration  system  has  been  adopted,  and 
where  piece-work  is  not  the  rule,  the  wages  for  the  different  employments  are 
fixed.  Speaking  generally,  there  is  a  detailed  code  of  rules,  regulating  aU  the 
particulars  of  the  trade  or  manufacture.  It  is  a  kind  of  informal  voluntary 
contract,  arranged  by  the  representatives  of  both  sides,  not  permanent,  though 
sometimes  fixed  for  as  long  a  period  as  two  or  even  three  years.  The  con- 
venience of  all  parties  is  consulted,  and  due  notice  must  be  given  of  any  altera- 
tion that  is  desired.  The  board  is  composed  half  of  employers  and  half  of 
workmen,  ten  of  each.  They  meet  in  an  informal  way ;  it  is  not  a  court,  but 
masters  and  men  sit  round  u  table,  the  men  often  interspersed  with  the  masters. 
There  are  two  secretaries,  one  belonging  to  the  masters,  the  other  to  the  men. 
The  proceedings  are  without  ceremony.  The  matter  is  settled  by  what  the  men 
call  •*  a  long  jaw" — discussion  and  explanation  of  views  in  which  the  men 
convince  the  masters,  as  often  as  the  masters  the  men. 

"When  we  camo  to  make  our  rules,"  says  IVIr.  Mundclla,  "it  was  ag^ed  that  the 
chairman  should  be  elected  by  the  meetings,  and  should  have  a  vote,  and  a  casting-vote 
when  necessary.  I  was  choson  chairman  in  the  first  instance,  and  I  have  been  chairman 
ever  since.  I  have  a  casting-vote,  and  twice  that  casting-vote  has  got  us  into  trouble. 
And  for  the  last  four  years  it  has  been  resolved  that  we  would  not  vote  at  aU.  Even 
when  a  working  man  was  convinced,  or  a  master  was  convinced,  he  did  not  like  voting 
against  his  own  order,  and  in  some  instances  we  had  secessions  in  consequence  of  that, 
so  we  said, '  Do  not  let  us  vote  again,  but  lot  us  try  if  we  can  agree,'  and  we  did  agree.'* 

Of  course  this  does  not  mean  that  every  member  of  the  board  is  always  con- 
vinced, though  it  seems  that  they  generally  are ;  but  when  they  are  not,  they 
know  well  enough  that  disagreement  is  fatal,  and  they  agree  by  coming  to  the 
best  arrangement  possible  imder  the  circumstances.  It  is,  in  fact,  conciliation ; 
£Bir  better  in  every  way  than  the  decision  of  a  court  or  umpire.  It  takes  more 
time,  but  **  the  long  jaw,"  resulting  in  agreement,  is  after  all  the  true  practical 
way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

The  whole  district  is  bound  by  the  decision  of  the  board ;  there  are  some 
two  or  three  masters  in  the  trade  in  question  who  have  not  joined.  The  work- 
men on  the  board  represent  very  largo  bodies  of  men,  both  unionist  and  non> 
unionist.  Every  man  who  works  at  the  trade  is  entitled  to  a  vote  in  the 
election  of  representatives.  There  is  no  disagreement  between  unionists  and 
non-unionists.^  It  is  the  opinion  of  almost  all  those  who  havo  been  concerned 
in  these  undertakings,  that  any  court  or  board  of  arbitration  must  be  volun- 
tary. If  so,  it  is  impossible  for  mon  without  some  kind  of  association  to  frame 
roles  among  themselves,  and  by  these  or  by  moral  means,  to  enforce  com- 
pliance with  the  decisions  of  the  board.  The  board  could  never  have  been 
started  at  all  without  the  assistance  of  unions,  or  at  all  events,  some  kind  of 
Tinionism  must  have  been  formed  before  the  board  could  be  made.  The 
non-unionists  are  glad  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  and  benefits 
which  the  organisation  of  the  unions  afford  them.  Even  the  workmen  of 
masters  who  do  not  recognise  the  board  submit  any  question  that  arises  to  it 
before  they  take  action.  This  confidence  in  it  has  grown  up  in  spite  of  ill 
feelings  and  mutual  mistrust,  and  the  many  obstacles  which  might  have  spoilt 
its  success.    The  decision  of  the  board  signed  by  masters  and  men  is  in  fact 

(1)  The  following  is  a  rule  in  one  of  Mr.  Kettle's  codes :  "  Neither  masters  nor  men 
dudl  interfere  with  any  man  on  account  of  his  being  a  society  or  non-society  man.  The 
society  men  pledge  themselves  not  to  annoy,  nor  allow  annoyance  to  non-society  men." 
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accepted,  and  tho  scliemo  has  succeeded.  There  haye,  of  comae,  been  many 
difficulties,  which  at  first  appeared  alarming.  There  haye  been  secesfdons, 
masters  who  would  not  agree :  unions  that  were  inclined  to  resist :  but  both 
sides  haye  listened  to  remonstrance  and  been  convinced  by  reason.  Some  form 
of  association  of  men  is  essential  for  enforcing  tho  decision  of  the  boaid. 
Unions  and  tho  associations  of  masters,  in  the  opinion  of  enlightened  men  like 
Mr.  Kettle  and  Mr.  Mundella,  quite  satisfy  this  condition.  Even  £rom  an 
economic  point  of  view,  **  tho  board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  "  is  in  the 
hosiery  trade  a  complete  practical  success :  trade  in  tho  last  four  years  has 
been  most  prosperous.  The  real  difficulty  was  in  starting  the  plan.  The 
chronic  state  of  animosity  and  distrust  existing  between  masters  and  men  is 
still  the  chief  obstacle  to  tho  success  of  the  scheme.  When  the  first  propoeals 
were  made  and  the  first  meeting  took  placo,  **  it  is  impossible,*'  says  Mr.  Mun- 
della, **  to  describe  to  you  how  suspiciously  we  looked  at  each  other."  The 
reason  why  Mr.  Mundella  and  Mr.  Kettle  have  succeeded  is  that  they  hare 
recognised  existing  facts,  and  accepted  unions  as  normal  institutions,  an^  hsve 
eficctively  combined  unions  and  associations  of  masters  so  as  to  secure  har- 
monious action.  Everywhere  the  best  unions  have  eagerly  listened  io  the 
proposals  for  arbitration.  Conferences  of  trade  delegates  have  passed  leeolB- 
tions  in  fkvour  of  it.  The  leading  men  of  tho  large  amalgamated  societies 
may  always  be  relied  on.  Amongst  them  are  men  of  great  practical  ability 
and  high  character,  in  all  respects  equal  to  discharge  the  duties  they  undertab. 
Whoever  looked  merely  to  the  state  of  chronic  war  between  masters  and  unions 
might  have  naturally  supposed  that  the  leaders  of  unions  would  be  the  most 
difficult  men  to  deal  with  on  such  matters.  But  Mr.  Mundella's  experience  is 
to  the  contrary  : — 

**  The  very  men  that  the  manufiicturera  dreaded  wore  the  men  that  were  lent  to 
represent  tho  workmen  at  the  board.  We  found  them  tho  most  straightforward  men 
wo  could  desire  to  have  to  deal  with ;  we  have  often  found  that  the  power  bdiind  them 
has  been  too  strong  for  them  ;  they  are  generally  the  most  intelligent  men ;  and  oAbd 
they  are  put  under  great  pressure  by  workmen  outflide  to  do  things  which  they  knov 
to  be  contrary  to  common-sense,  and  they  will  not  do  them.  They  have  been  tbe 
greatest  barrier  wo  have  had  between  the  ignorant  workman  and  ouiseWes.  And  I 
know  that  it  is  so.  I  have  found  it  in  my  correspondenco  with  trade  union  seoetanes 
and  leaders ;  all  over  England  I  have  found  that  so." 

Mr.  Kettle  expresses  himself  to  the  same  effect : — 

**  Occasionally  the  men  were  beaten  in  argument,  and  then  the  boldest  of  them  at 
once  yielded.  On  tho  part  of  the  masters,  when  argument  would  not  any  long^ 
support  their  propositions,  they  gave  way  without  any  reserve  or  without  any  temper- 
The  whole  thing,  as  far  as  manner  and  ability  went,  was  conducted  as  well  aa  any 
matter  of  business  about  which  persons  of  higher  education  meet  and  diacQaB»  vki« 
there  are  matters  about  which  they  honestly  differ." 

Prom  what  has  been  said  it  is  clear  what  the  theoretic  judgment  shouklbe. 
The  scheme  in  no  way  confiicts  with  the  facts  of  industrial  exisienoe.  The 
system  is  so  natural,  so  simple,  and  so  informal,  that  it  possesses  that  pliability 
or  elasticity,  which  will  enable  it  to  yield  at  any  point,  where  alteration  or 
oven  suppression  may  bo  required  as  a  consequence  of  tho  development  of  ^ 
higher  morality.  Tho  true  solution  is  moral.  Every  praotical  scheme  must 
be  capable  of  adapting  itself  to  this.  However  necessary  it  may  be  tons  to 
framo  an  ideal  conception  of  the  future  and  strive  to  attain  thereto,  some  kind 
of  machinery  and  practical  organisation  will  bo  always  needed.  We  ifibtll 
never  really  roach  the  ideal  moral  government  of  the  world. 
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Tlie  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Goncilistion  is  in  fact  nothing  more  tlian  an 
irtificial  imprprement  and  adaptation  of  tlie  natural  order.    It  is  a  means  of 
(nabling  both  masters  and  men  to  perform  l^eir  duties  with  greater  ^ase ;  it  is  a 
node  of  distributing  the  moral  force  possessed  by  the  master  among  the  men, 
k  means  of  concentrating  that  of  the  men  upon  the  master.    It  constitutes  a 
noral  cheek  upon  perturbations  to  which  our  system  will  be  always  liable. 
Lt  irill  bring  the  men  into  closer  contact  with  each  other,  it  will  secure  a  more 
!<miplete  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  master  of  their  wants  and  views,  and 
huB  insure  his  deeper  sympathy.     On  both  sides  it  will  tend  to  the  repression 
af  that  personal  or  class  egoism,  inseparable  ft'om  the  respective  powers  they 
poaoooo.    For  both,  there  must  be  freedom  of  action,  liberty  to  perform  their 
inties ;  but  at  the  same  thne,  each  must  ^>o8sess  power  to  resist  encroachment 
by  the  other.    On  the  men's  side  this  resistance  ought  never  to  pass  beyond 
the  joint  refusal  to  work;  on  the  master's  side  it  should  neyer  proceed  to  the 
himting  down  of  individuals  or  general  war  against  unions,  which  ought  on 
the  contnuy  to  be  regarded  as  parts  of  the  present  constitution  of  industry. 
Theoretically,  then,  the  system  is  right.    Its  practical  efiTect,  as  gathered  from 
the  opinions  of  practical  men,  may  be  shortly  stated.    Mr.  Mundella  says, 
**  We  all  get  a  fair  profit  on  the  manufacture  of  our  articles,  and  the  system  is 
better  for  us  and  better  for  the  workmen."    It  does  in  fact  put  an  end  to  tho 
fltmggle  between  labour  and  capital.      It  introduces  into  employments  an 
element  of  stability,  preventing  the  too  rapid  fluctuations  which  are  so  great 
an  evil  to  the  men,  and  it  enables  masters  to  enter  into  contracts  and  under- 
takings with  a  certainty  of  being  able  to  perform  their  promises.    It  prevents 
the  numerous  causes  of  ill-feeling  between  masters  and  men :  it  secures  peace, 
if  not  complete  agreement,  between  unionists  and  non-unionists.    It  is  volun- 
taxy,  which  appears  necessary  for  real  conciliation  :  both  Mr.  Kettle  and  Mr. 
Mundella  seem  to  deprecate  anything  like  compulsory  arbitration,   which, 
«trange  to  say,  has  been  advocated  by  some  of   tho    strongest  imionists. 
There  is  one  other  consequence  which  would  result  from  a  system  that  pro- 
duced effects  like  these :  the  mere  saving  of  money,  if  there  were  nothing  else, 
would  inevitably  lead  to  the  increase  and  development  of  unionism.    This  can 
only  be  by  tiie  increase  of  tiieir  social  value,  and  especially  of  their  benevolent 
purposes.    One  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest  peril  threatening  society  is 
}Miiiperism,  which  seems  day  by  day  to  assume  more  terrible  and  appalling 
proportions.      In  such  a  state,   natural  organisations  of  industry  insuring 
-flooiety  against  the  pauperism  of  its  members  seem  to  be  the  true  mode  df 
dealing  with  this  gigantic  evil.    To  wish  to  destroy  or  compress  such  institu- 
tions at  such  a  time  is  like  the  blind  madness  of  anarchical  revolution,  pulling 
down -that  which  cannot  be  replaced.    Happily,  the  wish,  if  such  there  really 
be,  18  now  futile.    Unions  have  grown  to  such  strength  as  to  be  able  to  defy 
their  deadliest  enemies,  and  they  j)08sess  a  xmited  power,  which  they  have  not 
as  yet  put  forth,  and  which  I  trust  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  them  to  employ. 
To  the  x>ersonal  character  of  Mr.  Mundella,  the  local  success  of  his  scheme  is 
largely  due.    Applications  to  him  for  assistance  and  advioe  in  starting  boards  of 
.tondliation,  have  come  from  many  masters  in  various  parts  of  England.    His 
personal  influence  among  the  men  in  other  trades  has  done  and  will  do  much 
to  diearm  the  men's  suspicions  and  assuage  the  bitter  feelings  which  have  on  both 
■aides  become  a  chronic  ill.    Bverjrthing  that  we  can  seo  argues  well  for  peace, 
and  the  future  is  full  of  hope.    But  it  will  be  of  -no  avail,  all  will  be  useless, 
the  general  extension  of  tho  scheme  will  be  impossible,  unless  the  legislature 
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will  recognise  and  legalise  unions,  and  render  to  the  men  that  justice  which 
has  hitherto  not  only  been  denied  to  them,  but  denied  in  the  most  contemptuous 
and  insulting  way — namely,  by  the  refusal  to  allow  their  yiews  to  be  ex- 
pounded or  their  wishes  expressed  in  the  House  of  Commons.  What  will  the 
new  Parliament  do  ?  It  is  composed  to  a  large  extent  of  masters.  Will  they 
accept  the  inevitable  facts,  or  shut  their  eyes  and  deny  the  conditions  of  indus- 
trial life  ?  If  they  do,  there  will  ensue  prolongation  of  the  straggle,  fresh 
agitation  and  excitement,  united  efforts,  which  nothing  but  a  necessity  of  the 
Bort  could  produce. 

The  demand  of  the  unionists  is  strong,  because  it  is  right.    It  is  simply  for 
justice  and  equality  before  the  law.    They  ask  for  the  repeal  or  alteration  of 
oppressive  laws,  passed  by  tyrannical  masters  to  crush  the  principle  of  eom- 
Innation.    They  hold  to  that  principle,  as  a  primary  article  of  their  creed ;  they 
maintain  that  it  is  applicable  to  unionism,  as  to  all  other  combinations,  and  that 
it  is  morally  right.   Assuredly  they  will  neyer  rest  until  the  legislature  recognise 
that  it  is  so.    Some  employers  of  labour  who  are  the  stongest  opponents  o: 
anionism,  now  admit  that  this  must  be  conceded.    There  can  be  no  real  pea* 
until  it  is.    Those  who  refuse  this  act  of  justice  are  preventing  peace  and  sto] 
ping  these  schemes  of  arbitration  and  conciliation.    The  principle  on  w 
unionism  rests  is  one  of  those  which,  like  freedom  of  expression  and  discussio; 
;  must  be  guarded  jealously  from  encroachment.    K  a  government  compresses 
j  makes  illegal  acts  which,  by  the  needs  of  our  civilisation,  must  be  fr«e 
;  unfettered,  it  is  resistance  to  the  march  of  events  and  violation  of  the 
.  order.    When  one  considers  what  has  been  the  attitude  of  Parliament  in 
past ;  that  in  the  present  Chamber  the  working  classes  are  hardly  represented 
all ;   one  cannot  but  look  forward  with  anxiety  to  what  will  be  done, 
workmen  have  carried  on  this  struggle  firmly  and  peaceably,  in  a  way 
ought  itself  to  inspire  confidence  in  them.     Their  leaders  have  shown  the 
selves  to  be  men  of  ability  and  character.     It  rests  with  Parliament  to  d' 
the  momentous  issue.    Is  the  struggle  to  continue  P  is  it  to  be  peace  or 
The  refusal  of  justice  can  only  be  a  declaration  of  war. 

The  general  public  will  never  accept  the  individualist  theory,  which  has 
stated  in  its  most  naked  and  repulsive  form  by  Mr.  Nagnyth ;  who  refbse^^  to 
listen  to  a  joint  remonstrance  of  his  men,  and  denies  ^at  association,  thafc^   is. 
social  action,  is  the  right  and  proper  course  for  men  to  adopt.    The  pub^lir. 
while  requiring  to  be  assured  against  possible  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  inszJt- 
ing  that  everything  in  the  shape  of  physical  coercion  or  terrorism  shouldL  be 
promptly  and  sternly  repressed  by  penal  law,  will  give  its  sanction  to    the 
principle  of  association,  and  maintain  the  right  to  combine,  as  one  of    the 
privileges  of  citizenship  of  which  we  are  justly  proud.    Our  ideas  of  wbit 
labour  is  have  undergone  vast  change.    We  repudiate  the  notion  of  man  u 
an  isolated  individual.    Subdivision  of  labour,  mutual  help,  co-operation,  jomt 
action  to  prevent  misfortune  or  resist  wrong,  are  necessary  parts  of  our  idea  of 
life.    We  have  for  ever  discarded  the  feudal  notions  of  labour  being  the  dafy 
of  the  many  for  the  gratification  of  the  few,  just  as  we  have  flung  aside  the 
ancient  story  of  labour  being  a  degradation^  a  divine  curse  and  penalty  for 
human  sin ;  and  some  of  us,  at  least,  are  now  striving  to  attain  a  higher  oon- 
ception  of  social  duty,  of  life  devoted  to  the  service  of  others ;  a  oonoq)tio& 
which  shall  fiilly  recognise  the  dignity  of  human  labour,  and  consecrate  it  bb 
our  highest  pleasure  and  our  noblest  end.  HSRBT  Cboxptov. 
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omer's  Iliad  in  English  Bhtmsd  Yebse.     By  Chables  Mebiyalb, 

B.D.,  D.C.L.,  &o,  London  :  Strahan  and  Co.  24a. 
:  'WSLB  the  recommendation  of  one  of  our  poets  that  the  measure  of  Marmion 
Lould  be  taken  for  an  English  yersion  of  the  Iliad.  He  seems  to  have  thought 
more  suitable  than  Chapman's  line  for  getting  the  swell  and  rush,  and  the 
nphatic  pause  here  and  there— the  seventh  wave,  as  one  may  say.  By  this 
ocie  it  has  been  seen  that  nothing  of  the  sort  is  to  be  obtained  from  a  sustained 
iznber  of  English  hexameters  pretending  to  dignity.  The  hexameter  sets  our 
use  on  the  slack-rope  with  a  pole  of  yery  imperfect  balance ;  she  has  neither 
le  running  nor  the  stamping  foot  for  it.  Mr.  Dart's  carefully-done  first 
relye  books,  though  they  are  not  an  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  in 
sxametrical  English,  show  sufficiently  that  it  is  an  insuperable  task  to  keep 
ear  of  a  prosy  monotony  in  this  form  of  yerse.  The  meritorious  independence 
r  rhyme  is  enjoyed  equally  by  blank  yerse,  which  is  better  adapted  to  the 
ing^oage.  But  Homer  was  a  singer,  and  his  poem  was  meant  for  recitaL 
he  question  to  be  asked  of  a  translation  of  Homer  is,  whether  it  will  bear 
eclamation.  As  a  rule  blank-yerse  translators  are  stiff;  they  do  not  carry  on 
le  roll  from,  line  to  line,  or  rarely  with  any  force.  Mr.  Tennyson's  exquisite 
pedmen,  from  the  close  of  the  eighth  book,  is  artfully  chosen,  if  we  are  to 
ccept  it  as  a  plea  for  the  superior  ability  and  charms  of  blank  yerse : — 

"  Aa  when  in  heayen  the  stars  about  the  moon 
Look  beautiful,  when  all  the  winds  are  laid, 
And  every  height  comes  out,  and  jutting  peak. 
And  valley,  and  the  immeasurable  heavens 
Break  open  to  their  highest,  and  all  the  stars 
Shine,  and  the  shepherd  gladdens  in  his  heart" 

Compare  with  Chapman  (Mr.  Meriyale  is  not  here  so  good  as  usual) : — 

'*  As  when  about  the  silver  moon  when  air  is  free  from  wind, 
And  stars  shine  clear,  to  whose  sweet  beams,  high  prospects,  and  the  brows 
Of  all  steep  hills  and  pinnacles,  thrust  themselves  up  for  shows ; 
And  even  the  lowly  valleys  joy  to  glitter  in  their  sight, 
When  the  unmeasiured  firmament  bursts  to  disclose  her  light. 
And  all  the  signs  in  heaven  are  seen  that  glad  the  shepherd's  heart." 

k>th  are  fine ;  but  as  soon  as  there  is  hurry,  and  the  javelins  and  arrows  fly, 

Old  the  heroes  roar,  our  epical  yerse  will  not  sustain  the  comparison.    If  we 

oay  fiuicy  Milton  fully  capable  of  carrying  it  at  the  highest  elevation,  we  have 

0  own  that  it  would  be  at  the  entire  sacrifice  of  the  narrative  homeliness. 

fo  yery  high  flight  is  wanted,  but  a  vigorous  one,  and  the  power  of  mounting 

igh  when  the  old  poet  calls.    Chapman  had  this  power :  on  the  other  hand 

ds  lines  are  loose,  his  rhymes  too  often  unsatisfactory  to  the  ear ;  the  breaks 

Q  his  lines  are  numerous  and  commonly  inefi(8ctiye.    Take  the  example  of 

Lfihillee  upon  Agamemnon : — 

**  Thou  ever  steep'd  in  wine ! 
Dog's  face  I  with  heart  but  of  a  hart !  that  nor  in  th'  open  eye 
Of  fight  dar*st  thrust  into  a  press ;  nor  with  our  noblest  lie 
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In  secret  ambush.    These  works  seem  too  full  of  death  for  thee : 

'Tiri  safer  far  in  the  open  host  to  dare  an  injury 

To  any  crosscr  of  thy  lust.    Thou  subject-eating  king !  " 

Mr.  Merivale  gets  his  lines  out  without  these  stoppages  for  breath,  in  imi'tation 
of  his  model : — 

"  Ua !  wine-bcsottcn,  hound-eyed,  hind-hearted,  thou  that  durst 

Ke'er  in  the  ranks  thy  courage  try»  and  stand  oMumg  the  first ! 

Nor  ever  with  our  leaders  the  doxterous  ambush  set ; 

For  in  the  open  and  the  close  arc  death  and  danger  met ! 

ITa !  better  snatch  the  guerdon  and  lawful  share  of  those, 

Through  the  broad  battle  of  the  Greeks  that  dare  thy  pride  oppose  ! 

▲  king  that  aaokt  his  peo|^ !  '* 

The  fourth  lino  docs  not  sound  very  bitter.  **  But  tliat  would  seem  to  thee  as 
bad  as  death,'*  has  to  be  distended  for  the  rhyme*s  sake  ;  and  this  is  the  weak- 
ness of  the  ballad  form  in  a  translation  of  Homer.  There  is  a  constant  tempta- 
tion, and  sometimes  a  necessity,  to  overdo  him.  Nevertheless,  the  "  Chery 
Chase**  ballad  measure,  varied  at  discretion  by  Marmion's  rhymed  four- 
feet  couplet,  or  triplet,  has  in  Mr.  Merivale's  hands  a  delightful  animation 
and  a  splendid  ring.  He  saves  his  Homer  from  nodding  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
ships — a  thing  that  has  not  been  achieved  by  blank-verse  translators— even 
while  copying  this  happy  garrulous  precision  : — 

'*  Oilcan  Ajax  swiftfoot  the  Lociian  armies  led ; 
A  lesser,  not  so  stout  a  man 
Am  Ajax  Telamaiiian : 
Much  lesser  ;•— ihort  waa  be  y^** 

,   Hi»  archaic  ballad  tongue  is  not  intrusive ;  it  is  used  just  enough  to  gi^® 
the  savour  of  the  original.    In  one  place,  where  Homer  tells  over  the  Nere*^ 
crowding  up  round  Thetis, — 'EvB*  dp*  itiv  rkuvmi  r«, — ^Mr.  Merivale  evades  a  difl^* 
culty  by  boldly  translating  line  for  lino  in  no  particular  measure,  and  tro^^^ 
to  the  assonants  for  his  effect  exactly  a*  theye  stand  in  the  original : — 

i"  Now  these  Nymphs  were  GUracd,  Thalia  too,  Cymodoc^  too, 
Nosaid  and  8pio,  Tho6  too,  and  Hfdia  brown-eyed, 
Cymotho^  too,  and  Actaea,  and  Linmorda, 
And  Melit6  and  Itera,  and  Amphitho^,  and  Agav^ ; 
Doto  too,  and  Proto^  Pheusa  too*  Dynaman^  too, 
Dozamenb  too,  and  Amphinom^  and  CaUiadva, 
Doris  and  Panope,  and  fanuma-in-song  Qaiat^ ; 
Nemortos  too^  and  Apseudes,  and  Callianassa : 
And  there  are  Clymont^,  lanica  too,  and  lanassa, 
Moera  and  Orithyia,  and  beautiful-haired  Amath^a : — " 

An  extremely  delicate  taste  checked  hiza  from  versifying  tliis  '  tale ' 
nymphs.  The  variation  is  of  itself  not  unpJeafiant.  To  oonolude  an  inadeqi^^ 
notice  of  so  admirable  a.  piece  of  work,  this  translation  of  Homer  appear^ 
me  to  bear  the  test  of  recital,  and  I  know  of  no  other  that  will.  The  bati^ 
aro  never  wanting  in  fire  and  motion,  nor  the  dialoguea  in  apirit.  Mr.  M0*^ 
vale's  resources  of  diction  and  versification,  aawell  aarhis  accompUshed  aahol'^ 
fihip^  are  known.  He  ha«  made  the  nation  indebted  to  him  for  an  BE^* 
pleasant  and  ennobling  to  read,  possible  to  declaim*         GaoyMUB  MfiKBDOi^^ 
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SOME  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

he  Military  Forces  of  the  Crown  ;  their  Administration  and  Oovernment.  By 
Charles  M.  Clode.  In  Two  Yols.,  Vol.  I.  London:  John  Murray.     21». 

IIS  is  the  first  volume  of  a  work  which  promises  to  be  of  considerable  general 
te.  Everybody  feels  that  the  present  military  arrangements — the  division  of 
Lthority,  the  disproportion  between  outlay  and  result,  the  power  of  an 
responsible  and  presumably  incompetent  royal  Commander-in-chief,  the 
naequent  weakness  of  the  country->ought  to  be  a  source  of  profound  anxiety. 
le  author  of  the  present  work  has,  so  far  at  any  rate,  no  scheme  of  recon- 
ruction ;  and  perhaps  fortunately,  for  public  opinion  is  not  yet  ripe  for  any  such 
heme  as  should  be  at  all  adequate.  This  book  is  strictly  descriptive.  It 
aces  the  variations  that  have  taken  place  in  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the 
•my,  including  the  militia,  up  to  1688 ;  describes  the  important  changes  in  the 
rstem  after  the  Bevolution;  and  gives  chapters  respectively  to  the  Control 
id  Audit  of  Expenditure  by  Parliament,,  the  Mutiny  Act,  the  Beserve  Forces^ 
id  the  Augmentation  of  the  nimibcrs  of  the  Army: 

History  of  Chemical  Theory  from  the  Age  of  Lavoisier  to  the  Present  Time,  By 
A.  Wtjhtz.  Translated  by  Henry  Watts,  r.E.S.  London :  Macmillan 
&  Co.    6«. 

?  is  a  wholesome  sign  that  foreign  works  on  science  are  now  being  rapidly 
produced  in  our  own  language.  Last  month  we  had  to  note  the  appearance 
'  a  translation  of  Miiller's  FUr  Darwin,  The  present  volume  is  a  translation 
Mr.  Wurtz*s  Introductory  Discourse  to  his  Dietionna,ire  de  Chimie,  The 
st  sentence,  "  Chemistry  is  a  French  science,"  is  characteristic  of  a  fault  that 
jia  through  the  whole  survey,  but  the  reader  may  well  pardon  French  vanity 
r  the  sake  of  French  clearness  and  breadth,  both  of  which  qualities  are  con* 
icuous  in  the  present  sketch. 

rinoe  diaries  and  the  Spanish  Marriage:  1617 — 1623?.     By  SAMUEL  RA-WSON 
Gakdiner.    In  Two  Vols.    London :  Hurst  and  Blackett.    30«. 

!b.  Gabbinee  is  already  kiKmn.  as  the  writer  of  a  portioA.  of  English  history , 
>t  very  familiar  to  the  common  reader,  from  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the 
sgrace  of  Coke.  In  two  new  volmnes  he  goes  over  six  years  of  the  same 
;ign,  from  1617  to  1623.  The  title  hardly  prepares  the  reader  for  the  fact  that 
le  work  is  a  tolerably  exhaustive  account  of  the  history  of  the  country,  par- 
cularly  in  reference  to  continental  affairs,  during  the  period.  Mr.  Ghirdiner 
IS  delved  deep  into  original  documents  at  Simancas,  Brussels,  and  elsewhere, 
id  has  produced  good  work.  Unfortunately,  however,  his  style  is  arid,  and 
3  has  piled  facts  and  facts,  and  reference  on  reference,  to  such  an  extent  that 
le  can  hardly  see  the  wood  for  the  trees.  It  is  rather  of  the  nature  of 
un>nicling  than  of  true  history.  Still,  amid  the  plethora  of  works  of  sham 
(search,  the  fault  is  not  to  be  too  heavily  dwelt  upon. 

The  House  of  Austria  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.     By  Adolphtjs  0.  Ward. 

London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     2s,  Qd. 
WO  short  but  very  compact  and  instructive  lectures,  delivered  by  Professor 
Tard,  of  Owens'  College,  Manchester,  at  the  Philosophical  Institution,  Edin- 
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burgh,  for  which  so  many  excellent  bits  of  work  have  been  prejyared.  Mr. 
Ward  is  well  read  in  Q^rman  historical  literature,  and  the  pages  of  his  lectures, 
with  the  copious  notes  and  illustrations  by  which  they  are  supplemented,  are 
well  worth  turning  over. 

Lift  of  Boaaini,    By  H.  Sutheelakd  Edwabds.    London :  Hurst  & 

Blackett.     158, 

Not  a  very  valuable  or  exhaustive  book,  and  we  shall  one  day,  in  French  at 
any  rate,  if  not  in  English,  have  something  much  stronger  on  the  same 
subject.  Meanwhile,  it  contains  a  pleasant  account  of  Bossini's  life,  and  little 
interspersed  criticisms  of  his  achievements,  not  above  the  journalistic  level. 
The  reader  may  count  upon  a  list  of  the  composer's  works,  some  stories  and 
sayings  about  him,  and  a  briskly- written  story  of  the  manner  of  his  life. 

Observations  on  some  of  the  Fundamental  FrincipUs  and  Existing  Defects  of 

,     National  Education,    By  Neil  Aanold,  M.D.,  F.E.S.,  &c..  Member  of 

the  Senate  of  the  London  University.    London :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 

This  little  work  may  be  described  as  a  clear  and  brief  compendium  of  the 
principles  of  education,  as  propounded  and  advocated  by  the  author  on  various 
occasions  through  a  long,  laborious,  and  useful  life.  In  the  introduction  to  his 
well-known  work,  **  The  Elements  of  Physics,"  he  sketched  a  felicitous  outline 
of  the  sciences,  and  of  human  knowledge  generally,  with  a  view  to  the  best 
order  of  study,  both  for  information  and  for  mental  discipline.  He  has  steadily 
insisted  on  the  primary  urgency  of  a  knowledge  of  nature,  as  the  proper  basis 
of  all  education,  and  has  exhibited  in  a  great  variety  of  lights,  and  by  telling 
illustrations,  the  connections  of  science  with  human  well-being.  His  views  on 
moral  and  social  education  have  the  same  clear  and  straightforward  chaiBciier. 
He  puts  aside  doctrinal  controversies  as  irrelevant;  accepts  the  Christian  pre- 
cepts in  their  simplicity;  and  avows  the  opinion  that  the  backwardness  in 
conforming  to  these  preoepts  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fitct,  that  **  the  acpompanyiBg 
secular  education  bearing  on  present  interests  in  this  world  is  defective." 

» 

Nature-Study.    By  Henkt  DntOKS,  C.E.    London:  Moxon.     1869.     12f.6J. 

Mb.  Dircks  is  held  to  b^  a  clever  man,  and  he  has  written  a  fair  life  of  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester ;  so  one  must  suppose  that  he  means  something  by  this 
large  and  pretending  volume.  But  what  that  is,  it  will  not  be  given  to  many 
to  discover.  So  £Bir  as  we  can  perceive,  the  author's  object  is  to  persuade  writen 
of  all  sorts,  and  orators,  to  study  nature  simply,  closely,  and  accurately,  and  to 
take  their  figures  and  images  from  observation,  rather  than  put  into  their  obser- 
vation figures  and  images  of  their  own  abstract  preconception.  However,  >s 
one  half,  or  at  least  a  large  third  of  the  book  consists  of  quotations,  the  reader 
who  does  not  admire  the  author's  rather  prolix  way  of  explaining  and  nrffJ^S 
what  is  not  very  comprehensible,  has  unusual  opportunity  of  finding  within 
the  four  comers  of  the  book  other  matter  which  may  please  him  better. 
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LITERARY  EGOTISM. 

I. 

.eyer  could  very  clearly  understand  how  it  is  that  egotism, 
pillar  in  conversation,  should  be  so  popular  in  writing/'  Had 
ly,  who  wrote  this,  cared  to  investigate,  besides  stating  the 
I,  and  to  enter  on  the  various  questions  connected  with,  and 
ry  to  it,  he  would  doubtless  have  adorned  our  literature  with 
perspicuous  and  richly-illustrated  discussion.  For  the  absence 
an  essay,  the  following  remarks  will  make,  we  fear,  but  poor 
In  order,  however,  to  do  what  we  can  to  make  this  subject 
ing,  or  even  clear,  we  must  first  ask  (and,  as  we  go  on,  it  will 
early  be  seen  why  we  must  ask),  whether  one  of  the  facts 
can  be  received  without  limitation.  Is  egotism  always 
ar  in  society  P  and,  if  not  always,  when  not,  and  why  not  P 
'0  statement  of  such  questions  has  a  certain  air  of  paradox ; 
I  paradox  arises  from  the  ambiguous  use  of  a  word.  The 
Igotism '  often  implies  making  oneself  the  theme,  not  merely 
Brsation,  but  of  praise ;  and,  even  otherwise,  it  is  commonly 
oyed  as  to  expose  us  to  the  difficulty  which  Bishop  Butler 
3red  in  his  well-known  rehabilitation  of  Besentment.  For 
n,'  like  '  Besentment,'  and  like  *  Pride,'  is  generally  used  to 
n  excess,  and  thus  it  has  acquired  a  very  bad  name.  Now,  we 
ainly  not  ambitious  of  proving  that  it  is  right  to  talk  about 
nore  than  is  right.  Our  himibler  task  will  be  that  of  defend- 
the  extreme,  but  the  mean,  and  of  inquiring  whether  persons 
ral  are  not  justified  in  talking  of  themselves  more  than  is 
necessary;  and,  further,  whether,  by  one  of  society's  by- 
rtain  classes  of  persons  are  not  privileged  to  do  so  more  even 
isual. 

irst  and  most  obvious  class  to  which  such  a  dispensation  is 
r.  ir^.  X  x 
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granted  consists  of  eminent  men  of  all  sorts.  '^  Do  you  see/' 
Cicero,  "how  often,  in  Homer,  Nestor  dwells  on  his  own  merits? 
He  had  already  survived  two  generations  of  men  ;  and  yet  he  had  no 
occasion  to  fear  that,  while  telling  the  truth  about  himself,  he  might 
appear  either  presumptuous  or  talkative."  This  judgment  on  the 
garrulous  veteran  is  possibly  too  lenient ;  but,  in  any  case,  Nestor 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  typical  of  the  class  of  distinguished  old 
men,  from  whom  the  world  will  take  a  great  deal  of  conversation 
about  themselves.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  there  are  some  such 
men  who  would  be  more  popular  if  they  talked  of  themselves  and 
the  events  of  their  past  lives  more  than  they  do.  There  are  able  men, 
who,  whether  from  a  wish  for  relaxation,  or  from  a  fear  of  talking 
above  the  level  of  their  company,  or  from  a  dislike  to  being  outdone 
by  anybody  in  anything,  have  an  unlucky  way  of  forsaking  the 
topics  on  which  they  might  excel,  in  favour  of  a  lighter  kind  of 
conversation,  for  which  the  habitual  tension  of  their  energies,  and 
the  very  size  and  weight  of  their  intelligence,  may  have  unfitted 
them:  the  Uon  is  trying  to  skip  like  the  lamb.  Travellers  in 
the  East,  who  have  lost,  if  tKey  ever  possessed,  the  knack  of  saying 
just,  and  no  more  than  just,  what  may  be  said,  and  of  restricting 
themselves  to  that  very  peculiar  sort  of  flattery  and  banter  which 
alone  society  ^pill  tolerate,  refuse  sometimes  on  their  return  home 
to  tell  their  adventures,  which  every  one  wishes  to  hear,  kai  prei^ 
dealing  in  commonplaces  and  compliments,  in  which  they  are 
generally  far  less  felicitous.  The  remark  may  be  applied  with  at 
least  equal  force  to  those  great  generals  and  statesmen  whose 
biography  is  history,  and  who,  like  ^neas  and  Tennyson's  Ulysses, 
are  a  part  of  all  that  they  have  seen.  Every  one  knows  what  sort 
of  conversation  Sir  Kobert  Walpole  liked,  and  also  how  he  defended 
it.  Frederic  at  Berlin,  and  Hastings  at  Daylesford,  would  probably 
have  made  themselves  at  least  as  agreeable  to  their  respective  guests 
by  relating,  and  drawing  inferences  from,  the  great  things  they  had 
done,  as  by  indulging  in  their  singular  propensity  for  indifkrent 
versification.  Not  is  that  very  different  class  of  persons,  who,  noi 
eminent  themselves,  have  had  the  great  advantage  of  personal  inte^ 
course  with  really  eminent  men,  whether  living  or  dead,  always  as 
ready  as  might  be  wished  to  recapitulate  simply  what  they  have 
heard  or  seen.  Men  of  this  sort,  especially  when  advanced  in  ^^ 
have  claims  on  general  consideration,  both  because  they  can  tell  j^ 
what  it  is  most  difficult  to  obtain  in  books,  and  also  because  their 
opinions  and  criticisms,  even  when  most  palpably  and  provddngly 
extravagant,  have  an  interest  as  showing  what  was  said  and  thongl^^ 
half  a  century  ago.  And  the  society  of  these  intellectual  luminaries-* 
if  we  may  so  call  them,  as  distinguished  from  the  inteUectoal  suoa 
— ^is  naturally  and  justly  in  request^  espeeiaUy  when  tliej  know  ^ 
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>  select  their  anecdotes,  when  thej  do  not  tell  them  too  slowly  or 
\ke  same  one  too  often,  and  when  they  are  willing  to  repeat  what 
lieir  distinguished  friends  said,  and  not  merely  what  they  themselTCS 
ud  to  their  distinguished  friends.    Unfortunately,  they  seldom  seem 

>  know  where  their  strength  lies ;  while  sometimes  they  even  tread 
n  forbidden  paths.  We  ourselves — if  the  egotism  we  are  writing 
bont  may  for  once  be  infectious — some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago 
3iew^  an  old  gentleman  who  had  been  at  the  close  of  "Warren 
lastings's  trial,^  who  had  spoken  to  a  ferryman  who  as  a  boy  had 
belped  to  ferry  Pope  over  the  Thames,  who  had  been  Lord  Wellesley^s 
private  secretary,  who  had  entered  Madrid  with  WpUington,  and 
rho,  though  almost  forgotten  in  our  generation,  was  more  or  less 
4iquainted  with  nearly  all  the  leading  men  of  the  last ;  and  we  think 
ve  are  not  wrong  in  saying  that  some  of  his  friends  liked  him  better 
rhen  he  was  drawing  from  his  inexhaustible  store  of  personal  recol- 
ections,  than  when  he  was  telling  in  mixed  company  the  sort  of 
mecdote  to  which  many  old  bachelors  are  partial,  but  to  which  the 
present  age  is  less  indulgent  than  those  that  are  gone  by. 

It  may  at  first  sight  seem  strange  that  of  egotism  in  the  strict 
janse  of  the  word — of  egotism  which  comprises  nothing  beyond  the 
ipeaker — society  should,  even  in  the  case  of  the  ablest  men,  be  so 
patient  as  it  is.  In  proportion  as  men  are  able,  it  is  of  consequence 
;hat  their  remarks  should  take  the  direction  of  subjects  of  general 
interest.  Why,  then,  is  not  more  social  pressure  brought  to  bear,  in 
)rder  to  turn  the  conversation  of  able  men  more  .uniformly  into  the 
right  channel  P  This  general  forbearance  is  no  doubt  due  to  several 
manses.  People  naturally  treat  men  of  a  certain  mental  calibre  with 
consideration,  and  nobody  is  disposed  to  be  hard  on  their  foibles. 
30)  again,  old  men  may  be  compared  to  old  clocks,  which,  if  too  often 
regulated  and  set  right,  will  not  go  on  at  all ;  and,  when  an  old  man 
is  also  an  able  man,  the  world  takes  his  egotism  as  it  takes  his 
nonologues,  for  fear  of  getting  nothing.  This  may,  perhaps,  serve 
k>  explain  why  the  egotism  of  great  men  is  so  often  tolerated. 
Bat  the  odd  thing  is  that  it  is  often,  not  merely  tolerated,  but 
encouraged ;  nor  do  we  think  that  the  encouragement  arises  merely 
ronoL  the  tenderness  of  friends  or  the  complacency  of  flatterers.  One 
eason  why  people  are  ready  to  hear  what  a  man  of  great  powers 

(l)  He  furnished  many  curious  instances  of  that  treasuring  up  of  bygone  sentmients 
)  which  we  have  referred.  For  example,  having  heard  at  or  from  Benares  some  eulogy 
f  Hastings,  he  was  most  vehement  in  his  acquittal  of  him,  and,  in  his  abuse  of  Burke, 
r,  as  regarding  him  as  a  contemporary,  and  as  not  a  very  great  one,  he  was  careful  to 
ill  him  *'  Mr.  Burke."  He  told  circumstantially  and  repeatedly  an  extraordinary  story 
f  him*  namely,  that  he  himself  heard  Hastings,  in  answer  to  some  accusation,  call  out» 
It  is  false ;  "  whereupon  Burke  exclaimed  aloud,  **  What  does  that  Jack-in-tho-Box 
iy  f  "  Burke  was  not  very  particular  in  what  he  said  about  Hastings ;  but  surely  our 
ijhiifrimid  must  ha,Te  dxeamt  this. 

X  X  2 
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has  to  say  about  himself  probably  is,  that  they  are  in  hopes  of 
getting  some  useful  hint  from  him.  In  a  late  number  of  this  Review 
it  was  attempted  to  show  that  a  very  old  man,  or  one  who  has 
enjoyed  very  good  health  imder  unfavourable  conditions,  is  eagerly 
listened  to,  even  when  giving  utterance  to  the  wildest  crotchets ;  for 
many  not  very  wise  people  hope,  by  following  his  example,  to  emulate 
his  success.  In  a  less  degree  this  is  true  of  distinguished  men.  We 
do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  the  world  at  large  is  so  foolish  as  to 
imagine  that  there  is  any  trick  by  which  to  attain  intellectual  dis- 
tinction, or  certain  talisman  against  failure.  But  we  are  sure  that, 
if  a  man  of  acknowledged  ability  has  been  constant  to  any  peculiar 
hobby — if  he  has  made  it  a  practice  either  to  learn  by  heart,  or  to 
compose,  verses — if,  like  Dr.  Arnold,  he  has  habitually  got  up  veiy 
early,  though  it  was  very  disagreeable  to  him — or  if  he  likes  to  have 
eight  or  nine  hours  of  sleep — he  will  in  any  case  find  many  persons  ^^^^i 
eager  to  hear  his  accoimt  of  himself. 

^  **Proh!  si 

Palloret  casu  biberont  ezsangae  cuminum." 

Macaiday's  friends  are  even  now  questioned  as  to  his  never  usings^  jg 
a  commonplace  book ;  as  to  his  not  stimulating,  but  rather  regardings^  -ag 
as  an  inconvenience,  his  marvellous  memory ;  as  to  his  simple  methocL^  ^A 
of  correcting  what  he  had  written ;  and  as  to  the  other  rules,  or  n<^  -^30 
rules,  that  he  observed :  and  even  ordinary  wranglers,  or  first-daiii  ■  ■  nn 
men,  when  rational  topics  of  conversation  fail  them,  may  sometimeuc-^oo 
attract  listeners  who  are  young  either  in  years  or  in  imderstandin^  ^^g 
by  detailing  to  them  their  daily  quota  of  rest  and  study.     Thei—S:^ 
hearers  are,  in  fact,  drawn  to  them  by  the  mere  love  of  imitatioi 
Of  the  strength  of  that  passion,  especially  in  matters  of  this  sort, 
may  form  some  impression  by  reflecting  how  it  is  aroused  even  b^ 
forms  of  distinction  which  either  are  not  to  be  acquired,  or  are  n< 
worth  acquiring.     In  one  of  Thackeray's  novels  there  is  an  inci( 
which,  though  doubtless  overdrawn,  may  serve  to  illustrate  our  liii.  ■     "t 
remark.    We  refer  to  the  amusing  chapter  in  which  Major  Pendcnuii    IM") 
when  walking  with  his  nephew,  is  addressed  by  a  person  of  hig^^S^ 
rank,  with  a  familiar  and  rather  patronising  brevity ;  and  the  oJB-^-W 
beau,  during  the  rest  of  the  walk,  struts  with  unusual  erectness, 
talks  in  short  sentences  all  the  way. 

There  is  one  important  class  of  men — ^nearly  all  of  them  able 
and  some  of  them  very  able  men — whose  egotism  is  at  a 
not  so  much  because  it  instructs  as  because  it  amuses.     We  allude         ^ 
those  often  admired  and  often  despised  persons  whom  their  incih«i  '^ 
call  original  and  their  enemies  call  eccentric,  and  who,  when 
about    themselves,   place    their  originality  or  eocentricity  in 
strongest  possible  light.    The  individuality  of  such  men,  as  ii 
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good  or  bad  taste  of  all  men,  is  especially  brought  into  promi- 
ce  when,  on  the  one  hand,  they  are  called  upon  to  make  the  best 
i  bad  case  for  themselves,  and  are  constrained  to  represent  their 
racter  as  being,  in  Polonius's  words — 

*'  As  *twere,  a  thing  a  little  soiled  i*  the  working;  " 

,  on  the  other  hand,  when  they  think  they  have  an  opportunity 
.ooking  slantwise  at  their  own  merits,  and  of  praising  themselves 
implication.  There  are  also  lighter  topics  on  which  egotistical 
finality  may  be  in  request.  Some  men  have  a  way,  under  very 
lous  circumstances,  of  often  meeting  with  adventures,  whether 
lantic  or  otherwise;  and  the  same  sort  of  men  that  meet  with  adven- 
ts are  generally  the  best  hands  at  describing  them.  It  is  true  that 
a  the  most  original  adventurer  of  this  class  will  do  well  to  devote 
le  share  of  his  talk  to  what  has  been  done  by  other  people.  But 
1,  he  will  be  able  to  allot  to  himself  a  good  deal  of  his  conversation 
liout  fear  of  interruption.  His  own  achievements  he  will  linoyf 
ti  in  greater  numbers  and  in  minuter  detail  than  other  people's ; 
,  in  relating  them,  he  will  be  in  the  least  danger  of  treading  too 
3h  in  the  beaten  track,  and  of  telling  all  the  world  what  all  the 
Id  knew  before.  There  is  also  the  advantage  that  no  one  minds 
ing  him  for  any  particular  story  about  himself,  as  there  is  no 
ilihood  of  his  being  bored  by  the  repetition  of  it.  And,  last,  not 
it,  there  is  one  special  reason  why  he  will  be  found  to  recount  his 
I  exploits,  if  not  more  accurately  than  those  of  other  men,  at  any 
)  more  vigorously  and  attractively  ;  for  he  loves  himself,  and  will 
:  about  himself  con  amove. 

t  would  still  be  premature  to  lay  aside  our  plea  on  behalf  of  con- 
sational,  or,  if  we  may  christen  it  by  a  shorter  name,  social, 
tism,  until  we  have  mentioned  a  case  in  which  even  persons  of 
y  ordinary  attainments  may  sometimes  be  pardoned  for  talking 
ut  themselves — the  case,  namely,  when  they  have  nothing  better 
talk  about.  For  example,  if  a  person  says  in  conversation  that 
has  been  in  the  Arctic  regions,  and  has  seen  traces  of  Sir 
.n  Franklin,  he  will  probably  excite  attention  on  the  part  of 
sons  who  in  general  care  little,  and  read  less,  about  Arctic 
•editions.  This,  no  doubt,  is  partly  because  in  society  people  must 
e  some,  and  are  glad  of  any,  topic  for  their  remarks ;  and,  also, 
ause  it  is  less  trouble  to  listen  than  to  read,  and  because  one  can 
}s-question  a  person  in  a  way  in  which  one  cannot  cross-question 
ook.  Then,  again,  people  are  glad  to  get  their  information  at 
t  hand.  And,  also,  there  is  perhaps  something  in  a  barely  con- 
lus  sense  of  the  contrast  between  bne's  neighbour's  present  position 
L  his  very  different  and  distant  position  some  time  before :  one 
jB  almost  as  if  one  had  been  near  the  North  Pole  oneself,  in  the 
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same  sort  of  way  in  which  Ovid  soothed  his  hours  of  exile  by  feeling 

.  as  if  he  himself  returned  to  Italy  when  his  books  went  thither.^  But 
there  are  other  cases  of  a  like  nature,  to  which  these  explanations  are 
less  applicable.  Suppose,  in  general  society,  I  report  the  fact  tbat, 
in  a  lottery  of  a  thousand  tickets,  some  one  must  draw  the  prize,  I 
shall  merely  be  telling  my  friends  what  peradventure  they  would  have 
divined  without  my  aid;  or  even  suppose  I  name  some  unknown 
A  or  B  as  having  been  successful,  the  proposition,  though  this  time 
by  no  means  self-evident,  has  nothing  in  it  which  will  attract  notice. 

.  But  if  I  say  that  I  myself  have  had  the  good  luck,  every  c«e  at  once 
has  an  aspect  of  attention.  And  yet  it  was  not  antecedently  one 
whit  more  unlikely  that  I  should  win  than  that  the  unknown  A  orB 
woidd  win.  Nor,  again,  would  the  interest  that  I  should  excite 
merely  arise  from  mercenary  calculations,  founded  on  my  supposed 
good  fortune.     It  would  probably  be,  or  affect  to  be,  at  least  as  great 

.  if  I  were  telling  a  tale  of  my  misery  and  ruin.  The  fact  is,  that 
even  commonplace  occurrences  will  often  seem  to  be  uncommon 
as  soon  as  they  acquire  a  personal  relation.  The  surprise  of  an 
incident  grows  by  attaching  itself  to  the  speaker.  And  thius,  if 
any  one  wants,  or  is  expected,  to  say  something  surprising  or  in- 
teresting, and  if  he  has  nothing  very  surprising  or  interesting  to  tell 
about  any  one,  there  is  some  excuse  for  his  relating  whatever  least 

.unsurprising  or  uninteresting  thing  may  have  befallen  himself. 

n. 

We  must  apologise  for  having  entered,  with  so  much  detail,  on  the 
discussion  and  extenuation  of  a  kind  of  egotism  which  is  not  Hteraiy. 
But,  in  fact,  we  have  prolonged  the  inquiry — not,  as  might  be  ill- 
naturedly  surmised,  because  the  artist  is  enamoured  of  his  subject — 
but  because  we  thus  seemed*  to  be  taking  the  shortest  cut  to  the  real 
matter  before  us.  Our  object  is  to  ascertain  why  it  is  that  people 
are  so  differently  affected  by  the  egotism  of  society  and  ihe  egotism 
.  of  books ;  and  it  is  clear  that,  by  doing  what  we  can  to  raise  up  ^^ 
worse  kind  of  egotism,  we  curtail  the  distance  between  it  and  the 
less  bad  kind  ;  we  leave  a  less  interval  to  be  still  accounted  for.  We 
think  that  it  will  also  appear  that  the  one  species  of  egotism  is,  up  to 
a  certain  point,  the  other  species  in  miniature  ;  and  that,  for  the  most 
part,  the  same  reasons  which  make  ordinary  egotism  often  tolerable) 
have  merely  to  be  repeated,  with  a  few  amplifications  and  ad£- 
tions,  in  order  to  explain  why  literary  egotiBm  is  occasionally 
popular. 

(1)  And  alfio  in  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Tainsh,  in  his  recent  woric  on  Teonyiim,hiidf 
a  chapter,  "A  Few  Days  with  the  Poet  Laureate ;  "  which  means,  a  few  days  spent  in 
reading  "  In  Memoriam  "  at  Clevedon.  Doubtless  Mr.  Tainsh  felt  as  if  he  ▼••  ^^ 
fhe  poet.  By  such  a  spiritual  union,  howerer,  the  reader's  curiosity  is  but  ii 
gratified. 
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To  begin,  then:  literary  egotism,  when  it  is  attractive,  is  the 
egotism  of  picked   men.     We  have  remarked  how,   in   ordinary 
isociety,  distinguished  men  are  allowed  to  talk  about  themselves  ^ 
^ood  deal.     But  the  distinguished  men  of  ordinary  society  are,  for 
'Cihe  most  part,  distinguished  according  to  a  not  very  high  standard ; 
some  of  them  seem  great,  like  Gulliver  in  Lilliput,  merely  by  the 
side  of  those  who  surround  them.     They  must,  in  any  case,  not  be 
confounded  with  the  most  distinguished  men  of  all  classes,  ages,  and 
countries.     When,  however,  we  thus  lay  it  down  that,  if  the  best 
specimens  of  the  ordinary  egotist  are  eminent  men,  those  of  the 
literary  egotist  are  pre-eminent  men,  it  must  be  understood  that  we 
are  not  speaking  merely  of  pre-eminence  in  mental  power.     We  of 
course  include  this ;  but  we  must  also  include  pre-eminence  in  social 
position,  and  consequent  width  of  experience  and  opportunities  of 
making  the  acquaintance  of  really  great  men  ;  we  must  include  pre- 
eminence in  humour,  simplicity,  in  naivete, — in  short,  pre-eminence 
in  one  or  more  of  those  multifarious  qualities  which  must  season 
egotism   before  it  will  go  down  with   the  public.      To  literature, 
as  to  conversation,  Cowley's  observation  may  be  applied, — that  "  it 
is  a  hard  and  nice  subject  for  a  man  to  speak  of  himself ;"  and  it  is 
on  the  part  of  only  the  most  successful  performers  that  the  world 
cares  to  witness  this  singular  gymnastic.     There  are,  no  doubt,  some 
exhibitions  of  this  sort,  to  which  spectators  are  allured  in  abimdance. 
We  have  already  seen  how  a  few  people  are  instructed,  and  many 
more  are  amused,  by  the  egotistical  freaks  of  original  men.     But  to 
one  man  of  fair  originality  that  a  given  society  can  show,  universal 
literature  may  be  expected  to  show  at  least  one  man  of  very  great 
genius.     Let  us  ask  then,  when  men  of  very  great  genius  write  about 
themselves,  how  does  the  world  treat  them  ?     What,  for  example,  do 
people  think  of  Goethe's  "Autobiography?"     It  is  said,  indeed,  to 
be  by  no  means  very  accurate ;  but,  being  a  book  of  which  such  a 
man  is  at   once   subject   and   author,  it   has,  as  it  were,  a  great 
flavour  of  his  personality ;  or,  to  use  a  simpler  and  more  familiar 
metaphor,  it  has  a  double  portion  of  his  spirit.     And  thus,  for  many 
persons,  this  work  has  a  greater  charm  both  than  the  admirable 
English  biography  of  Goethe,  and  also  than  the  majority  of  his  own 
works.     For,  of  all  the  books  written  whether  about  him  or  by  him, 
it  is  thought  to  be  the  most  characteristic  of  him. 

Moreover,  as  in  society  a  wide  range  is  allowed  to  the  sort  of 
egotism  that  produces  mirth,  so  in  literature  great  indulgence  is 
shown  to  himiorists.  Addison  says  that  he  would  permit  egotism  only 
to  this  class  of  authors  ;  and  scarcely  even  to  this  class,  except  when 
they  write  in  an  assumed  character.  If  we  go  on  to  ask  why  such  a 
concession  is  to  be  made  to  humorists,  and  to  them  only,  the  answer 
will  probably  be  that  they  are  egotists  almost  of  necessity.    The 
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humorist  makes,  and  must  make,  himself  his  starting-point;  he 
draws  from  himself  the  threads  of  his  humour,  and,  like  every  worm 
beneath  the  moon, 

"  Spins,  toiling  out  his  own  cocoon.** 

It  is  on  this  principle  that  Byron,  we  think,  has  said  that,  in  order 
to  write  well,  a  man  should  be  either  melancholy  or  in  love.    Byron, 
indeed,  had  perhaps  less  right  to  speak  on  behalf  of  humorists  than 
on  behalf  of  poets.     But,  at  any  rate,  both  humorists  and*  poets  are 
but  species  of  the  higher  class,  men  of  genius.    Indeed,  it  is  concern- 
ing poets  (and  concerning  their  debt  to  himself)  that  Goethe — whose 

egotism  seems  not  to  have  been  confined  to  his  "  Autobiography  '* 

has  expressed  himself  somewhat   strongly.     "Through  me" — wc 
quote  the  passage  as  translated  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold — **  through 
me  the  German  poets  have  become  aware,  that,  as  a  man  must  live 
from  within  outwards,  so  the  artist  must  work  from  within  outward^ 
seeing  that,  make  what  contortions  he  will,  he  can  only  bring  to 
light  his  own  individuality."     Will  it  be  said  that  this  proves,  not 
80  much  that  the  egotism  of  men  of  genius  is  respectable,  as  that  it 
exists  P     True  ;  but,  if  men  of  genius  tend  to  be  egotistical,  and  it 
mankind  wishes  to  read  works  of  genius,  mankind  must  learn  to  put 
up  with  the  egotism. 

Such,  then,  and  so  explicable,  is  the  immunity  from  severe  criti- 
cism which  men  of  genius  for  the  most  part  enjoy,  when  they  make 
themselves  the  centre  of  their  thoughts  and  writings.  But  literaiy 
egotism,  as  well  as  social,  is  not  in  request  merely  when  associated 
with  great  creative  powers,  or  merely  when  of  a  kind  to  excite 
laughter.  It  also  has  its  value  in  the  case  of  men  who,  together 
with  great  virtues,  have  rather  great  abilities  than  great  genius, 
especially  when  they  have  also  exercised  a  wide  influence,  whether 
political  or  moral.  Such  a  man  was  Marcus  Aurelius.  In  speaking 
of  the  great  work  of  the  imperial  philosopher — the  work  to  which 
Mr.  Mill  has  paid  a  celebrated  and  enormous  compliment^ — Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  attaches  especial  value  to  the  part  in  which  Marcus 
Aurelius  describes  his  own  education,  gives  the  names  of  his  teachers, 
and  specifies  what  he  learnt  from  each.  What  possible  interest  or 
instruction,  it  may  be  asked,  can  such  a  record  have  for  us  ?  h^ 
truth,  however,  both  the  interest  and  the  instruction  are  manifold. 
Mr.  Arnold  particularly  calls  attention  to  the  passages  in  which  the 
emperor  relates  how  his  tutor  taught  him  to  submit  to  labour,  and 
not  to  listen  to  slander ;  and  how  his  mother  bade  him  beware  of 
the  vices  of  the  rich ;  and  how  he  had  learnt  not  to  plead  fictitious 
engagements  in  excuse  for  the  non-performance  of  duties.    Passages 

(1)  *'  HiB  writings,  the  highest  ethical  product  of  the  ancient  mind,  dilTer  icarcelx 
perceptibly,  if  they  differ  at  all,  from  the  most  charactexistic  teachings  of  Chziit"-'^ 
Liberty, 
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ese  may  well  serve  us  for  examples.  But,  in  estimating  the 
3f  such  examples,  we  must  point  out  a  distinction.  We  have 
lat  we  do  not  attach  much  weight  to  the  aphorisms  and  advice 
proceed  from  old  men  who  have  been  eminent,  and  which 
neighbours  sometimes  follow  like  sheep.  But  there  is  a  wide 
n(*e  between  aphorisms  of  this  sort  and  the  comments  which 
9  like  Marcus  Aurclius  make  on  themselves.  Much  more  is  to 
ncd  .from  the  self-examination  which  is  sometimes  found  in 
than  from  the  shallow  self-description  and  self-laudation  which 
tnmon  in  society.  Moreover,  the  teaching  of  this  kind  which 
tried  in  literature  is  addressed  to  a  different  class  of  readers, 
not  often  very  stupid  people  who  study  works  like  that  of 
B  Aurelius.  A  swarm  of  instructed  persons  first  settles  on 
and,  after  getting  what  good  it  can  out  of  them,  it  hives  that 
n  a  form  both  useful  and  palatable.  The  masses  profit  indeed, 
ofit  indirectly.  It  is  only  after  filtering  through  the  learned 
he  contents  of  such  books  can  fertilise  the  unlearned.  Let  us 
lat,  when  such  a  man  as  Marcus  Aurelius  lays  bare  his  expe- 
and  the  working  of  his  mind,  he  does  a  great  service  to  all 
generations ;  for  he  exhibits  to  them  an  ante-mortem  dissection 
rery  rare  subject — a  dissection  which  derives  its  great  value 
he  fact  that  it  brings  feeling  to  the  aid  of  examining,  as  the 
or  and  the  subject  are  the  same. 

it  is  not  only  as  pointing  a  moral  that  the  accounts  which 
eat  Antonine,  and  his  likes,  have  given  of  themselves,  deserve 
tention  and  study.  Those  accounts  have  also  an  antiquarian 
They  supply  just  those  details  of  the  domestic  life  of  antiquity 
people  now  wish  to  learn.  We  are  glad  to  find  these  parti- 
in  ancient  romances,  like  that  of  the  "Golden  Ass ;"  we  are 
pleased  when  we  can  obtain  them  in  ordinary  records  of 
but  we  set  most  store  by  them — for  we  deem  the  evidence  for 
most  trustworthy — when  we  encounter  them  either  in  real 
ographies,  or  in  half-autobiographies,  such  as  the  narrative 
of  the  Platonic  dialogues.  It  is  for  a  like  reason  that  we 
9  wish  those  whom  we  care  for  to  tell  us  all  that  relates  to 
elves.  Lord  Chesterfield  bogged  his  son  to  be  egotistical  to 
hough  to  him  only ;  "  for,"  he  said,  "  I  desire  to  see  you  in 
ivery-day  clothes,  by  your  fireside,  in  your  pleasures ;  in  short, 
jr  private  life.*'  This  kind  of  knowledge  is  of  great  value  in 
se  even  of  the  rank  and  file  of  antiquity.  It  is  of  much  greater 
in  the  case  of  one's  favourite  authors.  An  acquaintance  with 
cts  of  an  author's  life  will  often  help  us  to  understand  obscure 
^  in  his  works.  But,  in  relation  to  an  author  whom  we  really 
it  has  a  yet  greater  importance,  though  one  that  is  less  easily 
to  words ;  for  it  gives  a  reality,  a  sort  of  covering  of  flesh  and 
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blood,  to  his  thoughts  ;  it  draws  us  closer  both  to  him  and  to  vbat 
he  has  written ;  we  value  it  as  wo  should  value  his  bust  or  portrait. 
It  was  on  this  account,  and  on  this  account  only,  that  it  could 
possibly  be  worth  Horace's  while  to  tell  posterity  of  his  small  stature, 
the  premature  greyness  of  his  hair,  and  his  endurance  of  heat. 

There  is  another  reason,  not  more  real,  but,  if  we  may  say  so,  more 
realistic  and  less  sentimental,  for  the  way  in  which  we  prize  the 
autobiographical  notices  of  ancient  writers.  In  the  views  of  these 
writers  we  generally  feel  not  a  direct,  but  a  relative  and  historical 
interest.  On  any  modern  question  connected  (say)  with  foreign  trade 
or  the  taking  of  interest,  we  should  consult,  certainly  not  Aristotle/ 
but  Ricardo  or  McCuUoch.  Of  such  writers  as  Aristotle  we  inquire, 
not  so  much  what  truth  is,  as  by  what  steps  truth  has  been  attained; 
and,  in  order  to  examine  any  one  step  properly,  we  want  to  see  both 
the  step  above  and  the  step  below.  In  other  words,  we  desire  to 
learn  how  much  is  the  man's  own,  and  how  much  is  the  age's. 
There  is,  for  example,  in  all  the  voluminous  writings  of  Cicero 
nothing  probably  more  touching,  or  more  suggestive  as  to  the  state 
of  opinion  then  prevalent,  than  the  one  little  fact  that  he  seems  to 
have  been  half  ashamed  of  his  sorrow  at  the  death  of  a  favourite 
slave.  And,  if  we  would  obtain  this  setting  of  the  opinions  of 
antiquity,  without  which  the  opinions  themselves  are  of  little  worth, 
we  must  seek  to  discover  among  whom  each  great  writer  was  thrown 
and  by  whom  educated,  how  far  any  exaggeration  in  his  views  may 
have  been  due  to  irritation  at  real  or  supposed  injustice,  and  how  fer 
any  eccentricities  in  his  views  may  have  had  their  counterpart  m 
personal  eccentricities.  All  this  is  what  we  want  to  know,  and  what 
there  is  no  one  like  the  writer  himself  to  tell  us.  Indeed,  when 
great  writers — especially  those  who  lived  before  the  invention  of 
printing,  or  even  as  late  as  the  time  of  Shakespeare — have  failed  to 
furnish  us  with  these  particulars,  what  means  have  we  now  of  sof- 
plying  the  deficiency  ? 

We  have  thus  far  endeavoured  to  indicate  in  what  respects 
excuse  for  literary  egotism  is  merely  the  excuse  for  social  egotism 
"  writ  large ;  "  and  hence  we  have  been  led  to  defer  the  mention  of 
one  very  obvious  and  important  point  of  contrast  between  the  two 
species  of  egotism,  because  it  is  a  point  of  contrast,  and  not  one  of 
comparison.  The  point  of  contrast  is  this,  that  in  conversation  we 
are,  to  a  great  extent,  at  the  egotist's  mercy ;  whereas,  when  we 
read,  the  remedy  is  in  our  own  hands.  We  do  not  snub  an  egotistical 
book,  and  run  the  risk  of  being  snubbed  back  again ;  we  merdy  lay 

(1)  We  make  mention  of  Aristotle,  as  he  was  so  strongly  opposed  to  the  takiog  (» 
interest,  on  the  ground,  to  our  age  almost  inconceivable,  that  the  Greek  word  for 
"interest"  is  connected  in  derivation  with  '* begetting"  and^  "bringing  fi»th,'*  W 
that  coins  can  neither  beget  nor  bring  forth. 
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down.  It  is  true  that  this  may  be  said  of  letters^  and  that,  never- 
leless,  in  all  letters,  except  very  familiar  ones,  egotism  is  as  little 
^eeable  as  in  conversation.  But  the  fact  is,  that  a  letter  comes  so 
>ar  US  that  we  can  never  quite  sever  it  from  its  writer,  or  forget  that 
s  £uling  may  fly  from  his  pen  to  his  tongue,  and  trouble  us  when 
^*e  is  no  escape.  Besides,  one  hesitates  to  leave  a  letter  unread, 
ith  from  politeness,  and  fix)m  a  fear  lest  when  one  begins  to  skip, 
Le  may  skip  too  much.  This  latter  difficulty  extends  to  the  case  of 
me  books  and  published  letters.  Madame  de  S^vign^,  in  part  of 
sr  correspondence,  evinces  a  respectable  and  even  admirable  egotism, 
ot  only  does  she  tell  her  daughter  many  of  her  own  domestic 
rangements,  but  she  expatiates  on  her  grief  at  the  loss  of  certain 
latives,  and  overflows  in  reiterated  assurances  of  her  affection,  both 

mother  and  as  grandmother.     All  this  is  good  and  praiseworthy 

every  way ;  but  still  it  is  not  exactly  what  we  now  care  to  learn. 
od  the  worst  of  it  is  that,  in  these  letters,  the  tares  and  the  wheat 
X)W  so  close  together  that,  if  we  yield  to  impatience,  we  shall  pro- 
kbly  lose  both.     Still,  in  this  case,  as  in  others  where  the  egotism 

less  excusable,  there  is  a  remedy,  though  it  rests,  not  with  the 
ader,  but  with  the  editor,  or  rather,  with  the  buyer  as  controlling 
le  editor.  We  might  suggest  that  the  least  interesting  portions  of 
K>ks,  when  capable  of  being  detached  from  the  rest,  should,  in  order 
•  catch  the  reader's  eye,  be  printed  in  a  smaller  type.     But  there  is 

simpler  method.  It  has  not  always  hitherto  been  on  the  least 
nusing  parts  of  books  that  expurgators  have  laid  a  heavy  hand.  But 
18  duties  of  these  literary  censors  might  easily  be  enlarged.  A  prece- 
3nt  has  lately  been  set  in  the  case  of  one  of  Richardson's  novels,  which 
IS,  it  is  said,  been  most  skilfully  manipulated  and  disburdened  of  its 
reariest  episodes.  And,  if  the  constant  multiplication  of  books  is  a 
iason  for  shortening  those  of  them  that  can  be  shortened,  we  should 
irely  bear  in  mind  so  judicious  an  example.  Dry  den,  with  charac- 
srifltic  urbanity,  observed  to  a  fellow-poet — 

"  A  double  noose  thou  on  thy  neck  dost  pull, 
For  writing  treason,  and  for  writing  dull." 

nd,  in  like  manner,  we  should  advise  the  modern  inquisitors  to 
low  extreme  severity  towards  some  twice-offending  books  and 
assages,  which  are  egotistical  without  being  diverting. 
Akin  to  the  last-named  particular,  in  which  the  literary  egotist 
as  so  great  an  advantage  over  his  fellow-egotists,  is  the  following  : 
e  nearly  always  have  him  at  a  respectful  distance.  The  mass  of 
^tistical  literature,  as  of  all  literature,  must  belong  to  past  time ; 
ad  the  dead  cannot  jostle  against  us,  or,  as  the  phrase  is,  tread  on 
IT  corns.  *'  Does  he  think,"  said  Brutus  of  Cicero,  "  that  his 
msulship  deserves  more  applause  than  my  putting  Csesar  to  death, 
acanse  I  am  not  perpetually  talking  of  the  Ides  of  March  as  he  is  of 
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the  Nones  of  December  ?  "     A  great  modem  writer,  commenting  <m 
these  words,  has  remarked  that,   however   Cicero's  talking  of  self 
may  have  seemed  to  his  contemporaries,  he  himself  is  neyer  so  mock 
pleased  with  him  as  when  he  is  doing  so.     The  fact  obviouslj  is  thit 
the  modern  writer  fails  to  be  irritated  or  annoyed  by  Cicero's  egotinn, 
for  he  is  in  nowise  jealous  of  the  reputation  of  one  so  far  remoTed 
from  him, — any  more  than  the  Napoleons  grudge  praise  to  the  Caeaan. 
Before  quitting  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  will  notice  briefly  t 
further  point  of  contrast  between  the  two  species  of  egotism.    Men 
are  less  disposed  to  be  egotistical  in  writing,  as  they  are  not  then 
under  the  excitement  of  conversation,  an  excitement  which  would 
prompt  them  to  give  expression  to  what  is  uppermost  in  their  thoughts; 
nor  have  they  a  neighbour  on  whose  countenance  to  catch  the  effects, 
real  or  feigned,  of  their  self- commendation.     TTence  writing  abonl 
oneself  is  much  less   pleasant  than   talking  about  oneself,  and  ii 
carried  to  a  far  less  extravagant  excess.     It  should  be  added  tha^ 
whereas  the  courtesy  of  society  tends  to  stimulate  egotism,  the  Hunt- 
ness  of  critics  checks  it  in  all  save  very  exceptional  c^es.   The  result  is 
that,  while  in  conversation  the  habit  of  dwelling  on  oneself  is  sooa 
formed,  and  is  liable  to  become  inveterate,  such  a  habit  is  rarely  con- 
tracted by  writers,  except  by  the  few  who  have  a  natural  aptitude 
for  it ;  the  rest  are  unceremoniously  hooted  down.     Thus,  by  a  sort 
of  critical  selection,  the  cultivated  class  improves  the  breed  of  literary 
egotists ;  it  suppresses  all  but  the  best  specimens. 

III. 

Hitherto  we  have  discussed  literary  egotism,  not  indeed  without 
giving  illustrations,  but  still  mainly  in  the  abstract.  But,  as  the 
rules  of  syntax  are  said  to  be  best  seen  in  the  examples,  so  we  may 
now  act  prudently  by,  so  to  say,  personifying  our  remarks,  and  passing 
from  egotism  to  egotists.  In  order,  however,  to  set  bounds  to  so 
wide  a  field  of  inquiry,  and  at  the  same  time  to  survey  only  whatM 
near,  and  ought  to  be  familiar,  we  will  limit  ourselves  to  times  com- 
paratively modem,  and  to  the  chief  literary  egotists — that  is,  to  those 
who  have  been  either  the  most  extreme  egotists,  or  the  most  popular, 
or  both  at  once.  In  making  a  choice,  we  must  needs  be  arbitrary; 
but  we  shall  at  least  be  impartial,  if  we  divide  the  equivocal  pr^ 
eminence  equally  between  our  countrymen  and  our  neighbours  aero* 
the  Channel.  Acting  on  this  principle,  we  will  select  as  our  aich* 
egotists  four  distinguished  writers — Montaigne,  Pepys,  Eoussean, 
and  Byron.  And,  from  among  these,  it  wiU  be  convenient,  in  spit* 
of  chronology,  to  begin  with  the  one  with  whose  writings  Englishman 
are  best  acquainted,  and  to  whom,  we  may  add,  Macaulay's  woto 
quoted  at  the  outset  of  this  article,  have  special  reference. 

Byron's  egotism  has  passed  into  a  proverb.    It  is  well  known  that 
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always  wrote  best  when  describing  what  he  had  either  seen 
Buffered,  and  that  eyen  his  tragedies  are  valuable  chiefly  by  reason 
the  lyrical  passages  which  stand  out  here  and  there,  like  a  few 
uitiful  figures  with  a  rough  dramatic  cloak  thrown  loosely  over 
m.  So,  again,  one  of  his  poems  is  addressed  to  his  ''son;"  and, 
pecting  this  poem,  his  friends  and  commentators  have  been 
iracteristically  puzzled;  for  so  habitually  were  his  allusions 
ected  towards  himself,  that  his  friends  have  found  it  alike  hard 
imagine  either  that  his  poetical  son  should  have  been  other  than 
real  son,  or  that  he  could,  under  any  circumstances,  have  had  a 
1  son  without  telling  many  persons  all  about  him.  Instead,  how- 
jr,  of  multiplying  proofs  of  Byron's  egotism,  it  may  not  be  un- 
Mnable  to  point  out  some  of  the  many  lessons  which  his  peculiar 
»  of  egotism  should  suggest.  We  will  confine  ourselves  to  two  of 
!86  lessons.  The  first  of  them  is  to  be  drawn  from  reflecting  with 
At  reckless  inconsiderateness  he  divulged  his  neighbour's  secrets 
well  as  his  own.  By  a  not  imcommon  inversion  of  the  golden 
ie,  he  seemed  to  think  himself  entitled  to  do  unto  others  whatever 

did  not  mind  doing  to  himself.  We  may  see  this  even  in  the 
le  of  his  perfectly  innocent  early  attachment,  to  which  he  was 
itmually  referring.  It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  Miss 
laworth,  after  she  had  become,  or  resolved  to  become,  Mrs.  Musters, 
1  have  relished  such  a  public  indication  of  the  poet's  good- will  as, 
'  instance,  the  poem  beginning,  "  When  we  two  parted ;"  and  it  is 
t  more  doubtful  whether  she  would  have  confessed  that  she 
ished  it,  or  whether  the  reminiscence  can  have  been  altogether 
latable  to  Mr.  Musters.  And,  as  mysteries  of  this  sort  are  pretty 
re  to  ooze  out,  it  is  but  a  poor  excuse  for  the  poet  to  say  that  his 
ends'  names  have  been  spared.  Indeed,  in  this  instance,  the 
iristian  name  was  not  spared.^  It  might  have  been  superfluous  to 
rell  so  long  on  this  feature  of  our  poet's  egotism,  had  it  been 
cnliar  to  him.  But  it  is  common  to  many  other  poets,  both 
Hiem  and  ancient.  Praed,  and  others  yet  more  recently,  have 
ined  in  a  similar  manner;  while  the  extravagance  of  even  the 
ftQgest  of  Byron's  poems  written  to  or  about  his  wife  may  be 
^oned,  when  compared  with  the  insolence  with  which  Horace, 
tally  so  good-natured,  exults  over  the  advancing  years  of  the 
tuous  Lyce.   It  should  be  further  remarked  that,  as  a  rule,  talkers 

far  less  encouraged  to  make— in  public,  at  any  rate — these 
tiestic  revelations  than  writers ;  and  thus  literary  egotists  will 
in,  with  a  certain  class  of  persons,  be  more  popular  than  other 
•tists,  in  80  far  as  they  may  be  able  to  furnish  a  questionable 
tiaement,  which  other  egotists  are  not  allowed  to  furnish. 
Hie  other  point  about  Byron  is  this,  that  he  took  a  peculiar 

(1)  "  I  havo  a  passion  for  the  name  of '  Mary.'  '* 
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pleasure  in  damaging  liis  own  popularity  by  the  constant  reproduc- 
tion of  characters  which  were  likenesses  of  himself,  but  unfavourable 
likenesses.    Of  this  propensity — a  propensity  which  not  a  few  people 
exhibit  in  conversation — thecommon  explanation  is,  that  such  persoQi 
prefer  letting  themselves  be  abused  to  being  unnoticed.     Such  a 
solution,  however,  meets  only  half  of  the  difficulty.     If  the. peacock 
of  the  fable  had  had  his  own  feathers  forcibly  plucked  out,  and  those 
of  the  jackdaw  substituted  in  their  places,  we  could  fancy  him  con- 
senting to  be  seen,  disfigured  as  he  was,  rather  than  live  a  life  of 
solitude ;  but  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  he  would  himself  be  the 
author  of  so  unbecoming  a  transformation.     And  the  remark  may  be 
extended  from  literal  and  physical  blackening  to  moraL    We  caa 
conceive  a  man  being  so  foolish  as  to  wish  that  a  hideous  caricature, 
whether  drawn  or  written,  of  himself  should  be  in  everybody's  hand, 
rather  than  that  he  should  be  preyed  on  by  Uvida  oblivio ;  but  wonld 
it  not  be  unaccountable  for  him  to  make  choice  of  the  caricature, 
when  he  had  the  option  of  circulating  either  an  exact  or  a  flattering 
portrait  P     Yet  this  is  practically  what  Byron  did.     On  the  various 
passions  and  other  motives  which  actuated  conduct  so  suicidal  to  his 
reputation  we  have  not  now  space  to  enter.     We  may,  however, 
observe  that,  being  maddened  by  his  countrjinen's  injustice  to  him, 
he,  unhappily  for  himself,  took  a  pleasure  in  outraging  their  feelings 
of  decorum.    It  was,  in  fact,  his  way  of  saying  to  them,  as  Coriolaniis 
said  to  the  Homans,  **  I  banish  you." 

Kousseftu,  like  Byron,  was  an  outcast  from  his  country,  and,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  society ;  and,  like  Byron,  and  even  more  than 
Byron,  he  acquired,*in  what  was  practically  his  exile,  that  peculiar 
earnestness  and  intensity  which  tinges  all  his  writings,  and  makes 
itself  felt,  even  when  his  style  is  picturesque  and  playful.  It  is 
visible  in  every  page  of  his  "  Confessions,*'  and  has  contributed  not  a 
little  to  their  popularity.  Other  causes  have  no  doubt  helped.  The 
favour  with  which  that  celebrated  work  has  been  received,  is  due 
partly  to  the  charm  of  its  style ;  partly  to  the  romantic  and  eTC^ 
changing  incidents  that  are  related  in  it ;  partly  to  the  glimpse  it 
affords  of  such  men  as  D'Alembert,  Condillac,  and  Diderot,  and  of 
the  great  France  of  the  last  century  ;  and,  with  some  readers,  there 
may  probably  be  another  cause,  which  it  is  needless  to  specify.  But 
the  intensity  of  feeling  must  count  for  something.  It  would  efcn 
seem  as  if  Housseau  thought  that  he  had  a  call  and  mission  to 
describe  himself,  and  preach  about  himself ;  yea,  woe  is  imto  me,  he 
seems  to  s^y,  if  I  preach  not  myself.  In  one  place  he  literally 
avows  that  he  is  far  more  afraid  of  omitting  some  details  than  of 
painting  himself  too  minutely.  His  scrupidous  precision  extends  eyen 
to  physical  peculiarities,  which  have  no  very  obvious  bearing  on  his 
character  or  conduct.     For,  though  his  more  eiithuaiaBtic  adsiirers 
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nmjr  read  with  interest  and  satisfaction  that,  however  ill  he  was,  he 
always  had  a  good  appetite^  one  hardly  sees  why  the  general  reader 
filumld  be,  not  merely  informed  of  the  circumstance,  but  told  to  bear 
it  in  mind.^  From  this  double  eccentricity  (including,  that  is,  both 
what  he  mentions  and  his  mention  of  it),  and  from  a  few  other  matters 
of  a  like  sort,  we  turn  with  pleasure  to  some  of  the  striking,  though 
singiilar,  rules  which  he  observed.  Such  a  rule  was  that  of  never 
profiting  by  the  death  of  anybody,  not  even  through  a  bequest ;  so 
'hat,  when  Lord  Keith  proposed  to  name  him  in  his  will,  Rousseau 
declined  the  offer,  but  accepted  a  pension  in  its  place.  But,  as  we 
xinst  make  a  selection,  we  will  choose  what  seems  the  most  instruc- 
i'Ve  topic  in  the  autobiography,  and  notice  a  very  few  particulars  in 
"elation  to  the  spiritual  phases  through  which  he  passed.  His  oscil- 
Htions,  indeed,  between  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  were  too 
3ftTioh  the  result  either  of  conformity,  or  of  a  sort  of  patriotic  esprit  de 
^rps, to  suggest  much  that  is  profitable;  and,  respecting  his  great 
change,  his  change  from  belief  to  disbelief,  he  tells  us  far  too  little ; 
)ut,  in  what  he  does  tell  us  about  his  religious  condition  and 
^Tacticee,  the  earnestness  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  also  the 
original  turn  which  he  gives  to  everything,  will  leave  on  most  minds 
I  very  lasting  impression.  He  generally,  as  we  are  pleased  and 
Perhaps  surprised  to  learn,  read  the  Bible  at  night ;  and  in  this  way 
xe  read  it  five  or  six  times  all  through.  He  loved  to  pray  in  the 
>pen  air.  But  his  form  of  prayer  was  not  long.  He  mentions  an 
>ld  woman  who  told  her  bishop  that  her  prayer  consisted  of  the  single 
etter  "  0,"  and  the  bishop  strongly  advised  her  to  continue  that 
prayer ;  "  cette  meilleure  priere  est  aussi  la  mienne."  ^  At  one  time  he 
Tell  under  the  influence  of  the  Jansenists  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe 
low  much  they  had  in  common  with  our  Puritans  and  Methodists. 
Under  such  guidance,  he,  like  Bunyan,  endured  great  suffering  at 
Jie  prospect  of  his  spiritual  future  ;  and,  like  Bunyan,  he  at  length 
obtained  what  Bunyan  would  have  called  assurance.  But  he  obtained 
it  in  an  unusual  manner.  Being  in  great  depression,  he  resolved  to 
isik  for  a  sign  from  heaven  ;  and,  with  this  object,  he  threw  a  stone 
Ett  a  tree.  Hitting  was  to  be  an  omen  of  happiness  ;  missing,  of  per- 
dition. He  threw  the  stone  with  great  trepidation,  and  he  hit. 
This  was  not  difiicult,  as  he  took  the  precaution  of  choosing  a  tree 
both  near  and  large.  He  was,  however,  satisfied ;  "  depuis  lors  je 
n'ai  plus  dout^  de  mon  salut."  ^ 

(1)  "  Ceat  encore  une  chose  k  noter  quo,  quelquc  malado  que  je  puisse  ctre,  Tapp^tit 
ne  me  manque  jamais." 

(2)  This  even  surpasses  the  case  which  we  have  heard  of,  on  good  authority,  of  an  old 
woman  who  refuses  to  make  any  other  supplication  than  the  comprehensive  one,  '*  Lord, 
hleBB  UB  all!"  "It  is  not  lawful,"  says  Herodotus,  "for  a  Persian  to  ask  for  any 
blessing  for  himself  individually.  He  merely  prays  for  the  prosperity  of  the  king  and 
of  all  the  Persians ;  for  among  all  the  Persians  he  himself  is  included." 

(3)  Thia  extraordinary  incident  has  heeaoompazed  by  Mr.  Lewee  to  Qoethe'a  some- 
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Between  Roiisseau  and  Montaigne  there  are  many  points  of  con- 
trast. One  of  the  most  obvious  of  these  points  subsists  also  between 
our  other  two  arch-egotists,  and  is  indeed  the  chief  motive  of  our 
unchronological  arrangement  of  the  four.  The  intensity  of  character 
that  we  have  noticed  hitherto  disappears  in  Montaigne  and  Pepys ; 
they  were  easy-going,  and  probably  happy,  men  of  the  world.  If 
we  accept  Horace  Walpole's  distinction,  about  life  being  a  tragedy  to 
men  who  feel,  but  only  a  comedy  to  men  who  think,  we  may  suppose 
that  to  those  whom  we  have  now  to  consider  life  must  have  been  at 
least  half  a  comedy,  while  to  Rousseau  and  Byron  it  was  a  tremendoua 
tragedy. 

It  may  be  instructive  to  point  out  another  contrast,  which,  how- 
ever, applies  to  Rousseau  and  Montaigne  only.  Rousseau  laughs  at 
Montaigne  for  admitting,  indeed,  in  general  terms  that  his  character 
was  defective,  but  for  pleading  guilty,  when  he  came  to  the  point,  to 
none  but  the  most  venial  faults.  It  is  true  that  Rousseau  himself 
pleaded  guilty  to  faults  that  were  by  no  means  venial.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  has  always  represented  himself  as  a  paragon  of  virtue. 
We  have  seen  that  his  usual  form  of  prayer  was  not  too  long,  like 
that  of  the  Pharisees.  But  there  is,  in  the  beginning  of  the  book,  a 
well-known  passage  in  which  he  seems  to  emulate  the  prayer  of  a 
certain  Pharisee,  and  even,  if  wo  may  use  a  colloquial  phrase,  to  pray 
like  a  Pharisee  and  a  half.  Addressing  the  Deity,  he  says,  "  Que 
chacun  de  raes  semblables  decouvre  d  son  tour  son  occur  au  pied  de  ton 
trone  avec  la  memo  sincerite,  et  puis  qu'un  seul  te  disc :  Je  ftu 
meillenr  que  cet  hotmne-id.^'^  It  appears,  then,  that  between 
Rousseau  and  Montaigne  there  was  a  difference,  which  may  be  illus- 
trated thus :  the  one  extolled  the  tree,  but  showed  average  specimens  of 
the  fruit;  the  other  spoke  only  modestly  of  the  tree,  but,  in  exhibiting 
the  fruit,  he  made  a  selection.  It  is  remarked  that  Homer,  while 
celebrating  the  valour  of  the  Trojans,  and  while  representing  Achilles 
as  shuddering  at  the  sight  of  Hector,  nevertheless  makes  Hector  get 
the  worst  of  nearly  every  encounter  with  any  of  the  leading  Greeks. 
What  Homer  has  done  for  the  Trojans  is  not  unlike  what  Rousseau 
has  done  for  himself.  He  has  made,  in  his  own  favour,  a  general 
assertion,  with  which  his  facts  scarcely  coincide.  Assuming  that  he 
has  set  his  valuation  too  high,  he  has  at  least  supplied  the  data  by 
which  his  estimate  may  be  corrected.  And,  accordingly,  the  egotism 
of  those  who,  like  him,  overpraise  the  ensemble  of  their  character  is 

what  more  costly  test,  as  to  whether  he  should  turn  painter.  **  The  river  glided  bepath, 
now  flashing  in  the  sunlight,  now  partially  concealed  by  willows.  Taking  his  i^iife 
from  his  pocket,  he  flung  it  with  his  left  hand,  having  previously  resolved  that  if  he  saw 
it  fall,  he  was  to  become  an  artist ;  but  if  the  sinking  knife  were  concealed  by  the 
willows,  he  was  to  abandon  the  idea.*' 

(1)  Elsewhere  he  says  that  his  friend,  Altuna,  was,  betidet  hiuueif,  tlM  only  toleiut 
man  he  ever  knew.  Yet  his  own  toleration  must  have  been  limited,  if,  as  is  ssHii  ^ 
himself  a  deist,  was  in  favour  of  the  juridical  extermination  of  all  atbeisti.  How  cia 
he  have  got  on  during  his  intimacy  with  Diderot  and  D'HoIbach  f 
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re  pardonable  than  that  of  those  who  overpraise  their  particular 
tues  and  actions ;  for  to  friends  and  biographers  it  is  less  mis- 
ding. 

[n  Montaigne's  egotism  the  strangest  feature  is  that  it  is  so  utterly 
aeceaaaijy  and,  but  for  our  previous  knowledge  of  him,  so  un- 
)ected.  He  is,  as  it  were,  an  egotist  in  disguise.  When  a  man  is, 
B  Kousseau,  professedly  writing  an  autobiography,  we  are  as  pre- 
red  to  hear  a  number  of  personal  details  as  a  doctor  is  to  hear  the 
nptoms  of  his  patient.  But  Montaigne  is  not  by  the  way  of  writing 
autobiography.  He  affects  to  be  writing  on  general  subjects,  and 
en  to  be  describing  the  heroes  and  philosophers  of  former  times. 
t,  whether  he  be  dealing  with  Julius  Ccesar,  or  Seneca,  or  the  Black 
ince,  or  any  other  great  men,  Montaigne's  own  self  is  nearly  sure  to 
pear  uncalled  for  in  their  place,  and,  like  Banquo's  ghost,  to  push 
3in  from  their  stools.  In  one  of  his  least  amusing  essays  he  gives  a 
*t  of  groimd-plan  of  his  house  ;  and,  throughout,  with  subjects  the 
>6t  alien  his  own  history  is  so  interwoven, 

"  ut  omnis 
YotiviL  pateat  yeluti  descripta  tabeM 
Vita  senis." 

e  may,  without  impropriety,  apply  to  him  the  word  "senis;"  for 
ough  never  an  old  man,  he  described  himself  as  one,  and  gave 
mself  the  airs  of  one.  When  little  above  fifty,  he  minutely  detailed 
9  diet  and  regimen  with  the  experto  crede  of  a  man  of  ninety.  Nor 
is  he  been  less  communicative  on  other  matters.  He  informs  us  that 
\  ate  so  greedily  (gouhiement)  that  he  often  bit  his  tongue,  and 
metimes  his  fingers.  His  preference  was  for  meat  both  underdone 
id  high.  He  took  particular  delight  in  scratching  his  ears,  and 
oke  of  la  graterie  as  "des  gratifications  de  nature  les  plus  doulces." 
e  originally  liked  white  wine  best,  then  changed,  but  at  last  resumed 
8  former  taste.  It  is  apparently  on  the  passage  describing  this 
st  peculiarity  that  Scaliger  has  made  the  caustic  comment :  ''  La 
*ande  fadaise  de  Montaigne,  qui  a  escrit  qu'il  aimoit  mieux  le  vin 
anc— que  diable  a-t-on  k  faire  de  S9avoir  ce  qu'il  aime  P" 
Before  we  part  company  with  Montaigne,  we  may  take  the  oppor- 
nity  of  making  a  serious  reflection,  which  his  egotism  would  seem 
suggest.  De  Tocqueville  has  somewhere  distinguished  egotism 
om  egoism ;  that  is,  we  presume,  from  selfishness.  There  is  doubtless 
wide  difference  between  thinking  chiefly  about  oneself  and  acting 
most  solely  for  one's  own  interest.  But  there  is  always  a  fear  that 
le  former  propensity  may  degenerate  into  the  latter.  Even  the 
ighest  form  of  egotism,  even  that  philosophical  self-contemplation 
I  which,  according  to  the  Greek  sage,  the  Deity  is  employed  always, 
ill,  at  least,  when  put  in  practice  by  mortals,  often  beget  a  disregard 
\T  the  claims  of  their  fellows.  And  thus,  after  Montaigne  has  told 
s  that,  for  some  time  past,  his  meditations  have  centred  upon  him- 
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self,  and  upon  liimself  only,  we  are  the  le«  startled  bjr  an  aaserticA 
like  the  following :  ^'  He  who  abandons  his  own  healthful  and  pleaaaot 
life  to  serve  others,  takes,  in  my  opinion,  a  course  that  is  wrong  and 
unnatural." 

We  will  hurry  on  to  Pepys,  and  conclude.    He  and  Montaigneluid 

many  points  of  resemblance,  both  in  importantntiatters  and  in  singoltf 

accidents.     They  were  alike  in  that  they  had  a  happy  £Eiculty  in  their 

compositions  of  turning  suddenly  firom  grave  to  gay ;  and  they  were 

also  alike  in  that  they  both  suffered,  or  had  suffered,  from  the  stone^ 

and  were  very  fond  of  writing  about  it.^     In  the  firequent  alliuiosB 

to  this  last  circumstance  we  have  a  fiEur  sample  of  much  that  F^ 

writes.     Thus,  on  one  occasion,  after  eating  a  great   quantity  of 

walnuts,  he  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  commit  to  his  note-book 

the  minutest  particulars  of  his  indisposition  next  day.     So  fiuniliar 

is  his  Diary  to  most  readers,  that  to  make  many  quotations  firom  it 

would  be  superfluous.     But,  as  we  have  undertaken  to  write  about 

him,  we  feel  bound  to  give  a  few  specimens.  *'  There  was,"  he  writoB, 

**  one  (a  letter)  for  me  from  Mr.  Blackburn,  who  with  his  own  hand 

superscribes  it  S.  P.,  Esq.,  of  which  God  knows  I  was  not  a  little 

proud  ....  At  dinner  I  took  place  of  all  but  the  Captain."  Another 

dinner  he  describes  as  *'  very  good ;    only  the  venison  pasty  wai 

palpable  mutton, — ^which  was  not  handsome."     *'  Strange  how  theae 

people  do  now  promise  me  anything ;  one  a  rapier,  the  other  aTOSMl 

of  wine  or  a  gun,  and  one  offered  me  a  silver  hatband  to  do  him  *> 

courtesy.    I  pray  God  to  keep  me  from  being  proud,  or  too  mudi 

lifted  up  hereby."     Observe  that   it  was  against  vanity  thii  he 

prayed,   not  against  taking  bribes.      Anyhow,   the   hatband  iftf 

probably  being  worn  when  he  "  found  the  King  in  the  park.    There 

walked.     Gallantly  great."     ''I  was  much  contented  to  ride  inmeh 

state  into  the  Towre  and  be  received  among  auch  high  compBnj* 

while  Mr.  Mount,  my  Lady  Duchess's  gentleman-usher,  waited,  whom 

I  ever  thought  a  man  so  much  above  me  in  all  respects."    "  ^9 

betimes  and  shaved  myself  after  a  week's  growth.    But,  Loid!  hov 

ugly  I  was  yesterday,  and  how  fine  to-day !  "  We  must,  of  courBe,piy 

no  regard  to  the  occasional  eccentricities  of  his  spelling,  seeing  ih>t 

spelling  was  then  in  many  cases  different  from  what  it  now  is,  that 

it  was  less  uniform,  and  that  correctness  in  it  was  less  imperatiTe* 

But  also  the  construction  of  his  sentences  was  sometimes  anomahnVy 

as  when  he  spoke  of  "  Madam  Norbery,  whom  and  her  fSedr  daughter 

and  sister,  I  was  ashamed  to  kiss,  but  did — ^my  lip  being  soie  wi^ 

(1)  They  were  not  singular  in  loving  to  dwell  on  their  ailraenta.  A  genttemtn  ^^ 
I'ving,  who  has  seen  the  world  as  few  men  have  seen  it,  onoe  told  us  that  ha  (or  a  frw 
ci  his)  made  it  a  point,  when  accosted  by  an  acquaintance  at  aU  advanced  in  7^*^ 
whose  name  ho  had  forgotten,  of  asking  the  question,  *'  How  is  the  old  oompUint^' 
He  said  that  the  experiment  always  succeeded.  There  was  certain  to  be  aa  old  oob* 
plaint ;  and  the  forgotten  acquaintance  was  as  certain  to  be  ilattflred  by  Ihit  jauriPfm '^ 
his  friend's  memory. 
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riding  in  the  winde,  and  bit  with  the  gnats.''  Periiaps  what  chiefly 
iTeventB  one  being  repelled  and  disguflted  by  all  Pepys's  vanity  and 
xixcombry  is  his  kindliness  of  heaFt,  especially  towards  his  wife. 
Tet  even  to  her  he  was  a  little  patronising  ;  as  when  he  wrote,  ^  At  last, 
ihe  begun^  poor  wretch,  to  be  tired,  and  I  to  be  angry  with  her ;  but  I 
was  to  blame,  for  she  is  a  very  good  oompamon  as  long  as  she  is  well.'' 

There  is  nothing  that  strikes  us  so  forcibly  in  reading  PepyB's 
Diary  as  that  it  is  passages  like  these  which  give  to  it  its  pecidiar 
relifih.  His  vanity  always  attracts  ns.  This  cannot  be  said  of 
IContaigne.  Hie  latter's  egotism  often  amuses ;  but  often,  also,  it 
IxKres ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  greai  charm  of  his  essays  is  due, 
aot  so  much  to  what  may  be  termed  their  centripetal  motion,  as  tc 
\he  graceful  ease  with  which  he  has  strung  together  so  many 
meodotes  and  quotations,  and  has  picked,  as  it  were,  the  plums  out 
of  ancient  literature.  But  Pepys  is  valued,  not  in  spite,  or  inde- 
pendently, of  his  egotism,  but  because  of  it.  No  doubt,  the  serioua 
portions  of  his  diary  have  great  interest  for  historians.  But  we 
question  whether  even  the  best  of  these  portions,  even  the  account  of 
tiie  Restoration,  and  that  of  the  Fire  of  Xfondon,  wonld  of  themselves 
allure  the  casual  reader.  And,  to  recur  to  the  literary  expurgators 
of  whom  we  have  spoken,  we  would  venture  to  advise  them,  in  this 
ease,  to  bring  out  at  least  one  edition  of  the  work,  in  which  they 
should  omit  (besides  of  course  what  is  already  omitted)  the  greater 
part  of  what  is  now  so  tedious,  and  in  which  they  should  leave  only 
tiie  traits  of  character,  and  just  so  much  of  the  other  matter  as  would 
suffice,  with  the  aid  of  notes,  to  render  the  allusions  intelligible.^ 

There  is  yet  another  particular  in  which  Pepys's  egotism  was 
different,  or  differently  exhibited,  not  only  from  Montaigne's,  but 
also  from  Rousseau's  and  Byron's.  What  Pepys  wrote  was  in  his 
diary,  which,  in  spite  of  what  is  sometimes  suggested  to  the  contrary, 
he  certainly  never  intended  to  see  the  light.  This  oircimistance  has 
a  twofold  aspect.  Up  to  a  certain  point  it  tells  against  him.  If, 
like  Junius,  he  was  the  sole  depositary  of  his  own  secret,  and  meant 
it  to  perish  with  him,  his  vanity  must  indeed  have  been  of  a  singular 
kind  to  derive  gratification  from  so  very  small  a  cirde.  One  is 
tempted  to  think  that  there  must  have  been  at  least  one  screw  some- 
irfaere  loose  in  a  man  who  took  such  pains  as  he  took,  and  wrote  such 

(1)  What  is  here  said  of  Montaigne  and  Pepys  may  suggest  a  remark  concerning  a 
!ar  greater  man  than  either.  Throaghout  Herodotus  the  vein  of  egotism  is  yery  apparent, 
rake  as  one  instance  among  many  his  assertion  that  all  the  Persian  proper  names  end 
n  the  Greek  £ ;  "  a  circumstance,"  he  adds,  "  vhich  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Persians 
hemaelves,  bat  did  not  escape  ours/'  The  vanity  of  this  statement  is  all  the  more 
lODflpiouous,  as  the  statement  itself  is  said  to  be  utterly  wrong.  And  the  passage, 
Dodem  as  it  is  in  every  way,  modern  even  in  the  use  of  the  royal  and  editorial,  or  {tJi 
t  should  be  called)  contributorial,  **we,"  has  something  in  it  which  reminds  one  of 
'epys.  But  between  Herodotus  and  Pepys  there  is  this  difference :  in  the  case  of  the 
orser,  the  great  interest  of  the  rest  of  the  work  takes  our  attention  off  the  egotism ; 
rhile,  with  the  latter,  it  is  only  the  egotism  that  keeps  the  rest  of  the  work  alive. 
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trash  as  he  wrote,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  writing.  But  there  i» 
inother  side  to  the  picture.  Like  Lady  Macbeth's  gentlewoman,  we 
have  "  known  what  we  should  not ; "  and  we  assuredly  owe  to  Pepys 
some  amends,  or  at  least  indulgence,  after  so  unceremoniously 
obtruding  ourselves  on  his  privacy.  We  are  all  so  accustomed  never 
to  see  each  other  but  with  a  conventional,  or,  some  might  say,  a 
hypocritical,  covering,  that,  in  its  absence,  our  mortal  eyes  are  as 
frail  to  judge  of  moral  worth  and  its  opposite  as  Paris's  in  -Snone 
are  of  **  divinity  disrobed."  There  have  been  at  different  times  many 
eminent  men  whose  private  correspondence  has  been  published ;  and 
of  these,  from  Cicero  to  Chesterfield,  and,  we  may  add,  to  the  first 
Napoleon,  very  few  have  been  gainers  by  the  disclosure.  But  Pepys's 
case  is  yet  harder.  A  letter  is  meant  for  at  least  one  eye  besides  the 
writer's;  while  we  may  be  sure  that  much  of  what  Pepys  wrote 
would  never  have  been  shown  even  to  his  nearest  relations — not  to 
his  sister  Paulina,  whose  "  badness  "  was  such  that  he  received  her 
"  not  as  a  sister,  but  as  a  servant ; "  nor  to  his  poor  father,  to  whom, 
not  without  compunction,  he  made  over  his  old  worn-out  shoes;  nor 
to  his  **  dear  wife,"  who,  in  one  of  her  fits  of  not  unfounded  jealousy, 
seemed  to  meditate  taking  vengeance  on  him  with  the  fire-irons.^ 

And  here  we  may  point  out  a  last  distinction  between  hteraiy 
egotists  and  their  egotistical  brethren.  From  the  former  we  can 
sometimes  get  at  secrets,  which  we  cannot  obtain  from  the  latter. 
No  doubt  the  private  thoughts  and  weaknesses  of  a  living  man  may 
become  known  through  an  overheard  soliloquy,  through  the  wande^ 
ings  of  delirium,  or  oftener  through  treacherous  friends.  But  we 
should  hardly,  in  any  case,  regard  a  man  thus  betrayed  as  an  egotist 
Our  resentment  and  contempt  would  rest,  not  with  him,  but  with 
the  tale-bearers.  Also,  we  should  shrink  from  circulating  what  we 
heard  in  so  irregular  a  manner,  as  from  trafficking  in  stolen  goods. 
But  towards  those  who  have  passed  away,  and  whose  friends  and 
contemporaries  have  passed  away,  we  observe  no  such  delicacy. 
Private  letters,  hitherto  withheld,  are  produced  unreservedly;  and, 
above  all,  in  the  instance  before  us,  it  is  by  breaking  confidence  with 
the  dead,  and  by  deciphering  and  publishing  what  was  never  meant 
to  be  deciphered  or  published,  that  we  have  brought  to  light  one  of- 
the  most  amusing  books  in  our  language ;  nay,  one  of  the  very  few 
books  in  our  language  which  can  with  confidence  be  pronounced  to 
be  immortal.  Lionel  A.  Tollemache. 

(1)  **  At  last,  about  one  o'clock,  she  come  {tic)  to  my  side  of  the  bed,  and  dievmy 
curtaino  open,  and,  with  the  tongs  red  hot  at  the  ends,  mode  as  though  she  did 
design  to  pinch  me  with  them."  But  in  an  hour  or  two  they  were  "talking  together 
with  much  pleasure."  As  to  the  groimds  of  her  jealousy,  we  may  mention  a  passage 
which  we  have  heard  quoted,  though  we  doubt  whether  it  occurs  in  the  pablished 
editions  of  the  Diary,— at  least,  in  the  one  that  we  read.  There  was  a  certain  His. 
Knipp,  whom  Mrs.  Pepys  did  not  much  £uicy,  but  concerning  whom  her  hiubain 
assured  her  that  there  was  no  just  cause  for  alarm.  "  Yea,  and  I  would  haTS  swon  » 
to  her,  and  at  last  she  did  believe  me.    Poor  wretch !  *' 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  ASPECTS  OF  POSITIVISM. 

It  is  now  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  "  Philosophic  Positive/*  the  "  Discours  sur  TEnsemble  du 
Positivisme,"  and  the  "  Politique  Positive  "  of  Auguste  Comte.  I 
was  led  to  study  these  works  partly  by  the  allusions  to  them  in 
Mr.  Mill's  "Logic,"  partly  by  the  recommendation  of  a  distinguished 
theologian,  and  partly  by  the  urgency  of  a  valued  friend,  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Henfrey,  who  looked  upon  M.  Comte's  bulky  volumes  as  a 
mine  of  wisdom,  and  lent  them  to  me  that  I  might  dig  and  be  rich. 
After  due  perusal  I  found  myself  in  a  position  to  echo  my  friend's 
words,  though  I  may  have  laid  more  stress  on  the  "  mine  "  than  on 
the  "  wisdom."  For  I  found  the  veins  of  ore  few  and  far  between, 
and  the  rock  so  apt  to  run  to  mud,  that  one  incurred  the  risk  of 
being  intellectually  smothered  in  the  working.  Still,  as  I  was  glad 
to  acknowledge,  I  did  come  to  a  nugget  here  and  there  ;  though  not, 
80  far  as  my  experience  went,  in  the  discussions  on  the  philosophy 
of  the  physical  sciences,  but  in  the  chapters  on  speculative  and 
practical  sociology.  In  these  there  was  indeed  much  to  arouse  the 
hveliest  interest  in  one  whose  boat  had  broken  away  from  the  old 
moorings,  and  who  had  been  content  "  to  lay  out  an  anchor  by  the 
stem"  imtil  daylight  should  break  and  the  fog  clear.  Nothing 
could  be  more  interesting  to  a  student  of  biology  than  to  see  the 
study  of  the  biological  sciences  laid  down  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
prolegomena  of  a  new  view  of  social  phenomena.  Nothing  could  be 
more  satisfactory  to  a  worshipper  of  the  severe  truthfulness  of  science 
than  the  attempt  to  dispense  with  all  beliefs  save  such  as  could  brave 
the  light,  and  seek,  rather  than  fear,  criticism ;  while,  to  a  lover  of 
courage  and  outspokenness,  nothing  could  be  more  touching  than 
the  placid  announcement  on  the  title-page  of  the  "  Discours  sur 
TEnsemble  du  Positivisme,"  that  its  author  proposed 


"  R^organiser,  sans  Dieu  ni  roi, 
Far  le  culte  syst^matique  de  rHumanit6, 


t^  »i 


the  shattered  frame  of  modern  society. 

In  those  days  I  knew  my  "  Faust "  pretty  well,  and,  after  reading 
this  word  of  might,  I  was  minded  to  chant  the  well-known  stanzas 
of  the  "  Geisterchor  " — 

**Weli!    Weh! 
Die  schone  welt. 
Sie  Bturzt,  sie  zerfallt 
Wir  tragen 
Die  Triimmem  ins  Nichts  hiniiber. 
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Machtiger 

Der  Erdcnsohne, 

Praclitiger, 

Bane  sie  wieder 

In  deinem  Btusen  baue  sie  aiif.'' 

Great,  however,  was  my  perplexity,  not  to  say  disappointment,  as  I 
followed  the  progress  of  this  "  mighty  son  of  earth  "  in  his  work  of 
reconstruction.  Undoubtedly  "  Dieu  "  disappeared,  but  the  "  ISTonYeau 
Grand-]&tre  Supreme,"  a  gigantic  fetich  turned  out  bran-new  by 
M.  Comte's  own  hands,  reigned  in  his  stead.  "  Roi "  also  was  not 
heard  of,  but  in  his  place  I  found  a  minutely-defined  social  organisa- 
tion, which,  if  it  ever  came  into  practice,  would  exert  a  despotic 
authority  such  as  no  sultan  has  rivalled,  and  no  puritan  presbytery 
in  its  palmiest  days  could  hope  to  excel.  While  as  for  the  "  culte 
syst^matique  de  Thimianit^,''  I,  in  my  blindness,  could  not  distinguish 
it  from  sheer  Popery,  with  M.  Comte  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and 
the  names  of  most  of  the  saints  changed.  To  quote  "  Faust "  again, 
I  found  myself  saying  with  Gretchen, — 

**  TJngeiahr  sagt  das  der  Tfairer  auch 
Nur  mit  ein  biscben  andem  Worten." 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  this  was  the  impression  which,  aU  those 
years  ago,  the  study  of  M.  Comte's  works  left  on  my  mind,  combined 
with  the  conviction,  which  I  shall  always  be  thankful  to  him  for 
awakening  in  me,  that  the  organisation  of  society  upon  a  new  and 
purely  scientific  basis  is  not  only  practicable,  but  is  the  only  political 
object  much  worth  fighting  for. 

As  I  have  said,  that  part  of  M.  Comte's  writings  which  deals  wiih 
the  philosophy  of  physical  science  appeared  to  me  to  posNflB  sin- 
gularly little  value,  and  to  show  that  he  had  but  the  most  superficial 
and  merely  second-hand  knowledge  of  most  branches  of  what  i8Tisna% 
understood  by  science.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  merely  to  bkj^^ 
Comte  was  behind  our  present  knowledge,  or  that  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  details  of  the  science  of  his  own  day.  No  one  could  jnsfly 
make  such  defects  cause  of  complaint  in  a  philosophical  writer  oi 
the  past  generation.  What  struck  me  was  his  want  of  apprehension 
of  the  great  features  of  science ;  his  strange  mistakes  as  to  the 
merits  of  his  scientific  contemporaries ;  and  his  ludicrously  erroneons 
notions  about  the  part  which  some  of  the  scientific  doctrines  cur- 
rent in  his  time  were  destined  to  play  in  the  future.  With  these 
impressions  in  my  mind,  no  one  will  be  surprised  if  I  acknowledge 
that,  for  these  sixteen  years,  it  has  been  a  periodical  source  of 
irritation  to  me  to  find  M.  Comte  put  forward  as  a  representatiye  of 
scientific  thought;  and  to  observe  that  writers  whose  philosophy  had 
its  legitimate  parent  in  Hume,  or  in  themselves,  were  labelled 
*'  Comtists ''  or  ^'  Pontivists "  by  publio  writers,  even  in  spite  of 
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vehement  protests  to  the  contrary.  It  has  cost  Mr.  Mill  hard 
rabbing^  to  get  that  label  off;  and  I  watch  Mr.  Spencer,  as  one 
regards  a  good  man  straggling  with  adyersity,  still  engaged  in 
alnding  its  adhesiveness,  and  ready  to  tear  away  skin  and  all  rather 
than  let  it  stick.  My  own  turn  might  come  next ;  and,  therefore, 
when  an  eminent  prelate  the  other  day  gave  currency  and  authority 
ko  the  popular  confusion,  I  took  an  opportunity  of  incidentally 
reyindieating  Hume's  property  in  the  so-called  "  New  Philosophy,'* 
and,  at  the  same  time,  of  repudiating  Comtism  on  my  own  behalf.^ 

The  few  lines  devoted  to  Comtism  in  my  paper  on  the  "  Physical 
Basis  of  Life"  were,  in  intention,  strictly  limited  to  these  two 
purposes;  but  they  seem  to  have  given  more  umbrage  than  I 
intended  they  should  to  the  followers  of  M.  Comte  in  this  country, 
for  some  of  whom,  let  me  observe  in  passing,  I  entertained  a  most 
unfeigned  respect.  Mr.  Congreve's  article  in  the  April  number  of 
this  Review  gives  expression  to  the  displeasure  which  I  have  excited 
among  the  members  of  the  Comtian  body.  And  I  congratulate 
myself  upon  having  fallen  into  Mr.  Congreve's  hands,  rather  than 
into  those  of  some  of  his  colleagues,  whose  abilities  and  vigour  are 
so  well  known  to  me,  that  I  am  quite  sure  they  would  have  chosen 
aome  other  and  less  easily  repelled  method  of  attack. 

Mr.  Congreve,  in  a  peroration  which  seems  especially  intended  to 
catch  the  attention  of  his  readers,  indignantly  challenges  me  to 
eidniire  M.  Comte's  life,  ''  to  deny  that  it  has  a  marked  character  of 
grandeur  about  it ;"  and  he  uses  some  very  strong  language  because 
I  show  no  sign  of  veneration  for  his  idol.  I  confess  I  do  not 
care  to  occupy  myself  with  the  denigration  of  a  man  who,  on  the 

(1)  I  am  glad  to  observe  that  Mr.  Congrevo,  in  the  criticism  with  which  he  has 
'faTomed  me  in  the  April  xmmher  of  this  Beview,  does  not  venture  to  challenge  the 
justice  of  the  claim  I  make  for  Hiune.  He  merely  Boggests  that  I  have  been  wanting 
in  candour  in  not  mentioning  Comte*s  high  opinion  of  Hume.  After  mature  reflection 
I  am  imable  to  discern  my  feralt.  If  I  had  suggested  that  Comte  had  borrowed  from 
Hume  without  acknowledgment ;  or  if^  instead  of  trying  to  express  my  own  sense  of 
Home's  merits  with  the  modesty  which  becomes  a  writer  who  has  no  authority  in  matters 
of  philosophy,  I  had  affirmed  that  no  one  had  properly  appreciated  him,  Mr.  Congxeve's 
zemarks  would  apply ;  but  as  I  did  neither  of  tiiese  things,  they  appear  to  me  to  be 
inelevaiit,  if  not  uiijustififtble.  And  even  had  it  occurred  to  me  to  quote  M.  Comte's 
ejqpreMioiis  about  Hume,  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  have  cited  them,  inaflraueh  as, 
on  his  own  showing,  M.  Comte  occasionally  speaks  very  decidedly  touching  writers  of 
whose  works  he  has  not  read  a  line.  Thus,  in  Tome  YI.  of  the  "  Philosophie  Positive,*'  p* 
619,  M.  Comte  writes :  "  Le  plus  grand  des  m^taphysiciens  modemes,  Tillustre  Kant,  a 
moblflment  m^rit6  une  ^melle  admiration  en  tentant,  le  premier,  d'echapper  direete- 
ment  k  Tabaolu  philosophique  jmut  sa  c^bre  oono^ticm  de  la  double  r^alit^,  k  la  fbis 
objective  et  subjective,  qui  iadique  un  si  juste  sentiment  de  la  saine  philosophie.'* 

But  in  the  "  Tr^Sace  Personnelle  **  in  the  same  volume,  p.  76,  M.  Comte  teUs  us : — 
M  Jen'ai  jamais  In,  en  ancune  langue,  ni  Yico,  m  Kant,  ni  Herder,  ni  Hegel,  &c. ;  je  ne 
connais  leurs  divers  ouvrages  que  d'aprds  quelques  relations  indirectes  et  certains  eoctraits 
fort  insuffisants." 

Who  knows  but  that  the  "  ^c.**  may  indude  Home  P  And  in  that  case  what  is  the 
Talae  of  M.  Comte's  praise  of  him f 
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whole,  deserves  to  be  spoken  of  with  respect.  Therefore,  I  sliall 
enter  into  no  statement  of  the  reasons  which  lead  me  unhesitatmgly 
to  accept  Mr.  Congreve's  challenge,  and  to  refiise  to  recognise  any- 
thing which  deserves  the  name  of  grandeur  of  character  in  M.  Comte, 
unless  it  be  his  arrogance,  which  is  undoubtedly  sublime.  All  I 
have  to  observe  is,  that  if  Mr.  Congreve  is  justified  in  saying  that 
I  speak  with  a  tinge  of  contempt  for  his  spiritual  father,  the  reason 
for  such  colouring  of  my  language  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  Aat 
when  I  wrote  I  had  but  just  arisen  from  the  perusal  of  a  work  with 
which  he  is  doubtless  well  acquainted,  M.  Littri's  "  Augusta  Comte 
et  la  Philosophic  Positive." 

Though  there  are  tolerably  fixed  standards  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  even  of  generosity  and  meanness,  it  may  be  said  that  the  beauty, 
or  grandeur,  of  a  life  is  more  or  less  a  matter  of  taste ;  and  Mr. 
Congreve's  notions  of  literary  excellence  are  so  diflFerent  from  mine 
that,  it  may  be,  we  should  diverge  as  widely  in  our  judgment  of  moral 
beauty  or  ugliness.  Therefore,  while  retaining  my  own  notions,  I  do 
not  presume  to  quarrel  with  his.  But  when  Mr.  Congreve  devotes  a 
great  deal  of  laboriously  guarded  insinuation  to  the  endeavour  to 
lead  the  public  to  believe  that  I  have  been  guilty  of  the  dishonesty  of 
having  criticised  Comte  without  having  read  him,  I  must  be  per- 
mitted to  remind  him  that  he  has  neglected  the  well-known  maxim 
of  a  diplomatic  sage,  "  If  you  want  to  damage  a  man  you  should 
say  what  is  probable  as  well  as  what  is  true." 

And  when  Mr.  Congreve  speaks  of  my  having  an  advantage 
over  him  in  my  introduction  of  "  Christianity "  into  the  phrase 
that  "  M.  Comte's  philosophy,  in  practice,  might  be  described  as 
Catholicism  minus  Christianity ;"  intending  thereby  to  suggest  that  I 
have,  by  so  doing,  desired  to  profit  by  an  appeal  to  the  odium  theologir 
cum,  he  is  not  only  as  offensive  as  he  intends  to  be,  but  as  unwise  as 
I  coxdd  wish  him  to  be,  inasmuch  as  he  lays  himself  open  to  a  very 
unpleasant  retort. 

What  if  I  were  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Congreve  had  not  read  Comte  s 
works — and  that  the  phrase  "  the  context  shows  that  the  view  of  the 
writer  ranges — however  superficially— over  the  whole  works.  This 
is  obvious  from  the  mention  of  the  Catholicism,"  demonstrates  that 
Mr.  Congreve  has  no  acquaintance  with  the  "  Philosophie  Positive' i 
I  think  the  suggestion  would  be  very  imjust  and  unmannerly,  and  I 
shall  not  make  it.  But  the  fact  remains  that  this  little  epigram  of 
mine,  which  has  so  greatly  provoked  Mr.  Congreve,  is  neither  moi« 
nor  less  than  a  condensed  paraphrase  of  the  following  passage,  which 
is  to  be  found  at  page  344  of  the  fifth  volume  of  the  "  Philosophie 
Positive  :"^— 

**  La  seule  solution  possible  de  ce  grand  probUme  historique,  qui  n'a  jantftf 

(1)  Now  and  always  I  quote  the  second  edition,  by  Iittr6. 
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pu  6tre  philosopliiquemeiit  pose  jusqu*ici,  consiste  k  conceyoir,  en  sens 
radicalement  inverse  des  notions  habituelles,  qtie  ce  qui  devait  nicessairement 
pMr  ain9%f  dans  le  catholicisme,  cStait  la  doctrine^  et  non  V organisation j  qui  n*a  §te 
paseag^rement  ndn^e  que  par  suite  de  son  inevitable  adherence  §lementaire 
&  la  philosophie  th^ologique,  destinee  a  succomber  graduellement  sous 
rirr^sistible  Emancipation  de  la  raison  humaine  ;  tandis  qtCune  telle  constitution^ 
amvenablement  reconstruite  aur  des  bases  intellectudles  a  la  fois  pltM  Stendues  et  plus 
ttabies,  devra  findUmeiit  prSsider  a  V indispensable  reorganisation  spirituelle  des 
BoditSa  modemes,  sauf  les  diffSrences  essentielles  spontanSment  correspondantes  a 
Vextreme  diversity  des  doctrines  fondamentales  ;  a  moins  de  supposer,  ce  qui  serait 
certainement  contradictoire  k  Tensemble  des  lois  de  notre  nature,  que  les 
immenses  efforts  de  tant  do  grands  hommes,  second§s  par  la  per8§v§rante 
Bollicitude  des  nations  civilisees,  dans  la  fondation  siculaire  do  ce  chef-d'oeuvre 
politique  de  la  sagesse  humaine,  doivent  etre  en£n  irrevocablement  perdus 
poor  r^lite  de  Thumanite  sauf  les  r^sultats,  capitaux  mais  provisoires,  qui  s'y 
lapportaient  imm^diatement.  Cette  explication  gen§rale,  d^ji  evidemment 
motivEe  par  la  suite  des  considerations  propres  a  ce  chapitre,  sera  de  plus  en 
plus  confirmee  par  tout  lereste  de  notre  operation  historique,  dont  elle  constituera 
•ponianiment  taprincipale  conclusion  politique.'** 

Nothing  can  be  clearer.  Comte's  ideal,  as  stated  by  himself,  is 
Catholic  organisation  without  Catholic  doctrine,  or,  in  other  words, 
Catholicism  minu^  Christianity.  Surely  it  is  little  better  than  an 
impertinence  to  ascribe  to  me  base  motives  for  stating  a  man's  own 
doctrines  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  his  own  words ! 

My  readers  would  hardly  be  interested  were  I  to  follow  Mr. 
Congreve  any  further,  or  I  might  point  out  that  the  fact  of  his 
Hot  having  heard  me  lecture  is  hardly  a  safe  ground  for  his  specu- 
lations as  to  what  I  do  not  teach.  Nor  do  I  feel  called  upon  to 
five  any  opinion  as  to  M.  Comte's  merits  or  demerits  as  regards 
lociology.  Mr.  Mill  (whose  competence  to  speak  on  these  matters  I 
luppose  will  not  be  questioned,  even  by  Mr.  Congreve)  has  dealt  with 
kf  •  Comte's  philosophy  from  this  point  of  view,  with  a  vigour  and 
lutliority  to  which  I  cannot  for  a  moment  aspire,  and  with  a  severity, 
lot  unfrequently  amounting  to  contempt,  which  I  have  not  the  wish, 
f  I  had  the  power,  to  surpass.  I,  as  a  mere  student  in  these  ques- 
doii8>  am  content  to  abide  by  Mr.  Mill's  judgment  until  some  one 
ihows  cause  for  its  reversal,  and  I  decline  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
s^liich  I  have  not  provoked. 

The  sole  obligation  which  lies  upon  me  is  to  justify  so  much  as 
still  remains  without  justification  of  what  I  have  written  respecting 
Positivism — namely,  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  following  para- 
graph:— 

"  In  80  far  as  my  study  of  what  specially  characterises  the  Positive  Philo- 
sophy has  led  me,  I  find  therein  little  or  nothing  of  any  scientific  value,  and  a 
great  deal  which  is  as  thoroughly  antagonistic  to  the  very  essence  of  science  as 
anything  in  ultramontane  Catholicism." 

Here  are  two  propositions :  the  first,  that  the  "Philosophic  Positive  " 
contains  little  or  nothing  of  any  scientific  value ;  the  second,  that 
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Comtism  is,  in  spirit,  anti-scientific.     I  shall  endeaTOor  to  bring 
forward  ample  evidence  in  support  of  both. 

I.  No  one  who  possesses  even  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  phy ociJ 
science  can  read  Comte's  ''Le9ons  "  without  becoming  aware  that  be 
was  at  once  singularly  devoid  of  real  knowledge  on  these  subjects, 
and  singularly  \mlucky .  What  is  to  be  thought  of  the  contemponiy 
of  Young  and  of  Fresnel,  who  never  misses  an  opportunity  of  casting 
contempt  upon  the  hypothesis  of  an  ether — ^the  fundamental  bans  not 
only  of  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  but  of  so  much  else  in  modem 
physics — and  whose  contempt  for  the  intellects  of  some  of  tb 
strongest  men  of  his  generation  was  such  that  he  puts  forward  tbe 
mere  existence  of  night  as  a  refutation  of  the  undulatory  theory?* 
What  a  wonderful  gauge  of  his  own  value  as  a  scientific  critic  does 
he  afibrd,  by  whom  we  are  informed  that  phrenology  is  a  great 
science,  and  psychology  a  chimsBra  ;  that  Gall  was  one  of  the  great 
men  of  his  age,  and  that  Cuvier  was  "  brilliant  but  superficial" !  *  How 
unlucky  must  one  consider  the  bold  speculator  who,  just  before  the 
dawn  of  modem  histology — which  is  simply  the  application  of  the 
microscope  to  anatomy — reproves  what  he  calls  "  the  abuse  of  micro- 
scopic investigations,"  and  "  the  exaggerated  credit "  attached  to 
them ;  who,  when  the  morphological  uniformity  of  the  tissues  of 
the  great  majority  of  plants  and  animals  was  on  the  eve  of  being 
demonstrated,  treated  with  ridicule  those  who  attempt  to  refer  all 
tissues  to  a  "  tissue  g^n^rateur,"  formed  by  "  le  chim^rique  et  inintd- 
ligible  assemblage  d'une  sorte  de  monades  organiques,  qui  seraientd^ 
lors  les  vrais  ^l^ments  primordiaux  de  tout  corps  vivant ;  "*  and  who 
finally  tells  us  that  all  the  objections  against  a  linear  arrangement  d 
the  species  of  living  beings  are  in  their  essence  foolish,  and  that  the 
order  of  the  animal  series  is  "  necessarily  linear,'**  when  the  exact  con- 
trary is  one  of  the  best-established  and  the  most  important  truths  of 
zoology.  Appeal  to  mathematicians,  astronomers,  physicists,*  che- 
mists, biologists,  about  the  "  Philosophic  Positive,"  and  they  al 
with  one  consent,  begin  to  make  protestation  that,  whatever  *• 
Comte's  other  merits,  he  has  shed  no  light  upon  the  philosophy « 
their  particular  studies. 

To  be  just,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  even  M.  Comte « 
most  ardent  disciples  are  content  to  be  judiciously  sQent  about  his 
knowledge  or  appreciation  of  the  sciences  themselves,  and  prefer  to 
base  their  master's  claims  to  scientific  authority  upon  his  "  law  of «» 

(1)  "  PhfloMphie  Positive/'  iL  p.  440. 

(2)  "  Le  brillant  mais  supeifidel  OLyiGrr^FhilM^phu  PotUiti^  tL  p.  383. 

(3)  "  PhUosophie  PosiUve,"  iii.  p.  369.  (4)  Drid.  p.  387. 
(5)  Hear  the  late  Dr.  WhewoU,  who  calls  Comte  "  a  shaUow  pretender,"  so  fer  •*  "^ 

the  modem  sciences,  except  astronomy,  are  concerned ;  and  telU  us  that  ^  his  pieUaBiio' 
to  disooyeries  are,  as  Sir  John  HeiBchel  has  shown,  ahsurdly  ftllacioffli."— **  Ooote  v» 
MmmOlm'B  Mufoemu,  MMeh,  1866. 
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three  states/'  and  his  ''  classification  of  the  sciences."  But  here, 
ilso,  I  must  join  issue  with  them  as  completely  as  others — ^notably 
Sir.  Herbert  Spencer — have  done  before  me.  A  critical  examination 
>f  what  M.  Gomte  has  to  say  about  the  ''law  of  the  three  states'' 
I>ring8  out  nothing  but  a  series  of  more  or  less  contradictory  state- 
nents  of  an  imperfectly  apprehended  truth  ;  and  his  ''  classification 
>f  the  sciences,"  whether  regarded  historically  or  logically,  is,  in  my 
judgment,  absolutely  worthless. 

Let  us  consider  the  *'  law  of  the  three  states  "  as  it  is  put  before 
08  in  the  opening  of  the  first  Le9on  of  the  "  Philosophic  Positive  "  : — 

*'En  ^tndiant  ainsi  le  d^eloppement  total  de  Tintelligence  hnmame  dsois  see 
iivoraes  sphdres  d'aetivit^,  depnis  son  premier  essor  le  phis  simple  josqu'tl 
DOS  jours,  je  crois  avoir  deconvert  ime  graode  loi  fondamentale,  i  laquelle  il 
Bst  assttjetti  par  xme  n^eessiU  invariable,  et  qm  me  semble  ponvoir  &tre 
loUdement  ^tablie,  Boit  sur  les  preuves  rationelles  fonmies  par  la  connaisianoe 
ie  notre  organisation,  soit  snr  les  verifications  histariqnes  resultant  d'nn 
0zamen  attentif  du  pass^.  Oette  loi  consiste  en  ce  que  cbacnne  de  nos  con- 
oeptions  principalee,  chaque  brancbe  de  nos  connaiseanoes,  passe  successivement 
partrois  ^tats  theoriques  dilffi&rcnts ;  T^tat  th^ologique,  onfictif;  Tetatm^ta- 
physique,  on  abetrait ;  T^tat  scientifique,  on  positif.  En  d^autres  termes,  resprit 
Immain,  par  sa  nature,  emploie  successivement  dans  cbacnne  de  ees  recbercbes 
brois  mHbodes  de  pbilosopber,  dont  le  caradere  est  e$sentitllement  diffirtnt  tt 
m&me  r<tdiealement  oppose ;  d*abord  la  metbode  tbeologiqne,  ensnite  la  m^tbode 
Di§taphysique,  et  enfin  la  metbode  positive.  De  U,  trois  sortes  de  philoeopbie, 
la  de  systdmes  g^^raux  de  conceptions  sur  Tensemble  des  pbenomdaies 
fui  s'exeltient  mtduellement ;  la  premiere  est  le  point  de  depart  n^oessaire 
!e  I'intelligence  bumaine ;  la  troisidme,  son  6tat  fixe  et  d^finitif ;  la  seconde 
«t  uniquement  destin^e  k  servir  do  transition/'  ^ 

Nothing  can  be  more  precise  than  these  statements,  which  may  be 
lut  into  the  following  propositions : — 

(a)  The  human  intellect  is  subjected  to  the  law  by  an  invariable 
lecesaity,  which  is  demonstrable,  a  priori^  from  the  nature  and  con- 
titntion  of  the  intellect ;  while,  as  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  the 
mman  intellect  has  been  subjected  to  the  law. 

(&)  Every  branch  of  human  knowledge  passes  through  the  three 
tates,  necessarily  beginning  with  the  first  stage. 

{c)  The  three  states  mutually  exclude  one  another,  being  essen- 
ially  difierent,  and  even  radically  opposed. 

Two  questions  present  themselves.  Is  M.  Comte  consistent  with 
iimself  in  making  these  assertions  P  And  is  he  consistent  with  fact? 
[  reply  to  both  questions  in  the  negative ;  and,  as  regards  the  first, 
[  bring  forward  as  my  witness  a  remarkable  passage  which  is  to  be 
'ound  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  "Philosophic  Positive"  (p.  491), 
vhen  M.  Comte  had  had  time  to  think  out,  a  little  more  fully,  the 
lotions  crudely  stated  in  the  first  volume : — 

"  A  proprement  parler,  la  pihilosopbie  tb^ologique,  m^me  dans  notre  premie 
mfance,  indiyidaelle  ou  sociale,  n*a  jamais  pu  6tre  ligoureusement  imiverselle, 

(1)  <'  Philoeopbie  Pootiye,"  i.  pp.  8, 9. 
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c'cst-a-dire  quo,  pour  lea  ordrcs  quelconquos  de  phenomenes,  les  faiU  le$  fius 
stjnpks  et  hs  plus  commvnes  onttoujours  SU  regardSa  comme  cssentiellement  astujettii 
a  des  lots  naturelles,  au  lieu  d^etre  attribuSs  a  Varbitraire  volofUS  desagenUmr- 
natureh,  L*illustre  Adam  Smith  a,  par  exemple,  tr^s-heureusement  remarque 
dans  868  essais  philosophiques,  qu*on  ne  trouyait,  en  aucun  temps  ni  en  ancan 
pays,  un  dieu  pour  la  pesanteur.  II  en  est  ainsi,  en  general,  me  me  a  Vegard  de$ 
suj'tts  les  plus  cvmpliqueSy  envers  ious  les  phinomenes  assez  SlSmentaires  et  a$Kz 
familiers  pour  que  la  parfaite  invariabiliU  de  leurs  relations  effectives  ait  tmjwin 
du  f rapper  spontunement  Vobservateur  le  moins  prSpar^,  Dans  I'ordre  moral  et 
social,  qu*une  vaine  opposition  youdrait  aujourd'hui  s>'stematiquement  inteidire 
a  la  philosophio  positiye,  il  y  a  ou  necessairoment,  en  tout  temps,  la  pensee  des 
lois  naturolles,  relatiyement  aux  plus  simples  phenomenes  de  la  yie  journali^re, 
comme  I'exigo  evidemment  la  conduite  gln§rale  de  notre  existence  r^elle,  indi- 
yiduelle  ou  sociale,  qui  n*aurait  pu  jamais  comporter  aucune  pr^voyance  quel- 
conque,  si  tous  les  ph^nom^nes  hiimains  ayaient  ete  rigoureusement  attribu^  a 
des  agents  sumaturels,  puisquo  des  lorsla  pri^re  aurait  logiquement  constitaela 
seuloressource  imaginable  pour  infiuer  sur  le  cours  habitueldes  actions  humaines. 
On  doit  mcine  remarquer^  a  ce  sujety  que  c'est,  au  contraire,  VSbauche  spontank  det 
premieres  lois  naturelles  propres  aux  actes  individuels  ou  sociaux  quij  ficHwnefii 
trausport^e  a  tous  les  phSnomenes  du  monde  exten'eur,  a  d'abord/oumij  (Caprit  ftoi 
explications  precedenteSy  le  vrai  principe  foiidamtntal  de  la  phiiosophie  th^okgiqiu* 
Ainsiy  le  germe  eUmentaire  de  la  philosophie  positive  est  certainement  tout  aitm 
pnmitif  au  fond  que  c^lui  dela  philosophie  thiologique  elle-memey  quoiqu^iinaitpv: 
se  dSvelopper  que  beaucoup  plus  tard,  Une  telle  notion  importe  extrtoement  a  la 
parfaite  rationality  de  notre  theorie  sociologique,  puisque  la  yie  humaine  ne 
pouyant  jamais  offrir  aucune  yeritable  creation  quelconque,  mais  toujours  une 
simple  ^yolution  graduelle,  I'essor  final  de  Tesprit  positif  deyiendrait  scientifique- 
ment  incomprehensible,  si,  des  Torigine,  on  n'en  conceyait,  k  tous  egards,  les 
premiers  rudiments  necessaires.  Depuis  cette  situation  primitiye,  k  mesure  que 
nos  obseryations  so  sent  spontan^ment  ^tendues  et  g^n^ralis^es,  cet  essor, 
d'abord  k  peine  appreciable,  a  constamment  suiyi,  sans  cesser  longtemps  d'to 
subalteme,  une  progression  tr^s  lente,  mais  continue,  la  philosophie  thfeologique 
restant  toujours  reservee  pour  les  ph^nom^nes,  de  moins  en  moins  nombreux, 
dout  les  lois  naturelles  no  pouyaient  encore  ^tre  aucunement  connues." 

Compare  the  propositions  implicitly  laid  down  here  with  those 
contained  in  the  earlier  volume,  (a)  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  human 
intellect  has  not  been  invariably  subjected  to  the  law  of  the  three 
states,  and  therefore  the  necessity  of  the  law  cannot  be  demonstrable 
d  priori,  (b)  Much  of  our  knowledge  of  all  kinds  has  not  passed 
through  the  three  states,  and  more  particularly,  as  M.  Comte  is 
careful  to  point  out,  not  through  the  first,  (c)  The  positive  state  has 
more  or  less  co-existed  with  the  theological  from  the  dawn  of  human 
intelligence.  And,  by  way  of  completing  the  series  of  contradic- 
tions, the  assertion  that  the  three  states  are  "  essentially  different  and 
even  radically  opposed,"  is  met  a  little  lower  on  the  same  page  hy 
the  declaration  that  "  the  metaphysical  state  is  at  bottom  nothing 
but  a  simple  general  modification  of  the  first ; "  while,  in  the  fortieth 
Le9on,  as  also  in  the  interesting  early  essay  entitled,  "  Considerations 
philosophiques  sur  les  sciences  et  les  savants  (1825),'*  the  three 
states  are  practically  reduced  to  two.  **  Le  veritable  esprit  g^niral 
de  toute  philosophie  th^ologique  ou  m^taphysique  consiste  i  prendre 
pour  principe,  dans  Texplication  des  ph^nom^es  du  monde  esiknenit 
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tre  sentiment  imm^diat  des  ph^nomenes  liiimains ;  tandis  que,  au 
itraire,  le  philosophie  positive  est  toujours  earact^ris^e,  non  moins 
^fond^ment,  par  la  subordination  n^cessaire  et  rationnelle  de  la 
iception  de  rhomme  &  celle  du  monde."^ 

I  leave  M.  Comte's  disciples  to  settle  which  of  these  contradictory 
ktements  expresses  their  master's  real  meaning.  All  I  beg  leave 
remark  is,  that  men  of  science  are  not  in  the  habit  of  paying  much 
i^ntion  to  "  laws  "  stated  in  this  fashion. 

The  second  statement  is  undoubtedly  far  more  ^rational  and  con- 
(tent  with  fact  than  the  first ;  but  I  cannot  think  it  is  a  just 
adequate  account  of  the  growth  of  intelligence  either  in  the  indi- 
lual  man  or  in  the  human  species.  Any  one  who  will  carefully 
itch  the  development  of  the  intellect  of  a  child  will  perceive 
at  from  the  first  its  mind  is  mirroring  nature  in  two  difierent 
lys.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  merely  drinking  in  sensations  and 
lilding  up  associations,  while  it  forms  conceptions  of  things  and 
eir  relations  which  are  more  thoroughly  "positive,"  or  devoid 
entanglement  into  hypotheses  of  any  kind,  than  they  will  ever  be 
after  life.  No  child  has  recourse  to  imaginary  personifications 
order  to  account  for  the  ordinary  properties  of  objects  which  are  not 
[ye,  or  do  not  represent  living  things.  It  does  not  imagine  that  the 
ste  of  sugar  is  brought  about  by  a  god  of  sweetness,  or  that  a  spirit 
jumping  causes  a  ball  to  bound.  Such  phenomena,  which  form 
e  basis  of  a  very  large  part  of  its  ideas,  are  taken  as  matters 
course — ^as  ultimate  facts  which  suggest  no  difficulty  and  need  no 
planation.  So  far  as  all  these  common,  though  important,  pheno- 
Bna  are  concerned,  the  child's  mind  is  in  what  M.  Comte  would  call 
e  "  positive  "  state. 

But  side  by  side  with  this  mental  condition  there  rises  another. 
le  child  becomes  aware  of  itself  as  a  source  of  action  and  a  subject 
passion  and  of  thought.  The  acts  which  follow  upon  its  own 
tsires  are  among  the  most  interesting  and  prominent  of  surrounding 
currences ;  and  these  acts  again  plainly  arise  either  out  of  afiec- 
yna  caused  by  surrounding  things,  or  of  other  changes  in  itself. 
mong  these  surrounding  things  the  most  interesting  and  important 
•e  mother  and  father,  brethren  and  nurses.  The  hypothesis  that 
lese  wonderfxd  creatures  are  of  like*  nature  to  itself  is  speedily 
reed  upon  the  child's  mind ;  and  this  primitive  piece  of  anthro- 
>morphism  turns  out  to  be  a  highly  successful  speculation,  which 
ids  its  justification  at  every  turn.  No  wonder,  then,  that  it  is 
ctended  to  other  similarly  interesting  objects  which  are  not  too 
ilike  these — to  the  dog,  the  cat,  and  the  canary,  the  doll,  the 
y,  and  the  picture-book — that  these  are  endowed  with  wills  and 
fections,  and  with  capacities  for  being  "  goo4 "  and  "  naughty.'* 

(1)  "  Philosophie  Positive,"  t  iii.  p.  IBS.         .  ^  .^ 
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But  Bnrely  it  would  be  a  mere  perversion  of  language  to  call  tliisa 
theological "  state  of  mind,  either  in  the  proper  B&ise  of  the  vord 
theological/'  or  as  contrasted  with  "  scientific  "  or  "  poaitiW  The 
child  does  not  worship  either  &ther  or  mother,  dog  or  dolL  On  tb 
contrary,  nothing  is  more  curious  than  die  absolute  irreyerenoey  if  I 
may  so  say,  of  a  kindly-treated  young  child ;  its  tendency  to  belieiVB 
in  itself  as  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  its  disposition  to  ezfircue 
despotic  tyranny  over  those  who  could  crush  it  with  a  £nger. 

Still  less  is  there  anything  unscientific,  or  anti-scientific,  in  this 
infantile  anthropomorphism.  The  child  observes  that  many  pheno- 
mena are  the  consequences  of  affections  of  itself;  it  soon  has  ezoellenft 
reasons  for  the  belief  that  many  other  phenomena  are  conaequenfiei 
of  the  affections  of  other  beings,  more  or  less  like  itael£  And  hsving 
liius  good  evidence  for  believing  that  many  of  the  most  inteiesting 
occurrences  about  it  are  ezplioEible  on  the  hypothesis  that  they  an 
the  work  of  intelligences  like  itself — having  discovered  a  rera  cam 
for  many  phenomena — why  shotdd  the  child  limit  tiie  application  of 
so  fruitful  an  hypothesis  P  The  dog  has  a  sort  of  intelligence,  so  has 
tiie  cat ;  why  should  not  the  doll  and  the  picture-book  also  have  % 
share  proportioned  to  their  likeness  to  intelligent  things  P 

The  only  limit  which  does  arise  is  exactly  that  which,  as  a  matter 
of  science,  should  arise ;  that  is  to  say,  the  anthropomorphic  intep* 
pretation  is  applied  only  to  those  phenomena  which  in  their  general 
nature,  or  their  apparent  capriciousness,  resemble  those  which  the 
child  observes  to  be  caused  by  itself,  or  by  beings  like  itself.  All  tiie 
rest  are  regarded  as  things  which  explain  tiiemselves,  or  tie  in- 
explicable. 

It  is  only  at  a  later  stage  of  intellectual  development  &at  the 
intelligence  of  man  awakes  to  the  apparent  conflict  between  the 
anthropomorphic,  and  what  I  may  call  the  physical,^  aspeet  of 
nature,  and  either  endeavours  to  extend  the  anthropcmiorphic  nef 
over  the  whole  of  nature — ^which  is  the  tendency  of  theidogy;  ^ 
to  give  the  same  exclusive  predominance  to  the  physical  view — ifti^ 
is  the  tendency  of  science ;  or  adopts  a  middle  course,  and  taldsg 
from  the  anthropomorphic  view  its  tendency  to  personify,  and  froA 
the  physical  view  its  tendency  to  exclude  voliiiiHi  and  affection,  ends 
in  what  M.  Comte  calk  the  '^  metaf^ysical "  state — ^^  metaphysioi 
in  M.  Comte's  writings  being  a  general  term  of  abuse  for  asythiof 
he  does  not  like. 

What  is  true  of  the  individual  is,  mutatis  mtUandis,  tme  of  the 

(1)  The  word  **  positive "  is  in  every  way  objectionable.  In  one  sense  it  sugg^ 
that  mental  qnality  which  was  undoubtedly  lai^ely  developed  in  M.  Comte,  bstctf 
best  be  dispensed  with  in  a  philosopher ;  in  another,  it  is  unfintonate  in  its  app]iciiM>^ 
to  a  system  which  starts  with  enormous  negations ;  in  its  third,  and  speciaUy  philoio- 
phical  sense,  as  implying  a  system  of  thought  which  assumes  nothing  beyond  the  cofi* 
tent  of  observed  fftcts,  it  implies  that  which  never  did  exist,  and  never  wilL 
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atellectaal  development  of  the  species.  It  is  absurd  to  saj  of  men 
a  a  state  of  primitive  savagery  that  all  their  cono^tionsare  in  a  theo* 
ogical  state.  Nine*tenths  of  them  are  eminently  realistic^  and  as 
'positive"  as  ignorance  and  narrowness  can  make  them.  It  no 
aoxe  oocurs  to  a  savage  than  it  does  to  a  child,  to  ask  the  why  of  the 
laily  and  ordinary  occurrences  which  form  the  greater  part  of  his 
rwATi^Al  life.  But  in  regard  to  the  more  striking  or  out-of-the-way 
events,  which  force  him  to  speculate,  he  is  highly  anthropomorphic ; 
and,  as  compared  with  a  child,  his  anthropomorphism  is  compli- 
cated by  the  intense  impression  which  the  death  of  his  own  kind 
makes  upon  him,  as  indeed  it  well  may.  The  warrior,  full  of 
ferocious  energy,  perhaps  the  despotic  chief  of  his  tribe,  is  suddenly 
struck  down.  A  child  may  insult  the  man  a  moment  before  so  awfiil; 
a  fly  rests  undisturbed  on  the  lips  from  which  undisputed  command 
issued.  And  yet  the  bodily  aspect  of  the  man  seems  hardly  more 
altered  than  when  he  slept,  and  sleeping  he  seemed  to  himself  to  leave 
his  body  and  wander  through  dreamland.  What  then  if  that 
something,  which  is  the  essence  of  the  man,  has  really  been 
made  to  wander  by  the  violence  done  to  it,  and  is  unable,  or  has 
ibrgotten,  to  come  back  to  its  shell  ?  Will  it  not  retain  somewhat 
of  the  powers  it  possessed  during  life  ?  May  it  not  help  us  if  it  be 
pleased,  or  (as  seems  to  be  by  far  the  more  general  impression), 
hurt  us  if  it  be  angered  P  Will  it  not  be  well  to  do  towards  it  those 
Qiings  which  would  have  soothed  the  man  and  put  him  in  good 
bumour  during  his  life?  It  is  impossible  to  study  trustworthy 
accounts  of  savage  thought  without  seeing  that  some  such  train  of 
Ideas  as  this  is  at  the  bottom  of  their  speculative  beliefs. 

Thexe  are  savages  without  God  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
Intt  none  without  ghosts.  And  the  Fetichism,  Ancestor-worship, 
Hero-worship,  and  Demonology  of  primitive  savages,  are  all,  I 
believe,  different  manners  of  expression  of  their  belief  in  ghosts,  and 
%i£  the  anthropomorphic  interpretation  of  out-of-the-way  events, 
^which  is  its  concomitant.  Witchcraft  and  sorcery  are  the  practical 
expressions  of  these  beKefs;  and  they  stand  in  the  same  relation 
to  religious  worship  as  the  simple  anthropomorphism  of  children 
^r  savages  does  to  theology. 

In  the  progress  of  the  species  from  savagery  to  advanced  civilisa- 
tion, anthropomorphism  grows  into  theology,  while  physicism  (if  I 
may  so  call  it)  develops  into  science ;  but  the  development  of  the 
two  is  contemporaneous,  not  successive.  For  each  there  long  exists  an 
assured  province  which  is  not  invaded  by  the  other,  while  between 
the  two  lies  a  debatable  land — ruled  by  a  sort  of  bastards,  which 
owe  their  complexion  to  physicism  and  their  substance  to  anthropo- 
morphism, and  are  M.  Comte's  particular  aversions — metaphysical 
entities. 
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But,  as  the  ages  lengthen,  the  borders  of  Pbysicism  increase. 
The  territories  of  the  bastards  are  all  annexed  to  science ;  and  eren 
Theology,  in  her  purer  forms,  has  ceased  to  be  anthropomorphic,  how- 
ever she  may  talk.  Anthropomorphism  has  taken  stand  in  ite  last 
fortress — man  himself.  But  science  closely  invests  the  walk ;  and 
Philosophers  gird  themselves  for  battle  upon  the  last  and  greatest 
of  all  speculative  problems — Does  human  nature  possess  any  free, 
volitional,  or  truly  anthropomorphic  element,  or  is  it  only  the  ciin- 
ningest  of  all  Nature's  clocks  ?  Some,  among  whom  I  count  myselfj 
think  that  the  battle  will  for  ever  remain  a  drawn  one,  and  that, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  this  result  is  as  good  as  anthropomorphism 
winning  the  day. 

The  classification  of  the  sciences,  which  constitutes  in  the  eyes  of 
M.  Comte's  adherents  his  second  great  claim  to  the  dignity  of  a 
scientific  philosopher,  appears  to  me  to  be  open  to  just  the  same 
objections  as  the  law  of  the  three  states.  It  is  inconsistent  in  itself, 
and  it  is  inconsistent  with  fact.  Let  us  consider  the  main  points 
of  this  classification  successively : — 

**  II  faut  distinguer  par  rapport  i  tous  les  ordres  des  phenom^nes,  deux  genres 
do  sciences  naturelles ;  les  unes  abstraites,  g^nerales,  ont  poor  objet  la  d§couverte 
des  lois  qui  r^gissent  les  diverses  classes  de  ph^nom^nes,  en  consid6rant  tons  les 
cas  qu'on  pent  concevoir ;  les  autres  concretes,  particulieres,  descriptiTee,  et 
qu*on  designe  quelquefois  sous  le  nom  des  sciences  naturelles  proprement^dites, 
consistent  dans  Tapplication  de  ces  lois  i  Thistoire  effective  des  diff^rents  ^tres 
existants.*'^ 

The  "  abstract "  sciences  are  subsequently  said  to  be  mathematics, 
astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  physiology,  and  social  physics — the 
titles  of  the  two  latter  being  subsequently  changed  to  biology  and 
sociology.  M.  Comte  exemplifies  the  distinction  between  his  abstract 
and  his  concrete  sciences  as  follows  : — 

**  On  pourra  d'abord  I'apercevoir  tr^s-nettement  en  comparant,  d*unepart,l* 
physiologic  generale,  et  d'une  autre  part  la  zoologie  et  la  botanique  proprement 
dites.  Ce  sont  §yidonmient,  en  effet,  deux  travaux  d^un  caract^re  fort  distinct, 
que  d'^tudier,  en  general,  les  lois  de  la  vie,  ou  de  determiner  le  mode  d*exifltence 
de  chaque  corps  vivant,  en  particulier.  Cette  aeconde  Stude,  en  outre,  ett  nitatoxttr 
ment  fondle  sur  la  premiere J*^ — (P.  57.) 

All  the  unreality  and  mere  bookishness  of  M.  Comte*8  knowledge 
of  physical  science  comes  out  in  the  passage  I  have  italiciflci 
'*  The  special  study  of  living  beings  is  based  upon  a  general  study 
of  the  laws  of  life ! "  As  Mr.  Congreve  informs  us  that  he  has 
devoted  himself  to  physiology,  I  speak  under  correction ;  but  really 
what  little  I  know  about  the  matter  leads  me  to  think  that  u 
M.  Comte  had  possessed  the  slightest  practical  acquaintance  with 
biological  science,  he  would  have   turned  his  phraseology  upsiu® 

(1)  "  Philosophie  Positive,'*  i.  p.  6%. 
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down,  and  have  perceived  that  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of  the 

general  laws  of  life,  except  that  which  is  based  upon  the  study  oi 

particular  living  beings. 

The  illustration  is  surely  unluckily  chosen ;  but  the  language  in 

which  these  so-called  abstract  sciences  are  defined  seems  to  me  to  be 

still  more  open  to  criticism.     With  what  propriety  can  astronomy,  or 

physicSy  or  chemistry,  or  biology  be  said  to  occupy  themselves  with 

the  consideration  of  '^aU  conceivable  cases  "  which  fall  within  their 

respective  provinces  P    Does  the  astronomer  occupy  himself  with  any 

other  system  of  the  universe  than  that  which  is  visible  to  him  P  Does 

he  speculate  upon  the  possible  movements  of  bodies  which  may  attract 

one  another  in  the  inverse  proportion  of.  the  cube  of  their  distances, 

sayP     Does  biology,  whether  "abstract"   or   "concrete,"  occupy 

itself  with  any  other  form  of  life  than  those  which  exist  or  have 

existed  P      And  if  the  abstract  sciences   embrace  all  conceivable 

cases  of  the  operation  of  the  laws  with  which  they  are  concerned, 

roald  not  they  necessarily  embrace  the  subjects  of  the  concrete 

Ksiences,  which,  inasmuch  as  they  exist,  must  needs  be  conceivable  P 

!n    fact,  no  such  distinction  as  that  which  M.  Comte  draws  is 

enable.     The  first  stage  of  his  classification  breaks  by  its  own 

reight. 

Sut  granting  M.  Comte  his  six  abstract  sciences,  he  proceeds 

o  arrange  them  according  to  what  he  calls  their  natural  order  or 

lierarohy,  their  places  in  this  hierarchy  being  determined  by  the 

Leg^ree  of  generality  and  simplicity  of  the  conceptions  with  which 

hey  deal.     Mathematics  occupies  the  first,  astronomy  the  second 

>hysics  the  third,  chemistry  the  fourth,  biology  the  fifth,  and  soci- 

klogy  the  sixth  and  last  place  in  the  series.     M.  Comte's  arguments 

n  favour  of  this  classification  are  first— 

"  Sa  conformity  essentielle  ayec  la  co-ordination,  en  quelque  sorte  spontanie, 
[ui  86  trouve  en  effet  implidtement  admise  par  les  savants  livr^s  i  T^tude  des 
Uverse  branches  de  la  philosophie  naturelle." 

But  I  absolutely  deny  the  existence  of  this  conformity.  If  there 
JB  one  thing  clear  about  the  progress  of  modem  science,  it  is  the 
tendency  to  reduce  all  scientific  problems,  except  those  which  are 
purely  mathematical,  to  questions  of  molecular  physics — that  is  to 
lay,  to  the  attractions,  repidsions,  motions,  and  co-ordination  of  the 
iltimate  particles  of  matter.  Social  phenomena  are  the  result  of 
;he  interaction  of  the  components  of  society,  or  men,  with  one 
mother  and  the  surrounding  imiverse.  But,  in  the  language  of 
physical  science,  which,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  materialistic, 
lie  actions  of  men,  so  far  as  they  are  recognisable  by  science, 
ire  the  results  of  molecular  changes  in  the  matter  of  which  they 
ire  composed ;  and,  in  the  long  run,  these  must  come  into  the  hands  of 
lie  physicist.    A  /artiori,  the  phenomena  of  biology  and  of  chemistry 

VOL.    V.   N.S.  z  z 
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are,  In  their  ultimate  analysis,  questions  of  molecular  physics.  Indeed, 
ihe  fact  is  acknowledged  by  all  chemists  and  biologists  who  look  beyond 
their  immediate  occupations.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  pheno- 
mena of  biology  are  as  directly  and  immediatdy  connected  with  mole- 
cular physics  as  are  those  of  chemistry.  Molar  physics,  chemistry, 
and  biology  are  not  three  successive  steps  in  the  ladder  of  know- 
ledge, as  M.  Gomte  would  have  us  believe,  but  three  branches 
springing  from  the  common  stem  of  molecular  physics. 

As  to  astronomy,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  any  one  who 
will  give  a  moment's  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  science  can  fiul 
to  see  that  it  consists  of  two  parts;  first,  of  a- descriptive  part,  which  is 
as  much  entitled  as  descriptive  zoology  or  botany  is  to  the  name  of 
natural  history ;  and,  secondly,  of  an  explanation  of  the  phenomima 
famished  by  the  laws  of  a  force — gravitation — ^the  study  of  which  is 
as  much  a  part  of  physics,  as  is  that  of  heat  or  eleotricity.  It  would  be 
just  as  reasonable  to  make  the  study  of  the  heat  of  the  sun  a  scieDce 
preliminary  to  the  rest  of  thennotics,  as  to  place  the  study  of  the 
attraction  of  the  bodies  which  ccmipose  the  universe  in  general  before 
that  of  the  particular  terrestrial  bodies  which  alone  we  can  experi- 
mentally know.  Astronomy,  in  iact,  owes  its  perfsction  to  the 
circxmistance  that  it  is  the  only  branch  of  natural  history  the 
phenomena  of  which  are  largely  expressible  by  mathematical  con- 
ceptions, and  which  can  be,  to  a  great  extent,  explained  by  the  a^- 
cation  of  very  simple  physical  laws. 

With  regard  to  mathematics,  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  first  piM 
that  M.  Oomte  mixes  up  under  that  head  the  pure  reJations  of  space 
and  of  quantity,  which  are  properly  included  under  the  name,  wi& 
rational  mechanics  and  statics,  which  are  mathematical  devel(^iD6&^ 
of  the  most  general  conceptions  of  physios,  namely,  the  notions  of 
force  and  of  motion.  Ilelegating  these  to  their  proper  place  in 
physics,  we  have  left  pure  mathematics,  which  can  stand  neither  at 
the  head  nor  at  the  tail  of  any  hierarchy  of  the  sciences,  since,  Vls» 
logic,  it  is  equally  related  to  all ;  though  the  enormous  practical 
difficulty  of  applying  mathematics  to  the  more  complex  phenomena 
of  nature  removes  them,  for  the  present,  out  of  its  sphere. 

On  this  subject  of  mathematics,  again,  M.  Comte  indulges  in  a88e^ 
tnons  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  his  total  ignorance  of  phj' 
sical  science  practically.     As  for  example : — 

"  CTest  done  par  Tetude  des  mathematiques,  d  smUement  par  dle^  que  Ton  psot 
so  fidre  une  id^e  juste  et  approfondie  de  ce  que  c'est  qu'une  sdtiice,  CestU 
uniquement  qu'on  doit  cherclier  k  connaltre  avec  precision  la  mSthode  gfnera^ 
que  Vetprit  humain  emploie  constamment  dans  tautes  sea  recherchm  powtives,  paiW 
que  nulle  part  ailleors  lee  questions  ne  sont  r^solues  d'une  mani^re  ausa  com- 
plete et  les  d^uctions  prolongeos  aussi  loin  avec  une  s^y^iit^  rigoureuse.  Cest 
li  §galement  que  notre  entondement  a  donn^  les  plus  grandes  preures  de  » 
force,  parce  que  les  id^es  qn'il  y  oonsid^e  sont  du  plus  haut  degr^  d'abattaction 
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possible  dans  Tordre  positif.  Toute  Sducatton  acientifique  qui  ne  commenot  point  par 
une  ieUe  Hudepeche  done  TiSceMuirement  par  sa  base,"  ^ 

That  is  to  say,  the  only  study  wluch  can  confer  "  a  just  and 
oompreliensiye  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  science/'  and,  at  the  same 
time,  i^imish  an  exact  conception  of  the  general  method  of  scientific 
inTestigation,  is,  that  which  knows  nothing  of  observBtion,  nothing 
of  experiment,  nothing  of  induction,  nothing  of  causation !  And 
education,  the  whole  secret  of  which  consists  in  proceeding  from  the 
easy  to  the  difficult,  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  ought  to  be  turned 
the  other  way,  and  pass  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete. 

M.  Comte  puts  a  second  argument  in  favour  of  his  hierarchy  of 
the  sciences  thus: — 

''Tin  second  caract^re  tr^s-essentiel  de  notre  classification,  c'est  d'etre 
n^oessairement  oonforme  k  Tordre  effectif  du  developpement  de  la  pbilosophie 
naturelle.    C'est  ce  que  v^rifie  tout  ce  qu'on  sait  de  rhistoire  des  soienoes."  ' 

But  Mr.  Spencer  has  so  thoroughly  and  completely  demonstrated 
the  absence  of  any  correspondence  between  the  historical  development 
of  the  Boienoes,  and  their  position  in  the  Oomtean  hierarchy,  in  his 
esBay  on  the  ''  Genesis  of  Science,"  that  I  shall  not  waste  time  in 
repeating  his  refutation. 

A  third  proposition  in  support  of  the  Oomtean  classification  of  the 
sciences  stands  as  follows  : — 

"En  troiaidme  lieu  oette  classification  pr^sente  la  propriety  tr^s  remarquable  de 
xnarquer  exactement  la  perfection  relative  des  difii^rentes  scienoee,  laquelLe 
oonsiste  essentiellement  dans  le  degre  de  precisian  des  connaissances  et  dans 
leur  co-ordination  plus  on  moins  intime."  ' 

I  am  quite  unable  to  understand  the  distinction  which  M.  Comte  en- 
deavours to  draw  in  this  passage  in  spite  of  his  amplifications  Anther 
en.  Every  science  must  consist  of  precise  knowledge,  and  that  know- 
ledge must  be  co-ordinated  into  general  proportions,  or  it  is  not 
Bcienoe.  When  M.  Comte,  in  exemplification  of  the  statement  I 
have  cited,  says  that  ''les  ph^nomenes  organiques  ne  comportent 
qu'une  etude  &  la  fois  moins  exacte  et  moins  systematique  que  les 
ph^omenes  des  oorps  bruts,''  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  what 
he  means.  '  If  I  affirm  that  ''  when  a  motor  nerve  is  irritated  the 
muscle  connected  with  it  becomes  simultaneously  shorter  and  thicker, 
without  changing  its  volume,"  it  appears  to  me  that  the  statement 
is  as  precise  or  exact  (and  not  merely  as  true)  as  that  of  the  physicist 
who  should  say,  *'  that  when  a  piece  of  iron  is  heated  it  becomes 
simultaneously  longer  and  thicker  and  increases  in  volume;"  nor  can 
I  discover  any  difference  in  point  of  .precision  between  the  statement 
of  the  morphological  law  that  ''animals  which  suckle  their  young  have 
two  occipital  condyles,"  and  the  enimciation  of  the  physical  law  that 
**  water  subjected  to  electrolysis  is  replaced  by  an  equed  weight  of 

(1)  "Philosophie  PomUve,"  i.  p.  99.  (2)  I^id.,  i.  p.  77.  (3)  Ibid.,  I  p.  78. 
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the  gases,  oxygen  and  hydrogen."  As  for  anatomical  or  physio- 
logical investigation  being  less  "  systematic "  than  that  of  the 
physicist  or  chemist,  the  assertion  is  simply  unaccountable.  The 
methods  of  physical  science  are  everywhere  the  same  in  principle, 
and  the  physiological  investigator  who  was  not  "  systematic  "  would, 
on  the  whole,  break  down  rather  sooner  than  the  inquirer  into 
Ampler  8ubject8. 

Thus  M.  Comte's  classification  of  the  sciences,  under  all  its  aspects, 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  complete  failure.  It  is  impossible,  in  an  artide 
which  is  already  too  long,  to  inquire  how  it  may  be  replaced  by  a 
better,  and  it  is  the  less  necessary  to  do  so,  as  a  second  edition  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  remarkable  essay  on  this  subject  has  just  been  publishei 
After  wading  through  pages  of  the  long-winded  confusion  and  second- 
hand information  of  the  "  Philosophic  Positive,''  at  the  risk  of  a 
crise  cMbrale — it  is  as  good  as  a  shower-bath  to  turn  to  the  ''  Classi- 
fication of  the  Sciences,"  and  refresh  oneself  with  Mr.  Spencer's 
profound  thought,  precise  knowledge,  and  clear  language. 

II.  The  second  proposition  to  which  I  have  committed  myself  in 
the  paper  to  which  I  have  been  obliged  to  refer  so  often  is,  that  the 
*' Positive  Philosophy"  contains  ''a  great  deal  which  is  as  thoiongUy 
antagonistic  to  the  very  essence  of  science  as  is  anything  in  ultra- 
montane Catholicism." 

What  I  refer  to  in  these  words  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  arrogant 
dogmatism  and  narrowness  which  so  often  mark  M.  Comte'a  dis- 
cussion of  doctrines  which  he  does  not  like,  and  reduce  his  expres- 
sions of  opinion  to  mere  passionate  puerilities ;  as,  for  example,  when 
he  is  arguing  against  the  assumption  of  an  ether,  or  when  he  is 
talking  (I  cannot  call  it  arguing)  against  psychology,  or  political 
economy.  On  the  other  hand,  I  allude  to  the  spirit  of  meddling 
systematisation  and  regulation  which  animates  even  the  ^'Philo- 
sophic Positive,"  and  breaks  out,  in  the  latter  volumes  of  that 
work,  into  no  uncertain  foreshadowing  of  the  anti-scientific  monstro- 
sities of  Comte's  later  writings. 

Those  who  try  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  spirit  of 
the  "Philosophic  Positive"  and  that  of  the  "  Politique  "  and  its  suc- 
cessors (if  I  may  express  an  opinion  from  fragmentary  knowledge  of 
these  last),  must  have  overlooked,  or  forgotten,  what  Gomte  himself 
labours  to  show,  and  indeed  succeeds  in  proving,  in  the  "  Appendice 
G^n^rale  "  of  the  "  Politique  Positive."  "  DSs  mon  d^but,"  he  writes, 
"  je  tentai  de  fonder  le  nouveau  pouvoir  spirituel  que  j'lnatitne 
aujourd'hui."  "  Ma  politique,  loin  d'etre  aucunement  oppos^  in** 
philosophic,  en  constitue  tellement  la  suite  naturelle,  que  celle-ci 
fut  directement  institute  pour  servir  de  base  &  celle-l&,  comine  la 
prouve  cet  appendice."  ^ 

(1)  ].  c,  Preface  Sp^dale,  pp.  i.,  ii 
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This  is  quite  true.  In  the  remarkable  essay  entitled  "  Considera- 
tions sur  le  pouvoir  spirituel,"  published  in  March,  1826,  Comte 
advocates  the  establishment  of  a  **  modern  spiritual  power,''  which 
he  anticipates  may  exercise  even  a  greater  influence  over  temporal 
affitirs  than  did  the  Catholic  clergy,  at  the  height  of  their  vigour 
and  independence  in  the  twelfth  century.  This  spiritual  power  is, 
in  fact,  to  govern  opinion,  and  to  have  the  supreme  control  over 
education,  in  each  nation  of  the  West ;  and  the  spiritual  powers  of 
the  several  European  peoples  are  to  be  associated  together  and 
placed  imder  a  common  direction  or  "  souverainet^  spirituelle." 

A  system  of  "  Catholicism  minus  Christianity  *'  was  therefore  com- 
pletely organised  in  Comte's  mind  four  years  before  the  first  volume 
of  the  "  Philosophic  Positive  "  was  written ;  and  naturally  the  papal 
spirit  shows  itself  in  that  work,  not  only  in  the  ways  I  have  already 
mentioned,  but,  notably,  in  the  attack  on  liberty  of  conscience  which 
breaks  out  in  the  fourth  volume  : — 

"  H  n'y  a  point  de  liberty  de  conscience  en  astronomie,  en  physique,  en  chimie, 
Bn  physiologie  m^me,  en  co  sens  que  chacun  trouverait  absurde  de  ne  pas  croire 
deconfiance  auxprincipes  ^tablis  dansles  sciences  paries  hommes comp6 tents." 

*^  Nothing  in  ultramontane  Catholicism  "  can,  in  my  judgment,  be 
more  completely  sacerdotal,  more  entirely  anti-scientific,  than  this 
dictum.  All  the  great  steps  in  the  advancement  of  science  have  been 
made  by  just  those  men  who  have  not  hesitated  to  doubt  the 
**  principles  established  in  the  sciences  by  competent  persons ; " 
and  the  great  teaching  of  science — ^the  great  use  of  it  as  an  instru- 
ment of  mental  discipline — is  its  constant  inculcation  of  the  maxim,  p  i 
that  the  sole  ground  on  which  any  statement  has  a  right  to  be  ^  ; 
believed  is  the  impossibility  of  refuting  it. 

Thus,  without  travelling  beyond  the  limits  of  the  "Philosophie 
Positive,''  we  find  its  author  contemplating  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  society,  in  which  an  organised  spiritual  power  shall  over- 
ride and  direct  the  temporal  power,  as  completely  as  the  Hildebrands 
and  Gregorys  tried  to  govern  Europe  in  the  middle  ages;  and 
repudiating  the  exercise  of  liberty  of  conscience  against  the  "  hommea 
eomp^tents"  of  whom, by  the  assumption,  the  new  priesthood  would 
be  composed.  Was  Mr.  Congreve  as  forgetful  of  this  as  he  seems  to 
have  been  of  some  other  parts  of  the  "  Philosophic  Positive,"  when  he 
wrote,  that  "  in  any  limited,  careful  use  of  the  term,  no  candid  man 
could  say  that  the  Positive  Philosophy  contained  a  great  deal  as 
thoroughly  antagonistic  to  [the  very  essence  of^]  science  as 
Catholicism  "  ? 

(1)  Mr.  Congreve  leaves  out  these  important  words,  which  show  that  I  refer  to  the 
spirit,  and  not  to  the  details  of  science.  I  should  not  like  to  say  that  "  no  candid  man  '* 
could  have  thus  conveniently  mutilated  my  words,  hecause  I  know  that  very  candid 
men  oocasionaUy  do  very  odd  things. 
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M.  Comte,  it  will  have  been  observed,  desires  to  retain  the  whole  of 
Catholic  organisation ;  and  the  logical  practical  result  of  this  part  of 
his  doctrine  would  be  the  establishment  of  something  corresponding 
with  that  eminently  Catholic,  but  admittedly  anti-scientific,  insti- 
tution— the  Holy  Office. 

I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  I  wrote  the  few  lines  I 
devoted  to  M.  Comte  and  his  philosophy,  neither  unguardedly,  noT 
ignorantly,  still  less  maliciously.  I  shall  be  sorry  if  what  I  have  now 
added,  in  my  own  justification,  should  lead  any  to  suppose  that  I  think 
M.  Comte's  works  worthless ;  or  that  I  do  not  heartily  respect  and 
sympathise  with  those  who  have  been  impelled  by  him  to  think  deeply 
upon  social  problems,  and  to  strive  nobly  for  social  regeneration.  It 
is  the  virtue  of  that  impulse,  I  believe,  which  will  save  the  name 
and  fame  of  Auguste  Comte  from  oblivion.  As  for  his  philosophj,  I 
part  with  it  by  quoting  his  own  words,  reported  to  me  by  a  quondam 
Comtist,  now  an  eminent  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  M. 
Charles  Kobin : — 

"  La  Philosophie  est  one  tentative  incessant  de  Tesprit  hximain  jxnir  anifff 
an  Topos;  mois  elle  bo  trouve  incessamment  aussi  d^rang^e  par  les  progres 
continus  de  la  science.  De  I^  vient  pour  le  philosophe  robligation  de  refaiie 
chaque  soir  le  synthase  de  sob  conceptions;  etun  jour  viendra  oH  rhomnA 
raisonnable  ne  fera  pins  d' autre  priere  du  aoir." 

T.  H.  HUXLET. 
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This  article  is  written,  as  it  seems  to  me,  under  two  great  disadvan- 
tages.  In  the  first  place,  it  bears  the  author's  name.  Consequently,  I 
must  criticise  some  of  my  own  personal  friends  openly,  or  say  nothing 
about  them.     I  must  also  criticise  many  men  whom  I  do  not  even 
know  by  sight,  of  many  of  whom,  indeed,  I  know  absolutely  nothing 
but  the  pictures  I  have  looked  at.     It  is  very  difficult — is  it  even 
possible  ? — to  write  publicly  with  the  same  freedom  of  the  man  yon 
know  on  friendly  terms  as  of  the  man  you  don't  know.     There  murt 
be  a  difference  in  your  tone,  and  tone,  when  other  things  are  eqnal, 
measures  difference  of  opinion.     My   reader  may  say,  "  Only  tell 
me  who  your  friends  are,  and  let  nie  strike  the  balance."     But  even 
critics  have  their  modesty.     I  fear  I  am  too  shy  to  accede  to  my 
humorous  reader's  request,  and  must  get  over  my  first  difficulty  a» 
well  as  I  can.     Of  two  thorns  in  the  flesh  choose  the  least. 

That,  however,  is  not  all.  I  am  no  painter,  neither  do  I  draw; 
and  Mr.  Hamerton,  in  his  magnum  optis  on  etching  in  particular,  and 
the  philosophy  of  art  in  general,  lays  it  down,  if  I  r^oaember  xigH 
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as  a  rule,  that  no  man  should  presume  to  criticise  an  art  before  ha 
has  learnt  it.  Now,  as  I  happen  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Hamerton's  most 
humble  admirers  (that  is  to  say,  of  his  books),  this  canon  hits  me 
particularly  hard,  and  rises  up  before  me  whenever  an  opinion  pre- 
sumes to  sprout  in  my  mind  respecting  anything  I  happen  to  be 
looking  at.  Still,  as  in  spite  of  the  reverence  I  naturally  feel  for 
my  tailor,  and  my  total  incapacity  to  make  a  pair  of  trousers,  I 
presume  to  know  what  trousers  I  like  best ;  and  inasmuch  as,  not* 
withstanding  the  ill-disguised  scorn  of  my  cook,  I  decide  on  the 
pudding  when  it  comes  to  table,  I  conclude,  though  not  without  a 
profound  bow  to  Mr.  Hamerton,  that  in  the  same  way,  but  only  so 
far,  I  may  say  aloud  that  I  like  a  picture,  or  that  I  don't.  And  that 
is  what  I  am  going  to  do.  At  the  same  time,  this  I  may  say  with  a 
2lear  conscience,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  Academy  of  whom  I  could 
«nrite  with  personal  malice  if  I  would ;  and  if,  instead  of  picking  my 
iteps  and  mincing  my  words,  I  lay  hold  of  the  very  first  impression 
liat  suggests  itself  to  my  mind  on  standing  before  a  picture,  any 
irtiflt  who  does  me  the  honour  to  stand  by  me  on  my  random  round 
nay  be  sure  that  he  hears  an  honest  impression,  whatever  it  may 
ye  worth;  and  as  honest  impressions  are  not  to  be  had  for  the. 
Lsking — ^that  is  to  say,  impressions  equally  free  from  favour  and 
ipite — I  beg  him  to  accept  them  as  the  best  return  which  I  at  least 
im  able  to  make  him  for  his  trouble. 

One  word  more.  There  are  in  the  Academy  thirteen  hundred  odd 
pictures.  Fewer  works  have  supplied  materials  for  many  big  volumes 
y£  criticism,  and  many  years'  study.  It  would  not  be  just  to  look  to 
a  few  pages  for  more  than  a  first  impression.  But  we  know  from 
Talleyrand  that  there  is  a  peculiar  virtue  attaching  to  *'  first  impres- 
sions," and  throughout  this  article  I  take  that  with  me  as  my 
talisman.  Of  course  some  pictures  I  have  looked  at  moire  than 
others. 

To  begin  with  the  beginning,  if  I  were  asked,  "  Is  there  a  picture 
which,  according  to  your  own  feeling,  rises  above  the  general  run 
of  the  pictures  exhibited  this  year,  and  what  is  that  picture  P  "  I  should 
answer  with  conviction  that  there  is  one  picture  which  appears  to 
me  to  tower  above  all  the  others,  quite  beyond  their  reach.  It  is  not 
that  very  fine  "  sample,"  so  many  yards  long,  of  **  Waters  bidding 
Farewell  to  the  Land ;"  nor  the  "  Eetum  of  the  Dove  "  (how  she  ever 
got  home  I  can't  conceive) ;  nor  the  "  Price  of  Victory,"  that  true- 
blue  Briton's  conception  of  our  Wellington's  tears ;  nor  the  "  Burn- 
ing of  Magdala ;"  nor  "  King  Cophetua  and  the  Beggar  Maid,"  that 
singularly  dark  conception  ;  nor  "  Altisidora  pretending  love  for  Don 
Quixote "  (which  she  might  have  felt  without  the  pretence) ;  it  is 
not  Hero  lighting  that  patient  Leander  across  the  Hellespont  (and 
who  must,  I  think,  be  lighting  the  Eoyal  Academy  too  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  other  pictures  in  the  solitary  hours  of  the  night) ;  it  is 
not  that  battle  of  Armageddon,  equally  fanciful,  between  the  swans 
and  eagles.  It  is  not,  even  though  I  say  it  with  a  qualm,  that  too 
lovely  picture  of  Helios  and  Bhodos,  which  seems  at  last  to  prophesjr 
a  rising,  not  a  setting,  sun  to  the  painter. 

These  pictures  have  their  merits.  The  picture  I  mean  is  only 
the  portrait  of  a  little  girl  in  an  imgraceM  attitude,  sitting  upon 
a  green  vase  with  a  red  camelia  in  her  lap,  painted  with  brutal 
sincerity  by  Mr.  Millais — ^the  portrait  of  Miss  Nina  Lehmann.  If 
anybody  thinks  I  am  imder  the  influence  of  Mr.  Millais's  name 
and  fame,  they  will,  I  fancy,  discover  their  mistake  if  they  read 
on  a  little  further.  His  ''  Vanessa,"  for  instance,  is  a  piece  of  liarle- 
quinade  in  colouring,  which,  if  eyes  could  be  boxed,  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  sound  box  on  the  spectator's  eyes ;  nor  is  tlie 
insolence  of  the  painting  redeemed  by  truth  to  the  subject.  Mr. 
Millais  has  painted,  not  Vanessa  faithM  unto  death,  but  a  hard, 
brazen,  arrogant,  and  unimpassioned  wench.  There  is  among  the 
water  colours  a  small  drawing  also  by  Mr.  MiUais,  called  **  A  Dream 
at  Dawn."  This  is  exquisite,  both  in  harmony  of  colour  and 
purity  of  taste ;  but  "  Hopelessness  at  Dusk "  would  be  a  better 
title  iPor  it  than  ''  Dream  at  Dawn."  A  still  worse  misconception  of 
expression  seems  to  be  the  "  Gambler's  Wife."  No  man,  I  imagine, 
who  had  given  a  serious  study  to  the  physiognomy  of  the  passions 
could  suppose  that  the  &ce  of  that  woman  is  the  face  of  a  wb 
looking  with  forlorn  despair  upon  the  gambler's  scattered  cards. 
It  is  true  there  might  be  sorrow  in  the  attitude  of  the  head,  and 
in  the  muddy  complexion,  but  there  is  even  a  sort  of  twilight 
amusement  in  the  slightly  upturned  comers  of  her  mouth — ^very 
faint — ^but  there,  if  you  look  attentively.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
whenever  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  muscular  expression,  Mr.  Millais  is 
all  abroad.  His  power  lies  rather  in  the  absence  of  ideas,  except 
what  he  may  have  before  him,  to  disturb  his  poignant  vision  as  ft 
painter,  and,  I  wish  to  repeat  the  expression,  his  brutal  sincerity. 

But  as  this  expression  is  the  key-note  of  my  article,  and  as  I  wish 
to  leave  no  possibility  of  misconception  between  me  and  my  reader, 
let  me  expand  its  meaning.  I  do  not  intend  by  brutal  sinceritf) 
partiality  for  the  ugly,  or  a  preference  for  the  ungainly.  Mr.  Millais 
prefers  beauty,  and  paints  it.  No  one,  I  apprehend,  would  say^ 
looking  at  the  portrait  in  question,  that  the  child  who  forms  the 
subject  of  it  is  anything  but  a  pretty  child.  Yet,  despite  the  child's 
beauty,  her  lovely  hair  and  complexion,  the  delicate  and  almost 
perilous  harmony  of  the  whole  picture,  so  adventurous  are  the  com- 
binations of  colour  in  their'delicacy,  a  uniform  delicacy  relieved  only 
by  one  blood-red  camelia  on  her  lap,  gathering  up  the  impression  of 
the  whole  into  one  central  knot,  as  with  an  electric  spark ;— despite 
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nU  these  elements  of  beauty  skilfully  combined,  there  is  in  the  por- 
trait a  sincerity  which  can  only  be  expressed  adequately  by  one  word, 
and  that  is,  brutal. 

There  the  child  sits,  one  leg  dangling  from  a  green  garden  vase, 
the  glaze  of  which  Mr.  Millais  throws  in  with  unaffected  ease,  as 
belonging  to  his  picture,  not  absorbing  it ;  the  other  leg  in  childish 
£E»hion  rests,  the  point  of  the  foot  half-bent  upon  the  floor,  at 
right  angles  to  the  first,  while,  as  happens  to  children,  the  heel 
of  the  silk  shoe  has  left  its  foot  to  rest  partially  upon  the  ground. 
All  the  accessories  are  triumphs  of  workmanship  down  to  the  silk 
stockings,  but  their  individuality  does  not  obtrude  itself.  What 
culminates  is  the  child  itself,  with  her  dogged  and  careless,  but 
living  repose  ;  not  a  muscle  on  the  move ;  no  society  smirk,  no  effort 
at  prettiness,  no  manner,  nothing  but  living  life,  and  that  blunt, 
undivided,  imdisturbed  look  of  children,  reminding  one,  as  the  look 
of  children  so  often  does,  of  the  animals  mentioned  by  travellers 
in  the  islands  where  man  is  unknown,  and  who  gaze  on  the  first 
cx>nier  with  motionless,  imconscious  stolidity.  Let  any  one  walk  round 
and  round  the  portraits,  and  every  time  he  comes  back  to  that  child, 
let  him  ask  himself  of  them  all,  which  is  the  living  thing  ?  I  dwell 
upon  this,  because,  if  there  is  one  particular  in  English  art  and 
portraiture  which  always  strikes  me  painfully,  it  is  its  insincerity. 
What  is  it  which  seems  to  divide  modem,  especially  British  art,  from 
artistic  sincerity,  as  with  a  bar  of  iron  P  Have  British  artists  less 
courage  than  the  old  painters?  Are  they  victims  of  a  medley 
of  systems  and  of  requirements?  Are  they  unable  to  conceive 
one  idea  at  a  time,  and  to  stick  to  it  ?  Or,  when  the  passions  are 
to  be  portrayed,  are  they  wanting  in  the  study  and  reflection 
necessary  to  combine  them  into  unity,  and  therefore  sincerity  ?  I  do 
not  hold  up  Mr.  Millais  as  a  pattern  in  this  latter  respect.  On  the 
contrary.  But  even  one  example  of  that  sincerity  and  poignant 
vision  which  belongs  to  the  great  painters  of  past  centuries  lifts  a 
modem  painter  into  the  region  of  true  art.  For,  be  it  observed, 
realism  is  one  thing — realisation  quite  another ;  photography  is  not 
sincerity,  ungainliness  not  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  prettiness  is 
not  artistic  beauty,  nor  are  elegancies  of  attitude  artistic  grace.  The 
portrait  of  a  repulsive  face  may  have  the  highest  artistic  beauty  as  a 
work  of  art,  and  rivet  the  spectator  by  its  reality  ;  and  the  picture  then 
will  owe  its  merits  neither  to  being  a  facsimile  nor  to  having  its  dis- 
agreeable elements  softened  and  sublimised  away.  You  look  almost 
in  vain  for  sincerity  in  modern  painting,  and  find  only  different 
degrees  of  approximation  to  it. 

It  cannot  be  insisted  too  emphatically  that  art  is  not  art  which 
does  not  live ;  that  a  facsimile  may  be  dead ;  that  sincerity  is  the 
first  element  of  artistic  life;  and  that  the  highest  sincerity  is  the 
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highest  trutli,  and  therefore  the  highest  art,  of  which  any  artist 
is  capable,  each  in  his  own  walk.  Kow,  what  seems  the  m 
of  sins  in  English  art  is  its  exquisite  and  almost  inconceiyable 
insincerity.  I  am  far  indeed  from  advocating  brutality  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  sincerity ;  but  this  I  do  say,  that  if  sincerity  is  that 
without  which  art  is  dead,  and  if  it  could  only  be  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  a  certain  brutality,  I  would  submit  to  the  lesser  evil  to 
avoid  the  greater — namely,  that  of  having  no  art  at  alL  English 
artists  seem  to  be  for  ever  asking  themselves — Will  this  please  my 
clients  or  the  public  P  or,  is  this  good  in  the  same  way  as  some  other 
picture  is  good  ?  or,  is  this  pretty,  or  is  it  elegant ;  is  it  sober,  is  it 
brilliant,  is  it  idealistic  P  Not — Is  this  true ;  is  this  intensely  true; 
is  it  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth ;  is  it  the 
most  intense  realisation  I  can  give  of  the  truth  P  The  result  is,  that 
their  pictures  are  indeed  all  that :  they  do  "  please  "  (many  people) ; 
they  are  "very  good,"  as  some  pictures  are  good — ^they  may  be 
pretty,  or  elegant,  or  sober,  or  brilliant,  or  ingenious,  or  learned, 
or  scientific,  or  realistic,  or  idealistic  ;  but  they  want  the  vital  spark 
of  life — that  of  being  what  they  are  for  its  own  sake  only,  their  own 
truth. 

It  is  the  intrinsic  truth  of  the  portrait  I  have  been  praising,  the 
de  vil-may-caiishness  of  the  painter,  and  his  poigaant  realisation  of  his 
own  idea,  which  raises  it,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to  th«  dignity  of  a  really 
great  work  of  art,  although  but  a  simple  portrait.  For,  here  again, 
let  me  guard  against  misconception,  and  set  aside  the  vidgar  idea 
that  a  great  work  of  art  requires  a  great  subject.  Kaffiidle  is 
Raffaelle  still  in  a  simple  head.  A  dauber  will  be  a  dauber  in  a 
"  Day  of  Judgment.''  An  eagle  is  an  eagle  if  he  but  peck  his  own 
wing,  and  a  sparrow  a  sparrow  though  he  fly  across  St.  Paul's.  And 
be  it  observed  also,  if  I  praise  Mr.  Millais,  I  praise  him  as  a  paints 
only,  not  as  a  poet.  His  subjects,  so  far  as  I  can  remember  them,  have 
generally  seemed  to  me,  in  the  last  degree,  poverty-stricken  as  con- 
ceptiona.  Let  a  painter  be  a  poet — if  he  can.  His  first  duty,  the 
duty  of  existence,  is  to  be  a  painter.  For  every  art  is  a  law  unto  itself, 
and  although  no  painting  can  rise  to  art  without  involving  some 
poetry,  fragmentary  or  otherwise,  still  poetry  is  neither  synonymonfl 
nor  co-extensive  with  the  painter's  power,  any  more  than  the  faculty  of 
sight  implies  the  power  of  drawing.  And  the  painter  who  forsakes  the 
path  where  alone  his  talisman  lies,  for  the  sake  of  walking  elsewhere, 
sacrifices  his  prospects  of  fame.  It  is  not  for  me  to  counsel  Mr. 
Millais.  My  right  in  that  direction  extends  no  further  than  the 
traditional  liberty  of  the  cat,  who  is  permitted  to  look  at  a  king,  and 
have  its  own  opinion,  in  petto.  In  pettOy  I  certainly  do  think,  that  if 
Mr.  Millais  would  gallantly  give  up  subjects  for  ever,  and  throw 
himself  with  all  his  intensity  into  portrait-painting,  he  would  ob0 
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r,  if  spared,  leave  a  gallery  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  greatest 

nters. 

Muck  is  said  about  portraits,  and  a  great  deal  of  obloquy  heaped 

>ii  them — as  it  seems  to  me — not  very  justly.   Are  they  not,  so  far 

humanity  is  concerned,  the  alphabet  of  the  materials  out  of  which 

painter's  art  is  to  grow  P  To  be  sure,  the  regulation  portrait  of  the 
tsent  day  is  no  great  school  of  expression — both  the  painter  and 
nted  being  afraid,  apparently,  of  anything  "  out  of  the  common 
y."  Still  there  have  been  portraits  in  the  history  of  painting 
ich  would  have  sufficed  to  immortalise  their  painters.  And  when 
portrait  is  characteristic,  and  true,  and,  in  short,  a  work  of  art, 
•ely  it  has  as  good  a  claim  to  enter  into  a  human  gallery  as  any 
ler  picture  whatever.  But,  then,  to  deserve  a  place  as  a  work  of 
,  it  ought  to  be  a  work  of  art,  and,  to  be  a  work  of  art,  it  ought 
be  true,  and  to  aim,  above  all  things,  not  at  social  flattery,  but  at 
>  highest,  unadorned,  artistic  truth.  Short  of  this,  no  portrait  has 
Y  right  to  show  its  face  in  any  place  on  the  portals  of  which  akt 
inscribed.  If  art  is  not  its  own  religion,  it  is  worse  than  art — ^it  is 
posture.  How  dare  any  picture  call  itself  art  which  is  painted  to 
dsfy  the  family  requirements  of  prettiness !  Its  place  is  on  the 
nily  wall,  not  in  the  National  Academy. 

If  we  turn  from  Mr.  Millais'  "Nina"  to  the  portrait  of  Mr. 
vthome  Hardy  by  the  President  of  the  Academy,  what  a  gulf! 
hardly  know  how  to  express  my  exact  thought.  I  shall  be 
3used  of  exaggeration,  of  conceit,  of  vanity,  of  ill-breeding,  or 
rhaps  of  pique.  Pique  is  from  the  conditions  of  the  case  impos- 
ie.  As  to  ill-breeding — so  be  it.  Mr.  Hardy's  picture  then  appears 
me  beneath  contempt,  as  anything  pretending  to  be  a  work  of  art. 
id  who  should  set  the  example  of  art  to  the  disciples  of  the  Academy, 
not  the  President  P  How  has  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy 
inted  Mr.  Hardy  P    Has  he  painted,  what  a  sincere  painter,  jealous 

his  art,  would  have  delighted  to  paint — that  typical  face  in  its 
pical  place  in  Parliament — that  brown,  bovine,  obstinate,  scornful, 
jh-principled,  honest  face — ^that  clean  cut,  fiercely  compressed, 
nost  protruding  lip, — and,  when  the  man  stands  up,  that  high,  and 
gged,  and  fluent  assurance,  never  untempered  by  the  disturbing 
Lotion,  that,  after  all,  the  men  opposite  are  like  himself,  English 
ntlemen,  "  in  the  same  boat,"  or  to  be  treated  so  P  The  President 
the  Academy  (heaven  save  the  mark  !)  has  painted — what  P  A 
etty  young  man,  dirty  pink  and  chalk,  with  his  right  arm,  half 
d  half  akimbo,  resting  on  a  stick,  and  his  left  thumb  nervously 
sorted  into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  as  if  to  reassure  himself,  in  his 
comfortable  Sunday  clothes.  To  paint  a  young  man,  as  a  young 
m,  in  the  pride  of  his  youth,  and  show  what  is  in  him,  and  time 
U  mature,  that  is  art.     But  to  turn  a  typical  statesman  into  less 
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than  a  park  fribble — ^this,  on  the  part  of  the  President  of  the  Bojral 
Academy,  deserves^  what  none  apparently  of  the  anonymous  journalists 
have  the  courage  (or  the  ill-breeding)  to  give — scorn,  proportioned  to 
the  rank  of  the  performer.  Not  that  I  blame  my  brother  critics  for 
want  of  perception.  I  am  the  first  to  acknowledge  their  acuteness, 
and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  their  hints.  I  can  only  suppose— 
as,  indeed,  I  really  do  believe — that  they  are  hampered  by  their 
anonymity.  And  if  anybody  says,  as  scores  of  people  will,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  say,  "Sir,  do  you  know  what  you  are  saying  P — do  you 
know  whom  you  are  attacking? — have  you  no  manners P— don't 
you  know  your  place  P  "  I  answer  simply,  "  Yes,  I  know  my  place 
quite  well,  and — I  have  the  courage  of  my  opinions.''  I  might  say 
more,  that  there  are  two  sides  of  the  question, — ^the  side  of  the 
President  and  his  friends,  and  the  side  of  the  poor  artist,  struggling 
painfully  towards  success,  to  whom  the  President  ought  to  be  a 
beacon  in  the  night,  and  a  harbour  of  reAige,  not  an  ignis  faiuus  and 
stumbling-block.  And  I  challenge  those  who  really  agree  with  me 
to  fight  the  battle  of  art  against  the  painters,  be  they  who  they 
may,  who,  from  whatever  cause,  whether  natural  deficiency,  pressure 
of  circumstance,  or  courtier-like  instincts  of  prettiness,  sacrifice 
truth  to  convention,  and  instead  of  raising  the  public  to  the  level  of 
excellence,  take  advantage  of  early  achievements  to  sink  the  leyel 
of  their  art  to  "  lollipop  "  comprehension, — therein  adding  blunder 
to  treason.  A  man  who  has  the  character  to  be  a  typical  statesman 
must  necessarily  feel  it  a  greater  compliment  to  be  painted  as  he  is, 
than  as  he  is  not.  Mr.  Millais  has  painted  Mr.  Fowler,  the  engineer, 
and  stamped  engineer  on  every  inch  of  the  picture,  which  was  the 
truest  compliment  he  could  pay  to  a  man  eminent  in  his  own  pro- 
fession. 

How  is  it  possible  that  art  can  grow  and  expand,  when  the  very 
first  letters  in  the  alphabet  of  art — truth  and  falsehood — are  wiped 
out  with  a  sponge,  and  family  flattery  sits  enthroned  !  I  know  it 
has  been  said  that  art  only  flourished  in  days  when  it  was  fostered 
by  royal  patrons  (that  is  to  say,  speaking  broadly,  by  patrons  of 
some  kind  or  another ;  for  in  a  question  of  this  kind,  whether  patronB 
are  of  one  kind  or  another,  matters  not,  it  is  the  temper  of  courtiership 
which  is  the  bane  of  true  art).  If  the  history  of  art  were  traced 
back  to  its  source,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  it,  it  would  rather  be  found 
that  art  has  been  great  only  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  a  law 
imto  itself;  for  either  the  patron — ^be  he  king,  lords,  commons,  or 
public — is  only  a  friend,  and  the  artist  is  free,  or  he  is  lord  and 
the  artist  a  slave,  and  then  farewell  truth — farewell  art.  A  young 
painter,  however  great  his  genius  and  his  loyalty  to  his  art,  must 
pass  through  a  stage  of  imperfect  execution,  inmiature  thought,  and, 
in  most  cases,  at  the  same  time,  be  exposed  to  all  the  temptations  of 
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x>yerty.  He  must  look  to  his  ultimate  liyelihood,  and  when  his 
bought  is  fermenting,  and  his  defective  execution  disturbs  his 
onscience  by  the  suggestion  of  paradoxical  theories  to  excuse  the 
atig^e  of  himian  nature,  how  is  it  possible  that  he  should  not  be  de- 
Qoralised  by  the  sight  of  the  worship  of  prettiness  and  artistic  flattery 
n  high  places  P 

Space  will  not  allow  me  to  criticise  the  remaining  portraits  at  any 
ength ;  but  many  of  them  deserve  both  criticism  and  praise.     Mr. 
iVells'  portrait  of  Mr.  Beasley  is  manly  and  straightforward.     ''  A 
?ortrait/^  by  Mr.  Armitage,  in  Koom  I.,  is  simply  hard  and  sodden, 
further  on,  "  Mr.  Magniac,''  another  portrait  by  Mr.  Wells,  is  a  con- 
icientious  picture ;  but  it  furnishes  an  instance  of  the  too  common 
kttempt  of   modem  portrait-painters  to  catch    some  fleeting  ex- 
>res8ion,   which   injures  the   repose   of   the  picture,   fatigues  the 
spectator,  and,  generally  speaking,  achieves  nothing  beyond  an  air 
>f  straining  and  affectation.     Action,  in  art,  would  seem  to  require 
die  completion  of  the  drama,  otherwise  the  mind  remains  in  suspense 
uid  discomfort,  as  if,  at  a  play,  the  curtain  should  fall  in  the  middle 
of  a  scene.      In  the  portrait  in  question  Mr.  Magniac  is  looking 
Attentively  and  pointedly,  not  at  the  spectator — ^for  in  that  case  the 
spectator  completes  the  circle — ^but  at  something  or  other  which  is 
not  in  the  picture.     Hence  the  uncomfortable  impression  in  an 
otherwise  well-rendered  coimtenance  of  looking,  not  at  anything  in 
particular,  but  only  for  the  sake  of  looking.      The  ''Duchess  of 
Cleveland" — a  curious  choice  of  colours — ^is  in  a  still  more  fatiguing 
attitude,  and  seems  to  be  sajring,  "  Look  at  this  side  of  my  face.'' 
But  the  picture  is  honest  and  characteristic.     I  cannot  say  much  for 
**  Sidney,  Alice,  and  Margaret,"  beyond  noticing  a  certain  flavour 
of  vulgarity  about  the  picture,  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  analyse. 
The  children  of  Charles  Qodfray,  Esq.,  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Hay,  are  life- 
like, but  the  picture  too  garish.     In  the  late  Master  of  Haileybury 
College,  Mr.  Bichmond  has  evidently  studied  the  bright-eyed  oracle 
of  the  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood.     *'  Fannie  Mary,"  daughter  of 
Lieut.-Colonel    Thomson,   painted  by   Mr.   Sant,   is  vigorous  but 
commonplace.     ''Mr.  Bolckow,"  by  Mr.  Knight,   straightforward 
and  manly ;    but  why  he  should  be  putting  on  a  dark  glove  to 
all  eternity  I  cannot  explain.     Mr.  Pittatore  has  perfectly  caught 
Mr.   Kinnaird's    likeness,  but  with  a  very  soap-and-water,    look- 
alive    complexion.     In  Mrs.    Gathome    Hardy's  picture,  by    Sir 
Francis    Grant,   I   cheerfully  admit    great  beauties;    but   then   a 
typical  lady  is  not  a  typical  statesman.    What  is  downright  treason 
to  art  in  one  case  may  be  modified  truth  in  the  other.     A  little 
further  on,  Mr.  Dickenson's  picture  of  Mr.  Green  Price  is  charac- 
teristic, though  somewhat  dusky  in  colouring.     Mr.  Dowling's  por- 
trait of  Prince  Alfred  is  not  even  like  the  prince,  but  is,  in  fact. 
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if  you  look  at  it  attentively,  somebody  else,  and  one  would  like  to 
know  how  it  came  to  be  hung  there  at  all.  "  Miss  Hilda  Bunsen," 
by  Mr.  Sant,  and  the  **  Duchess  of  Athol,"  by  Mr.  Buckner,  are 
"^^ry  good  specimens  of  the  two  painters'  respective  merits.  It. 
Buckner's  execution  is  more  brilliant,  Mr.  Sant's  more  mellow,  and 
if  in  the  former  there  is  the  sparkle  of  frosted  chalk,  in  the  latter 
there  is  the  "cream  and  cheese,"  which,  as  "Gandy  of  Exeter" 
told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  there  ought  to  be  in  every  good  picture. 
On  the  whole,  however.  Miss  Bunsen's  portrait  is  the  more  gracefid, 
for  she  only  seems  curious  to  know  who  is  approaching  through  the 
trees,  whereas  the  Duchess  of  Atho\  clearly  thinks  her  carriage  lias 
kept  her  waiting  too  long. 

Mr.  Buckner's  manner  is  varied,  and  his  experience  as  a  po^ 
traitist  evidently  grows.  M  .  Bolton,  for  instance,  is  in  quite  another 
style,  and  not  without  -  ^ar^th,  grace,  and  natural  movement  Mr. 
Graves'  portrait  o"*  Mrs.  Best  is  winning,  and  deserves  the  praise 
of  a  certain  mellowness  both  'n.  colouring  and  expression.  Ihe 
attitude  too  is  unstrained  and  unconventional.  But  it  labours  under 
the  disadvantage  of  '*  tumbling '  out  of  the  p'cture.  This  is  the 
case  with  all  portraits  taken  sitting  forward  and  full  face,  without 
foreground.  The  better  the  painting,  the  greater  the  discomfort  of 
the  spectator — v.rless  ?-  be  the  lady's  husband  or  her  lover.  A 
spirituel  portrait  is  that  of  llrs.  Henry  Schlesinger,  by  Mr.  Lehmann, 
who  has  expressed  amiability  and  wit  without  effort,  and  combined 
a  certain  ''grace  de  salon'  with  repose,  and  great  harmony  of 
colouring.  Mr.  Charles  lall^'s  picture  of  Mr.  Broadwood  u  ft 
portrait  that  would  honour  any  young  artist, — ^so  perfectly  true, 
imaffected,  quiet,  and  free  from  all  eccentricities,  though  a  little 
more  execution  in  the  detail  would  not  be  amiss.  Mr.  Santl^^ 
head^  by  the  same  painter,  I  like  less.  It  is  more  flippant  and  lees 
intense.  There  is  a  flavour  about  it  of  "  gloriole."  Intensity,  kt 
me  remind  the  young  painter,  is  the  last  seal  of  greatness.  And  by 
intensity  I  do  not  mean  exaggeration.  For  where  exaggeratioa 
appears,  or  even  throws  its  shadow  before  it,  the  spell  is  at  an  ^ 
and  the  enchantment  dissolved. 

Mr.  Lawrence  has  painted  the  Master  of  Trinity  with  gravity  a&d 
care.  The  result  is  highly  characteristic,  as  all  will  think  who  know 
the  original.  But  the  complexion  is  so  foreign  to  the  actual  £aoe  aa  in 
fiEtct  to  give  a  totally  artificial  impression.  Mr.  Lawrence  has  evidently 
chosen  it  for  warmth  of  colouring.  But  this,  I  venture  to  belieye^  is 
not  permissible.  A  painter  may  no  doubt  choose  his  atmosphere,  and 
may  make  that  include  time  of  day,  light  and  shade,  c(Hnbination  of 
position  and  of  shadows,  and  even  the  prevailing  tone  and  oolonr  of 
the  picture  taken  as  a  whole.  But  through  all  these  the  complexion 
of  the  subject  ought  to  remain  part  of  the  face  as  much  as  the  eyes 
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•  nose.  Take  the  two  extremes  to  prove  the  theory,  a  black  man 
id  a  white.  You  eaniiot  paint  the  first  white,  the  second  black. 
>  of  the  intermediate  complexions.  Mr.  Lawrence  has  elaborately 
losen  a  particular  complexion,  which  is  not  the  Master  of  Trinity's 
>inplexion,  indeed  wholly  alien  to  it,  and  not  due  to  any  general 
Feet  of  light  in  the  picture,  but  intended  to  be  the  natural  colour 
:  the  face  itself.  I  Imow  what  a  diligent  and  conscientious  student 
[r.  Lawrence  is,  and  I  apologise  to  him  for  the  suggestion.  He 
ould  himself  probably  be  the  first  to  teach  that  warmth  of  colouring 
oes  not  mean  change  of  colour,  or,  at  all  events,  suggestion  of 
aother  colour.  A  green  tree,  coldly  painted  or  warmly  painted, 
iiist  remain  in  the  effect  a  green  tree  stilL  And  it  is  no  more 
Ilowable  to  change  one  oomplexion  for  another,  in  order  to  obtain 
rtificial  warmth,  than  to  mi^e  a  green  tree  red.  Mr.  Legros' 
^  head ''  of  Mr.  lonides  is  so  rich  in  promise  as  to  suggest  the  older 
oasters,  but  it  is  open  to  a  similar  objection  if  criticised  as  a  por- 
rait  and  not  merely  as  a  painting. 

An  exceedingly  fine  and  masculine  portrait  of  Dr.  John  Sinioii,  by 
kfr.  Elmore,  forms  a  curious  foil,  hard  by,  to  Sir  Francis  Ghnmt's  por- 
arait  of  General  Gray,  in  which  Sir  Francis  has  carefiilly  painted  all 
he  true  characteristics  of  the  man  away.  /  due  Out8q)pe  Ban^mi, 
^  M.  Martin,  is  a  refined  and  scholarly  picture,  whose  only  fuilt 
leems  to  be  a  little  too  much  cloudiness.  Very  lovely  is  Mr.  Good- 
ill's  '^  Lydia  Melford,''  but  too  frostily  ambrosiaL  Very  pretty  too, 
ind  prettily  conceived,  his  "  Little  Puritan.''  Quite  in  a  different 
style,  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  portrait  of  an  elderly  lady  (708)  will  repay 
minute  study.  Painted  with  rare  vigour  and  passionate  fidelity, 
bhere  is,  amid  all  its  roughness,  a  pathetic  tenderness  in  it  free  frcmi 
lentimentalism.  On  the  whole,  however,  and  speaking  with  all 
leference,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  marred  by  a  general  impression  of 
Eacsimile,  from  which  no  effi>rt  will  d^ver  the  spectator.  I  am 
not  to  be  told  here  that  I  blow  hot  and  oold  and  run  counter  to  my 
own  theory,  for  I  have  already  said,  ooly  too  emphatically,  that 
sincerity,  or  what  I  mean,  speaking  technically,  by  sincerity,  is  not  a 
convertible  term,  in  my  opinion,  with  facsimile.  To  see  the  differ- 
ence, you  need  only  study  the  two  portraits  by  Mr.  Millais  and 
Mr.  Himt,  namely,  Nos.  127  and  708,  and  if  they  do  not  illustrate 
the  difference  I  intend,  no  words  will  avail.  A  small  likeness  (821) 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  nicely  combed  and  brushed,  by  Mr.  Lucy,  appears 
to  me  almost  atrocious. 

My  space  is  consumed.  In  my  next  article  I  propose  to  consider 
the  subjects  and  landscapes ;  an^,  in  the  meantime  I  apologise  sin- 
cerely for  having  necessarily  passed  over  many  portraits  deserving 
of  attention. 

Bernard  Cracr(»t. 


THORNTON   ON  LABOUR  AND  ITS  COLAIMS. 

Part  II. 

In  a  former  article  it  has  been  seen  how  Mr.  Thornton,  in  the  first 
chapter  of  his  First  Book,  disproved,  on  grounds  of  pure  political 
economy,  the  supposed  natural  law  by  which,  in  the   opinion  of 
many,  the  price  of  labour  is  as  strictly  determined  as  the  motion 
of  the  earth,  and  determined  in  a  manner  unalterable  by  the  will 
or  effort  of  either  party  to  the  transaction.     But  whatever  in  the 
affairs  of  mankind  is  not  peremptorily  decided  for  them  by  natural 
laws,  falls   under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  moral  law.     Since  there 
is  a  certain  range,  wider  than  has  been  generally  believed,  within 
which  the  price  of  labour  is  decided  by  a  conflict  of  wills  between 
employers  and  labourers,  it  is  necessary,  as  in  every  other  case  of 
human  voluntary  action,  to  ascertain  the  moral  principles  by  which 
this  conflict  ought  to  be  regulated.     The  terms  of  the  bargain  not 
being  a  matter  of  necessity,  but,  within  certain  limits,  of  choice,  it 
has  to  be  considered  how  far  either  side  can  rightfully  press  its 
claims,  and  take  advantage  of  its  opportunities.     Or,  to  express  the 
same  ideas  in  other  phraseology,  it  has  to  be  decided  whether  theie 
are  any  rights^  of  labour  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  capital  on  the  other, 
which  would  be  violated  if  the  opposite  party  pushed  its  pretensions 
to  the  extreme  Limits  of  economic  possibility. 

To  this  Mr.  Thornton  answers, — None.  As  a  matter  of  mere 
right,  both  the  employer  and  the  labourer,  while  they  abstain  bm 
force  or  fraud,  are  entitled  to  all  that  they  can  get,  and  to  nothing 
more  than  what  they  can  get.  The  terms  of  their  contract,  pro- 
vided it  is  volimtary  on  both  sides,  are  the  sole  rule  of  justice  between 
them.  No  one  being  under  any  obligation  of  justice  to  employ 
labour  at  all,  still  less  is  any  one  bound  in  justice  to  pay  for  itanj 
given  price. 

"  Except  under  the  terms  of  some  mutual  agreement,  the  employer  is  sot 
bound  to  giye  anything.  Before  joining  in  the  agreement  he  was  under  no 
obligation  to  furnish  the  labourer  with  occupation.  Either  he  might  not  hat* 
required  his  or  any  one  else*s  services,  or  he  might  have  preferred  to  empln^ 
some  one  else.  But  if  he  was  not  bound  to  furnish  employment  at  all,  dfiiiMn 
he  was  not  bound  to  furnish  it  on  any  particular  terms.  If,  therefore,  he  ^ 
consent  to  furnish  it,  he  had  a  right  to  dictate  his  own  terms ;  and  wfastever 
else  those  terms  might  be,  however  harsh,  illiberal,  exorbitant,  or  what  yon 
will,  they  could  not,  at  any  rate  or  by  any  possibility,  be  ui^'uiBt  For  they 
could  only  be  unjust  in  so  far  as  they  deviated  from  some  particolar  tarns 
which  justice  might  have  exacted.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  there  were  no  sofii^ 
terms,  and  it  is  manifestly  absurd  to  condemn  a  thing  merely  because  its  limiti 
do  not  coincide  with  those  of  an  abstraction  incapable  of  being  realised  or 
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defined,  incapable,  that  is  to  say,  of  haying  any  limits  at  all."    (Thornton, 
p.  111.) 

The  counter-theory,  on  which  the  labourer's  side  of  the  question 
is  usually  argued,  **  that  every  man  who  has  not  by  crime  forfeited 
the  right,  and  who  has  no  other  means  of  living,  has  a  right  to  live 
by  labour,"  Mr.  Thornton  entirely  rejects. 

** Although"  (ho  says)  "those  pages  have  little  other  object  than  that  of 
determining  how  the  labouring  classes  may  most  easily  and  effectually  obtain 
fully  as  much  as  they  over  dreamt  of  asking,  the  writer  is  constrained,  even  in 
the  interest  of  those  classes,  to  protest  against  the  theory  set  up  in  their  behalf. 
No  cause  can  be  permanently  maintained  that  is  suffered  to  rest  on  fallacies ; 
and  one  pervading  fallacy,  beginning  at  the  very  first  link,  nms  through  the 
whole  chain  of  reasoning  of  which  the  theory  consists. 

**  The  right  of  the  poor  to  live  by  labour,  affirmed  as  unhesitatingly  as  if  it 
were  a  self-evident  proposition  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute,  is  explained 
to  mean  not  merely  the  right  so  to  live  if  they  can  themselves  find  the  means, 
but  to  have  the  means  supplied  by  others  if  they  cannot  themselves  obtain  them, 
and  to  have  them  supplied,  nominally  by  society  at  large,  but  really  by  the 
richer  portion  of  it,  the  rich  alone  being  in  a  position  to  furnish  what  is  required. 
But  right  on  the  one  side  necessarily  imphes  corresponding  obhgation  on  the 
other ;  and  how  can  society,  or  how  can  tho  rich,  have  incurred  the  obligation 
of  maintaining  in  the  world  those  whom  they  were  in  no  degree  instrumental 
in  bringing  into  it  ?  Only,  if  at  all,  in  one  or  other  of  two  ways.  Either  man- 
kind were  placed  in  jwssession  of  the  earth  which  they  inhabit  on  condition, 
expressed  or  implied,  that  tho  wants  of  all  tho  earth's  human  inhabitants  should 
be  provided  for  from  its  produce ;  or  part  of  those  inhabitants  have,  by  somo 
communal  act  or  institution  of  the  wholo  body,  been  dispossessed  of  the  means 
of  providing  for  themselves.  But  in  the  first  of  these  hypotheses,  in  order  that 
the  supposed  condition  should  be  equitable,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the 
earth  should  be  capable  of  producing  enough  for  the  wants  of  whatever  number 
of  inhabitants  might  obtain  footing  upon  it ;  whereas  it  is  demonstrable  that 
population  would  infaUibly  everywhere  speedily  outrun  subsistence,  if  the 
earth's  produce  were  freely  accessible  to  all  who  had  need.  Of  tho  other 
supposition,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  only  institution  that  has  ever  been 
accused  of  producing  the  alleged  efiect  is  the  institution  of  property ;  and  very 
slight  advocacy  will  suffice  to  absolve  an  institution  from  the  charge  of  depriving 
people  of  that  which,  but  for  itself,  could  not  have  existed.  Let  it  be  admitted 
that  the  earth  was  bestowed  by  the  Creator,  not  on  any  privileged  class  or 
classes,  but  on  all  mankind,  and  on  all  successive  generations  of  men,  so  that 
no  one  generation  can  have  more  than  a  life  interest  in  the  soil,  or  be  entitled 
to  alienate  the  birthright  of  succeeding  generations.  Let  this  be  admitted,  and 
the  admission  is  surely  large  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  uncompromising 
champion  of  the  natural  rights  of  man.  Still  it  is  certain  that  those  rights,  if 
fully  exercised,  must  inevitably  have  proved  themselves  to  be  so  far  worse  than 
worthless,  as  to  have  prevented  any  but  a  very  minute  fraction  of  the  existing 
number  of  claimants  from  being  bom  to  claim  them.  The  earth,  if  unappro- 
priated, must  also  have  remained  untilled,  and  consequently  comparatively 
unproductive.  Anjrthing  like  the  world's  actual  population  could  not  possibly 
have  been  in  existence,  nor,  if  it  had  been,  would  a  whole  year's  growth  of  the 
earth's  natural  [produce  have  sufficed  for  the  subsistence  of  the  earth's  inhabit- 
ants during  a  single  day.  The  utmost  of  which  tho  poor  have  been  dispossessed 
by  the  institution  of  property  is  their  fair  proportion  of  what  the  earth  could 
have  produced  if  it  had  remained  imappropriated.  Compensation  for  this  is 
the  utmost  which  is  due  to  them  from  society,  and  the  debt  is  obviously  so 
infinitesimally  small,  that  the  crumbs  which  habitually  fall  from  the  tables  of 
the  rich  are  amply  sufficient  to  pay  it. 

VOL.  V.  N.S.  3  A 
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'*  If  these  things  be  so,  a  strict  debtor  and  creditor  account  between  lichand 
poor  would  show  no  balance  against  the  former.  Society  cannot  properly  be 
said  to  owe  anything  to  the  poor  beyond  what  it  is  con^ntly  and  regukrly 
paying.  It  is  not  bound  in  equity,  whatever  it  may  be  in  charity,  to  find  food 
for  the  hungry  because  they  are  in  need,  nor  to  find  occupation  for  the  miem- 
ployed  because  they  are  out  of  work.  By  withholding  aid,  it  is  not  guilty  of 
the  smallest  injustice.  For  injustice  implies  violation  of  a  right ;  and  not  only 
can  there  be  no  breach  of  right  without  disregard  of  a  corresponding  obligation, 
but  that  only  can  be  a  right  the  breach  or  denial  of  which  constitutes  a  wrong. 
But  wrong  is  committed  only  when  some  good  which  is  due  is  withheld,  or 
when  some  evil  which  is  not  due  is  inflicted.  Applying  this  test,  we  shall  find 
that  the  i)oor,  as  such,  have  no  unliquidated  claim  against  the  rich.  The  latter 
are  doing  them  no  wrong,  are  guilty  of  no  injustice  towards  them  in  merely 
abstaining  from  paying  a  debt  which,  whether  due  to  the  poor  or  not,  is,  at  any 
rate,  not  due  to  them  from  the  rich.  It  was  not  the  rich  who  placed  the  poor 
on  the  earth,  and  it  is  not  the  rich  who  owe  them  the  means  of  living  here. 
How  far  the  poor  may  be  forgiven  for  complaining,  as  of  a  grievance,  of  haying 
been  placed  here  without  adequate  means  of  living,  may  possibly  be  a  question 
for  the  theologian.  But  the  political  economist  may  fairly  content  himself  with 
showing  that  the  grievance  is,  at  any  rate,  not  one  with  which  they  can 
reproach  any  of  their  fellow-creatures,  except  their  own  parents.  No  other 
portion  of  society  was  a  party  to  the  transaction,  and  no  other  portion  can 
justly  bo  responsible  for  its  consequences.'* }    (Pp.  91 — 94.) 

It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  the  appKcation  of  these  principles  to 
the  particular  case  of  contracts  for  labour. 

(1)  That  those  who  have  not  yet  read  Mr.  Thornton's  book  may  not  be  eren  tempo- 
rarily liablo  to  the  misundcrHtanding  of  his  meaning,  and  of  the  whole  spirit  of  vi 
writings,  which  might  ho  the  effect  of  reading  only  tfio  x)aMage  cited  in  the  text,  I  wiD 
at  once  bring  forward  the  other  side  of  his  opinion.  Nothing,  he  says,  can  be  farther 
from  ins  purpose  **  tlian  to  exculpate  the  existing  social  s^'stem,  or  to  snggost  an  eieoEe 

for  continued  acquiesccTico  in  its  enormities To  affirm  that  those  evils  of  the 

existing  social  polity  which  constitute  the  peculiar  grievance  of  the  poor  are  not  the 
result  of  human  injustice,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  most  vehement  dennncation 
both  of  the  evils  themselves  and  of  the  heartless  indifference  that  woidd  perpetotte 
them.     It  is  perfectly  consistent,  even  with  the  admission  that  the  rich  are  booiidto  do 
what  they  can  to  alleviate  those  evils — with  this  proviso,  however,  that  they  lie  "W 
bound,  not  by  their  duty  to  others,  but  by  their  duty  to  themselves.     The  obligntw*'* 
imposed  upon  them  not  by  injunctions  of  justice,  but  by  the  force  of  sympathy  and  the 
exhortations  of  humanity  and  charity.    The  sacrifices  which  it  may  thus  beoome  incum- 
bent on  the  rich  to  make,  the  poor  are  not  in  consequence  entitled  to  demand.    H  the 
sacrifices  are  withheld,  the  rich  stand  convicted  indeed  of  brute  selfishness,  but  fhef  do 
not  thereby  lay  themselves  open  to  the  additional  charge  of  injustice.    This  distisctieo 
is  not  drawn  for  the  sake  of  pedantic  precision ;  it  is  one  of  immense  practical  import* 
ancc.     To  all  right  reasoning,  it  is  essential  that  things  should  be  called  by  their  li^t 
names ;  and  that  nothinpr,  however  bud,  should  receive  a  worse  name  than  it  descw^ 
The  more  glaring  a  sin,  the  less  reason  is  there  for  exaggerating  it ;  and,  in  the  fltf^ 
before  us,  the  uso  of  an  erroneous  epithet  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  further  entf* 
Unless  the  present  constitution  of  society  had  been  arbitrarily  assumed  to  be  uojv^  ^ 
would  never  have  been  proposed  to  correct  its  injustice  by  resorting  to  means  whidi 
would  otherwise  have  been  at  once  perceived  to  be  themselves  utterly  nnjustifiahle.  On 
no  other  account  could  it  ever  have  been  supposed  that  liberty  demanded  for  its  otb 
vindication  the  violation  of  liberty,  and  that  the  freedom  of  competition  onght  to  ^ 
fettered  or  abolished.    For  freedom  of  competition  means  no  more  than  that  evtrf  ^ 
should  be  at  liberty  to  do  his  best  for  himself^  leaving  all  others  equally  at  liberty  to  ^ 
their  best  for  themselves.    Of  all  the  natural  rights  of  man,  there  is  not  one  wxait  flM^' 
testable  than  this,  nor  with  which  interference  would  be  moro  mamfcBtly  unij^tootf. 
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« 

Here^  then,  are  two  theories  of  justice  arrajed  gainst  each  other 
in  order  of  battle:  theories  diJOfering  in  their  first  principles, 
markedly  opposed  in  their  conclusions,  and  both  of  them  doctrines 
d  prioHy  claiming  to  command  assent  by  their  own  light — ^to  be 
evident  by  simple  intuition :  a  pretension  which,  as  the  two  are  per- 
fectly inconsistent,  must,  in  the  case  of  one  or  other  of  them,  be 
unfounded,  and  may  be  so  in  the  case  of  both.  Such  conflicts  in 
the  domain  of  ethics  are  highly  instructiye,  but  their  value  is  chiefly 
negatiye ;  the  principal  use  of  each  of  the  contrary  theories  is  to 
destroy  the  other.  Those  who  cherish  any  one  of  the  numerous 
d  piiori  systems  of  moral  duty,  may  learn  from  such  controversies 
kow  plausible  a  case  may  be  made  for  other  d  prixm  systems 
repugnant  to  their  own ;  and  the  adepts  of  each  may  discover,  that 
while  the  maxims  or  axioms  from  which  they  severally  set  out  are 
all  of  them  good,  each  in  its  proper  place,  yet  what  that  proper 
place  is,  can  only  be  decided,  not  by  mental  intuition,  but  by  the 
thoroughly  practical  consideration  of  consequences ;  in  other  words, 
by  the  general  interest  of  society  and  mankind,  mental  and  bodily, 
intellectual,  emotional,  and  physical,  taken  together.  Mr.  Thornton 
seems  to  admit  the  general  happiness  as  the  criterion  of  social  virtue, 
but  not  of  positive  duty — not  of  justice  and  injustice  in  the  strict 
sense :  and  he  imagines  that  it  is  in  making  a  distinction  between 
these  two  ideas  that  his  doctrine  diflers  from  that  of  utilitanan 
moralists.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Utilitarian  morality  frdly 
recognises  the  distinction  between  the  province  of  positive  duty  and 
that  of  virtue,  but  maintains  that  the  standard  and  rule  of  both  is 
the  general  interest.  From  the  utilitarian  point  of  view,  the  dis- 
tinction betweoi  them  is  the  following : — There  are  many  acts,  and 
a  still  greater  number  of  forbearances,  the  perpetual  practice  of 
which  by  all  is  so  necessary  to  the  general  well-being,  that  people 
must  be  held  to  it  compulsorily,  either  by  law,  or  by  social  pressure. 
These  acts  and  forbearances  constitute  duty.  Outside  these  bounds 
there  is  the  innumerable  variety  of  modes  in  which  the  acts  of 
human  beings  are  either  a  cause,  or  a  hindrance,  of  good  to  their 
fellow-creatures,  but  in  regard  to  which  it  is,  on  the  whole,  for  the 
general    interest    that  they   should    be  left   free ;    being    merely 

Yet  tiiis  it  is  proposed  to  set  aside  as  incompatible  with  the  rights  of  labour,  as  if  thoso 
oonld  possibly  be  rights  which  cannot  be  maintained  except  by  imrighteons  means.*' 
(Pp.  94,  95.) 

The  heartiness  of  Mr.  Thornton's  devotion  to  the  interest  of  the  labouring  classes  (or, 
it  should  rather  be  said,  to  the  interest  of  hmnan  nature  as  embodied  in  them),  is  mani- 
HBSted  throughout  the  work ;  but  nowhere  so  vividly  as  in  the  noble  Introductory  Chapter, 
where  he  depicts  a  state  of  things  in  which  all  the  grosser  and  more  palpable  evils  of 
their  poverty  might  be  extinct,  and  shows  that  with  this  they  ought  not,  and  we  ought 
not,  to  be  content.  It  is  not  enough  that  they  should  no  longer  be  objects  of  pity.  The 
eondttiofis  of  a  positively  happy  and  dignified  existence  are  what  he  demands  for  them, 
is  irell  as  £or  every  other  portion  of  the  human  race. 

3a2 
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encouraged,  by  praise  and  honour,  to  the  performance  of  such  bene- 
ficial actions  as  are  not  sufficiently  stimulated  by  benefits  flowing 
from  them  to  the  agent  himself.  This  larger  sphere  is  that  of  Merit 
or  Virtue. 

The  anxiety  of  moralists  for  some  more  definite  standard  of  judg- 
ment than  the  happiness  of  mankind  appears  to  them  to  be,  or  for 
some  first  principle  which  shall  have  a  greater  hold  on  the  feeling 
of  obligation  than  education  has  yet  given  to  the  idea  of  the  good  of 
our  fellow- creatures,  makes  them  eager  to  erect  into  an  axiom  of 
morals  any  one  of  the  familiar  corollaries  from  the  principle  of  general 
utility,  which,  from  the  impressiveness  of  the  cases  to  which  it  is 
applicable,  has  taken  a  deep  root  in  the  popular  mind,  and  gathered 
round  itself  a  considerable  amount  of  human  feeling.  When  they 
have  made  choice  of  any  such  maxim,  they  follow  it  out  as  if  there 
were  no  others  of  equal  authority  by  which  its  application  ought  to 
be  limited ;  or  with  only  as  much  regard  to  those  limitations,  as  the 
amount  of  common  sense  possessed  by  the  particular  thinker  peremp- 
torily enforces  upon  him  as  a  practical  being.  The  two  opposite 
theories  of  social  justice  set  forth  by  Mr.  Thornton — the  Rousseau 
or  Proudhon  theory,  and  his  own — are  cases  of  this  description. 
The  former  of  these,  according  to  which  all  private  appropriation  of 
any  of  the  instnmicnts  of  production  was  a  wrong  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  an  injury  t6  the  rest  of  mankind,  there  is  neither  room, 
nor  is  it  necessary,  here  to  discuss.  But  I  venture  to  think  that,  on 
intuitional  grounds,  there  is  quite  as  much  to  be  said  for  it  as  for  the 
rival  theory.  Mr.  Thornton  must  admit  that  the  Kousseau  doctrine, 
in  its  most  absolute  form,  has  charmed  great  numbers  of  human 
beings,  including  not  merely  those  to  whose  apparent  interests  it  was 
favourable,  but  many  of  those  to  whom  it  was  hostile ;  that  it  has 
satisfied  their  highest  conceptions  of  justice  and  moral  right,  and  has 
the  "  note  "  of  intuitive  truth  as  completely  as  the  principles  from 
which  his  own  system  is  a  deduction.  Still  more  may  this  be  said  of 
the  more  moderate  forms  of  the  same  theory.  "  Justice  is  supposed' 
— erroneously  in  the  author's  opinion — "  to  require  that  a  labourers 
remuneration  should  correspond  with  his  wants  and  his  merits' 
(p.  111).  If  justice  is  an  affair  of  intuition — if  we  are  guided  to  it 
by  the  immediate  and  spontaneous  perceptions  of  the  moral  sense— 
what  doctrines  of  justice  are  there,  on  which  the  human  race  wonli 
more  instantaneously  and  with  one  accord  put  the  stamp  of  its  recog- 
nition, than  these — that  it  is  just  that  each  should  have  what  he 
deserves,  and  that,  in  the  dispensation  of  good  things,  those  whose 
wants  are  most  urgent  should  have  the  preference  P  In  conscience,  can 
it  be  expected  that  any  one,  who  has  g^unded  his  social  theories  on 
these  maxims,  should  discard  them  in  favour  of  what  Mr.  Thornton 
tenders  instead — ^viz.,  that  no  one  is  accountable  for  any  evil  which 
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be  has  not  produced  by  some  violence,  fraud,  or  breach  of  engagement 
Df  his  own ;  and  that,  these  things  apart,  no  one  has  any  ground  of 
complaint  for  his  lot  on  earth,  against  those  who  had  no  hand  in 
placing  him  here  ?  Mr.  Thornton  himself  concedes  so  much,  as  not 
positively  to  deny  the  justice  of  the  maxims  which  he  practically 
repudiates  ;  but  regards  their  violation  as  a  grievance  (if  grievance 
at  all)  against  the  general  order  of  the  universe,  and  not  against 
society,  or  the  employers  of  labour.  But  if  there  be  in  the  natural 
constitution  of  things  something  patently  unjust — something  con- 
trary to  sentiments  of  justice,  which  sentiments,  being  intuitive, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  implanted  iu  us  by  the  same  Creator  who 
made  the  order  of  things  that  they  protest  against — do  not  these 
sentiments  impose  on  us  the  duty  of  striving,  by  all  human  means, 
to  correct  the  injustice  P  And  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  avail  ourselves 
of  it  for  our  own  personal  advantage,  do  we  not  make  ourselves  par- 
ticipators in  injustice — allies  and  auxiliaries  of  the  Evil  Principle  ? 

While  the  author's  intuitive  theory  of  right  and  wrong  has  thus 
no  advantage  in  point  of  intuitive  evidence  over  the  doctrine  which 
it  is  brought  to  contradict,  it  illustrates  an  incurable  defect  of  all 
these  d  priori  theories — that  their  most  important  applications  may 
be  rebutted  without  denying  their  premises.  To  point  out  in  what 
manner  this  consequence  arises  out  of  the  inherent  nature  of  such 
theories,  would  detain  us  too  long  ;  but  the  examples  afforded  of  it 
by  the  author's  theory  are  numerous  and  remarkable. 

Take,  for  instance,  what  seems  the  strongest  point  in  his  principal 
argument — viz.,  that  the  institution  of  property  in  land  does  not 
deprive  the  poor  of  anything  except  "  their  fair  proportion  of  what 
the  earth  could  have  produced  if  it  had  remained  imappropriated ; " 
that  is,  little  or  nothing — since,  if  unappropriated,  it  would  have 
been  untilled,  and  its  spontaneous  produce  would  have  yielded  suste- 
nance to  only  a  very  small  number  of  human  beings.  This  may  be  an 
answer  to  Kousseau,  though  even  to  him  not  a  complete  one;^  but 
it  is  no  answer  to  the  Socialists  of  the  present  day.  These  are,  in 
general,  willing  enough  to  admit  that  property  in  land  was  a  necessary 
institution  in  early  ages,  and  until  mankind  were  sufficiently  civilised 
to  be  capable  of  managing  their  affairs  in  common  for  the  general 
benefit.  But  when  this  time  has  arrived — and  according  to  them  it 
has  arrived — the  legitimacy  of  private  landed  property,  they  contend, 
has  ceased,  and  mankind  at  large  ought  now  to  re-enter  on  their 
inheritance.  They  deny  the  claim  of  the  first  possessors  to  impose 
fetters  on  all  generations,  and  to  prevent  the  species  at  large  from 

(1)  By  no  means  a  complete  answer ;  for  there  is  a  medium  between  private  appro- 
priation of  land  and  denial  of  protection  to  its  fruits.  Is  there  not  such  a  thing  as 
temporary  appropriation  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  in  countries  of  the  most  improved 
agriculture,  the  tillage  is  usually  performed  by  persons  who  have  no  property  in  the  soil 
-^ftcn  by  mere  tenants  at  will. 
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resuming  rights  of  which,  for  good  but  temporary  reasons^  it  had 
suspended  the  exercise.  Society  made  the  ooncession,  and  society 
can  at  any  moment  take  it  back. 

Again,  the  author,  in  his  chapter  on  the  Bights  of  Capital,  yery 
truly  and  forcibly  argues,  that  these  are  a  portion  of  the  rights  of 
labour.  They  are  the  rights  of  past  labour,  since  labour  is  the  source 
of  all  capital ;  and  are  sacred,  in  the  same  sense,  and  in  an  equal 
degree,  with  those  of  present  labour.  From  this  he  deduces  the 
equal  legitimacy  of  any  contract  for  employment,  which  past  labour 
may  impose  on  the  necessities  of  present  labour,  provided  there  is 
no  taint  of  force  or  fraud.  But  is  there  no  taint  of  force  or  fraud  in 
the  original  title  of  many  owners  of  past  labour  ?  The  author  states 
the  case  as  if  all  property,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  had  heesi 
hcmestly  come  by  ;  either  produced  by  the  labour  of  the  owner  him- 
self, or  bestowed  on  him  by  gift  or  bequest  from  those  whose  labour 
did  produce  it.  But  how  stands  the  fact  ?  Landed  property  at  least, 
in  all  the  countries  of  modem  Europe,  derives  its  origin  from  force ; 
the  land  was  taken  by  military  violence  from  former  possessorf,  by 
those  from  whom  it  has  been  transmitted  to  its  present  owners. 
True,  much  of  it  has  changed  hands  by  purchase,  and  has  come  into 
the  possession  of  persons  who  had  earned  the  purchase-money  by 
their  labour ;  but  the  sellers  could  not  impart  to  others  a  better  title 
than  they  themselves  possessed.  Movable  property,  no  doubt,  has 
on  the  whole  a  purer  origin,  its  first  acquirers  having  mostly  worked 
for  it,  at  something  useful  to  their  fellow-citizens.  But,  looking  at 
the  question  merely  historically,  and  confining  our  attention  to  the 
larger  masses,  the  doctrine  that  the  rights  of  capital  are  those  of  past 
labour  is  liable  even  here  to  great  abatements.  Putting  aside  what 
has  been  acquired  by  fraud,  or  by  the  many  modes  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  circumstances,  which  are  deemed  fair  in  commerce,  though  a 
person  of  a  delicate  conscience  would  scruple  to  use  them  in  most  of 
the  other  concerns  of  life — omitting  all  these  considerations,  how 
many  of  the  great  commercial  fortunes  have  been,  at  least  partly, 
built  up  by  practices  which  in  a  better  state  of  society  would  have 
been  impossible — jobbing  contracts,  profligate  loans,  or  other  abuses 
of  Government  expenditure,  improper  use  of  public  positions, 
monopolies,  and  other  bad  laws,  or  perhaps  only  by  the  manifold 
advantages  which  imperfect  social  institutions  gave  to  those  who  are 
already  rich,  over  their  poorer  fellow-citizens,  in  the  general  struggle 
of  life  ?  We  may  be  told  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  prescription, 
and  that  a  bad  title  may  become  a  good  one  by  lapse  of  time.  It 
may,  and  there  are  excellent  reasons  of  general  utility  why  it  should; 
but  there  would  be  some  diflBculty  in  establishing  this  position  froa 
any  d  priori  principle.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  good  order 
and  comfort  of  the  world  that  an  amnesty  should  be  granted  to  all 
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"wrongs  of  so  lemote  a  date  that  the  evidence  naoeasary  for  the  ascer-' 

tjaimnent  of  title  is  no  longer  aocessibley.  or  that  the  reversal  of  the 

ipnrong  wonld  cause  greater  insecurity  and  greater  social  disturbance 

^tiiaiL  its  condonation.    This  is  true,  but  I  beKeve  that  no  person  ever 

eaooeeded  in  reconciling  himself  to  the  conviction,  without  doing 

-considerable  violence  to  what  is  called  the  instinctive  sentiment  of 

justiGe.     It  is  not  at  all  conformable  to  intuitive  morality  that  a 

vnx>ng  should  cease  to  be  a  wrong  because  of  what  is  really  an 

aggravation,  its  durable  character ;   that  because  crime  has  been 

successful  for  a  certain  limited  period,  society  for  its  own  convenience 

should  guarantee  its  success  for  all  time  to  come.     Accordingly,  those 

who  construct  their  systems  of  society  upon  the  natural  rights  of 

man,  usually  add  to  the  word  natural  the  word  imprescriptible,  and 

strenuously  maintain  that  it  is  impossible  to  acquire  a  fee-simple 

in  an  injustice. 

Yet  one  more  example,  to  show  the  ease  with  which  conclusions 
that  seem  to  follow  absolutely  from  an  d  priori  theory  of  justice  can 
be  defeated  by  other  deductions  from  the  same  premises.  According 
to  the  author,  however  inadequate  the  remuneration  of  labour  may 
be,  the  labourer  has  no  grievance  against  society,  because  society  is 
not  the  cause  of  the  insufficiency,  nor  did  society  ever  bargain  with 
him,  or  bind  itself  to  him  by  any  engagement,  guaranteeing  a  par- 
ticular amount  of  remuneration.  And,  this  granted,  the  author 
assumes  (at  p.  394  and  elsewhere)  as  a  logical  consequence,  that 
proprietors  must  not  be  interfered  with,  out  of  regard  to  the  interests 
of  labour,  in  the  perfectly  free  use  of  their  property  conformably  to 
their  own  inclination.  Now,  if  this  point  were  being  argued  as  a 
practical  question,  on  utilitarian  grounds,  there  probably  would  be 
little  diflference  between  Mr.  Thornton's  conclusions  and  my  own.  I 
should  stand  up  for  the  free  disposal  of  property  as  strongly,  and  most 
likely  with  only  the  same  limitations,  as  he  would.  But  we  are  now 
•on  a  priori  ground,  and  while  that  is  the  case,  I  must  insist  upon 
having  the  consequences  of  principles  carried  out  to  the  full.  What 
matters  it  that,  according  to  the  author's  theory,  the  employer  does 
no  wrong  in  making  the  use  he  does  of  his  capital,  if  the  same  theory 
would  justify  the  employed  in  compelling  him  by  law  to  make  a 
different  use — if  the  labourers  would  in  no  way  infringe  the  defini- 
tion of  justice  by  taking  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  esta- 
blishing by  law  any  modification  of  the  rights  of  property  which  in 
their  opinion  would  increase  the  remuneration  of  their  labour  ?  And, 
on  the  author's  principles,  this  right  cannot  be  denied  them.  The 
existing  social  arrangements,  and  law  itself,  exist  in  virtue  not  only 
of  the  forbearance,  but  of  the  active  support  of  the  labouring  classes. 
They  could  effect  the  most  fundamental  changes  in  the  whole  order 
of  society  by  simply  withholding  their  concurrence.     Suppose  that 
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they,  who  being  the  numerical  majority  cannot  be  controlled  except  by 
their  own  tacit  consent,  should  come  to  the  conclusion  (for  example) 
that  it  is   not   essential  to  the  benefits  of  the  institution  of  pro- 
perty that  wealth  should  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  large  masses ; 
and  should  consequently  resolve  to  deny  legal  protection  to  all  pro- 
perties exceeding  a  certain  amount.      There  are  the  strongest  utiK- 
tarian  reasons  against  their  doing  this ;  but  on  the  author's  principles, 
they  have  a  right  to  do  it.     By  this  mere  abstinence  from  doing  what 
they  have  never  promised  nor  in  any  way  bound  themselves  to  do, 
they  could  extort  the  consent  of  the  rich  to  any  modification  of  pro- 
prietary rights  which  they  might  consider  to  be  for  their  advantage. 
They  might  bind  the  rich  to  take  the  whole  burden  of  taxation  upon 
themselves.     They  might  bind  them  to  give  employment,  at  liberal 
wages,  to  a  number  of  labourers  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  amount  of 
their  incomes.     They  might  enforce  on  them  a  total  abolition  of  in- 
heritance and  bequest.     All  this  would  be  a  very  wrong  use  of  their 
power  of  withholding  protection ;  but  only  because  the  conditions 
imposed  would  be  injurious,  instead  of  beneficial,  to  the  public  weal. 
Nor  do  I  see  what  arguments,  except  utilitarian  ones,  are  open  to 
the  author  for  condemning  them.     Even  the  manifest  obligation  of 
making  the  changes  with  the  least  possible  detriment  to  the  interests 
and  feelings  of  the  existing  generation  of  proprietors,  it  would  be 
extremely  diflBcult  to  deduce  from  the  author's  premises,   without 
calling  in  other  maxims  of  justice  than  his  theory  recognises. 

It  is  almost  needless  for  me  to  repeat  that  these  things  are  said, 
not  with  a  view  to  draw  any  practical  conclusions  respecting  the 
rights  of  labour,  but  to  show  that  no  practical  conclusions  of  any 
kind  can  be  drawn  from  such  premises ;  and  because  I  think,  with 
Mr.  Thornton,  that  when  we  are  attempting  to  determine  a  question 
of  social  ethics,  we  should  make  sure  of  our  ethical  foundation.  On 
the  questions  between  employers  and  labourers,  or  on  any  other  social 
questions,  we  can  neither  hope  to  find,  nor  do  we  need,  any  better 
criterion  than  the  interest,  immediate  and  ultimate,  of  the  human 
race.  But  the  author's  treatment  of  the  subject  will  have  a  usefiil 
effect  if  it  leads  any  of  those  friends  of  democracy  and  equality,  who 
disdain  the  prosaic  consideration  of  consequences,  and  demand  some- 
thing more  high-flown  as  the  ground  on  which  to  rest  the  rights  of 
the  human  race,  to  perceive  how  easy  it  is  to  frame  a  theory  of 
justice  that  shall  positively  deny  the  rights  considered  by  them  as  so 
transcendent,  and  which  yet  shall  make  as  fair  a  claim  as  theirs  to  an 
intuitive  character,  and  shall  conmiand  by  its  d  priari  evidence  the 
full  conviction  of  as  enlightened  a  thinker,  and  as  warm  a  supporter 
of  the  principal  claims  of  the  labouring  classes,  as  the  author  of  the 
work  before  us. 

The  author's  polemic  against  the  doctrines  commonly  preached  by 
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the  metaphysical  theorists  of  the  Cause  of  Labour,  is  not  without  other 
points  of  usefulness.     Not  only  are  those  theorists  entirely  at  sea  on 
the  notion  of  right,  when  they  suppose  that  labour  has,  or  can  have, 
a  right  to  anything,  by  any  rule  but  the  permanent  interest  of  the 
human  race  ;  but  they  also  have  confused  and  erroneous  notions  of 
matters  of  fact,  of  which  Mr.  Thornton  points  out  the  fallacy.     For 
example,  the  working  classes,  or  rather  their  champions,  often  look 
upon  the  whole  wealth  of  the  country  as  the  produce  of  their  labour, 
and  imply,  or  even  assert,  that  if  everybody  had  his  due  the  whole 
of  it  would  belong  to  them.     Apart  from  all  question  as  to  right, 
this  doctrine  rests  on  a  misconception  of  fact.     The  wealth  of  the 
country  is  not  wholly  the  produce  of  present  labour.     It  is  the  joint 
product  of  present  labour  and  of  the  labour  of  former  years  and 
generations,  the  fruits  of  which,  having  been  preserved  by  the  absti- 
nence of  those  who  had  the  power  of  consimiing  them,  are  now  available 
for  the  support  or  aid  of  present  labour  which,  but  for  that  abstinence, 
could  not  have  produced  subsistence  for  a  hundredth  part  the  number 
of  the  present  labourers.     No  merit  is  claimed  for  this  abstinence ; 
those  to  whose  persevering  frugality  the  labouring  classes  owe  this 
enormous  benefit,  for  the    most   part  thought  only  of   benefiting 
themselves  and  their  descendants.     But  neither  is  there  any  merit  in 
labouring,  when  a  man  has  no  other  means  of  keeping  alive.     It  is 
not  a  question  of  merit,  but  of  the  common  interest.      Capital  is  as 
indispensable  to  labour  as  labour  to  capital.     It  is  true  the  labourers 
need  only  capital,  not  capitalists  ;  it  would  be  better  for  them  if  they 
had  capital  of  their  own.   But  while  they  have  not,  it  is  a  great  benefit 
to  them  that  others  have.     Those  who  have  capital  did  not  take  it 
from  them,  and  do  not  prevent  them  from  acquiring  it.     And,  how- 
ever badly  off"  they  may  be  under  the  conditions  which  they  are  able 
to  make  with  capitalists,  they  would  bo  still  worse  off  if  the  earth 
were  freely  delivered  over  to  them  without  capital,  and  their  existing 
numbers  had  to  be  supported  upon  what  they  could  in  this  way  make 
it  produce. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question  a 
kind  of  goody  morality,  amounting  to  a  cant,  against  which  the 
author  protests,  and  which  it  is  imperative  to  clear  our  minds  of. 
There  are  people  who  think  it  right  to  be  always  repeating,  that  the 
interest  of  labourers  and  employers  (and,  they  add,  of  landlords  and 
farmers,  the  upper  classes  and  the  lower,  governments  and  subjects, 
&c.)  is  one  and  the  same.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  sort 
of  thing  should  be  irritating  to  those  to  whom  it  is  intended  as  a 
warning.  How  is  it  possible  that  the  buyer  and  the  seller  of  a  com- 
modity should  have  exactly  the  same  interest  as  to  its  price  ?  It  is 
the  interest  of  both  that  there  should  be  commodities  to  sell ;  and  it  is, 
in  a  certain  general  way,  the  interest  both  of  labourers  and  employers 
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that  business  should  prosper,  and  that  the  returns  to  labour  and 
capital  should  be  large.  But  to  say  that  they  have  the  same  interest 
as  to  the  division,  is  to  say  that  it  is  the  same  thing  to  a  per- 
son's interest  whether  a  sum  of  money  belongs  to  him  or  to  some- 
body else.  The  employer,  we  are  gravely  told,  will  expend  in  wages 
what  he  saves  in  wages ;  he  will  add  it  to  his  capital,  which  is  a 
fine  thing  for  the  labouring  classes.  Suppose  him  to  do  so,  what 
does  the  labourer  gain  by  the  increase  of  capital,  if  his  wages 
must  be  kept  from  rising  to  admit  of  its  taking  place  P 

» 

"Workmen  are  solemnly  adjured,"  says  Mr.  Thornton  (p.  260),  **not  to  tiy 
to  get  their  wages  raised,  because  success  in  the  attempt  must  be  followed  by  a 
fall  of  profits  which  will  bring  wages  down  again.  They  are  entreated  not  to 
better  themsclyes,  because  any  temporary  bettering  will  be  followed  by  a 
reaction  which  will  lea^'e  thorn  as  ill  off  as  before  ;  not  to  try  to  raise  the 
price  of  labour,  because  to  raise  the  price  is  to  lower  the  demand,  and  to  lower 
the  demand  is  to  lower  the  price.  As  if  a  great  demand  for  labour  were  of  any 
other  use  to  the  labourer  than  that  of  raising  the  price  of  labour,  or  as  if  an 
end  were  to  be  sacrificed  to  means  whose  whole  merit  consists  in  their  leading 
to  that  same  end.  If  all  the  political  economy  opposed  to  trades*  unions  vere 
like  this,  trades*  unions  would  be  quite  right  in  opposing  political  economy." 

What  is  true  is,  that  wages  might  be  so  high  as  to  leave  no  profit 
to  the  capitalist,  or  not  enough  to  compensate  him  for  the  anxieties 
and  risks  of  trade  ;  and  in  that  case  labourers  would  be  killing  the 
goose  to  get  at  the  eggs.  And,  again,  wages  might  be  so  low  as  to 
diminish  the  numbers  or  impair  the  working  powers  of  the  labourers, 
and  in  that  case  the  capitalist  also  would  generally  be  a  loser.  But 
between  this  and  the  doctrine,  that  the  money  which  would  come  to 
the  labourer  by  a  rise  of  wages  will  be  of  as  much  use  to  him  in  the 
capitalist's  pocket  as  in  his  own,  there  is  a  considerable  difference. 

Between  the  tTt'o  limits  just  indicated — the  highest  wages  con- 
sistent with  keeping  up  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  increasing  it 
2)ari  passu  with  the  increase  of  people,  and  the  lowest  that  will  enable 
the  labourers  to  keep  up  their  nimibers  with  an  increase  sufficient  to 
provide  labourers  for  the  increase  of  employment — ^there  is  an  inte^ 
mediate  region  within  which  wages  will  range  higher  or  lower 
according  to  what  Adam  Smith  calls  "  the  higgling  of  the  market.' 
In  this  higgling,  the  labourer  in  an  isolated  condition,  imable  to  hold 
out  even  against  a  single  employer,  much  more  against  the  tacit  com- 
bination of  employers,  will,  as  a  rule,  find  his  wages  kept  down  at  the 
lower  limit.  Labourers  sufficiently  organised  in  TJniDns  may,  imder 
favourable  circumstances,  attain  to  the  higher.  This,  howefer, 
supposes  an  organisation  including  all  classes  of  labourers,  manu- 
facturing and  agricultural,  unskilled  as  well  as  skilled.  When  the 
union  is  only  partial,  there  is  often  a  nearer  limit — that  which  ironli 
•destroy,  or  drive  elsewhere,  the  particular  branch  of  industry  in  whiA 
the  rise  takes  place.     Such  are  the  Kmiting  conditiCNOfl  of  the  stn» 
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IT  wages  between  the  labourers  and  the  capitalists.  The  superior 
Bait  is  a  difficult  question  of  faet,  and  in  its  estimaticm  serious 
TOPS  may  be,  and  have  been,  committed.  But,  having  regard  to 
16  greatlj  superior  numbers  of  the  labouring  class,  and  the  inevit- 
)le  scantiness  of  the  remuneration  afforded  by  even  the  highest  rate 
•  wages  which,  in  the  present  state  of  the  arts  of  production,  could 
)68ibly  become  general ;  whoever  does  not  wish  that  the  labourers 
ay  prevail,  and  that  the  highest  limit,  whatever  it  be,  may  be 
tained,  m:ust  have  a  standard  of  morals,  and  a  conception  of  the 
06t  desirable  state  of  society,  widely  different  from  those  of  either 
J.  Thornton  or  the  present  writer. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  is  occupied  in  discussing  the  means 
iopted  or  which  might  be  adopted  by  the  operative  classes,  for 
ytaining  all  such  advantages  in  respect  of  wages,  and  the  other 
Knditions  of  labour,  as  are  within  the  reach  of  attainment :  a  subject 
>inprehending  all  the  questions  respecting  the  objects  and  practices 
F  Trades'  Unionism,  together  with  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of 
)-operative  industry.  And  here  I  am  nearly  at  the  end  of  my 
isagreements  with  Mr.  Thornton.  His  opinions  are  in  every  respect 
s  favourable  to  the  claims  of  the  labouring  classes  as  is  consistent 
ith  the  regard  due  to  the  permanent  interest  of  the  race.  His 
Dnclusions  leave  me  little  to  do  but  to  make  a  risumi  of  them, 
iiough  I  may  still  dissent  from  some  of  his  premises.  For  example, 
le  same  principles  which  lead  him  to  acquit  employers  of  wrong, 
owever  they  may  avail  themselves  of  their  advantage  to  keep  down 
rages,  make  him  equally  exculpate  Unionists  from  a  similar  charge, 
ven  when  he  deems  them  to  be  making  a  short-sighted  and  dan- 
erous  use  of  the  power  which  combinations  give  them.     But  while 

agree  with  the  author  that  conduct  may  be  "  grovelling  and 
Drdid*'  without  being  morally  culpable,  I  must  yet  maintain  that 
F  there  are  (as  it  cannot  bo  doubted  that  there  are)  demands  which 
mployers  might  make  from  labourers,  or  labourers  from  employers, 
lie  enforcement  of  which,  even  by  the  most  innocent  means,  would 
e  contrary  to  the  interests  of  civilisation  and  improvement — to  make 
bese  demands,  and  to  insist  on  them  as  conditions  of  giving  and 
sceiving  employment,  is  morally  wrong. 

Again,  the  author  most  justly  stigmatises  the  English  law  of  con- 
piracy,  that  reserved  weapon  of  arbitrary  and  ex-poat-facto  coercion, 
y  whick  anjrthing,  that  a  court  of  law  thinks  ought  not  to  be  done, 
lay  be  made  a  criminal  offence  if  done  in  concert  by  more  than  one 
erson — a  law  of  which  a  most  objectionable  use  has  been  made 
gainst  Trades'  Unions.  But  I  cannot  go  entirely  with  him  when 
e  lays  it  down  as  an  absolute  and  self-evident  truth,  that  whatever 
\  lawful  when  done  by  one  person,  ought  not  to  bo  an  offence  when 
one  by  a  combination  of  several.     He  forgets  that  the  number  of 
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agents  may  materially  alter  the  essential  character  of  the  act.    Sup- 
pose, merely  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that  the  state  of  opinion 
was  such  as  to  induce  legislators  to  tolerate,  within  certain  limits,  the 
prosecution  of  quarrels  and  the  redress  of  injuries  by  the  party's  own 
hands ;  as  is  the  case  practically,  though  not  legally,  in  all  countries 
where  duelling  prevails.     If,  under  cover  of  this  license,  instead  of  a 
combat  between  one  and  one,  a  band  of  assailants  were  to  set  upon  a 
single  person,  and  take  his  life,  or  inflict  on  him  bodily  harm,  would 
it  be  allowable  to  apply  to  this  case  the  maxim,  that  what  is  per- 
mitted to  one  person  ought  to  be  permitted  to  any  number  ?    The 
cases  are  not  parallel ;  but  if  there  be  so  much  as  one  case  of  this 
character,  it  is  discussable,  and  requires  to  be  discussed,  whether  any 
given  case  is  such  a  one ;  and  we  have  a  fresh  proof  how  little  even 
the  most  plausible  of  these  absolute  maxims  of  right  and  wrong  are 
to  bo  depended  on,  and  how  unsafe  it  is  to  lose  sight,  even  for  a 
moment,  of  the  paramount  principle — the  good  of  the  human  race. 
The  maxims  may,  as  the  rough  results  of  experience,  be  regarded  as 
jyrimd  facie  presumptions  that  what  they  inculcate  will  be  found 
conducive  to  the  ultimate  end ;  but  not  as  conclusive  on  that  point 
without  examination,  still  less  as  carrying  an  authority  independent 
of,  and  superior  to,  the  end. 

My  diflbrence  with  Mr.  Thornton  is  in  this  case  only  theoretical; 
for  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  ought  to  be  legally  interdicted  to 
workmen  in  combination,  except  what  would  be  criminal  if  done  by 
any  of  them  individually,  viz.,   physical  violence   or  molestation, 
defamation  of  character,  injury  to  property,  or  threats  of  any  of  these 
evils.     We  hear  much  invective  against  Trades'  Unions  on  the  score 
of  being  infringements  of  the  liberty  of  those  working  men  on  whom 
a  kind  of  social  compulsion  is  exercised  to  induce  them  to  join  a 
Union,  or  to  take  part  in  a  strike.     I  agree  w4th  Mr.  Thornton  in 
attaching  no  importance  whatever  to  this  charge.     An  infringement 
of  people's  liberty  it  undoubtedly  is,  when  they  are  induced,  by  dread 
of  other  people's  reproaches,  to  do  anything  which  they  are  not  legally 
bound  to  do ;  but  I  do  not  suppose  it  will  be  maintained  that  dis- 
approbation never  ought  to  be  expressed  except  of  things  which  are 
offences  by  law.    As  soon  as  it  is  acknowledged  that  there  are  lawWi 
and  even  useful,  purposes  to  be  fulfilled  by  Trades'  Unions,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  members  of  Unions  may  reasonably  feel  a  genuine 
moral  disapprobation  of  those  who  profit  by  the  higher  wages  or 
other  advantages  that  the  Unions  procure  for  non-Unionists  as  well  as 
for  their  own  members,  but  refuse  to  take  their  share  of  the  payments, 
and   submit  to  the    restrictions,  by  which  those   advantages  are 
obtained.     It  is  vain  to  say  that  if  a  strike  is  really  for  the  good  of 
the  workmen,  the  whole  body  will  join  in  it  from  a  mere  sense  of  w 
common  interest.     There  is  always  a  considerable  number  who  will 
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hope  to  share  the  benefit  without  submitting  to  the  sacrifices ;  and 
to  say  that  these  are  not  to  have  it  brought  before  them,  in  an 
impressive  manner,  what  their  fellow- workmen  think  of  their  conduct, 
is  equivalent  to  saying  that  social  pressure  ought  not  to  be  put  upon 
any  one  to  consider  the  interests  of  others  as  well  as  his  own.  All 
that  legislation  is  concerned  with  is,  that  the  pressure  shall  stop  at 
the  expression  of  feeling,  and  the  withholding  of  such  good  offices  as 
may  properly  depend  upon  feeling,  and  shall  not  extend  to  an 
infringement,  or  a  threat  of  infringement,  of  any  of  the  rights  which 
the  law  guarantees  to  all — security  of  person  and  property  against 
violation,  and  of  reputation  against  calumny.  There  are  few  cases 
in  which  the  application  of  this  distinction  can  give  rise  to  any  doubt. 
What  is  called  picketing  is  just  on  the  border  which  separates  the 
two  regions ;  but  the  sole  difficulty  in  that  case  is  one  of  fact  and 
evidence — to  ascertain  whether  the  language  or  gestures  used  implied 
a  threat  of  any  such  treatment  as,  between  individual  and  individual, 
would  be  contrary  to  law.  Hooting,  and  offensive  language,  are  points 
on  which  a  question  may  be  raised ;  but  these  should  be  dealt  with 
according  to  the  general  law  of  the  country.  No  good  reason  can 
be  given  for  subjecting  them  to  special  restriction  on  account  of  the 
occasion  which  gives  rise  to  them,  or  to  any  legal  restraint  at  all 
beyond  that  which  public  decency,  or  the  safety  of  the  public  peace, 
may  prescribe  as  a  matter  of  police  regulation. 

Mr.  Thornton  enters  into  a  minute  examination  of  the  limits  to 
the  efficacy  of  Trades'  Unions — the  circumstances  in  which  increased 
wages  may  be  claimed  with  a  prospect  of  success,  and,  if  successful, 
of  permanence.  These  discussions  I  must  content  myself  with 
recommending  to  the  attention  of  the  reader,  who  will  find  in  them 
much  matter  of  great  value.  In  the  present  article  there  is  only 
room  for  the  most  general  considerations,  either  of  political  economy 
or  of  morals.  Under  the  former  aspect,  there  is  a  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, not  overlooked  by  the  author,  but  hardly,  perhaps,  made  suffi- 
ciently prominent  by  him.  From  the  necessity  of  the  case,  the  only 
fund  out  of  which  an  increase  of  wages  can  possibly  be  obtained  by 
the  labouring  classes  considered  as  a  whole,  is  profits.  This  is  con- 
trary to  the  common  opinion,  both  of  the  general  public  and  of  the 
workmen  themselves,  who  think  that  there  is  a  second  source  from 
which  it  is  possible  for  the  augmentation  to  come,  namely,  prices. 
The  employer,  they  think,  can,  if  foreign  or  other  competition  will 
let  him,  indemnify  himself  for  the  additional  wages  demanded  of 
him,  by  charging  an  increased  price  to  the  consumer.  And  this  may 
certainly  happen  in  single  trades,  and  even  in  large  branches  of 
trade,  imder  conditions  which  are  carefully  investigated  by  Mr. 
Thornton.  The  building  trade,  in  its  numerous  subdivisions,  is  one  of 
the  most  salient  instances.    But  though  a  rise  of  wages  in  a  given 
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trade  may  be  compensated  to  the  masters  by  a  rise  of  the  price  of 
their  commodity,  a  rise  of  general  wages  cannot  be  compensated  to 
employers  generally  by  a  general  rise  of  prices.  This  distinctioQ  is 
never  understood  by  those  who  have  not  considered  the  sabject,  bat 
there  are  few  truths  more  obvious  to  all  who  have.  There  cannot  be 
a  general  rise  of  prices  unless  there  is  more  money  expended,  fiat 
the  rise  of  wages  does  not  cause  more  money  to  be  expended.  It 
takes  from  the  incomes  of  the  masters  and  adds  to  those  of  the  work- 
men ;  the  former  have  less  to  spend,  the  latter  have  more ;  but  the 
general  sum  of  the  money  incomes  of  the  community  remains  what  it 
was,  and  it  is  upon  that  sum  that  money  prices  depend.  There  cannot 
be  more  money  expended  on  everything,  when  there  is  not  more 
money  to  bo  expended  altogether.  In  the  second  place,  even  if  there 
did  happen  a  rise  of  all  prices,  the  only  effect  would  be  that  money, 
having  become  of  less  value  in  the  particular  country,  while  it 
remained  of  its  former  value  everywhere  else,  would  be  exported  nntil 
prices  were  brought  down  to  nearly  or  quite  their  former  leveL  But 
thirdly  :  even  on  the  impossible  supposition  that  the  rise  of  prices 
could  be  kept  up,  yet,  being  general,  it  would  not  compensate  the 
employer ;  for  though  his  money  returns  would  be  greater,  his  out- 
goings (except  the  fixed  payments  to  those  to  whom  he  is  in  debt) 
would  be  increased  in  the  same  proportion.  Finally,  if  when  wages 
rose  all  prices  rose  in  the  same  ratio,  the  labourers  would  be  no 
better  off  with  high  wages  than  with  low  ;  their  wages  would  not 
command  more  of  any  article  of  consumption ;  a  real  rise  of  wagei, 
therefore,  would  be  an  impossibility. 

It  being  obvious,  from  these  accumulated  considerations,  that  a 
real  rise  of  general  wages  cannot  be  thrown  on  the  conBumer  by  a 
rise  of  prices  ;  it  follows  also  that  a  real  rise  even  of  partial  wages 
— of  wages  in  one  or  a  few  employments — ^when  thrown  on  the 
consumer  by  -an  increased  price  of  the  articles  produced,  is  generally 
a  gain  made,  wholly  or  in  part,  at  the  expense  of  the  remainder  of 
the  labouring  classes.  For,  the  aggregate  incomes  of  the  purchasing 
public  not  being  increased,  if  more  is  spent  on  some  articles  of  con- 
sumption, less  will  be  spent  on  others.  There  are  two  possible  snp- 
positions.  The  public  may  either  reduce  its  consumption  of  the 
articles  which  have  risen,  or  it  may  retrench  by  preference  in  other 
articles.  In  the  former  case,  if  the  consumption  falls  off  in  fiill 
proportion  to  the  rise  of  price,  there  is  no  more  money  than  before 
expended  in  the  article,  and  no  more,  therefore,  to  be  divided  between 
the  labourers  and  their  employers ;  but  the  labourers  may  possibly 
retain  their  improved  wages,  at  the  expense  of  profits,  until  ^ 
employers,  weary  of  having  less  profit  than  other  people,  withdivr 
})art  of  their  capital.  But  if  the  consumption  does  not  fidl  ofl^  «r 
falls  off  in  a  less  degree,  so  that  more  is  really  spent  cm  the  aiiielBB 
after  than  before  the  rise,  the  prices  of  some  other  things  will  fiJl  from 
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dinunished  demand ;  the  producers  of  those  other  things  will  have 
less  to  divide,  and  either  wages  or  profits  must  suffer.  It  will 
usually  be  wages;  for  as  there  will  not  be  emplojrment  in  those 
departments  for  so  many  labourers  as  before,  some  labourers  will  be 
thrown  out  of  work.  As  Mr.  Thornton  remarks,  the  general  increase 
of  the  incomes  of  the  community  through  the  progress  of  wealth 
may  make  up  to  the  other  branches  of  the  productive  classes  for 
what  they  thus  lose,  and  convert  it  from  an  absolute  loss,  to  the  loss 
of  a  gain — the  gain  which  as  a  body  they  would  have  derived  from 
the  general  increase  of  wealth,  but  of  which  the  whole,  or  more  than 
the  fair  share,  has  been  drawn  off  by  a  single  branch.  Still,  the  rise 
of  wages  in  any  department  is  necessarily  at  the  expense  either  of 
wages  in  other  departments  or  of  profits,  and  in  general  both  will 
contribute  to  it.  So  long,  at  least,  as  there  are  any  classes  of 
labourers  who  are  not  imionised,  the  successes  of  the  Unions  will 
generally  be  a  cause  of  loss  to  the  labourers  in  the  non-unionist 
occupations. 

From  the  recognition  of  this  fact  arises  a  serious  question  of  right 
and  wrong,  as  between  Unionists  and  the  remainder  of  the  labouring 
classes.  As  between  themselves  and  their  employers,  they  are  under 
no  obligations  but  those  of  prudence.  The  employers  are  quite 
capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves.  Unionists  are  under  no  moral 
duty  to  their  employers  which  the  conditions  they  may  seek  to  im- 
pose on  them  can  possibly  violate.  But  they  owe  moral  duties  to  the 
remainder  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  moral  duties  to  the  com- 
munity at  large;  and  it  behoves  them  to  take  care  that  the  conditions 
they  make  for  their  own  separate  interest  do  not  conflict  with  either 
of  these  obligations. 

However  satisfactorily  the  question  may  admit  of  being  answered, 
it  still  requires  to  be  asked,  whether  Unionists  are  justified  in  seeking 
a  rise  of  wages  for  themselves,  which  will  in  all  probability  produce  a 
fall  of  wages,  or  loss  of  employment,  to  other  labourers,  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  Still  more  is  this  question  raised  by  those  restrictive 
rules,  forbidding  the  employment  of  non-unionists,  limiting  the 
number  of  apprentices,  &c.,  which  many  Unions  maintain,  and 
which  are  sometimes  indispensable  to  the  complete  efficacy  of 
Unionism.  For  (as  Mr.  Thornton  recognises)  there  is  no  keeping 
up  wages  without  limiting  the  number  of  competitors  for  employ- 
ment. And  all  such  limitation  inflicts  distinct  evil  upon  those  whom 
it  excludes — upon  that  great  mass  of  labouring  population  which  is 
outside  the  Unions ;  an  evil  not  trifling,  for  if  the  system  were 
rigorously  enforced  it  would  prevent  unskilled  labourers  or  their 
children  firom  ever  rising  to  the  condition  of  skilled.  In  what 
manner  is  a  ^stem  which  thus  operates,  to  be  reconciled  either  with 
the  obligatiifms  of  general  morality,  or  with  the  special  regard  pro- 
ftesed  by  labooiing  men  for  the  interest  of  the  labonring  dais? 
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To  the  justification  of  Unionism  it  is  necessary  not  only  that  a  mode 
of  reconciliation  should  exist,  but  that  Unionists  should  know  it  and 
consider  it ;  for  if  there  is  ever  so  good  a  defence  of  their  conduct, 
and  they  do  not  know  or  care  about  it,  their  case  is  morally  the  same 
as  if  there  were  none.  Unionists  who  do  not  concern  themselves 
with  these  scruples  are,  in  intention,  sacrificing  the  interests  of  their 
fellow -labourers,  the  majority  of  the  labouring  classes,  to  their  own 
separate  advantage ;  they  are  making  themselves  into  an  oUgarcliy 
of  manual  labourers,  indirectly  supported  by  a  tax  levied  on  the 
democracy. 

There  are,  however,  two  considerations,  either  of  which,  in  the  mind 
of  an  upright  and  public  spirited  working  man,  may  fairly  legitimate 
his  adhesion  to  Unionism.  The  first  is,  by  considering  the  Unions 
of  particular  trades  as  a  mere  step  towards  an  universal  Union,  in- 
cluding all  labour,  and  as  a  means  of  educating  the  ilit^  of  the  work- 
ing classes  for  such  a  future.     This  is  well  put  by  Mr.  Thornton  :— 

**  Though,  in  the  interests  of  universal  labour,  the  formation  of  national  and 
cosmopolitan  unionism  bo  clearly  an  end  to  be  aimed  at,  the  best,  if  not  the 
only  means  to  that  end  is  the  previous  formation  and  bringing  to  maturity  of 
separate  trade  unions.  The  thing  is  scarcely  to  be  done,  if  done  at  all,  in  any 
other  way.  National  unionism  is  only  to  be  built  up  piecemeal.  To  begin  by 
laying  foundations  coextensive  with  the  area  to  be  finally  covered,  would  be  a 
sure  way  of  never  getting  beyond  the  foundations.  The  only  plan  at  all 
feasible,  is  for  separate  sections  of  labourers  to  organise  themselves  indepen- 
dently, and  for  each  separate  organisation  to  confine  its  attention  to  its  own 
affairs,  wherein  it  would  long  find  abundant  occupation  without  troubling 
itself  about  those  of  its  neighbours,  until  it  and  they,  having  grown  strong 
enough  to  stand  alone,  should  perceive  it  to  be  for  their  mutual  advantage  to 
coalesce  and  stand  together.  This  is  the  plan  which,  unconsciously  perhaps 
for  the  most  part,  trades'  unions  are  at  present  following,  each  in  obedience  to 
its  own  selfish  instinct,  seeking  only  to  do  the  best  for  itself,  yet  each  doing 
thereby  the  best  for  the  others  also.  That  this  or  any  other  plan  will  eyer 
really  eventuate  in  the  formation  of  a  confederacy  embracing  the  entire  work- 
ing population,  may  to  most  people  appear  an  utterly  chimerical  notion,  and 
no  doubt  the  chances  are  great  against  its  realisation.  But  the  thing,  hoverer 
improbable,  is  not  more  improbable  than  some  of  the  actual  phenomena  of 
unionism  would  not  long  since  have  appeared.  Half  a  century  back,  while 
the  marvellous  organising  aptitudes  of  working  men  lay  dormant  and  unsus- 
pected, it  would  have  been  quite  as  difficult  for  any  one  to  look  forward  to  the 
existing  *  amalgamation  *  of  little  less  than  50,000  engineers  or  70,000  miners, 
as  it  is  now  to  imagine  that  in  another  century  or  so — no  very  long  period  in  a 
nation's  life  —  a  combination  of  these  and  of  other  associations  may  weld 
together  the  whole  community  of  British  workmen  as  one  brotherhood.  At 
the  present  rate  of  progress  less  than  a  hundred  years  would  suffice  for  the 
operation."   (Pp.  289,  290.) 

This  prospect  may  appear  too  remote,  and  even  visionary,  to  be  an 
actuating  motive  with  any  considerable  number  of  Unionists ;  but  it 
is  certainly  not  beyond  the  aspirations  of  the  intelligent  leaden  of 
Unionism,  and  what  is  more,  some  great  steps  have  already  been 
made  in  the  direction  of  its  realisation.  A  generation  ago  all 
Unions  were  local,  and  in  those  days  strikes  were  much  more  tmcp&At 
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much  oftener  unreasonable,  and  much  oftener  attended  with  criminal 
excesses,  than  is  the  case  at  present.  Since  then,  a  number  of  the 
most  important  trades  have  been  formed  into  Amalgamated  Societies 
extending  to  the  whole  country,  and  a  central  council  decides  with  a 
view  to  the  interests  of  the  entire  trade,  what  conditions  shall  be 
imposed  on  employers,  and  in  what  cases  strikes  shall  take  place. 
And  it  is  admitted  that  the  rules  of  these  Amalgamated  Societies  are 
much  less  objectionable  than  those  of  the  local  unions  previously  were, 
and  that  the  central  body  prevents  many  more  strikes  than  it  sanctions. 
The  immediate  motive  to  the  amalgamations  was,  of  course,  the  ex- 
perience that  attempts  in  one  town  to  obtain  a  rise  of  wages,  only 
caused  the  transfer  of  the  business  to  another.  Concert  having  been 
at  length  substituted  for  competition  between  different  towns,  the 
Unions  now  aim  at  effecting  the  same  substitution  between  different 
countries :  and  within  the  last  few  years  there  is  a  commencement  of 
International  Congresses  of  working  people,  to  prevent  the  efforts 
made  in  one  country  from  being  frustrated  for  want  of  a  common 
understanding  with  other  countries.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  these  attempts  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  alliance  among  the 
artisans  of  competing  countries,  have  already  produced  some  effect, 
and  will  acquire  increasing  importance. 

There  is,  however,  another,  and  a  less  elevated,  but  not  fallacious 
point  of  view,  from  which  the  apparent  injustice  of  Unionism  to  the 
non-united  classes  of  labourers  may  be  morally  vindicated  to  the 
conscience  of  an  intelligent  Unionist.  This  is  the  Malthusian  point 
of  view,  so  blindly  decried  as  hostile  and  odious,  above  all,  to  the 
labouring  classes.  The  ignorant  and  untrained  part  of  the  poorer 
classes  (such  Unionists  may  say)  will  people  up  to  the  point  which 
will  keep  their  wages  at  that  miserable  rate  which  the  low  scale  of 
their  ideas  and  habits  makes  endurable  to  them.  As  long  as  their 
minds  remain  in  their  present  state,  our  preventing  them  from  com- 
peting with  us  for  employment  does  them  no  real  injury ;  it  only  saves 
ourselves  from  being  brought  down  to  their  level.  Those  whom  we 
exclude  are  a  morally  inferior  class  of  labourers  to  us  ;  their  labour  is 
worth  less,  and  their  want  of  prudence  and  self-restraint  makes  them 
much  more  active  in  adding  to  the  population.  "VVe  do  them  no 
wrong  by  intrenching  ourselves  behind  a  barrier,  to  exclude  those 
whose  competition  would  bring  down  our  wages,  without  more  than 
momentarily  raising  theirs,  but  only  adding  to  the  total  numbers  in 
existence.  This  is  the  practical  justification,  as  things  now  are,  of 
some  of  the  exclusive  regulations  of  Trades'  Unions.  If  the  majority 
of  their  members  look  upon  this  state  of  things,  so  far  as  the  excluded 
labourers  are  concerned,  with  indifference,  and  think  it  enough  for 
the  Unions  to  take  care  of  their  own  members,  this  is  not  more  culpable 
in  them  than  is  the  same  indifference  in  classes  far  more  powerful 
and  more  privileged  by  society.     But  it  is  a  strong  indication  of  a 
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better  spirit  among  them,  that  the  operatives  and  artisans  throne- 
out  the  country  form  the  main  strength  of  the  demand,  rapidly 
becoming  irresistible,  for  universal  and  compulsory  education.  Ihd 
brutish  ignorance  of  the  lowest  order  of  unskilled  labourers  has  no 
more  determined  enemies,  none  more  earnest  in  insisting  that  it  be^ 
cured,  than  the  comparatively  educated  workmen  who  direct  the  Unions, 

The  moral  duties  which  Unionists  owe  to  society  at  large — ^to  theai 
permanent  interest  of  the  nation  and  of  the  race — are   still 
regarded  than  the  duties  imposed  by  good  feeling  towards  their  o^ 
class.   There  is  as  little  practical  sense  of  such  duties  in  the  minds  oi 
workmen  as  in  those  of  employers — and  there  can  scarcely  be 
Yet  it  is  evident  (for  instance)  that  it  cannot  be  right  that  a  contesK^ 
between  two  portions  of  society  as  to  the  terms  on  which  they  wilS 
co-operate,  should  be  settled  by  impairing  the  efficacy  of  their  join^ 
action.     There  must  be  some  better  mode  of  sharing  the  fruits  of 
human  productive  power  than  by  diminishing  their  amount.     Ye^ 
this  is  not  only  the  effect,  but  the  intention,  of  many  of  the  conditions 
imposed  by   some  Unions  on  workmen   and  on  employers.      All 
restrictions  on  the  employment  of  machinery,  or  on  arrangements 
for  economising  labour,  deserve  this  censure.     Some  of  the  Unionist 
regulations  go  even  further  than  to  prohibit  improvements ;  they  are 
contrived  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  work  inefficient ;  they 
positively  prohibit  the  workman  from  working  hard  and  well,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  employ  a  greater  number.     Beguk- 
tions  that  no  one  shall  move  bricks  in  a  wheelbarrow,  but  only  cany 
them  in  a  hod,  and  then  no  more  than  eight  at  a  time ;  that  stones 
shall  not  be  worked  at  the  quarry  while  they  are  soft,  but  must  be 
^Forked  by  the  masons  of  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  used ;  that 
plasterers  shall  not  do  the  work  of  plasterers'  labourers,  nor  labourers 
that  of  plasterers,  but  a  plasterer  and  a  labourer  must    both   be 
employed  when  one  would  suffice  ;  that  bricks  made  on  one  side  of 
a  particular  canal  must  lie  there  imused,  while  fresh  bricks  are  made 
for  work  going  on  upon  the  other ;  that  men  shall  not  do  so  good  a 
day's  work  as  to  ''  best  their  mates ;  "  that  they  shall  not  walk  at 
more  than  a  given  pace  to  their  work  when  the  walk  is  counted  ''  in 
the  master's  time" — ^these  and  scores  of  similar  examples  which 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  Thornton's  book,  equally  vexatious,  and  some  of 
them  more  ridiculous,  are  all  grave  violations  of  the  moral  rule,  that 
disputes  between  classes  should  not  be  so  conducted  as  to  make  the 
world  a  worse  place  for  both  together,  and  ultimately  for  the  whole 
of  the  community.     I  do  not  say  that  there  are  never  cases  which 
justify  a  resort  to  measures  even  thus  bad  in  principle.     A  portion 
of  society  which  cannot  otherwise  obtain  just  consideration  from  the 
rest,  may  be  warranted  in  doing  a  mischief  to  society  in  order  to 
extort  what  it  considers  its  dues.      But  when  thus  actings  Aat 
portion  of  society  is  in  a  state  of  war  with  the  rest ;  and  such  means 
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ase  never  justifiable  but  as  weapons  of  war,  like  the  devastation  of  a 
country  and  the  slaughter  of  its  innocent  inhabitants — things 
abominable  in  themselves,  but  which  may  unhappily  be  the  only 
means  of  forcing  a  powerful  adversary  to  consent  to  just  terms  of 
aocommodation.  It  is  palpably  for  the  good  of  society  that  its 
means  of  production,  that  the  efficacy  of  its  industry,  shoidd  be  as 
great  as  possible,  and  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  an  equitable  division 
of  the  produce  to  make  that  efficacy  less.  The  true  morality  of  the 
workmen  would  be  to  second  zealously  all  means  by  which  labour 
can  be  economised  or  made  more  efficient,  but  to  demand  their  share 
of  the  benefit.'  In  what  shape  they  shall  obtain  it,  is  a  matter  of 
negociation  between  the  parties,  the  difficulties  of  which  may  be 
greatly  lightened  by  an  impartial  arbitration ;  and  it  is  in  such  cases, 
above  all  others,  that  advantage  might  be  expected  from  the  Councils 
of  Conciliation,  which  Mr.  Mimdella  and  Mr.  Bupert  Kettle  have 
so  forcibly  advocated,  and  have  carried  so  successfully  into  practice 
in  their  respective  localities.  The  identification  of  the  interest  of 
the  workmen  with  the  efficiency,  instead  of  the  inefficiency  of  the 
work,  is  a  happy  result  as  yet  only  attained  by  co-operative  industry 
in  some  one  of  its  forms.  And  if  it  should  prove,  in  the  end,  not  to 
be  attainable  otherwise ;  if  the  claims  of  the  workmen  to  share  the 
benefit  of  whatever  was  beneficial  to  the  general  interest  of  the 
business,  became  an  embarrassment  to  the  masters  from  which  no 
system  of  arbitration  could  sufficiently  relieve  them,  and  the  growing 
inconvenience  to  them  from  the  opposition  of  interest  between 
themselves  and  the  workmen  should  stimulate  the  conversion  of 
existing  businesses  into  Industrial  Partnerships,  in  which  the  whole 
body  of  workpeople  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  profits  of  the  enter- 
prise ;  such  a  transformation  woidd  be  the  true  euthanasia  of  Trades' 
Unionism,  while  it  would  train  and  prepare  at  least  the  superior 
portion  of  the  working  classes  for  a  form  of  co-operation  still  more 
equal  and  complete. 

It  is  to  this  feature  in  the  futurity  of  labour  that  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Thornton's  argimient  leads  up :  and  to  this  he  looks  forward  as 
the  true  solution  of  the  great  economic  problem  of  modem  life. 
Nowhere  will  be  found  so  compact  and  comprehensive  an  accoimt  of 
the  various  forms  of  co-operative  industry  which  have  been  tried  in 
this  and  other  coimtries  with  such  remarkable  success,  either 
by  combinations  of  operatives  imiting  their  small  savings,  or  by 
capitalist  employers  admitting  their  workmen  to  a  participation  in 
profits.  I  will  not  weaken  these  most  interesting  statements  by 
abridgment,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  prolong  this  article  by  disserting 
on  a  subject  which  is  every  year  commanding  more  of  the  attention 
of  the  best  practical  minds.  The  reader  may  be  referred  to  Mr. 
Thornton  for  a  conclusive  answer  to  the  hesitations  concerning  the 
probabilities  of  success  of  this  great  movement,  as  well  as  for  an 
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inspirmg  picture  of  the  blessings  to  human  society  which  may  ration- 
ally be  expected  from  its  progressive  realisation.  I  will  rather  turn 
back  to  Unionism,  and  conclude  with  a  passage  embodying  the 
author's  ultimate  moral  judgment  upon  it.     (Pp.  333 — 336.) 

''Sufficient  note  has   not  perhaps  been  taken  of  the  educational  office 
which  unionism  is  silently  and  unconsciously  performing,  and  of  the  softening- 
and  composing  influence  which  it  is  insensibly  exercising  over  its  constituents^ 
Mere  union,  quite  irrespectively  of  any  special  object,  is  of  itself  benefidal^ 
discipline.    The  mere  act  of  association  is  of  itself  a  wholesome  subordinatiozi. 
of  the  individual  to  the  general.    Merely  to  combine  for  some  common  object^ 
causes  people  to  take  pride  and  pleasure  in  that  object,  whatever  it  be,  ami 
renders  them  ready  to  make  sacrifices  for  its  furtherance.    And  if  the  object 
be  mutual  defence  and  mutual  support,  then,  for  the  associates  to  take  on 
interest  in  it  and  in  each  other,  is  one  and  the  same  thing.     Among  trades' 
unionists  accustomed  to  look  to  each  other  for  assistance  in  sickness,  in  distress, 
and  in  old  age,  the  sense  of  mutual  dependence  begets  mutual  attachment.    In 
their  official  intercourse  they  speak  of  each  other  as  '  brothers ;'  and  the  word  is 
not  an  empty  sound,  but  indicates  the  sort  of  relationship  which  they  at  least 
desire  should  subsist  between  them,  and  which,  because  they  do  d^ire  it,  is 
sure  to  grow  up.     So  far  their  sympathies  have  already  widened,  and  it  is 
characteristic  of  all  moral  expansion  never  to  cease  expanding.     Those  who, 
from  caring  for  none  but  themselves,  have  got  so  far  as  to  care  for  their  fellow- 
workmen,  will  not  stop  till  they  have  learned  to  care  for  all  their  fellow-men. 
Love  of  their  class  will  prove  to  have  been  only  an  intermediate  stage  between 
self-love  and  love  of  their  kind.     Nor  is  it  only  indirectly  that  unionism  is 
qualified  to  contribute  towards  this  moral  development.    Certain  of  its  arrange- 
ments are  calculated  to  lead  straight  towards  the  same  result.    Hitherto,  pro- 
tection against  material  evil  and  acquisition  of  material  good  have  been  its 
chief  care,  but  higher  objects  are  beginning  to  claim  attention,  and  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement  are  coming  in  for  a  share  of  solicitude.     In  the  lodges 
of  the  London  bricklayers,  drunkenness  and  swearing  are  expressly  interdicted. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Amalgamated  Carpenters,  industrial  schools  are 
being  established.    These  are  straws  on  the  surface,  showing  how  the  current 
of  unionist  opinion  is  flowing.    The  day  may  not  be  very  distant  when  increas- 
ing esprit  de  corps  will  make  Amalgamated  Engineers  and  Carpenters  as  proud 
individually  of  their  respective  societies,  as  jealous  of  their  honour,  and  as 
imwilling  to  disgrace  them,  as  the  officers  of  the  old  Bengal  Engineers  used  to 
be  of  their  connection  with  that  pre-eminently  disting^uished  corps ;  and  in 
proportion  as  those  feelings  become  general  among  unionists,  in  the  some  pro- 
portion may  unionism  be  exx>ected  to  divest  itself  of  its  offensive  attributes, 
exchanging  eventually  past  violence  and  extravagance  for  as  much  moderation 
as  its  natiure  will  admit  of. 

'*  Still,  even  when  so  modified  and  chastened,  the  necessity  for  its  continuing 
to  exist  at  all  will  continue  to  be  an  evil.  The  one  constitutional  vice,  inherent 
in  and  inseparable  from  unionism,  is  its  being  a  visible  and  a  tangible  embodi- 
ment of  that  antagonism  between  labour  and  capital,  which  has  always  been 
the  curse  of  the  one  and  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  other.  .  .  .  The  utmost 
successes  of  which  it  is  capable  can  never  be  such  as  well-wishers  of  theL* 
fellow-men,  with  any  catholicity  of  sympathy,  will  be  much  disposed  to 
rejoice  over.  Its  highest  achievements  must  always  fall  very  short  indeed  of 
the  consummation  to  which  speculative  philanthropy  loves  to  look  forward, 
when  labour  and  capital,  no  longer  needing  to  keep  each  other's  aggressiveness 
in  check,  shall  cordially  combine  for  mutual  co-operation.  .  .  .  But  until  the 
alliance  is  effected,  and  as  long  as  the  antagonism  subsists,  trades'  unionism  will 
continue  to  bo  an  indispensable  auxiliary  of  labour,  and  the  sooner  it  is  so 
recognised,  both  by  the  legislature  and  by  capitalists,  the  bettor  for  the 
pubUo  peace." 

J.  S.  Mnx. 


TRANSLATIONS  FROM  CATULLUS. 

V. 

Living,  Lesbia,  let  us  e'en  be  loYing. 
Sour  Severity,  tongue  of  eld  maligning, 
All  be  to  us  a  penny's  estimation. 

Suns  set  only  to  come  again  to-morrow ; 
We,  when  sets  in  a  minute  our  abridg'd  light. 
Sleep  one  infinite  age,  a  night  eternal. 

Thousand  kisses,  anon  to  these  an  himdred, 
Thousand  kisses  again,  another  hundred, 
Thousand  give  me  again,  again  an  hundred. 

Then,  once  heedfuUy  told  the  many  thousands. 
We'll  untell  them  as  idly ;  so  we  shall  not 
Know,  nor  traitorous  eye  shall  envy,  knowing 
All  those  myriad  happy  many  kisses. 


X. 

In  the  Forum  as  I  was  idly  roaming 
Varus  took  me  a  merry  dame  to  visit. 
She  a  lady,  methought  upon  the  moment, 
Of  some  quality,  not  without  refinement. 

I.  So,  arrived,  in  a  trice  we  fell  on  endless 

Themes  colloquial ;  how  the  fact,  the  falsehood 
With  Bithynia,  what  the  case  about  it, 
Had  it  helped  me  to  profit  or  to  money. 

Then  I  told  her  a  very  truth ;  no  atom 
There  for  company,  praetor,  hungry  natives. 
Home  might  render  a  body  aught  the  fatter: 

Then  our  praetor  a  castaway,  could  hugely 
Mulct  his  company,  had  a  taste  to  jeer  them. 

II.  Spoke  another,  '  Yet  anyways,  to  bear  you 
Men  were  ready,  enough  to  grace  a  litter. 
They  grow  quantities,  if  report  belies  not.' 
Then,  supremely  myself  to  flaimt  before  her. 
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I  *  So  thoroughly  could  not  angry  fortune 
Spite,  I  might  not^  afflicted  in  my  province, 
Qet  erected  a  lusty  eight  to  bear  me. 

But  80  scrubby  the  poor  sedan,  the  battered 
Frame- work,  nobody  there  nor  here  could  ever 
Mount  it,  painfully  neck  to  nick  adjusting.' 

III.  Quoth  the  lady,  belike  a  lady  wanton, 

^  Just  for  courtesy,  lend  me,  dear  Catullus, 
These  same  nobodies.     I  the  great  Sarapis, 
Qo  to  visit  awhile.'    Said  I  in  answer, 

'  Thanks,  but  lady,  for  all  my  easy  boasting, 
'Twas  too  summary ;  there's  a  friend  who  knows  me, 
Ginna  Gains,  his  the  sturdy  varlets. 

*  Mine  or  Cinna's,  an  inch  alone  divides  us. 
I  use  Cinna's,  as  e'en  my  own  possession. 
But  you're  really  a  bore,  a  very  tiresome 
Dame  immanuerly,  thus  to  take  me  napping.' 


XII. 

Marrucinian  Asinius,  hardly  civil, 
Left-handed  practices  o'er  the  merry  wine-cup 
Watch  occasion,  anon  remove  a  napkin. 
This  your  drollery  P    Take  my  word  it  is  not : 
'Tis  most  beastly,  a  trick  among  a  thousand. 

Not  believe  me  P    Believe  a  friendly  brother. 
Laughing  Pollio  :  he  declares  a  talent 
Poor  indemnification,  he  the  parlous 
ChQd  of  voluble  humour,  and  facetious. 

So  face  hendecasyllables,  a  thousand. 
Or  most  speedily  send  me  back  the  napkin. 
Gift,  not  prized  at  a  sorry  valuation, 
But  for  company ;  'tis  a  friend's  memento. 

Cloth  of  Ssetabis,  exquisite,  from  utmost 
Iber,  sent  as  a  gift  to  me  Fabullus 
And  Yeranius ;  ought  not  I  to  love  them 
As  Yeranius  even,  as  Fabullus  P 
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Please  kind  heayen,  in  liappy  time,  Fabnllas, 
We'll  dine  merrily,  dear  my  friend,  together. 

Promise  only  to  bring  of  yours  a  dinner 
Bicli  and  goodly ;  withal  a  lily  maiden. 
Wine,  wit,  infinite  happy  cachinnation. 

Promise  only ;  anon  we  dine,  my  gentle 
Friend,  most  merrily ;  but,  for  your  Catullus, 
Ejiow  he  boasts  but  a  pouch  of  empty  cobwebs. 

Yet  take  contrary  fee,  a  quintessential 
Love,  or  sweeter  if  aught  is,  aught  diviner. 

Oil  most  savory,  mine ;  my  love  received  it 
From  each  heavenly  Venus,  all  the  Cupids. 
Will  you  smell  it  P  a  god  shall  hear  Fabullus 
Pray  unbody  him  only  nose  for  ever. 


XXXVI. 

1. 

Thou  vile  paper  of  all  dishonour,  annals 
Of  Volusius,  hear  my  lovely  lady^s 

Vow,  and  pay  it.     A  while  she  swore  to  Venus 
And  fond  Cupid,  if  ever  I  returning 
Ceased  from  enmity,  left  to  laimch  iambics. 

She  would  surely  devote  the  sorry  poet's 

Choicest  rarities  imto  sooty  Vulcan, 

The  lame  deity,  there  to  blaze  lamenting. 

With  such  drollery  then  in  all  defiance 

Swore  strange  oath  to  the  gods  the  naughty  wanton. 

2. 

Now  O  heavenly  child  of  azure  ocean ! 
Queen  of  Idaly,  Queen  of  Urian  highlands. 

Who  Ancona  the  fair,  the  reedy  Cnidos 
Hauntest,  Amathus  and  the  lawny  Golgi, 
Or  Durrachiimi,  hostel  Adriatic : 

Hear  thy  votaress,  answer  her  petition ; 

'Tis  most  graceful,  a  dainty  thought  to  charm  thee. 
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But  ye  verses,  away  to  fire,  to  burning, 
Hank  rusticities,  empty  vapid  annals 
Of  Yolusius,  heap  of  all  dishonour. 

XLVI. 

Now  soft  spring  with  her  early  warmth  retumeth ; 
Now  doth  Zephyrus,  health  benignly  breathing. 
Still  the  boisterous  equinoctial  heaven. 

Leave  we  Phrygia,  leave  the  plains,  Catullus, 
Leave  Nicaea,  the  sultry  land  of  harvests ; 
On  for  Asia,  for  the  starry  cities. 
Now,  all  hurry,  the  soul  is  out  a  ranging. 
Now  with  vigour  aglow  the  feet  renew  them. 

Farewell  company  true,  my  lovely  comrades^ 
Ye  so  joyfully  borne  from  home  together. 
Now  o'er  many  a  weary  way  returning. 

XLIX. 

Greatest  speaker  of  any  bom  a  Roman, 
Marcus  TuUius,  all  that  are,  that  have  been, 
That  shall  ever  in  years  to  come  be  famous ; 

Thanks  superlative  unto  thee  Catullus 
Benders,  easily  last  among  the  poets ; 

He  as  easily  last  among  the  poets 

As  thou,  verily,  first  among  the  pleaders. 

Robinson  Ellis. 
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What  is  public  opinion,  is  a  question  well-nigh  as  difficult  of  solution 
as  Pilate's  famous  query  about  truth.  In  both  instances,  we  can 
only  hope  to  arrive  at  an  approximative  answer ;  and  in  offering  this 
contribution  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  on  the  vexed  question  of  the 
feeling  of  America  towards  England,  I  do  not  profess  any  absolute 
conviction  as  to  the  correctness  of  my  theory.  All  I  can  say  is,  that 
for  many  years  I  have  enjoyed  somewhat  unusual  facilities  for 
forming  an  opinion  upon  American  affiurs;  and  that  my  opinion, 
be  it  sound  or  erroneous,  is  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  subject- 
matter  not  possessed  by  most  English  writers  on  Trans-Atlantic 
questions.  The  subject  is  far  too  wide  a  one  to  be  treated  in  a  short 
essay.  All  I  can  hope  to  do  now  is  to  throw  some  little  light  upon 
the  extent  to  which  the  public  opinion  of  America  is  represented  by 
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)I[t.  Sumner's  speech,  and  the  reasons  why  it  is  so  represented.  It 
s  certainly  not  my  wish  to  put  myself  forward  as  an  apologist  of 
ihat  remarkable  piece  of  declamation.  Judging  it,  in  so  far  as  an 
Englishman  can,  from  an  impartial  point  of  view,  it  seems  to  me 
!alse  in  fact,  feeble  in  argument,  turgid  in  diction,  and  dishonest  in 
(pirit.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
najority  of  the  senator's  English  assailants  have  hardly  read  the 
locument  on  which  their  strictures  were  founded.  Had  they  done 
K),  they  would  not  have  failed  to  see  that  the  speech  is  in  no  sense 
>f  the  "  stand  and  deliver "  order,  commonly  assigned  to  it  in  this 
loxmtry.  Mr.  Sumner,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  was  arguing  for 
he  rejection  of  the  Stanley-Johnson  treaty,  on  the  ground  that  it 
iailed  utterly  to  afford  reparation  for  the  wrongs,  which  in  his 
udg^ent  America  had  sustained  at  the  hands  of  England ;  and  in 
upport  of  his  argument  he  asserts  that  if  abstract  justice  could  be 
onsulted,  England  ought  to  make  a  formal  apology,  and  to  indemnify 
^erica  for  half  the  outlay  of  the  secession  war.  But  he  never 
proposes,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  that  this  claim  should  be 
snforced,  or  even  officially  asserted.  To  say  when  you  have  no 
adequate  rejtson  for  so  saying,  that  if  you  could  have  your  rights  you 
rould  be  owner  of  all  the  Grosvenor  estates,  may  be  a  very  objec- 
ionable  and  dishonest  proceeding ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  identical 
nth  bringing  a  suit  of  ejectment  against  the  Marquis  of  Westminster. 
!  have  been  told  on  authority,  which  ought  to  be  correct,  that 
mmediately  after  the  delivery  of  his  address,  Mr.  Sumner  stated 
o  a  friend  that  he  had  made  a  very  pacific  speech ;  and  this  state- 
aent,  odd  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  was,  I  have  no  doubt,  made  in 
Lonesty.  That  Mr.  Sumner  might  use  language  calculated  to  bring 
ibout  a  collision  between  England  and  America,  is  possible  enough ; 
»ut  that  he  should  wilfully  counsel  a  war  between  the  two  coimtries 
3  a  fact  not  easily  to  be  credited  by  those  to  whom  his  private 
haracter  and  his  public  career  are  aHke  familiar.  Indeed,  after 
n  indirect  fashion,  Mr.  Sumner's  speech  may  actually  have  a 
tacific  tendency.  Americans  will,  I  fancy,  be  more  inclined  to 
isten  to  reason,  now  that  their  national  feelings  have  been 
;ratified  by  a  distinct  and  outspoken  utterance  of  their  real  or 
Ueged  grievances.  The  gain  to  the  interests  of  peace  is  assuredly 
f  a  doubtful  advantage ;  but  this  much  is  certain,  that  the  utter- 
nces  of  Mr.  Beverdy  Johnson  had  created  an  amount  of  popular 
rritation  across  the  Atlantic,  which  could  only  be  allayed  by  some 
iich  vehement  protest  as  that  of  which  the  senator  for  Massachusetts 
as  made  himself  the  mouth-piece. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  in  my  judgment  Mr.  Sumner  has 
^pressed  not  unfaithfully  tho  common  sentiment  of  the  mass  of  his 
ountrymen.  I  regret  that  this  should  be  so ;  but  upon  an  issue  like 
tie  one  now  separating  England  and  America  there  is  no  good  to  be 
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secured  by  representing  facts  as  other  than  they  are.  At  the  same 
time,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  Mr.  Sumner,  and  the  section  of  the 
American  nation  to  which  he  belongs,  are  animated  by  an  espedal 
irritability  towards  England,  which  is  not  shared  by  the  comman 
American  public.  Mr.  Sunmer  is  not  only  a  New  Englander,  but  he 
is  a  New  Englander  of  that  class  whom  it  is  the  fEishion  in  Engh'sh 
society  to  talk  of  as  "  the  best  type  of  Americans ;  "  and  amongst 
that  class  the  irritation  against  this  country  for  its  sins,  both  of 
commission  and  omission,  is  to  be  foimd  in  its  highest  stage  of 
development. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  constantly  heard  sensible 
Englishmen  talk  in  perfect  good  faith  about  Mr.  Sumner's  ingrati- 
tude, because,  after  having  received  so  much  civility  when  he  was 
a  visitor  in  this  country,  he  has  made  a  speech  which  he  must 
have  known  would  be  displeasing  to  England.  The  feeling  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  assertion  explains  much  of  the  irritability 
to  which  I  allude.  Lord  Stanley  has  visited  the  United  States ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  his  lordship  was  entertained  by  the  principal 
citizens  of  the  towns  he  sojourned  at,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
dubs,  was  introduced  to  everybody  worth  knowing,  was  made  at 
home  in  house  after  house,  was  treated,  in  &ct,  with  that  finnk, 
cordial  hospitality  of  which  America  nowadays  seems  to  me  to  have 
preserved  the  monopoly.  But  if  Lord  Stanley  was  to  make  a  strong 
anti- American  speech  in  Parliament,  anybody  would  be  laughed  at^ 
and  rightly  laughed  at,  who  talked  about  his  ingratitude.  Yet  the  two 
cases  are  exactly  parallel ;  and  the  only  difference  consists  in  a  latent 
conviction  of  the  English  mind  that  Mr.  Sumner,  like  any  other  dis- 
tinguished American  visitor,  is  not  quite  the  equal  of  the  English 
grandees  who  showed  him  civility.  And  this  .same  sense  of  half- 
conscious  superiority  pervades  all  our  intercourse  with  our  American 
cousins.  I  have  constantly  known  Americans  congratulated  in 
English  society  on  not  looking  at  all  like  Americans;  I  have  heaid 
English  people,  when  wishing  to  be  polite,  inform  Americans  that 
they  had  once  met  some  countryman  of  theirs,  who  was  really  quite 
like  a  gentleman ;  and  so  on.  These  are  small  matters,  but  straws 
serve  to  show  which  way  the  wind  blows ;  and,  I  think,  any  one  who 
tries  to  look  impartially  at  the  relations  of  the  two  coimtries  will 
admit  that  in  all  our  official  as  well  as  private  intercourse  with 
America,  wc  are  influenced  by  an  unfortunate  persuasion  that,  at  the 
best,  Americans  are  an  inferior  order  of  Englishmen.  Now  Americans 
are  keenly  alive  to  the  existence  of  this  conviction  on  our  part ;  and 
the  class  who  feel  it  most  acutely  are  exactly  the  men  whom  we 
describe  as  "  the  best  type  of  Americans ; "  that  is,  in  other  wondfl, 
the  type  most  like  ourselves.  In  the  ecclesiastical  dictionary  of  Br. 
Farquhar  Hook,  there  will  be  found,  unless  my  memory  deoeives  ws, 
a  statement,  under  the  head  ^'Moravian/'  to  (she  e£kct  that 
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diYines  liave  thouglit  this  sect  was  the  less  to  be  condemned  inas- 
mnch  as  in  tbeir  doctrines  and  rituals  they  approached  closely  to  those 
of  the  orthodox  Anglican  faith.  This,  howeyer^  we  are  told,  is.  an 
error;  on  the  contrary,  the  Moravians  are  the  more  to  be  condemned, 
because  having  approached  so  nearly  to  the  truth  they  have  not  at- 
tained to  it.  Now  I  have  often  thought  that  in  political  matters  we 
share  the  theological  views  of  Dr.  Hook  on  the  subject  of  Moravians. 
We  deem  the  Americans  worthy  of  even  greater  condemnation  than 
ordinary  foreigners,  because  being  approached  so  closely  to  the  one 
orthodox  English  type  they  have  not  quite  attained  thereto;  and  that 
we  do  so  condemn  them  the  Americans  themselves  are  well  aware. 

Moreover,  if  you  desire  to  deal  out  equal  justice  to  each  side  alike, 
you  must  fairly  own  that  New  England  entertains  towards  the 
mother-country  a  kind  of  perpetual  soreness  for  whose  existence 
England  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  responsible.  Mr.  Seward,  during 
the  early  stages  of  the  war,  when  the  anti-English  feeling  was  very 
strong  in  the  States,  said  to  an  informant  of  mine,  who  remonstrated 
with  him  on  the  popular  injustice  of  ignoring  all  offences  that  pro- 
ceeded from  France,  "  Well,  the  plain  truth  is,  that  we  do  not  care 
a  cent  about  any  coimtry  but  England ;''  and  the  saying,  though 
true  about  the  whole  Union,  is  especially  true  about  the  old  sea-board 
States.  England  is  the  public  from  whom  the  educated  and  intel- 
lectual class  of  Americans  desires  recognition;  and  the  unfriendliness, 
and  still  more  the  indifference,  of  this  public  constitute  a  real  source 
of  grievance  to  a  sensitive  people.  In  the  eyes  of  the  world  at  large 
England  intellectually  overshadows  America.  The  men  of  Massa- 
chusetts may  claim,  with  abstract  justice,  that  they  are  as  much 
entitled  as  the  men  of  Kent  to  the  glories  of  Shakspeare  and  Bacon 
and  Milton ;  but  the  claim,  somehow,  is  not  acknowledged.  When 
the  great  Anglo-Saxon  firm  dissolved  partnership,  the  partners  who 
kept  possession  of  the  old  premises,  who  continued  to  enter  their 
accounts  in  the  same  old  books,  and  who  retained  the  old  name  of 
the  house,  were  regarded  by  the  customers  of  the  business  as  the  sole 
representatives  of  the  grand  old  concern.  It  could  not  be  otherwise ; 
and  the  great  mass  of  the  American  nation  are  perfectly  well  satisfied 
with  the  new  connection  they  have  formed,  but  New  England  still 
cherishes  the  conviction  that,  if  justice  were  done,  she  would  share 
with  the  mother-country  the  glory  of  the  post,  while  she  would 
reserve  to  herself  the  promise  of  the  future.  Moreover,  the  world 
of  which  Boston  is  the  centre  prides  itself  among  its  own  people  for 
its  literary  and  intellectual  pre-eminence.  The  pride,  as  far  aa 
America  is  concerned,  is  well-grounded  enough ;  but  it  is  not  equally 
well-grounded  if  the  "  Hub  of  the  Universe  "  be  considered  as  part 
and  parcel  of  the  English  speaking  and  reading  community.  With- 
out denying  for  one  moment  the  high  achievements  of  a  certain 
xmmber  of  New  England  intellectual  celebrities,  it  is  jmtent  to 
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impartial  judges  that  in  the  world  of  English  letters,  art,  and  science, 
England  is  still  the  capital,  New  England  only  a  province.  And, 
as  usual,  the  capital  ignores  the  province,  and  the  province  resents 
bitterly  the  indifference  of  the  capital,  all  the  more  galling  because 
it  is  unconscious. 

Then,  again,  apart   from  these  sentimental  grievances,  Massa- 
chusetts and  its  sister  States   have  causes  for  resentment  towards 
the  mother-country  not  shared  in  to  the  same  extent  by  the  other 
sections  of  the  Eepublic.      The  sufferings  of    the  wars   of   inde- 
pendence and  of  1812  fell   with  especial  heaviness   on   the  New 
England  States.     You  would  hardly  find  a  family  there  which  has 
not  the  tradition  of  some  personal  injury  sustained  in  times  past 
at  the  hands  of  Great  Britain.     The  exploits,  the  sufferings  of  the 
revolutionary  era   are  preserved  more  faithfully  in  New  England 
memories  than  elsewhere  in  the  Union,  and  these  recollections  aie 
all  tinged  with  the  anti-British  feeling  of  the  early  days  of  the 
centur}\     In  many  respects  New  England  is  far  ahead  of  the  re^ 
of  the  United  States.     In  culture,  in  education,  in  orderly  freedom, 
in  popular  government,  in  moral  character,  and  in  earnestness  of 
purpose,  it  stands  on  a  different  level  from  the  less-advanced  com- 
munities of  the  South  and  West.     By  no  means  unconscious  of  this 
superiority.  New  England  is  at  the  same  time  fanatically  attached 
to  the  great  Union,  whose  manifest  destiny  it  is  to  rule  one  day  over 
the  whole  of  the  North  American  continent.     Yet,   while  Neir 
Englanders  would  be  bitterly  offended  if  they  were  not  recogmsed 
as  Americans,  they  are  also  offended  if  the  outer  world,  and  especially 
the  English  outer  world,  fails  to  recognise  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  like  other  Americans ;  and  the  result  is,  that  the  sneers  about 
Yankee  rowdyism  and  Yankee  vulgarity,  which  always  find  so  hearty 
a  welcome  in  the  mother-country,  are  resented  by  New  England 
with  a  bitterness  not  felt  by  the  rougher  and  ruder  States  of  tlie 
Union,  to  whom,  as  far  as  they  apply  at  all,  they  attach  rightly. 
Somehow  or  other,  pai'tly  of  malice  prepense,  partly  out  of  igno^ 
ance,  we  have  gone  on  ''  sticking  pins,"  to  use  an  Americanism,  into 
New  England ;  and  we  can  hardly  wonder  if  we  have  been  successfiil 
in  producing  irritation.     Moreover,   the  anti-slavery  party,  which 
represents  a  very  influential  section  of  New  England  society,  has 
especial  reasons  for  unfriendliness  towards  this  country.     For  many 
years  the  American  abolitionists  maintained  a  rather  close  connection 
with  England,  of  a  kind  that  could  hardly  fail  to  be  associated  widi 
painful  recollections.     An  American  might  deem  slavery  a  sin  and 
a  shame,  but  yet  he  resented  hearing  his  country  held  up  to  infamy 
by  foreigners  as  a  nation  of  slaveholders.     For  the  sake  of  the  real 
or  supposed  benefit  to  their  cause  arising  from  English  anti-slav^ 
support,  the  abolitionists  put  up  with  a  great  deal  of  symptthyi 
which  was  impleasantly  like  patronage ;  and  yet  for  so  doing  they 
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ncurred  amongst  their  countrymen  the  stigma  of  being  wanting  in 
)atiiotism.  And  when  the  crisis  came — ^when  the  cause  of  the  Union 
)ecame  identical  with  the  cause  of  emancipation — and  when  it  was 
:oimd  that  anti-slavery  England  stood  aloof  from  the  North,  the 
^erican  abolitionists — the  party  of  which  Mr.  Sumner  was  the 
[K)litical  leader — joined  in  the  anti-English  cry  with  an  eagerness 
intensified  by  the  memory  of  bygone  humiliations  sustained  in 
consequence  of  their  quondam  connection  with  England. 

Thus,  if  my  own  view  is  correct,  you  will  find  the  anti-English 
Feeling  developed  most  strongly  amongst  the  old  anti-slavery  section 
rf  the  cultivated  class  in  the  New  England  States.  From  this  class 
have  come  most  of  the  visitors  with  whom  English  society  is  familiar, 
md  to  whom  we  think  we  are  paying  a  compliment  when  we  describe 
them  as  "  the  best  type  of  Americans."  This  feeling  does  not  mili- 
tate against  the  utmost  kindness  and  good-will  towards  individual 
Englishmen.  But  the  civility  and  the  cordiality  that  are  shown 
throughout  New  England  to  all  our  countrymen  who  visit  the  States 
are  shown,  I  think,  to  Englishmen,  not  to  England. 

But  though  the  peculiar  animus  exhibited  by  Mr.  Sunmer  towards 
England  appears  to  me  characteristic  of  the  class  and  the  district  to 
which  the  senator  belongs,  I  am  afraid  the  feelings  to  which  he 
gaye  utterance  are  more  or  less  shared  by  the  great  majority  of  his 
fellow-countrymen.  Throughout  the  Union  you  will  find  but  one 
sentiment,  and  that  is,  that  England  was  a  heavy  offender  against 
America  during  the  years  of  the  war.  No  doubt  the  intensity  of  this 
sentiment  varies  with  the  degree  of  irritation  felt  against  this 
country  on  general  grounds ;  and,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show, 
this  irritation  is  stronger  in  New  England  than  elsewhere ;  but  the 
sentiment  extends  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  old  Puritan  States. 
Now  I  am  not  pleading  for  the  justice  of  this  sentiment ;  I  am  pre- 
pared to  assert  that  if  an  account  could  be  taken  of  the  real  and  senti- 
mental grievances  of  which  either  country  has  a  right  to  complain  at 
the  hands  of  the  other,  the  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  American 
account  would  be  foimd  to  be  by  no  means  a  very  heavy  one.  But  I 
do  say  that,  taking  human  nature,  and  especially  Anglo-Saxon  human 
nature,  for  what  it  is,  I  cannot  wonder  at  the  existence  of  the  sentiment 
referred  to.  I  have  long  come  to  the  conviction  that  Americans  and 
Englishmen  differ  from  one  another  only  in  the  external  conditions 
of  their  existence,  not  in  the  essential  characteristics  which  apper- 
tain to  individual  nations;  or,  in  other  words,  that  Americans  are 
only  Englishmen  who  have  settled  in  a  new  country.  This  con- 
viction of  mine  would  be  gainsayed  alike  by  most  Englishmen  and 
by  most  Americans.  I  can  only  say  it  is  confirmed  by  all  my  experi- 
ence of  America  and  Americans.  And  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  if  you 
wish  to  know  how  Americans  will  feel  and  act  under  given  cir- 
cumstances, you  have  only  to  consider  what  woidd  be  the  conduct 
of  Englishmen  under  like  conditions. 
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fTow  the  faculty  of  seeing  tliat  there  are  two  sides  to  eyeiy  qmestioii 
is  pre-eminently  not  an  English  one.    We  see  our  own  side  with 
extreme  distinctness  and  reasonable  fairness,  but  we  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  beHeve  that  other  people  can  honestly  arriye  at  a 
different  conclusion  from  our  own  in  arguing  fi^m  tiie  same  data. 
As  it  is  with  us,  so  it  is  with  the  Americans.     They  look  at  every- 
thing  tram  their  own  point  of  view,  do  what  seems  right  in  their  own 
eyes,  and  are  perfectly  astonished  if  they  discoYer  that  what  seems 
right  to  them  is  not  recognised  as  right  by  others.     And  even  if  by 
any  chance  they  acknowledge  themselyes  to  have  been  wrongs  they 
hold  that  that  acknowledgment  is  a  quittance  in  full,  or  even  mors 
than  a  quittance,  for  any  shame  attaching  to  them  in  yirtue  of  thor 
tort.     Taking  this  national  frame  of  mind  for  granted,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how  Americans  regard  the  attitude  of  England  throng- 
out  the  Southern  rebellion.    Let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  hypo- 
thesis, that  Ireland  had  risen  in  revolt  against  British  rule,  that  this 
revolt  had  threatened  for  some  four  years  the  very  existence  of  Hie 
empire,   that  it  had  only  been  suppressed  after   sacrifices  of  li& 
and  treasure  to  be   felt  for  generations  to  come,   and  that  the 
struggle  had  been  prolonged  and  intensified  by  the  expectation  that 
America  would  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  insurgents.     Given  then 
facts,  we  should  be  disposed  to  place  an  unfftvourable  interpretation, 
to  say  the  least,  on  all  proceedings  of  the  American  Government  and 
the  American  people ;  and  these  proceedings,  pursuing  our  pazalU, 
would  be  of  a  kind  capable  of  any  unfeivourable  interpretation.    Our 
case  would  be  that  while  the  insurrection  was  still  in  its  infimcy,  the 
American  Government  hastened  to  grant  belligerent  rights  to  Ireland 
without  waiting  four-and-twenty  hours  for  the  arrival  of  the  enyqjr 
we  had  sent  to  explain  our  position;  that  at  the  moment  of  oar 
darkest  fortunes  we  were  compelled  by  a  threat  of  war,  to  deliver 
up  to  America,  imder  circumstances  of  especial  humiliation,  two  Iridi 
rebel  leaders,  whom  we  had  captured  on  their  way  to  negotiate  a 
hostile  alliance  against  the  empire ;  that  while  Ireland  had  not  a 
ship  on  the  high  seas,  or  a  port  she  could  call  her  own,  privateen 
were  built,  equipped,  and  manned  in  American  ports  by  Americaa 
members  of  Congress,  and  despatched  through  the  actual  connivance 
or  wilful  negligence  of  the  American  Government,  to  prey  upon  onr 
trade  under  the  Irish  flag;  that  our  commerce  was  literally  de* 
stroyed  ;  that  throughout  the  war,  imtil  in  fact  the  fortunes  of  the 
rebels  became  manifestly  desperate,  the  insurrection  was  encouraged 
by  the  constant  prospect  of  American  intervention ;  that  the  leadiog 
statesmen  of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  Bepublio  went  out  of  their 
way  to  proclaim  their  conviction  that  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
Irish  rebellion  was  assured ;  that  the  press  of  America,  with  scared 
an  important  exception,  supported  the  cause  of  the  rebels,  and  M 
no  opportunity  of  insulting  our  efforts  to  suppress  a  wicked  and  unjni^ 
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infiurrection ;  that  the  weight  of  American  influence  and  popular 
opinion  was  thrown  upon  the  side  of  the  rebellion ;  that  whenever 
any  question  arose  between  us  and  the  insurgents^  it  was  in* 
variably  decided  by  the  Americans  in  favour  of  the  latter;  and 
that  in  fact  they  gave  every  possible  aid  to  our  internal  enemies, 
which  could  be  given  without  incurring  the  risk  and  cost  of  an 
actual  declaration  of  war.  This  being  our  case,  what  would  be  the 
feeling  we  should  entertain  towards  the  Americans  P  It  would  be 
surely  that  they  had  acted  towards  us  in  a  manner  for  which  it 
might  or  might  not  be  wise  to  exact  reparation  when  we  came  to  a 
position  to  do  so^  but  for  which  no  mere  nominal  compensation  could 
afford  adequate  atonement. 

Well,  if  we  substitute  the  Confederacy  for  Ireland,  and  England 
for  America,  we  shall  have  a  very  fair  statement  of  the  case  against 
ns,  as  any  average  American  would  put  it.  There  is,  without 
doubt,  a  rejoinder  that  might  be  made  with  very  telling  effect,  if  we 
could  only  get  the  Americans  to  listen  to  it.  There  are  two  sides, 
and  two  very  distinct  sides,  to  this  Anglo- American  question ;  but 
measuring  the  Americans  by  ourselves,  I  am  not  surprised  they  £euI 
to  see  anything  beyond  the  grievances  to  which  they  haye  been  sub- 
jected. If  they  were,  as  a  nation,  philosophical  and  magnanimous, 
they  might  be  much  nobler-natured  than  they  are ;  but  they  would 
not  be  true  to  their  English  parentage.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered 
that  the  Irish  element  in  some  of  the  larger  States  is  very  powerful, 
and  that  this  element  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  embittering  popu- 
lar  feeling  in  America  against  England.  That  the  Irish  emigrants 
hate  us  with  most  exceeding  bitterness,  may  be  our  misfortune,  and 
not  our  fault,  but  it  certainly  ia  not  the  fault  of  the  Americans. 

Gtiven  then  the  fact  that  Mr.  Sumner,  though  he  may  have 
expressed  his  views  with  an  acrimony  and  irritation  peculiar  rather 
to  his  own  section  of  the  commimity  than  to  the  nation  at  large,  yet 
did  express  the  popular  sentiments  of  his  countrymen,  it  remains  to 
ask  what  is  to  be  the  upshot  of  this  state  of  feeling  P  My  own 
impression  is  that  neither  for  war  or  peace,  neither  for  good  nor 
evil,  can  there  possibly  be  any  immediate  upshot.  The  Americans 
think,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  they  have  little  to  gain, 
and  that  we  have  much  to  lose,  by  the  non-settlement  of  the 
Alabama  controversy.  The  probability  of  an  European  war  is 
confidently  looked  forward  to  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic  ;  and  when- 
ever we  are  engaged  in  war  we  may  expect  much  the  same  kind  of 
neutrality  from  Americans  as  we  exhibited  towards  them.  The 
apprehension  of  such  a  state  of  things  is  galling  to  us ;  and  the  very 
knowledge  that  it  is  so  galling  indisposes  the  Americans  to  relieve 
us  from  what  they  deem  the  righteous  penalty  of  our  own  mis- 
conduct. To  be  unwilling  to  forgive  and  forget  is  un-Christian,  but 
it  is  not  im-English.    For  these  reasons  I  disbelieve  in  the  posai- 
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hility  of  procuring  an  immediate  settlement  of  the  Alabama  question. 
I  regret  this  the  less,  because  I  am  convinced,  for  my  own  part,  that 
any  convention,  however  scrupulously  worded,  could  not  avert  the 
danger  it  is  designed  to  render  impossible.     We  have  good  reason  to 
know  ourselves  how  extremely  difficult  it  is  for  our  own  Govern- 
ment to  hinder  breaches  of  neutrality  on   the  part  of  individual 
citizens ;  and  this  difficulty  would  be  magnified  tenfold  in  the  case 
of  a  government  like  that  of  the  United  States.     The  authorities  at 
Washington  might  be  as  anxious  as — well,  as  Earl  Russell  and  Mr. 
Gladstone — to  prevent  any  infraction  of  international  law,  but  their 
instructions  would  be  constantly  baffled  by  the  xmwillingness  of  their 
subordinates  to  see  them  executed.     If  tilie  State  of  New  York,  for 
instance,  was  governed  by  an  Irish  majority,  as  might  well  happen, 
and  if  popular  opinion  was  hostile  to  England,  we  should  have 
Alabaman  sailing  from  the  Empire  city,  no  matter  what  conventions 
had  been  entered  into  between  the  Governments  of  Washington  and 
St.  James.  That  this  should  be  so,  is  perhaps  not  creditable  to  American 
respect  for  law  and  national  obligations ;  but  we  who  recollect  how 
Mr.  Laird  was  cheered  in  the  House  of  Conmions  when  he  claimed 
credit  for  having  built  the  Alabama,  can  hardly  complaiix  because 
American  public  sentiment  is  not  more  scrupulous  than  our  own. 

Against  the  danger  to  which  I  allude  there  is  therefore,  if  I  am 
right,  no  provision  possible.     The  proposition  I  have  seen  gravely 
discussed  in  serious  English  journals, — that  we  ought  at  once  to  g(^ 
to  war  with  America,  in  order  to  make  her  feel  kindly  towards  us  in. 
the  event  of  a  future  war, — is  too  silly  and  childish  to  be  answered.^ 
And  yet  short  of  that  we  can  do  nothing  but  wait  for  what  th^^^ 
future  may  bring  us.     Time  is  upon  our  side ;  and  the  Americai^ 
nation,  with  its  rapid  growth  and  internal  development,  is  hardly  i 
a  position  to  cherish  rancour  for  nny  length  of  time.      As 
go    by,    the    popular    irritation   about    the    Alabama,    the    Tren 
affinir,  and  the  recognition  of  the  South,   wiU  lose  its   intensity 
and  then  an  arrangement  may  be  made  which  would  be  frankl; 
accepted  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic.     Moreover,  with  each  year, 
America  becomes  more  consolidated  and  more  self-supporting 
intellectual  as  well  as  material  respects,  the  morbid  susceptibility  to 
English  criticism  which  characterises  "  the  best  type  of  Americans  '' 
will  also  pass  away.     But  for  the  present  we  must  make  the  best  of 
a  bad  business.     Having  made  our  bed,  we  must  Ke  in  it.     Nor  can 
we  wonder,  if  the  fact  of  our  attitude  being  attended  with  discomfort, 
is  not  unwelcome  to  the  Americans.     That  it  is  welcome  to  them  is 
natural,  but  not  creditable.     And  while  our  Anglo-Saxon  character 
remains  unaltered,  there  will  always  be  found  some  statesman  ready 
to  become  the  mouthpiece  of  all  popular  sentiments,  which  are  at 
once  natural  and  not  creditable.     In  Parliament  he  may  be  cafled 
John  Arthur  Roebuck ;  in  Congress,  Charles  Sunmer. 

Edwabb  Diget. 


THE  WOMAN  OF  BUSINESS. 
Chapter  XVII. 

MRS.   UPJOHN   IN  TOWN. 

Let  us  now  follow  Mrs.  TJpjolin's  movements  a  little,  to  give  that 
fair  lady  her  share  of  attention. 

Neither  she  nor  her  daughter  had  observed  the  Rowleys,  being 
too  much  occupied  talking  of  them  to  notice  anything  or  anybody 
that  passed  them  on  the  road. 

**  I  suppose,"  Harriet  had  been  saying,  "  my  xmcle  must  be  much 
better,  or  Mrs.  Rowley  could  hardly  leave  him.'* 

"  That  would  depend  entirely  on  her  objects,"  said  the  mother ; 
"  but  one  never  knows  how  your  uncle  really  is ;  he  never  writes 
himself,  and  there  is  no  reliance  to  be  placed  on  anything  we  hear 
from  the  people  about  him." 

"  I  think,  mamma,  this  must  have  been  a  long  time  brewing." 

"That  it  has,"  said  Mrs.  Upjohn,  with  bitter  volubility,  "ever 
since  she  was  last  in  England,  taking  such  grand  airs  on  her,  and 
imposing  on  everybody,  as  she  imposes  on  her  husband;  but  she 
never  imposed  on  me,  never  for  one  moment.  Do  you  think  your 
imcle  would  ever  have  been  so  mad,  or  so  ungrateful,  as  to  take  his 
daughters  away  from  me,  to  put  them  under  a  fast  lady  like  her,  if 
she  had  not  completely  hood- winked  him  P  Was  she  a  proper  person 
to  have  the  management  of  girls  at  the  most  critical  period  of  their 
lives — a  woman  who  thiuks  of  nothing  but  show,  and  without  a 
single  accomplishment?" 

"There  can  be  no  question  about  that,"  said  Miss  Upjohn;  "but 
what  I  detest  most  is  her  double-dealing ;  her  letters  were  always 
so  full  of  affection  for  papa,  even  to  the  very  last,  when  she  must 
have  been  conspiring  with  that  meddlesome  old  Mr.  Cosie  to  turn 
him  out." 

"  There  were  other  conspirators  beside  Mr.  Cosie,"  said  Mrs. 
Upjohn. 

"Whom  do  you  suspect,  mamma P" 

"  I'll  say  no  more  now,"  said  Mrs.  Upjohn,  "  but  I'll  imravel  the 
whole  plot  before  I  am  many  days  in  London." 

She  then  folded  her  arms  over  her  bust,  closed  her  expressive 
eyes,  and  threw  herself  back  in  her  seat,  in  the  posture  which  she 
was  in  when  Susan  Rowley  recognised  her. 

Miss  Upjohn  took  out  of  her  bag  a  gorgeous  little  prayer-book, 
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opened  the  golden  clasp,  and  read  the  psalms  and  lessons  of  the  day 
— a  practice  which  she  never  omitted,  even  on  a  journey,  since  her 
nuptial  engagement.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Upjohn  was  generally  very 
particular  about  it  herself  in  her  family,  from  which  it  may  be 
inferred  how  much  or  how  little  the  routine  of  devotion  tends  to 
improve  the  frame  of  mind,  or  cultivate  the  Christian  graces. 

It  may  well  seem  strange  that  living  as  Mrs.  Upjohn  did, 
surrounded  with  a  great  many  good  influences,  among  a  great  many 
good  people,  with  an  excellent  husband,  and  a  pious  pastor  (for 
Mr.  Blackadder  was  a  man  of  genuine  piety,  though  his  views  on 
many  subjects  were  narrow),  living,  too,  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  people,  or  rather  the  individual,  who  excited  her  bad  feelings, 
should  yet  for  so  many  years  have  never  softened  or  relented 
towards  her ;  but,  in  truth,  there  was  nothing  wonder^  in  it,  for 
when  any  bad  passion,  but  especially  envy,  seizes  hold  of  an 
unfortimate  human  mind,  the  gripe  of  a  huge  polypus  with  a 
himdred  arms,  such  as  fishermen  dread  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  and 
Victor  Hugo  has  so  powerfully  described  in  a  famous  novel,  is  not 
harder  to  escape.  A  hundred  little  incident*  of  daily  life  are  always 
helping  to  feed  the  monster.  In  Mrs.  Upjohn's  case  there  were 
especially  the  aflfairs  of  the  property,  leading  to  continual  and  often 
unpleasant  correspondence,  which  no  other  man  but  her  simple, 
imsuspecting  husband  would  have  allowed  her  to  see.  Then  there 
were  besides  the  usual  kind  friends,  who  being  aware  of  the 
feud  in  the  family,  were  for  ever  freshening  up  her  animosities 
with  their  remarks ;  for  weeds  as  well  as  flowers  flourish  the  more 
for  being  watered.  The  secrets  of  her  soul  were  not  always  drawn 
out  on  these  occasions ;  but  it  was  worse  when  she  was  forced  to 
disguise  them,  for  it  was  often  at  the  expense  of  acquiescing  in  some 
encomium  on  her  enemy.  It  was  not  before  every  one,  for  instance, 
that  Mrs.  Upjohn  was  daring  enough  to  dispute  that  Mrs.  Kowley 
was  a  fine  or  a  clever  woman,  or  even  that  she  had  through  a  good 
many  trials  been  an  affectionate  and  devoted  wife.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  anything  very  severe  was  said  of  that  lady  in  her 
presence,  it  placed  Mrs.  Upjohn  in  the  dilemma  of  either  agreeing 
with  it,  and  running  the  risk  of  having  it  repeated  with  her  authority, 
or  of  discountenancing  it,  and  almost  vindicating  the  woman  she 
most  hated.  But  who  is  there  that  has  not  one  sympathising  bosom 
into  which  she  can  unreservedly  pour  the  sweetness  or  the  bitterness 
of  her  heart  P  Such  a  friend  Mrs.  Upjohn  was  fortunate  in  possess- 
ing in  a  veteran  spinster,  though  not  yet  quite  an  old  maid,  a  certain 
Miss  Letitia  Cateran,  who  was  connected  in  some  remote  way  with 
the  Rowleys.  She  lived  at  No.  1,  Westboume  Place,  Tybumia, 
when  she  was  at  home,  but  she  was  not  particularly  home-keeping, 
finding  herself  more  comfortable,  one  way  or  another,  in  the  homes 
of  hei*  friends  and  acquaintances,  to  which  a  variety  of  clever  amusing 
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qualities,  with  a  prodigious  gift  of  making  herself  useiul,  g&ve  her 
frequent  and  welcome  admission.  She  knew  her  what's-what  and 
who*B-who  as  well  as  any  girl  in  England,  and  nobody  was  more 
mistress  of  the  art  of  preserving  a  polite  neutrality  among  conflicting 
interests,  when  there  was  no  decided  advantage  in  taking  a  side 
herself.  She  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  the  Rowleys.  Mrs.  Rowley 
perfectly  imderstood  her,  but  liked  her  in  a  way;  and  with  Mr. 
Rowley  her  talents  were  actually  triumphant ;  she  amused  him,  and 
before  he  resided  permanently  abroad,  there  was  nobody  whom  he 
liked  better  to  have  about  him. 

When  Mrs.  Upjohn  said  she  would  not  be  long  in  town  without 
unmasking  her  sister-in-law's  schemes,  it  was  Miss  Cateran  who  was 
present  to  her  mind's  eye ;  for  Letitia  knew  everybody,  or  if  there 
were  any  people  whom  she  did  not  know,  she  was  always  sure  to 
know  somebody  who  did  know  them,  or  a  great  deal  about  them, 
which  came  to  the  same  thing. 

Mrs,  Upjohn  was  not  a  day  in  London  before  she  despatched  a 
little  note  to  her  dear  friend,  to  tell  her  she  was  in  town,  and  invite 
her  to  lunch  the  next  day,  if  she  had  nothing  better  to  do.  It  was 
not  often  the  popular  Letitia  was  to  be  had  at  such  a  short  notice ; 
but  she  was  to  be  had  on  the  present  occasion,  and  she  came  with 
the  more  alacrity,  because  she  inferred  from  the  suddenness  of  Mrs. 
Upjohn's  return,  that  something  extraordinary  had  taken  place. 
Letitia  was  always  dressed  in  very  good  taste,  for  which  she  deserved 
great  credit,  for  she  had  a  very  modest  income,  which  required  good 
management  to  make  the  two  ends  meet  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
Her  small  means  were  probably  the  reason  that  she  came  on  foot  to 
Cumberland  Gate,  though  the  streets  were  sloppy;  but  she  was 
provided  with  a  neat  pair  of  goloshes,  which  she  slipped  off  behind 
the  door  in  the  hall.  In  a  moment  she  was  in  the  drawing-room, 
where  Mrs.  Upjohn  awaited  her  alone,  her  daughter  having  gone 
out  shopping  or  visiting.  The  kissing  and  exclaiming  done,  Letitia 
ran  up  to  Harriet  Upjohn's  room  (for  she  knew  every  room  in  the 
house  as  well  as  if  she  had  been  one  of  the  family),  laid  her 
pretty  pink  bonnet  carefully  on  the  bed,  with  her  parasol,  and 
gloves,  and  green  silk  mantilla,  settled  her  black  hair  in  the  glass, 
which  reflected  a  nice  figure,  as  well  as  agreeable  features  (though 
the  nose,  perhaps,  was  cocked  up  a  little  too  much  for  dignity),  and 
slid  smiling  down  again  to  luncheon. 

A  very  nice  luncheon  it  was :  lobster,  lamb-cutlets,  spinach,  and 
gooseberry  tart ;  for  Miss  Cateran  appreciated  such  attentions,  and 
her  friend  knew  it.  Attractive,  however,  as  they  were,  Mrs.  Upjohn's 
secret  was  stilt  more  so ;  but  if  one  lady  was  bursting  with  curiosity, 
the  other  was  fortunately  bursting  as  much  to  satisfy  it. 

"  What  in  the  world  has  brought  you  back  to  town  so  suddenly  P" 
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cried  Letitia,  the  moment  the  servant  was  sent  out  of  the  loom. 
"  You  have  something  wonderful  to  tell  me,  I  know." 

"  Nothing  after  all  that  ought  to  surprise  you,"  said  Mrs.  Upjolm, 
''  only  that  my  husband  has  thrown  up  that  Cornish  concern  at 
last." 

"  You  don't  say  so ! — thrown  it  up ! " 

''  Oh,  it  ought  to  have  been  done  long  ago,  but  he  could  stand 
Mrs.  Bowley's  interference  and  dictation  no  longer  ;  he  has  at  last 
been  brought  to  see  things  in  the  proper  light." 

"  He  has  done  quite  right,"  said  Miss  Cateran,  almost  distracted 
between  the  news  and  the  cutlets  ;  "  I  always  thought  the  position 
was  beneath  a  man  of  his  station  and  abilities." 

"  Oh,  you  know,"  said  Mrs.  Upjohn,  "  he  only  held  it  to  oblige  hi* 
poor  brother." 

"And  he  has  thrown  it  up ! — dear  me ! " 

It  was  in  vain  for  Mrs.  Upjohn  to  treat  the  event  as  one  of  no  great 
importance.  Miss  Cateran  knew  all  the  bearings  of  the  case  as  well 
as  anyone,  and  she  did  not  believe  the  resignation  a  bit.  Helping 
herself  now  to  the  claw  of  the  lobster,  she  added — 

"And  how,  my  dear,  about  FoxdenP" 

"  Oh,  of  course  we  throw  up  Foxden  too,"  said  Mrs.  Upjohn,  with 
a  contemptuous  wave  of  her  hand,  and  the  same  assumption  of  the 
grand  tone.  "  Indeed,  I  should  probably  never  have  gone  there 
again  ;  it  was  too  far  away,  and  such  a  wild  place  altogether." 

Through  the  whole  of  this  dialogue,  which  lasted  until  the  turn  of 
the  gooseberry  tart  came,  Miss  Cateran  was  as  hard  pushed  to  dis- 
semble her  incredulity  as  Mrs.  Upjohn  to  affect  indifference. 

"And  who  is  to  fill  Mr.  Upjohn's  place P"  was  Miss  Cateran's 
next  question.     It  was  the  very  one  Mrs.  Upjohn  wanted  her  to  put. 

"  Some  attorney,  I  hear,  of  the  name  of  Alexander." 

Miss  Cateran  gave  a  little  start. 

"  You  know  him,  I  see,  as  you  know  everybody." 

"  No,  I  don't,  my  dear,  except  by  sight ;  but  I  might  have  guessed 
he  was  the  man  before  you  told  me." 

"  He  is  an  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Rowley's,  I'm  sure." 

"  Something  more,  I  should  say.  Why,  my  dear,  she  has  had  her 
portrait  painted  for  him." 

"Oh,  my  prophetic  soul!"  cried  Mrs.  Upjohn;  "but  I  naver 
imagined  anything  half  so  bad." 

She  threw  down  her  fork,  with  which  she  had  been  only  playing* 
her  eyes  glittering  with  malignant  curiosity. 

"Do  tell  me,  Letitia,  all  you  know  about  it." 

"  What  I  know  is  this,"  said  Miss  Cateran,  "  not  many  days  ago  I 
happened  to  meet  Lord  St.  Michael's  somewhere  or  other,  and  he  asked 
me  should  I  like  to  see  a  good  picture  of  my  friend  Mrs.  Eowky. 
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*  Of  all  things/  said  I.     '  Well/  says  he,  '  it  is  to  be  seen  at  her 
solicitors'  in  Spring  Gardens,  Messrs.  Marjoram  and  Alexander.'  " 

*'  The  very  people,"  cried  Mrs.  Upjohn,  palpitating  with  excite- 
ment.    "  The  handsome  Mr.  Alexander,  is  he  not?" 

"Yes — yes — yes,  the  same;  he  is  a  veiy  handsome  man  indeed. 
Well,  I  went  to  Spring  Gardens,  and  sure  enough  the  picture  was 
there,  and  a  very  good  likeness  it  is." 

"  Oh,  Letitia,  dear,  this  is  positively  shocking  ! " 

"  Only,"  said  Miss  Cateran,  "  that  Mrs.  Rowley  cannot  possibly 
know  the  characters  of  these  people,  or  Mr.  Rowley  either." 

"  Then  they  are  not  even  reputable  attorneys." 

"  Reputable !  Why,  don't  yon  remember  the  affair  that  made  such 
a  great  noise  a  good  many  years  ago  ? — the  solicitors  who  robbed 
their  clients  to  such  an  extent — Alexander  and  Moffat?" 

"I  suppose  I  must  have  heard  of  it,  but  it  has  escaped  my 
memory." 

"Old  Alexander  died,  and  it  was  suspected  that  he  committed 
suicide.  The  other  absconded.  It  was  a  terrible  business  alto- 
gether." 

"  And  the  present  Mr.  Alexander  is  the  son  of  the  man  who  hanged 
himself?" 

"  Of  course  he  is,  my  dear ;  but  there  is  nothing  against  him,  I 
believe." 

"  Nothing  against  him,  indeed !  Before  I  left  Foxden  I  told  my 
husband  what  I  suspected  was  going  on,  and  it  is  worse,  a  thousand 
times,  than  I  supposed.  In  her  husband's  lifetime,  Letitia ! — it  is 
actually  horrible ! " 

"  You  forget,  my  dear,  that  Mr.  Alexander  may  be  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Rowley's  as  well  as  of  his  wife  ;  and  there  may  not  be  much  in 
the  picture  after  all." 

"  My  belief  is,  Letitia,  that  Mr.  Rowley  knows  no  more  of  Mr. 
Alexander  than  he  does  of  the  great  Mogul,  though  how  his  wife 
became  acquainted  with  him  I  can't  imagine.  But  surely  ho  ought 
to  be  informed  who  the  people  are  in  whose  hands  he  has  got. 
Something  ought  to  be  done,  before  it  is  too  late,  to  save  the  family 
from  disgrace.     You  write  to  Mr.  Rowley  sometimes,  don't  you?" 

Miss  Cateran  was  not  the  girl  to  be  made  a  cat's-paw  of  so  easily. 
She  replied  that  she  now  seldom  wrote  to  Mr.  Rowley,  and  could 
never  presume  to  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  his  affairs.  At  the 
same  time,  without  sanctioning  Mrs.  TJpjohn's  imputations  on  her 
sister-in-law,  she  agreed  that  it  would  be  only  right  that  Mr.  Rowley 
should  know  all  about  his  new  man  of  business,  if  he  did  not  know  it 
already. 

"And  in  my  humble  opinion/'  she  concluded,  "  either  your  husband 
or  yourself  would  be  the  proper  person  to  do  it/' 
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"  It  must  be  done,"  said  Mrs.  Upjohn,  with  an  expression  of  bitter 
determination,  "no  matter  who  does  it." 

After  a  pause,  and  a  second  glass  of  claret,  it  occurred  to  Letitia 
that  her  friend  ought  to  see  the  picture  with  her  own  eyes. 

"A  very  good  suggestion,"  said  Mrs.  Upjohn ;  "  who  knows  but  we 
may  pick  up  something ; "  and  she  rang  and  ordered  her  brougham. 

"Picking  up  something"  was  a  favourite  phrase  with  Mrs.  Upjolm; 
it  probably  descended  to  her  with  other  beauties  of  expression  from 
the  fine  old  gentleman  of  Mincing  Lane. 

The  visit  to  Spring  Gardens  was,  of  course,  abortive.  The  ladies 
were  informed  that  the  picture  was  no  longer  there. 

"  It  was  not  intended  for  his  office^^*  said  Mrs.  Upjohn,  as  she 
drove  away  without  picking  up  anything. 

" Shall  I  drop  you  at  home,  Letitia?" 

"  Do,  like  a  dear." 

So  they  parted  at  No.  1,  after  a  mutual  agreement,  than  which  no 
agreement  was  ever  worse  observed,  that,  for  the  sake  of  decency  and 
the  credit  of  the  family,  the  less  that  was  said  about  these  matters 
the  better. 

On  returning  home,  Mrs.  Upjohn  found  a  letter  from  her  husband 
which  acquainted  her  with  the  occurrences  that  had  taken  place 
in  Cornwall  after  her  departure,  particularly  the  arrival  of  Mrs. 
Rowley.  Her  daughter  had  one  also  from  Mr.  Blackaddcr  with 
still  more  details.  The  temper  of  neither  mother  nor  daughter  was 
improved  by  their  correspondence,  so  we  willingly  leave  them  to  take 
counsel  together,  and  return  to  the  smiling  country. 


Chapter  XVIII. 

A   CIWC  FEAST  IN   A  COTTAGE.       MUS.    ROWLEY  TAKES   SOME   STRONG 

MEASURES. 

We  left  Mrs.  Rowley  at  the  Meadows. 

Mrs.  Cosie,  a  comely,  cordial,  motherly,  sedulous,  upright,  down- 
right, plain-spoken  woman,  in  the  advanced  autumn  of  life,  when 
the  leaf  is  still  a  goodly  red,  or  a  warm,  comfortable  brown,  was  a 
great  favourite  of  Mrs.  Rowley's.  She  had  a  bevy  of  daughters,  and 
a  troop  of  maids  besides,  always  at  hand  to  do  everything  for  her; 
but  she  was  that  active  and  housewifely  sort  of  person  who  preferred 
doing  things  for  herself,  so  her  maids  were  not  much  overworked, 
which  was  all  the  better  for  their  pretty  faces  and  figures. 

Had  Mr.  Cosie  brought  a  couple  of  actual  goddesses  home  witli 
him  he  could  scarcely  have  astounded  his  wife  and  daughters  mora 
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than  he  did  when  he  appeared  with  Mrs.  Rowley  and  her  step- 
daughter. Mrs.  Cosie  was  at  her  door,  the  porch  of  which  was 
overhung  with  woodbine  and  roses,  already  beginning  to  bloom  in 
that  mild  climate,  thanks — at  least  such  was  the  notion  in  those 
days — to  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  She  was  engaged  at  the 
moment  shaking  the  crumbs  out  of  the  tablecloth  after  luncheon,  for 
the  linnets  and  robins  to  pick  up  ;  while  the  parlour-maid — ^having 
nothing  else  to  do — ^was  standing  smiling  by,  watching  the  pretty 
birds  as  they  profited  by  her  mistress's  daily  charity.  The  birds 
were  fluttered  the  first ;  they  all  flew  away  in  a  cloud  with  as  much 
noise  as  their  tiny  wings  could  make ;  then  the  fluttering  reached 
the  maid,  who  almost  screamed,  and  pulled  the  tablecloth  out  of 
Mrs.  Cosie's  hands :  but  the  fluttering  of  the  good  woman  herself 
exceeded  the  fluttering  of  birds  and  maid  together ;  she  was  all  in  a 
flutter  from  head  to  foot,  outside  and  inside ;  her  cap  tumbled  down 
behind,  her  kerchief  fell  from  her  neck;  everything  that  coxdd 
escape  from  tie  or  pin  or  hook  took  the  opportunity  of  starting,  in 
the  excess  of  her  trepidation.  Her  voice  was  too  soft  and  mellow 
for  screaming,  or  she  would  have  screamed ;  but  she  did  her  best  to 
make  up  for  it  by  running  to  and  fro,  with  a  thousand  "  dear  me's,'* 
and  panting  invocations  of  her  daughters  Dorothy  and  Margery,, 
and  all  the  damsels  of  the  farm.  In  a  few  minutes  there  was  such  a 
concourse,  that  when  the  carriage  swept  round  the  open  space  before 
the  cottage,  and  drew  up  before  the  porch,  Mrs.  Rowley  stepped  out 
in  the  middle  of  a  small  mob  of  rosy-faced  girls, — one  with  a  pet 
lamb  at  her  heels,  one  with  a  broom  in  her  hands,  another  with  a 
churn-dash,  another  with  a  red  petticoat  on  her  arm,  which  she 
happened  to  be  making  or  mending.  In  the  background  appeared 
some  electrified  workmen,  who,  perhaps,  imagined  that  the  Queen 
had  taken  it  into  her  head  to  come  and  see  Mrs.  Cosie — a  visit 
which  would  certainly  have  made  her  Majesty  acquainted  with  one 
of  the  worthiest  women  of  her  class  in  England. 

At  last  the  ferment  subsided,  the  shaking  of  hands  was  over,  and 
the  Rowleys,  amidst  a  galaxy  of  happy  faces,  entered  the  snug  abode 
of  their  himible  friends. 

The  Meadows  was  so  far  from  being  "  a  cottage  of  gentility,"  that 
it  had  not  even  one  proper  coach-house ;  but  it  was  large  enough  to 
afford  a  couple  of  spare  bed-rooms ;  and  while  they  were  getting^ 
ready  for  their  reception,  Mrs.  Rowley  and  her  daughter  reposed  in 
Mrs.  Cosie's  room  until  dinner-time. 

If  there  was  a  fault  in  Mrs.  Cosie's  household,  it  was  that  there 
was  rather  too  much  eating,  so  much  that  it  seemed  hardly  worth 
while  to  remove  the  cloth  at  all ;  but  perhaps  it  was  done  for  the 
sake  of  the  robins  and  finches.  This  over-eating  was  the  result  of 
the  old  civic  habits  of  the  family,  Mr.  Cosie  having  once  been  an 
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alderman  of  London,  and  having  even  served  tLe  office  of  sheriff. 
Indeed,  he  had  been  once  within  a  few  votes  of  the  highest  honour  of 
the  City,  and  there  was  no  story  which  his  wife  told  so  often,  or  so 
amusingly,  as  how  she  had  narrowly  escaped  being  Lady  Mayoress. 

The  dinner  was  as  superabundant  as  usual,  the  table  groaning 
under  roast  beef  and  boiled  mutton,  chickens  and  ducks,  pigeons  and 
wild-duck,  pies  and  puddings.  But  with  all  this,  it  was  not  as 
ponderous  as  many  a  grand  London  entertainment,  good-humour  and 
good-nature  did  so  much  to  lighten  it. 

"  It  was  a  lucky  bridge  for  us,  at  all  events,"  said  the  good  woman 
at  the  head  of  the  table. 

"And  a  lucky  flood  that  carried  away  the  bridge,"  said  Mrs. 
Rowley  ;  "  for  I  think  we  have  our  full  share  of  the  good  fortune." 

With  chat  like  this,  and  a  hundred  recollections  of  the  last  time 
the  Rowleys  had  honoured  the  country  with  a  visit,  the  rustic  meal 
began  and  ended. 

The  post  came  in  late  at  that  period,  and  soon  after  tea,  which 
trod  on  the  heels  of  dinner,  Mrs.  Rowley  retired  to  her  room  with 
her  letters.  She  never  read  a  letter  from  her  husband  in  the  pre- 
sence of  strangers,  sometimes  not  even  in  the  presence  of  her 
daughters — whether  it  was  that  they  caused  her  more  rapture  than 
she  cared  to  let  any  one  witness,  or  for  other  reasons  best  known  to 
herself. 

Susan  Rowley  sat  with  the  Cosie  girls  until  it  was  bed-time, 
listening,  not  always  with  unaflFected  interest,  to  their  accounts  of 
parochial  matters,  and  talking  of  poor  Carry,  whom  the  Cosies  were 
all  fond  of,  but  latterly  hardly  ever  saw,  Mrs.  Upjohn  having  for 
some  time  back  behaved  superciliously  to  the  farmer's  family,  and 
broken  off  all  social  communication  with  the  Meadows. 

They  chatted  and  chatted  until  Mrs.  Cosie,  who  had  been  dozing 
in  her  chair  ever  since  dinner — her  daily  habit  for  j^ears — now 
began  to  wake  up,  which  she  no  sooner  did  than  she  exclaimed : — 

"  Now,  girls,  don't  keep  Miss  Rowley  up  talking.  I  dare  say  she 
would  like  to  go  to  bed." 

"  Well,  truly  I  should,"  said  Susan. 

"  When  would  Mrs.  Rowley  like  to  have  breakfast  in  the  morn- 
ing?" said  Dorothy  and  Margery,  almost  together,  for  both  must 
show  Susan  to  her  room. 

"  By  all  means  at  your  usual  hour,"  said  Miss  Rowley.  "  We  are 
as  early  birds  as  you  are.  Mamma  writes  her  letters,  and  reads  her 
newspaper,  and  does  half  her  business  before  she  leaves  her  room 
of  a  morning ;  and  if  she  has  no  letters  to  write  she  goes  on  with  her 
novel.     She  is  as  great  a  novel  reader  as  ever." 

"  Oh,  what  shall  we  do  P"  cried  Dorothy ;  "  I  doH't  believe  there 
is  a  novel  in  the  house." 
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"  Yes,  but  there  is,"  said  the  brusque  Margery,  giving  her  sister  a 
little  push — a  way  she  had ;  "  there's  *  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  and 
'  Sandford  and  Merton.'  " 

"  I  should  like  to  see  you  offering  Mrs.  Rowley  '  Sandford  and 
Merton'  to  read,"  said  Dorothy,  returning  the  little  push. 

"  Oh,  never  mind  the  novels,"  said  Susan  ;  "  mamma  has  a  whole 
box  of  them  with  her  which  she  brought  down  from  London." 

It  was  a  Ion*?  time  before  Miss  Rowlev  was  left  to  herself,  for  tho 
Cosie  girls  were  never  satisfied  that  there  were  half  as  many  things 
in  her  bower  as  they  were  certain  she  would  want ;  but  at  last  they 
accepted  her  repeated  assurances  that  everything  was  perfect,  and 
pushed  one  another  out  of  the  room.  Looking-glasses  abounded  at 
all  events,  for  there  were  three,  and  Mrs.  Rowley  had  even  more ;  in 
fact,  all  the  movable  looking-glasses  in  the  house  had  been  put  into 
the  two  rooms,  except  a  small  one  in  which  Mr.  Cosie  shaved. 

Before  they  assembled  at  breakfast  the  next  morning,  Mrs.  Rowley 
had  a  discussion  with  her  host  on  the  state  of  affairs,  and  what  she 
proposed  to  do  while  she  remained  in  England.  The  arrangement 
suggested  by  Mr.  Alexander  by  which  Mr.  Cosie  was  to  manage  tho 
little  peninsula  under  the  advice  of  Spring  Gardens,  had  already 
been  approved  of,  and  Mrs.  Rowley  was  very  happy  to  hear  that  her 
brother-in-law  was  prepared  to  hand  everthing  over  to  his  successor 
without  a  shade  of  angry  feeling  on  his  mind.  She  was  not  long 
without  further  assurance  on  that  head ;  for  she  was  just  deliberating 
at  breakfast  how  to  get  over  to  Foxden  in  the  course  of  the  morning, 
and  parrying  the  earnest  endeavours  of  the  Cosies  to  keep  her,  when 
a  horse  was  heard  trotting  up  the  avenue,  and  there  was  scarce  time 
to  wonder  who  so  early  a  visitor  could  be,  when  in  limped  Mr. 
Upjohn  himself,  looking  much  more  like  a  man  who  had  just  been 
appointed  to  a  good  thing  than  a  man  who  had  lost  one.  He  came 
in  with  the  heartiest  laugh,  kissed  and  shook  hands  with  both  his 
sister-in-law  and  niece,  and  swore,  like  Falstaff,  that  he  knew  them 
the  day  before,  as  well  as  Him  that  made  them. 

"  No,  no,  uncle,  you  did  not  know  a  bit  of  us ;  there  is  no  use  in 
your  pretending  it." 

"  Well,  Susan,  truth  is  truth ;  T  did  not  know  you ;  but,"  he  added, 
turning  to  Mrs.  Rowley,  "  I  ought  to  have  known  you,  Fatima,  at  all 
€vents,  by  one  remark  you  made.  When  I  said  I  did  not  understand 
why  the  bridge  went,  you  said  you  supposed  it  was  because  the  flood 
was  the  stronger:  so  very  like  you — so  quaint  and  so  sharp — so 
like  you." 

"  Well,  we  were  not  on  it,  uncle,"  said  Susan,  "  like  the  Brian 
O'Lynn  family  ;  that  was  a  great  point." 

TJpjohn  sat  down,  and  there  was  not  a  pleasanter  member  of  the 
party. 
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"  We  were  going  over  to  Foxden  after  breakfast/'  said  Mrs. 
Rowley. 

"  You  are  much  better  where  you  are,"  he  said.  **  I  am  all  alone, 
as  you  probably  know,  except  Carry.  I  am  going  up  to  town  to- 
morrow or  next  day." 

The  Cosies  immediately  declared,  with  one  accord,  that  Carry 
must  come  and  stay  with  them;  and  it  was  arranged  that  Mrs. 
Rowley  would  take  her  up  to  town  when  she  went. 

Mr.  Upjohn's  handsome  and  generous  conduct  mightily  pleased 
Mrs.  Rowley,  and  raised  him  in  everybody's  opinion.  She  pressed 
him  to  consider  Foxden  still  his  own ;  it  was  not  only  her  wish,  but 
her  husband's ;  but  he  shook  his  head,  and  convinced  her  in  a  few 
words  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  accept  the  offer.  They 
parted  as  affectionately  as  they  met.  Mr.  Upjohn  said  he  would 
write  to  his  brother  and  let  him  know  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  everything  that  had  been  done  ;  but,  as  usual,  he  neglected  to 
do  so,  and  it  was  not  from  him  that  Mr.  Rowley  had  the  first  account 
of  the  way  in  which  the  new  arrangements  were  received. 

Mrs.  Rowley  lost  no  time,  but  went  about  her  inspections  at 
once.  The  weather  being  showery,  she  put  on  a  long  waterproof 
jacket  she  had,  something  like  a  sailor's,  and  with  her  petti- 
coats sufficiently  tucked  up,  a  sort  of  wide-awake  on  her  head, 
and  a  good  stout  imibrella  in  her  hand,  she  set  out  with  Mr.  Cosie 
on  her  perambulations.  To  people  who  saw  her  from  a  distance  she 
looked  more  like  a  farmer  than  what  she  was ;  but,  when  they 
approached,  her  beautiful  hair,  coming  out  under  the  hat,  revealed 
her  sex  quickly  enough,  as  her  countenance  and  bearing  did  the 
gentlewoman.  As  to  get  little  Carry  transferred  to  the  Meadows 
depended  upon  getting  her  across  the  river,  which  was  still  swollen, 
the  first  thing  was  to  see  what  progress  had  been  made  with  the 
temporary  foot-bridge,  which  was  only  to  consist  of  a  few  planks  put 
roughly  together.  This  she  found  nearly  done  in  a  sort  of  a  way, 
and  Mr.  Mallet  was  on  the  spot  himself  at  the  moment.  He  was  not 
long  discovering  in  whose  presence  he  stood,  and  pulling  his  hat  off 
in  a  great  hurry  and  trepidation,  came  towards  Mrs.  Rowley  to 
make  his  obeisances.  Mr.  Cosie  told  her  in  a  short  aside  who  he 
was,  and  all  about  him. 

'*  You  will  be  wanting  a  new  bridge,  madam,"  said  the  carpenter 
insinuatingly. 

"  Yes ;  and  a  new  carpenter,  I  think,  also,  Mr.  Mallett,"  said  Mrs. 
Rowley,  nodding  to  him,  and  passing  on,  leaving  the  village  jobber 
chopfallen,  and  fumbling  with  his  watch-chain,  to  admire  the  last 
construction  of  his  genius  on  the  Rowley  property. 

But  in  dismissing  a  jobber,  she  made  an  enemy,  of  course,  and  she 
made  another  before  she  proceeded  many  yards  farther. 
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Mr.  Cosie  next  conducted  her  to  one  of  the  schools  of  the  estate ; 
it  was  the  nearest  to  Foxden,  and  was  called  Mrs.  Upjohn^s  school^ 
for  greater  distinction. 

Mrs.  Rowley  saw  Mrs.  Upjohn  in  it  very  clearly ;  the  outside  was 
as  pretty  and  captivating  as  possible ;  nothing  could  be  neater ;  it 
was  quite  a  picture,  with  the  roses  climbing  about  the  doors  and 
windows,  but  with  the  outward  show  the  beauties  of  the  school  ended. 
The  school-room  was  dirty,  the  scholars  a  riotous  mob  of  little  sluts 
and  slovens,  the  mistress  the  model  of  a  slattern.  Mrs.  Srowley 
entered  behind  Mr.  Gosie,  and  maintained  her  incognito  long  enough 
to  take  in  the  whole  interior  with  a  rapid,  keen,  comprehensive 
glance.  The  moment  she  was  known,  the  effect  was  electric.  The 
astonished  mistress  jumped  up  in  consternation,  and  tried  at  one  and 
the  same  moment  to  bring  her  untidy  cap  straight  over  her  imcombed 
hair,  and  get  rid  of  a  foul  apron,  which  covered  a  gown  which  was 
not  much  cleaner. 

"  Don't  give  yourself  any  trouble  about  your  dress ;  pray  don't 
derange  it,  and  keep  your  seat,"  said  Mrs.  Rowley. 

Oh,  dear,  dear,  if  the  mistress  had  only  expected — had  only 
known — and  so  forth — she  would  have  made  herself  decent  and  tidy. 

"  Then  I  am  to  understand,"  returned  Mrs.  Rowley,  "  that  you 
ouly  think  it  necessary  to  bo  decent  and  tidy  once  in  every  four  or 
five  years,  when  I  come  to  visit  you ;  and  the  children,  too,  don't 
you  think  they  would  do  their  sums  quite  as  well  if  their  faces  and 
hands  were  clean  P  " 

"  Oh,  if  your  ladyship  but  knew  how  hard  it  is  to  make  children 
come  always  to  school  with  clean  hands  and  faces." 

"  Example  might  do  something,"  said  Mrs.  Rowley,  her  formidable 
eye  covering,  as  she  spoke,  every  bit  of  the  mistress's  persoti  which 
was  visible. 

She  then  desired  to  see  the  children's  copy-books,  asked  some  of 
the  eldest  a  few  questions  in  the  multiplication-table.  In  a  row  of 
six  she  only  found  one  arithmetician  who  could  tell  her  what  three- 
times  three  made.  She  was  a  smart  little  girl,  the  only  child  in  the 
school  who  was  tolerably  clean  and  neat,  and  Mrs.  Rowley  inquired 
her  name  and  took  a  note  of  it. 

She  then  thought  she  had  seen  enough ;  and,  with  a  nod  to  the 
abashed  and  silenced  mistress,  she  walked  away. 

In  a  moment  she  turned  to  Mr.  Cosie  and  said — 

"  That  nice  young  woman  must  follow  Mr.  Mallet  into  retirement, 
and  with  the  least  possible  delay.  How  did  she  ever  get  the 
situation  ?" 

''  She  had  a  great  many  strong  certificates,"  said  Mr.  Cosie ;  **  and 
she'll  be  coming  up  to  the  Meadows  to  ask  another  from  you." 

Oh,  and  she  shall  have  it,"  said  Mrs.  Rowley,  laughing    They 
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had  now  made  a  little  round,  and  were  at  the  Meadows  again, 
where  they  found  Carry  arrived  in  her  palanquin ;  and  there  was 
great  kissing  and  rejoicing. 

After  luncheon  the  same  day,  Mrs.  Rowley  changed  her  costume 
and  drove  to  the  village  with  her  daughter  and  Mr.  Cosie,  to  show 
herself  to  the  people. 

As  they  drove  into  Oakham,  the  shopkeepers  ran  to  their  doors, 
bowing  and  curtseying,  and  the  idle  boys  ran  after  the  carriage 
shouting.  The  place  was  all  in  a  ferment.  Some  few  of  the  decenter 
people  had  cleaned  their  windows  and  washed  their  faces,  thinking 
such  a  visit  possible.  Some  ran  to  make  their  ablutions  as  soon  as 
the  carriage  entered  the  principal  street.  In'general,  the  little  place 
was  as  squalid  and  neglected  as  any  village  could  be. 

**  I  was  never  in  Ireland,"  said  Mrs.  Rowley ;  "  but  really  this 
sort  of  thing  must  be  very  like  it,  and  the  reason  is  just  the  same. 
What  nonsense  it  is  to  say  that  a  non-resident  proprietary  is  no  evil 
to  a  country;  but  que  roniez-rous/*  she  added,  with  a  little  sigb^ 
"  we  can't  do  what  we  like  in  this  world." 


Chapter  XIX. 

IN    WHICH     MRS.    COSIE     TELLS     A     STORY,    MRS.    ROWLEY     TAKES    HOLY 
ORDERS,    AND   THE   SKY   LOWERS   BOTH    IN    FRANCE   AND    ENGLAND. 

Now  don't  let  the  reader  be  uneasy — this  is  not  going  to  be  a 
blue-book ;  he  is  not  going  to  be  bored  with  the  details  of  how  Mrs. 
Rowley  managed  her  rural  affairs,  or  with  her  views  of  husbandry, 
or  even  how  she  kept  her  accounts.  We  have  the  less  reason  to 
trouble  ourselves  about  her  business,  as  it  was  not  her  business  that 
troubled  herself  in  truth ;  her  days  at  the  Meadows,  busy  as  they 
were,  passed  as  pleasantly  and  smoothly  as  possible,  as  long  as  her 
letters  from  Paris  continued  to  be  agreeable. 

As  often  as  she  could  she  shook  off  her  serious  concerns,  and 
rambled  over  the  hills  and  along  the  cliffs  with  Susan,  and  some- 
times one  of  the  Cosies.  Then  you  saw  her  other  disk,  or  the 
poetical  side  of  the  planet.  Her  spirits  rose  with  the  hills,  and 
rioted  in  the  bracken.  Then,  though  she  had  reached  her  meridian, 
you  almost  saw  "  the  wild  freshness  of  morning  "  in  her  glad  eye 
and  elastic  step,  though  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  hare-bells 
raised  their  heads  very  soon  after  her  tread,  for  she  was  rather 
too  portly  now  for  that. 

One  bright  breezy  day,  after  climbing  to  the  top  of  some  high  rocks 
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which  commanded  a  wide  survey  of  land  and  ocean,  she  threw 
herself  down  on  the  heather  to  rest,  almost  at  full  length,  with  her 
hands  supporting  her  head. 

*'  Oh,"  cried  her  daughter,  in  the  same  posture,  "  is  not  this  a 
thouBand  thousand  times  more  charming,  more  enjoyable  than  any- 
thing  in  London  or  even  Paris  P  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes, — it  is,  it  is,  it  is  indeed,"  responded  Mrs.  Rowley ; 
and  then,  after  a  long  pause,  she  added,  ''  how  true  it  is,  what  my 
father  used  often  to  say,  that  we  have  all  two  selves, — I  have 
certainly, — I'm  half  civilised,  and  half  wild.  My  reason  goes  for 
cultivation  and  improvement;  my  tastes  are  decidedly  savage.  I 
can't  help  speeding  the  plough  and  the  harrow,  and  yet  they  destroy 
what  gives  me  the  most  exquisite  pleasure.  Beautiful,  glorious  as 
this  view  is,  it  is  not  near  so  beautiful  as  it  was  once.  That  hill- 
side, a  few  years  ago,  was  perfect,  all  gorse  and  heather  and  masses 
of  grey  rock ;  we  have  blasted  half  the  rock  and  ploughed  up  the 
gorse,  and  now  look  at  the  parallelograms  of  oats,  and  triangles  of 
barley  we  have  got  in  exchange.  Com  is  in  itself  a  beautiful  thing, 
but  it  seems  a  law  of  agriculture,  that  it  must  always  be  grown  in 
mathematical  figures.  It's  very  sad,  indeed,  but  I'm  glad  Mr. 
Cosie  is  not  here  to  hear  me  say  so." 

"  I  wish  we  could  send  progress  back  a  little,"  said  Susan. 

"  Then  wealth,  my  dear,  would  go  back  with  it,  and  all  mankind 
would  cry  out  fie  against  that.  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  beautiful 
thing  left  in  the  world  which  men,  and,  alas,  even  Christians,  wouldn't 
root  out  of  it  without  mercy  for  the  sake  of  a  little  profit.  I  don't 
suppose  even  the  owner  of  a  farm  on  the  lake  of  Galilee  would 
'consider  the  lilies'  much.  But  we  have  no  right  to  abuse  our 
species ;  it  is  just  what  we  are  doing  ourselves." 

"Well,  mamma,  the  beauty  is  not  all  gone  yet;  and  there's 
another  comfort — I  defy  Mr.  Cosie  to  spoil  the  sea,  as  he  is  certainly 
spoiling  the  moimtain." 

"  No,  no,  there  is  plenty  of  beauty  still,  and  we  must  only  try 
and  make  a  wise  use  of  what  we  gain  by  the  parallelograms." 

Questions  of  money  would  turn  up,  whether  Mrs.  Rowley  liked  it 
or  not ;  every  proprietor  who  only  visits  his  estate  at  long  intervals 
knows  what  it  is  to  be  bombarded  with  applications  for  money  for 
all  sorts  of  objects.  There  was  a  pink  thorn  just  beginning  to 
bloom  in  front  of  the  Meadows,  with  a  table  and  seats  under  it,  and 
Mrs.  Rowley  often  sat  there  for  a  morning,  and  had  interviews  with 
a  great  many  people,  who  wanted  her  advice,  or  her  help,  or  who 
wanted  to  impose  on  her,  which  was  not  easily  done,  as  Mr.  Smith 
knew  by  the  afiair  of  the  house. 

One  day  she  was  nearly  killed  with  applications,  though  she 
resolutely  refused  to  see  the  applicants. 
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**  I  protest/'  she  said,  flinging  aside  a  petition  more  than  nsually 
nnconscionable,  "  there  are  people  who  think  we  are  made  of  money, 
— ^if  I  took  snuff,  they  would  fancy  it  was  gold-dust." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  her  daughter,  "  as  we  have  just  come  from 
France,  they  think  we  have  got  that  nice  little  dog  in  the  French 
tale,  who  scattered  jewels  and  gold  pieces  round  the  room  whenever 
he  shook  himself." 

"  If  that  dog  was  mine,  Susan,  I  should  lock  him  well  up,  and 
take  care  not  to  let  him  run  about  the  country.  Pleasant  as  it  is 
to  open  one's  purse-strings,  we  must  hold  them  tight  for  charity's 
sake.  Wealth  has  twenty  annoyances  which  poor  people  will  oever 
understand,  and  one  of  the  worst  of  them  is  to  be  so  often  obliged 
to  refuse  when  it  is  so  much  more  agreeable  to  give." 

"  Well,  mamma,  here  comes  an  applicant  whom  I  hope  you  won't 
reject ;  poor  Margery !  I  know  what  she  wants,  for  she  told  me  at 
breakfast." 

Margery  Cosie  had  only  a  few  days  before  returned  from  Torquay, 
where  she  had  spent  a  month  with  one  of  her  friends  ;  she  had  taken 
the  money  matters  upon  her,  which  now  she  bitterly  regretted,  for 
her  accounts  were  in  a  mess,  and  for  the  life  of  her  she  could  not 
find  what  was  wrong,  though  she  almost  cried  over  the  figures. 
She  had  quifce  the  air  of  a  poor  petitioner  in  distress  as  she  ap- 
proached the  pink  thorn  with  a  little  paper-book  in  her  hand. 

"  Well,  my  poor  girl,  what  can  I  do  for  you  P  " 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Rowley,  dear,  if  you  would  only  take  pity  on  me !  " 

Then  she  told  her  sad  tale,  and  Mrs.  Rowley  took  the  book  and 
glanced  her  eye  over  the  columns.  She  smiled,  and  Margery 
groaned,  for  she  knew  she  had  done  something  ridiculous.  What 
amused  Mrs.  Rowley  was  the  following  extract : — 

8.    d. 
Three  yards  of  ribbon  for  my  bonnet         .  .43 

Mending  parasol  (Ellen's) 19 

A  dory 2    0 

Gloves  and  stockings 5    4 


"  Margery,  my  dear,  when  your  mother  buys  a  fish,  where  does  she 
put  it?" 

"  In  the  larder,  ma'am,  of  course,"  said  the  trembling  accoimtant. 

"  She  doesn't  put  it  in  her  wardrobe  by  any  chance  ?  " 

"No,  ma'am,  of  course  she  doesn't." 

"  But  I  presume  you  would,  Margery,  for  here  I  find  a  dory  in  the 
middle  of  your  ribbons  and  silks ;  and,  as  I  suppose  you  and  your 
friend  enjoyed  him  between  you,  perhaps  it's  the  dory  that  has  been 
giving  you  all  this  trouble." 

"  How  much  was  the  dory  ?"  exclaimed  Margery  eagerly. 

"  Two  shillings, — I  suppose  it  was  a  fine  big  one.** 
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"  Oh,  that's  it,  that's  it  exactly, — I  was  just  wrong  a  shiUing ; 
it  was  the  dory,  I  ought  to  have  charged  Ellen  with  half  of  it — 
what  a  stupid  thing  I  was !  and  I  do  think,  Mrs.  Bowley,  you  are 
just  the  cleverest  lady  in  all  the  world." 

This  was  the  last  appb'cation  for  the  day ;  and  amidst  such  inci- 
dents, employments,  and  conversations,  the  time  glided  on.  One 
day  Mr.  Blackadder  was  invited  to  dine,  but  he  did  not  come.  There 
was  a  good  reason  for  it ;  for  another  storm  and  flood,  which  rose 
suddenly  and  as  quickly  subsided,  swept  away  the  second  and  slighter 
bridge  which  had  just  been  erected.  At  dinner  Mr.  Cosie  produced 
a  bottle  of  his  oldest  and  most  particular  Madeira,  apropos  of  which 
his  good  wife  related  a  story  which  amused  Mrs.  Rowley  much  less 
for  its  intrinsic  merits  than  the  odd  roundabout  way  in  which  it  was 
told. 

Mrs.  Rowley  had  just  been  helped  to  a  glass  of  that  wondrous 
wine,  which  was  twenty  years  old  twenty  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Cosie 
was  Sheriff  of  London. 

*'  It  happened,  ma'am,  when  we  lived  at  Twickenham,  near  neigh- 
bours of  the  Marjorams.  We  were  not  happier  there  than  we  are 
here,  but  we  were  happy  there  too,  for  God  was  good  to  us,  and  the 
children  were  good  too,  though  I  say  it  who  oughtn't  to  say  it.  I 
dare  say  Mrs.  Rowley  has  heard  speak  of  Miss  Mary  Marjoram, — 
but  perhaps  she  has  not,  for  she  can't  be  expected  to  know  every- 
body,— and  how  good  she  is  always  to  the  poor, — I  mean  Mary, 
ma'am, — though  her  sister,  Miss  Primula — Prim,  we  call  her — 
is  a  good  woman  too  " 

"  Remember  the  Madeira,  mother,"  said  Dorothy,  whose  office  it 
was  always  to  keep  Mrs.  Cosie  to  the  point,  which  was  no  easy 
matter. 

**  Oh,  I'm  coming  to  that,  Dorry ; — well,  ma'am,  if  Mary  Marjoram 
was  good  to  the  poor,  so  was  somebody  else  too,  and  I  mean  my  own 
good  man,  for  there's  no  use  in  mincing  matters ;  and  he  and  Miss 
Mary  were  always  finding  each  other  out,  or  half  the  kind  things 
they  did  in  this  quarter  and  that  quarter  and  the  other  would  never 
have  been  heard  of.  Well,  ma'am,  at  that  time,  though  the  time 
doesn't  much  signify,  there  was  a  bad  fever  amongst  the  poor  in 
Twickenham,  and  there  was  one  lane  in  particular  where  the  fever 
was  very  bad  indeed.  Do  you  know  Twickenham,  ma'am  P  Well, 
if  you  don't,  it  doesn't  signify  either,  though  it's  a  pretty  place  is 
Twickenham." 

"  The  Madeira,  mother,"  said  Dorothy  again. 

"  Never  fear,  Dorry,  I'm  coming  to  that ; — well,  Mr.  Marjoram, 

ma'am,  had  a  great  dread  of  infection,  and  would  never  hear  of  his 

sisters  going  near  that  particular  lane ;  and  I  told  Mr.  Cosie,  too,  I 

should  be  very  angry  if  he  went  into  it  either ;  and  he  ought  to  have 
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minded  what  I  said,  for  he  was  always  a  bad  subject  for  fever :  you 
have  only  to  look  at  him,  ma'am,  to  see  that.     Well,  there  was  a 
poor  woman  in  the  lane  who  used  to  do  needlework  for  us,  and  she 
took  the  fever ;  and  when  he  heard  of  it,  what  does  he  do, — my 
good  man,   I   mean, — but  the  very  thing  he  oughtn't ;    he  goes 
straight  to  see  if  the  poor  thing  had  everything  that  was  good  for 
her  ;  but  he  was  not  in  the  house  five  minutes  before  the  close  air  or 
the  bad  smells  were  too  much  for  him,  and  he  was  near  falling  in  a 
faint  on  the  stairs,  and  I  don't  believe  he  would  ever  have  come  home 
to  me  alive,  if  another  poor  woman,  who  was  just  recovering,  had  not 
come  out  of  her  room,  which  was  opposite,  and  given  him  a  glass  of 
wine  to  set  him  up.     The  moment  he  tasted  it,  ill  as  he  was,  he 
knew  his  own  wine,  the  very  same  Madeira,  ma'am,  you  have  got  at 
this  moment  in  your  glass  ;  he  knew  it  at  once,  and  where  it  came 
from  too,  for  only  a  short  time  before  he  had  made  Mr.  Marjoram  a 
present  of  some  of  it.     So  Mary  Marjoram  was  found  out,  and  her 
brother  was  very  angry,  not  because  she  gave  the  Madeira  to  the 
poor  woman, — oh  no,  ma'am,  it  wasn't  for  that, — but  she  might 
have  caught  the  fever ;  and  Mr.  Cosie  would  probably  have  caught 
it  too,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  own  wine." 

They  used  to  pass  those  evenings  at  the  Meadows  playing  round 
games  of  cards  for  some  small  stake,  or  making  Mr.  Cosie  a  knight  of 
the  whistle,  or  some  game  of  forfeits,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the 
wonderful  number  of  things  Mrs.  Cosie  used  to  produce  from  her 
pockets ;  but  on  this  evening  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
post  came  in  later  than  usual,  owing  to  the  weather :  Mrs.  Rowley 
took  hers  to  her  own  room  and  did  not  reappear  ;  and  the  Cosies,  who 
were  regular  in  their  public  devotions,  had  to  consider  what  was  to 
be  done  the  next  day  which  was  Simday,  as  they  were  entirely  cut  off 
from  the  church — not  their  own  family  merely,  but  the  labourers  and 
cottagers  hard  by,  altogether  a  congregation  of  some  thirty  or  forty. 
The  natural  thing  was  for  Mr.  Cosie  to  read  the  service  in  the  dining- 
room  or  the  barn ;  but  his  voice  was  weak  and  husky,  so  that  was  not 
to  be  thought  of.  Miss  Rowley  then  said  that  she  would  see  if  her 
mother  woidd  do  the  duty,  and  the  notion  being  highly  approved,  she 
went  at  once  to  propose  it  to  Mrs.  Rowley. 

Susan  saw  in  a  moment  that  her  mother  had  received  some  letter 
that  distressed  her. 

'*  Mamma,  I'm  sure  you  have  had  some  bad  news." 

'*  No,  no,  nothing  of  much  consequence — ^pray  Susan  dear,  don't 
ask  me  any  questions  just  now — if  you  have  got  anything  to  say, 
say  it." 

Susan  explained  what  it  was,  and  Mrs.  Rowley,  after  a  little  reflec- 
tion, said  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  read  the  prayers 
herself;    she  supposed  it  was  her  duty   under  the   circumstances. 
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Poor  Mrs.  Rowley,  she  little  thought  what  a  handle  she  was  about 
to  furnish  her  enemies  with  by  taking  orders  on  such  short  notice. 

However,  the  matter  was  settled,  and  Mr.  Cosie  had  notice  given 
early  the  next  morning  to  the  people  about,  that  Mrs.  Rowley  would 
read  the  Church  Service  in  the  barn  at  the  usual  canonical  hour. 
He  had  the  place  cleaned  out  and  furnished  with  chairs  and  benches, 
and  a  little  table  with  a  cushion  for  the  books,  to  serve  as  a 
reading-desk. 

When  the  time  approached,  the  farm  bell  rang,  and  Mrs.  Rowley 
proceeded  to  the  bam,  followed  by  the  Cosies,  who  were  followed  by 
all  the  maids,  making  a  pretty  long  train.  Susan  Rowley  arranged 
the  books  and  marked  the  places ;  she  was  to  read  the  lessons,  and 
one  of  the  Cosies  was  to  do  the  clerk.  But  it  was  seen  at  once  that 
there  was  not  light  enough  to  read  by,  and  Mr.  Cosie  sent  for  a 
pair  of  candles  and  had  them  lighted.  Mrs.  Rowley  read  very  well, 
and,  in  that  respect,  perhaps  in  no  Church  in  England  was  the 
service  better  performed  than  it  was  that  Sunday,  for  it  is  certainly 
not  in  the  art  of  reading  that  the  English  clergy  are  most  eminent. 

But  among  the  congregation  that  day  were  the  dismissed  school- 
mistress and  carpenter ;  and  before  the  day  was  over,  it  was  the  talk 
of  all  Oakham  that  Mrs.  Rowley  was  little  or  no  better  than  a  Papist. 
Mr.  Mallet  had  seen  the  candles  lighted  in  broad  noonday,  and  he 
had  seen  the  procession  too,  and  if  both  together  was  not  downright 
Popery,  he  did  not  know  what  Popery  was.  Before  this  ridiculous 
perversion  of  facts  had  travelled  the  length  of  the  village,  all  sorts 
of  mummeries  were  added,  to  make  the  story  spicier ;  and  when  it 
got  into  the  Penrose  Chronicle^  as  it  did  the  next  day,  in  a 
paragraph  entitled,  "Popish  Pranks  in  Cornwall,"  it  was  a  nar- 
rative to  make  the  bones  of  the  Protestant  martyrs  rattle  in  their 
graves. 

Poor  Mr.  Cosie  heard  all  this  the  next  morning  when  he  went 
into  Oakham,  and  returned  very  angry  and  excited  about  it ;  but  it 
only  made  Mrs.  Rowley  smile — a  day  or  two  before,  it  would  have 
made  her  laugh.  It  was  certainly  highly  ridiculous ;  but  perhaps 
the  paragraph  travelled  the  faster  for  being  so  absurd,  for  it  flew  up 
to  London  in  no  time,  and  from  London  was  wafted  across  the 
channel  to  the  French  capital,  as  appeared  long  afterwards,  when  it 
turned  up  among  many  other  documents  forwarded  to  Mr.  Rowley 
from  England  for  his  instruction  and  amusement. 

Already  the  barometer  was  falling,  and  every  letter  from  France 
gave  fresh  indication  of  a  coming  storm. 

Mr.  Rowley  at  the  time  his  wife  left  him,  was  in  a  healthier 
frame  of  mind  than  he  had  been  for  years ;  more  free  from  those 
fits  of  caprice,  irritability,  and  groimdless  suspicion,  which,  though 
not  amounting  to  actual  insanity,  had  more  than  once  alarmed  his 
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fiunfly,  and  caused  his  wife,  especially,  the  greatest  distress.  The 
change  in  the  management  of  his  affairs  had  been  entirely  his  own 
act,  and  it  was  at  his  express  instance  that  Mrs.  Bowley  had  gone 
to  England  to  make  the  change  with  the  least  possible  hurt  to  his 
brother's  feelings.  Naturally,  it  was  her  daughter  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  first  perceived  that  her  letters  were  beginning  to  worry  her, 
knowing  the  omens  of  her  mother's  face  so  well  as  she  did.  On  the 
following  Monday  she  herself  had  a  few  lines  from  her  sister  Fanny, 
in  which  she  said  that  her  father  was  not  well,  and  she  thought 
there  must  have  been  something  to  annoy  him  in  a  letter  he  had 
received  from  Mrs.  Upjohn. 

"  He  says  nothing  about  it,"  said  Mrs.  Rowley,  "  but  it  must  be 
80.  Your  poor  imcle  said  he  would  write  himself,  but  he  went  up 
to  town,  and  no  doubt  forgot  all  about  it." 

Mrs.  Cosie,  simple  woman  as  she  was,  could  make  her  observa- 
tions, and  she  was  the  first  of  the  fonuly  to  notice  that  Mrs.  Bow- 
ley^s  spirits  were  not  what  they  had  been. 

**  It  is  the  precarious  state  of  her  husband's  health  that  is  making 
her  uneasy,"  said  her  husband. 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Cosie,  "  for  if  it  was,  she  would  talk  of  it." 

"  If  not,"  he  rejoined,  "  it  is  just  the  perplexity  of  her  affidrs, 
very  probably  the  confusion  in  which  she  finds  Mr.  Upjohn's 
accounts ;  she  has  more  to  do  and  to  think  of  than  is  good  for  her." 

"  Nor  that  either,"  said  his  more  penetrating  wife,  "  it  is  easy  to 
know  when  people  are  worrying  themselves  about  money  matters; 
I  only  hope  that  Mr.  Rowley  is  not  getting  into  the  state  they  say 
he  was  in  once  or  twice  before." 

"  You  may  be  right,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Cosie ;  "  that  would  be 
a  terrible  thing  to  happen  just  now ;  she  would  be  obliged  to  go 
over,  and  we  could  spare  her  very  badly  at  present." 

A  day  or  two  later,  just  after  break&st,  in  the  honey-suckled 
porch  of  the  cottage-door,  with  an  expression  of  countenance  in 
which  grief  was  mixed  with  anger,  Mrs.  Rowley  told  Mr.  Cosie  that 
her  days  in  England  were  numbered. 

*'  I  am  ordered  back,"  she  said.  "  Something  has  unsettled  my 
husband's  views  since  I  left  him ;  he  is  dissatisfied,  even  says  his 
brother  has  been  used  harshly, — I  can  hardly  help  laughing,  it  is 
so  absurd," — and  her  foot  kept  tapping  the  gravel  with  an  emotion 
she  very  rarely  exhibited. 

"  But  surely,"  said  Mr.  Cosie,  "  any  such  impression  ought  to  be 
very  easUy  removed." 

"It  is  too  late  for  anybody  to  remove  it,"  she  answered,  "even 
for  Mr.  Upjohn  himself ; — this  is  my  husband's  malady,  and  the  fits 
are  longer  and  more  serious  every  time  they  recur." 

Mr.  Cosie  could  only  say  how  grieved  he  was  at  what  had  occozred. 
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"  I  repose  great  confidence  in  you,"  she  said,  "  or  I  should 
have  told  you  even  so  much  as  I  have.  To  tell  you  more  woul 
useless.  I  go  to  town  to-morrow,  and  I  suppose  shall  leaye  ] 
land,  without  making  the  acquaintance  of  our  new  solicitors,  w 
I  particularly  regret,  for  I  suspect  Mr.  Alexander  is  an  old  acquj 
ance." 

This  was  her  last  private  conversation  with  Mr.  Cosie. 
evening  passed  in  that  heavy  way  in  which  all  evenings  pass  ^ 
the  morning  is  to  bring  the  parting  of  people  who  have  been  hi 
together,  but  more  heavily  than  usual  owing  to  the  unforeseen 
of  events.  What  was  there  better  to  be  done  on  such  an  eve 
than  break  up  early,  shake  hands  cordially  all  roimd,  lighl 
candles,  and  go  to  bed. 

This  hastened  departure  was  a  sad  blow  to  poor  Carry  Roberts, 
was  so  soon  to  be  separated  again  from  her  dearest  friends ;  her 
comfort  was  that  she  was  to  go  to  town  along  with  them.  It  was 
as  deep  a  sigh  that  night  as  any  which  her  own  griefs  had  w 
from  her,  that  Mrs.  Bowley  entered  among  her  memoranda  of  tl 
to  be  done  in  London,  the  leaving  Carry  at  her  aunt's.  At 
she  wrote  "at  home,"  but  she  struck  her  pencil  across  the  w 
and  substituted  Cumberland  Gbte. 

Marmion  Sava< 
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PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  PROPERTY  CONSIDERED  AS 

TO  ITS  LEGAL  CONDITIONS. 

n.— PRIVATE  PEOPEETY. 

The  former  division  of  this  article*  treated  of  the  fundamental 
distinction  between  public  and  private  property,  and  the  power 
and  duty  of  the  State  with  regard  to  the  former,  and  suggested 
the  importance  of  marking  upon  a  chart  of  the  kingdom  the  extent 
and  situation  of  that  part  of  its  surface  which  is  dedicated  to  pubhc 
uses.  It  is  now  proposed  to  consider  how  far  the  laws  affecting 
private  property,  especially  those  which  abridge  or  impede  the 
full  power  of  disposition  by  living  owners,  or  which  deal  arbi- 
trarily with  rights  without  regard  to  the  will  of  the  possessor  of  the 
property  to  which  they  relate,  are  really  beneficial  to  individuals,  or 
either  expedient  or  even  just  towards  the  public.  The  basis  and 
object  of  the  present  argument  is,  in  truth,  the  same  as  the  former. 
It  involves  the  question  at  what  point  restrictions  or  disabilities  of 
living  persons,  in  regard  to  their  possessions,  cease  to  be  attended 
with  benefits  that  compensate  in  any  degree  for  their  mischiefs ;  and 
whether  laws  which,  in  an  earlier  state  of  society,  and  applied  to 
a  scanty  population,  may  have  been  harmless,  and  even  useful,  may 
not  in  its  present  condition  have  become  injurious. 

Inheritance  by  primogeniture  requires  in  this  place  but  a  few 
words.  Suited  to  the  times  in  which  it  had  its  origin — of  no  small 
political  value,  when,  from  want  of  other  organization,  the  shelter  of 
many  local  centres  was  needed — at  this  day  it  has  but  a  limited 
operation  in  practice ;  and  so  far  as  it  does  operate  it  is  probably 
an  unmixed  evil.  Small  freeholders,  owners  of  a  house,  a  garden  or 
an  orchard,  are  not  in  the  habit  of  employing  lawyers,  and  with  them 
the  making  a  will  is  frequently  deferred  to  the  last.  This  happens 
from  inadvertence,  indisposition  to  the  task,  want  of  familiarity  with 
legal  requisites,  and  perhaps  still  oftener  from  a  reasonable  desire  to 
adapt  the  final  disposition  of  their  property  to  the  latest  known 
condition  of  their  families.  If  it  happened  to  no  more  than  a  hundred 
families  in  a  year,  that  the  younger  children  are  pauperised  by  this 
law,  it  might  be  hoped  that  a  benign  legislature  would  not  permit 
it  to  continue  an  exception  to  its  rules  of  succession.  The  light 
which  has  been  thrown  upon  this  question  will  scarcely  allow  the 
present  law  to  remain  much  longer  either  to  perpetuate  private  wrong 
or  mislead  the  popular  sentiment. 

(1)   FOBTNIOHTLT  RSTZEW  for  MoTCh. 
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Property  itself,  as  distinguished  from  the  subfecta  of  property,  is 
defined  as  the  right  of  enjoying  and  disposing  of  things.^  If  the 
right  of  disposition  be  impeded,  as  in  the  French  code,  by  the  limit  pre- 
scribed to  the  biens  disponibles/^  "  property"  is,  to  that  extent,  clearly 
abridged.  The  only  example  of  this  sort  to  be  found  in  the  English 
law  is  that  imposed  by  what  is  inaccurately  called  the  Mortmain 
Act  of  1736.^  The  statute  of  George  II.,  as  it  has  been  elsewhere 
said,  was  introduced  *'  at  a  lime  when  the  political  world  had 
neither  the  deep  sense  of  personal  and  national  duty  which  animated 
the  age  of  Hooker,  nor  the  calm  and  philosophical  appreciation  of 
results  taught  by  Adam  Smith."  We  are  told  that  it  "  took  its  rise 
from  several  incidents  that  had  lately  happened,  by  which  heirs-at- 
law  had  suffered  considerably  by  injudiciofls,  ostentatious  disposi- 
tions of  their  lands  to  charitable  uses  (particularly  one  Mr.  Mitchel, 
who  was  going  to  leave  a  very  large  estate  in  land  to  one  of  the 
universities),  and  it  was  judged  convenient  for  many  reasons  to  put  a 
stop  to  so  growing  an  evil."  ^  The  alarm  at  the  design  of  Mitchel 
would,  however,  appear  to  have  abated,  for  the  Act  excepts  the  two 
universities  from  its  operation ;  and  it  can  be  little  more  than  a 
pretence  to  refer  it  to  an  apprehension  of  the  general  danger  of 
death-bed  influences.  Had  that  been  the  governing  motive  it  would 
have  embraced  personal  as  well  as  real  estate.^  Nor  can  it  be 
attributed  to  an  economical  view  of  the  evil  of  keeping  land  out  of 
the  market ;  for  probably  there  was  not  one  of  that  assembly  of  land- 
owners who  did  not,  if  he  had  the  power,  or  if  it  was  not  already 
effected  in  his  own  case,  instruct  his  attorney  to  settle  his  estate  so 
that  his  heir  should  not  bring  it  into  the  market.  Enough  has 
been  said  in  the  former  part  of  this  article  on  the  negligence 
of  the  legislature  hitherto  in  meeting  the  exigencies  of  the  times 
with  regard  to  public  property,  and  some  excuse  may  be  found  for 
the  statesmen  of  1736,  if  they  saw  no  other  method  of  applying 
endowments  than  according  to  the  rules  of  legal  interpretation.  At 
this  day,  with  a  population  standing  in  need  of  vast  and  hitherto 
untried  efforts  in  the  way  of  social  improvement,  a  law  which  forbids 
the  voluntary  dedication  of  real  estate  to  public  purposes,  by  testa- 
ment or  otherwise,  is  purely  obstructive  and  mischievous.  If  we 
look  at  the  annual  sums  raised  by  general  and  local  assessment  for 
a  multitude  of  objects,  in  which  the  general  convenience  requires  the 
general  co-operation,  little  occasion  will  be  seen  for  any  fear  that  the 
private  property,  transferred  to  public  uses,  will  ever  become  ex- 

(1)  "  La  propriety  est  le  droit  do  jouir  ct  disposer  dcs  choses  de  la  manidre  la  plug 
absoluo/'  &c. — Code  Civil,  Art.  644.  See  also  "  Land  Laws  of  England/'  &c.,  by  Two 
Barristers,  p.  60. 

(2)  Code  Ci^-il,  Art.  913,  et  seq.  (3)  9  Geo.  II.,  c.  36. 

(4)  Tind^.    See  Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  ix. 

(5)  It  was  apparently  so  argued.    See  Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  ix.  p.  1130. 
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oessive.  There  can  be  no  endowment  which  may  not  be  made  to  con- 
tribute, directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  moral  or  physical  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  people.  In  the  words  of  Burke,  "  a  politician, 
tg  do  great  things,  looks  for  a  poicer — ^what  our  workmen  call  a 
purchase ;  and  if  he  finds  that  power,  in  politics  as  in  mechanics, 
he  cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  apply  it.  In  vain  shall  a  man  look  to 
the  possibility  of  making  such  things  when  he  wants  them.  Endow- 
ments are  the  products  of  enthusiasm  ;  they  are  the  instruments  of 
wisdom."  ^ 

The  most  important  class  of  restrictions  on  property  have  grown 
out  of  the  craving  for  power,  so  common  to  the  human  mind, 
whether  to  be  exercised  on  great  matters  or  on  the  most  petty  and 
insignificant.  The  lawyers,  who  have  had  the  greatest  practical 
experience  in  observing  this  feeling,  tell  us  that ''  these  restrictions 
most  frequently  spring  from  the  desire  to  exert  a  posthumous  control 
over  that  which  can  be  no  longer  enjoyed.  *  Te  teneam  moriens' 
is  the  dying  lord's  apostrophe  to  his  manor,  for  which  he  is  forging 
those  fetters  that  seem  by  restricting  the  dominion  of  others  to  extend 
his  own."  '^  The  desire  to  dictate  as  long  as  possible  to  posterity, 
to  connect  property  with  his  own  name,  and  to  preserve  it  in  a  sense 
as  his  own  after  his  death,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
imiversal  passions  in  the  heart  of  man.  '^o  one  can  have  practised 
as  a  conveyancer  without  bearing  testimony  to  this.  The  testator 
is  not  satisfied  until  his  lawyer  has  exhausted  his  craft  in  devising 
how  to  prevent  any  one  from  becoming  absolute  owner  of  the  pro- 
perty for  as  long  a  time  as  may  be."^  The  operation  of  conflicting 
motives  has  brought  the  law  of  entail  and  settlement,  by  deed  or 
will,  to  its  present  condition.  It  is  an  exception  to  the  ordinary 
and  natural  incidents  of  possession  and  use,  and  it  must  rest  with 
the  advocates  of  such  restrictions  to  show  their  public  or  private 
advantage — the  benefit  accruing  to  individuals,  or  to  the  State,  or 
both — from  tying  up  the  hands  of  living  persons  in  dealing  with 
the  material  world  and  its  fruits  in  mere  obedience  to  the  dictates 
of  past  possessors,  or  from  creating  rights  in  persons  unborn,  and 
thereby  imposing  impediments  to  the  alienation  of  property  which  no 
living  person  can  remove.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  former 
possessors  had  a  great  desire  to  continue  their  power  after  death ; 
for  there  are  many  human  desires  which  the  law  not  only  does  not 
aid,  but  of  which  it  absolutely  forbids  the  gratification. 

In  an  acute  legal  criticism  of  the  complaints  of  economists  of  the 
operation  of  our  present  laws,  it  is  alleged  that  the  right  of  disposing, 
within  the  limits  now  assigned  by  law,  constitutes  property;  and 

(1)  Burke,  "  Roflections,"  &c.,  Works,  yol.  v.  p.  285,  Lond.  ed.,  1815. 

(2)  Jarman  on  Wills,  toI.  i.  p.  220.    Lecture  on  "  The  ChaiacteristbOB  of  n^«"**Ma 
Foundations,"  &c.,  by  A.  Hobhouse,  Q.C.,  p.  11. 
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that,  in  the  arguments  against  the  land  laws,  we  are  confronted  bj 
the  question — To  what  extent,  and  in  what  form,  shall  property  be 
longer  permitted  to  exist  P^  But  a  law  which  confers  on  the  living 
possessor  an  absolute  power  of  disposition  can  be  no  infringe- 
ment of  this  right.  Suppose  a  subject  of  property  to  be,  by 
the  will  of  A,  vested  in  B,  a  living  person,  after  him  in  C, 
another  living  person,  and  limited,  after  both,  to  D — in  case 
he  should  come  into  existence — with  remainders  over ;  yet  the 
whole  series  of  limitations  form  but  one  disposition,  though  divided 
among  successive  persons.  Any  portion  of  the  power  reserved  to  be 
thereafter  vested  in  D,  must  be  taken  from  B  or  C,  or  both.  It  is 
only  by  taking  it  from  some  or  one  that  it  can  be  given  to  another. 
So  far  from  it  being  an  invasion  of  property  to  vest  it  wholly  in  the 
first  possessor,  it  is  a  clear  augmentation  of  property  to  the  extent  in 
which  it  resumes  powers  that  otherwise  had  been  reserved  and  kept 
in  abeyance  for  unborn  persons.  In  truth,  instead  of  attacking,  it 
vindicates  the  right  of  property  against  the  legal  figments  which 
have  been  permitted  to  embarrass  and  restrain  it. 

This  freedom  of  property  may  be  illustrated  by  analogy  to  freedom 
of  the  person.  The  institution  of  slavery  gives  to  the  master  power 
over  the  person  of  the  slave  which  may  be  more  or  less  absolute. 
The  superior  class  has  not  only  its  own  liberty,  but,  in  the  measure 
of  its  power  over  the  persons  of  the  inferior  class,  the  liberty  of  that 
class  also.  The  aggregate  of  liberty  is  yet  obviously  less  than  if 
slavery  did  not  exist.  It  is  less  in  the  degree  in  which  the  skill  and 
industry  of  the  slave,  if  employed  for  his  own  benefit,  would  be  more 
valuable  to  himself  and  the  world  than  the  compulsory  labour  which 
he  performs  for  his  master. 

It  is  plain  that  not  only  is  the  integrity  of  property  maintained, 
but  the  value  of  the  right  is  in  fact  increased  by  liberating  it  from 
all  restrictions,  except  those  which  are  the  result  of  contract  between 
the  possessor  and  another,  for  considerations  beneficial  to  themselves 
or  the  public.  It  is  increased  by  the  amount  of  all  the  suspended 
power  set  free  and  made  immediately  serviceable  for  the  purposes  of 
the  possessor,  and,  through  him,  of  the  State.  A  restraint  upon 
alienation  imposed  by  a  settlor,  while  it  is  a  privation  of  the  limited 
tenant  on  whom  it  operates,  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  any  benefit 
to  the  deceased  settlor.  Such  a  restraint  passes  over  the  limit  at 
which  the  exercise  of  a  power  by  one  invades  that  of  another.  It  is 
the  same  with  generations  as  with  individuals.  The  only  rule  com- 
patible with  true  liberty  of  person  or  of  property  is,  that  each  gen^ 
ration  shall  enter  into  its  inheritance  with  all  the  primeval  rights 
that  the  first  acquirer  can  be  supposed  to  have  had,  except  in  so  far 
as  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  necessities  of  society  and  civilisation. 

(1)  "  The  Land  Laws  of  England  Discuased,"  &c.,  by  Two  Bairisten,  p.  60. 
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There  Is,  in  truth,  no  more  justice  or  expediency  in  a  rule  which 
prevents  the  individuals  of  one  age  from  freely  dealing  with  their 
property,  in  obedience  to  the  ages  that  preceded  them,  than  in  pre- 
venting them,  on  the  same  grounds,  from  the  use  of  their  intellect 
or  their  physical  strength,  their  brains  or  their  limbs. 

The  effect  of  such  restrictions  may  be  examined  under  three  points 
of  view, — first,  their  result  on  the  persons  for  whose  especial  benefit 
they  are  designed ;  secondly,  their  operation  on  the  rest  of  the  nation ; 
and,  lastly,  with  reference  to  the  duty  of  the  State,  in  watching  over 
the  interests  of  its  people,  and  encountering  the  new  difficultly 
which  the  successive  stages  of  civilised  society  bring  with  them. 

I.  The  restriction  on  the  power  of  the  protected  classes  is  neces- 
sarily founded  on  distrust.  The  settlor  attaches  importance  to  the 
continuance  of  the  property  in  the  same  hands  or  in  the  prescribed 
line  of  descent,  and  he  apprehends  that  the  possessor  who  follows 
him  will  have  less  regard  to  that  object,  or  that  he  may  be  betrayed 
by  the  force  of  other  influences  to  part  with  or  diminish  the  property, 
and  thus  leave  the  future  objects  in  a  condition  less  able  to  sustain 
the  social  rank  or  position  which  it  is  the  design  of  the  settlor  that 
they  should  fill.  The  State  interposes  to  protect  classes  from  injustice 
or  oppression ;  as  when  it  endeavours  to  prevent  excess  in  the  employ- 
ment of  children  in  mines  and  factories.  But  the  guardianship  of 
the  wealthy  classes,  by  means  of  settlements  which  the  laws  enforce, 
to  prevent  them  from  parting  with  the  corpus  of  their  estates,  is  a 
protection  of  the  very  persons  whom,  it  might  be  imagined,  would 
stand  least  in  need  of  it.  Born  of  parents  rich  enough  to  secure  for 
them  the  best  education  in  youth,  and  the  most  perfect  culture  in 
mature  life ;  secured,  as  far  as  human  appliances  can  go,  from  all 
the  accidents  which  impair  mental  or  bodily  vigour,  and  standing 
thus  on  the  foreground,  as  it  were,  of  society,  they  have  every  oppor- 
tunity, as  well  as  every  encouragement,  not  only  to  maintain,  but  to 
improve  that  position.  One  might  think  that  their  object  would  be  to 
develop  talent  and  elevate  character  in  their  descendants,  so  that  they 
may  continue  to  stand  high  in  the  respect  and  estimation  of  their 
countrymen,  and  obtain  an  eminence  which  wealth  alone  cannot 
confer,  and  which  they  are  less  likely  to  gain  the  more  they  rely  upon 
wealth  for  its  attainment.  In  the  final  disposition  of  their  property, 
instead  of  being  bound  by  the  arbitrary  directions  of  a  settlement  or 
entail,  created  without  any  possible  foresight  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  family  or  the  several  characters  of  its  individual  members,  the 
parent  might  be  trusted  to  act  upon  his  judgment  as  to  their  fitness, 
capacity,  and  worth.  Is  it  necessary  for  the  object  which  is  contem- 
plated by  the  settlement,  that  the  head  of  a  family  should  be  deprived 
of  this  power  of  discrimination  P    The  absence  of  such  a  power  con- 
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tributes  In  no  degree  to  family  harmony.  It  is  a  common  observation 
that  in  a  majority  of  cases,  where  the  estate  is  entailed,  the  father  and 
the  eldest  son  are  more  or  less  unfriendly,  if  not  antagonistic.  The 
attitude  in  which  they  are  placed  towards  each  other  is  alone  likely 
to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  parent  on  the  education  of  the  son. 
The  entire  exclusion  of  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  ancestor 
in  the  selection  of  his  successor  can  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  a 
source  of  disparagement  in  the  lapse  of  time.  The  heir  sets  out 
in  life  as  one  who  is  certain  that  he  will  take  a  place  among  the 
rich  without  any  labour  of  his  own,  and  that  no  one  will  be  able  to 
prevent  him  from  gratifying  any  tastes  he  may  have.  He  has  smaller 
inducements  to  labour  and  greater  temptations  to  indulgence  than 
is  the  ordinary  lot  of  mankind,  and  this  condition  is  not  generally 
favourable  to  the  formation  of  high  character.  It  is  only  in  some 
of  the  happiest  mental  constitutions  that  its  dangers  are  entirely 
overcome.  If  the  possession  of  ample  fortune,  the  gratification  of 
every  taste,  and  the  command  of  obsequious  attention,  were  the  end 
of  human  existence,  the  system  of  strict  settlements  may  be  calculated 
to  secure  it  for  a  generation  or  two.  It  is  doubtful  whether  even 
these  results  are  likely  to  be  permanent  imder  such  conditions. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  question  does  not  turn  on  the  value 
and  influence  of  such  an  assured  condition  of  life  as  affording  leisure 
for  literary  and  scientific  culture  or  speculative  thought,  free  from 
the  bustle  of  a  more  vulgar  activity.  The  number  of  families  in  a 
condition  of  comfort  and  affluence  has  for  a  considerable  period  been 
constantly  increasing,  and  few  persons  whose  tastes  lead  them  to 
engage  in  studies  that  further  the  progress  of  science  or  art  owe 
their  fortune  to  these  methods  of  protection.  There  is  no  reason 
to  fear  that  the  want  of  power  to  settle  estates  or  funds  for  the 
benefit  of  unborn  persons  would  put  an  end  to  the  desire  now  so 
commonly  entertained,  and  in  which  there  is  nothing  reprehensible, 
to  perpetuate  old  or  to  foimd  new  families ;  nor  is  there  any  ground 
for  supposing  that  the  endeavour  to  do  this  would  be  less  successful. 
The  motive  to  this  kind  of  ambition  would  remain,  and  the  obstacles 
to  its  realization  would  be  less  rather  than  greater,  for  the  stability  of 
the  race  might  be  rendered  more  secure.  If  the  succession  were 
not  governed  by  seniority,  or  any  prescribed  rule,  but  were  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  ancestor,  to  be  exercised  according  to  his  judg- 
ment of  the  qualities  of  his  children,  grandchildren,  or  relations,  he 
would  be  placed  in  the  position  in  which  all  his  knowledge  aud  judg- 
ment would  be  called  into  action  ;  and  the  family  foundation  will  not 
be  less  firm  because  the  head  of  the  family  has  the  choice  of  the 
best  material  on  which  to  build  it.  It  is  better  that  he  should  feel 
this  responsibility  in  the  selection  of  those  who  are  to  sustain  the 
name  and  honour  of  his  house,  and  that  he  should  have  it  before  his 
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eyes  in  directing  their  education;  that  he  may  cultivate  in  them 
tastes  for  occupations  which  are  truly  worthy  of  the  positions  they 
may  fill.  A  sense  of  the  degree  in  which  his  own  conduct  and 
example  might  influence  them  would  thus  be  likely  to  have  a  whole- 
some operation  upon  the  parent  himself,  when  he  is  no  longer  able 
to  rely  upon  the  efiect  of  legal  barriers  as  a  protection  of  his  family 
from  poverty. 

Incapacitated  by  settlement  or  entail  from  exercising  powers  of 
ownership,  the  possessor  of  the  estate  is  unable  to  depart  in  any  con- 
siderable degree  from  the  ordinary  course  of  management.  He  can- 
not, for  example,  create  permanent  interests  in  the  tenants  and  occu- 
piers, however  beneficial  he  might  conceive  it  to  be  to  himself  as  well 
as  to  them.  While  he  is  thus  bound  for  the  most  part  to  an  uniform 
method  of  administration  of  his  estate,  there  is  usually  little  obstacle 
to  extravagance  in  personal  gratification.  The  limited  interest  does 
not  prevent  the  possessor  from  obtaining  credit  and  incurring  debt. 
He  may  exhaust  the  value  of  his  life  interest,  and  yet  console  himseK 
with  the  reflection  that  the  inheritance  will  revive  unimpaired  in 
his  son,  and  that  at  the  worst  there  is  little  fear  but  that  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  by  his  family,  and  the  persons  entitled  in  succes- 
sion, to  preserve  him  personally  from  these  severer  consequences 
that  would  have  afiected  an  absolute  owner.  It  may  not  be  unrea- 
sonable to  refer  much  of  the  miserable  competition  in  expenditure 
and  display  which  is  now  so  common,  to  the  immunity  that  settle- 
ments and  other  protections  of  mischievous  tendency  have  conferred. 
Nor  are  their  negative  consequences  to  be  disregarded.  In  the 
measure  in  which  any  one  is  diverted  from  the  contemplation  of 
more  distant  or  lasting  results,  and  the  pursuit  of  far-sighted  objects, 
in  that  degree  he  will  generally  employ  himself  on  those  which  are 
merely  of  present  and  transitory  interest  or  gratification. 

In  few  things  has  the  effect  of  the  law  been  more  pernicious  than 
in  marriage  settlements,  by  which  separate  interests  are  commonly 
given  to  the  wife,  accompanied  by  clauses  restraining  anticipation. 
The  reliance  of  parents  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes  on  this 
power  has  gone  on  increasing  for  a  century,  and  has  done  much  to 
retard  the  education  of  women.  People  with  ample  means  have 
been  satisfied  with  the  power  which  the  law  affords  of  making 
their  daughters  a  kind  of  life-pensioners,  with  their  hands  so  tied 
that  they  cannot  by  any  folly  deprive  themselves  of  a  luxurious  or, 
at  least,  comfortable  maintenance  ;  and  this  contrivance  has  come,  in 
their  view,  to  supply  the  place  of  prudence,  or  common  sense,  or  the 
ordinary  knowledge  of  the  business  of  life.  They  have  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  teach  their  daughters  the  difference  between  reason- 
able conduct  and  expectations,  and  the  veriest  charlatanry  or  impos- 
ture,— ^between  what  is  deserving  of  trust  and  what  should  be  met 
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with  distrust.  Impelled  by  generous  sentiment  to  be  active  in  efforts 
of  charity  and  social  improvement,  they  are  taught  nothing  to  guide 
them  in  the  solution  of  the  great  problems  of  social  existence.  Parents, 
in  the  settlement  of  a  daughter  in  life,  are  led  to  have  less  regard  to 
qualities  of  mind  than  to  securing  for  her  a  certain  material  provision. 
A  recent  article  in  an  evening  paper^  drew  a  striking  picture  of  a  father, 
wedded  to  precedent  and  custom,  and  thinking  he  is  taking  the  best 
security  for  his  daughter's  "  happiness  "  by  tying  up  the  means  and 
resources  of  herself  and  his  son-in-law.  "  He  can  prove  by  facts  and 
figures  that  he  has  hitherto  taken  reasonably  good  care  of  his  modest 
talent,  and  forthwith  the  parents  insist  on  his  wrapping  it  up  in  a 
napkin  and  putting  it  away  in  the  Three  per  Cents.  PIeicc  his  little 
capital  beyond  his  control,  that  he  may  have  no  sinking  fund  to 
borrow  from,  and  that  you  may  tempt  him  to  run  in  debt,  in  the 
event  of  himself,  or  his  wife,  or  children  being  ill.  Generally  insure 
him  plenty  of  anxiety  just  when,  in  order  to  make  his  way,  he  wants 
a  clear  brain  and  light  spirits,  and  thus  do  your  very  best  to  provide 
for  his  and  your  daughter's  present  happiness  and  future  advance- 
ment." And  the  writer  well  asks,  "  If  life  were  conducted  on  the 
principle  of  putting  everyone  away  in  a  padded  room,  so  that  they 
could  not  bruise  themselves  in  any  possible  event,  how  would  the 
business  of  the  world  go  forward  ?" 

Fabulists  have  drawn  many  imaginative  pictures  of  mortals 
endowed  for  a  time  with  powers  or  immunities  beyond  the  ordinary 
lot  of  humanity,  but  rarely  without  the  moral  that  exhibits  them  in 
the  end  as  happy  in  laying  down  the  perilous  gift.  Laws  of  pro- 
perty which  tie  the  hands  of  the  possessors,  and  convert  them  into 
little  more  than  machines  for  transferring  it  from  age  to  age,  cannot 
tend  to  form  greatness  of  character  or  lead  to  nobleness  of  life. 

II.  The  economical  operation  of  the  system  of  settlement  and 
entail  of  land,  as  it  affects  the  public  at  large,  has  been  recently  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Fawcett,^  Mr.  Leslie,^  and  others.  They  prove  its 
inevitable  tendency  to  create  a  certain  monopoly  of  land,  confining 
it  to  a  limited  number  of  owners,  and  preventing  it  from  coming 
into  the  market.  One  answer  has  been  that  there  are  powers  of  sale 
in  the  settlements,  and,  if  not.  Chancery  will  supply  them.*  Statistics, 
if  they  could  be  had,  would  probably  show  that  the  exercise  of  such 
powers  has  done  nothing  to  lessen  the  concentration  of  land  in  large 
properties,  but  that,  coupled  with  the  direction  for  reinvestment,  they 

(1)  Fall  Mall  Gazette,  8  Jan.,  1869. 

(2)  **  Manual  of  Political  Economy,"  pp.  209,  &c. 

(3)  liraeer^e  Maganne,  February,  1867. 

(4)  "  Land  Laws  of  England,"  &c.,  pp.  13, 17. 
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have  operated  in  a  contrary  direction  ;*  but  the  claim  for  the  freedom 
of  the  existing  proprietors,  as  an  element  of  indiyidual  and  national 
welfare,  does  not  apply  to  land  alone.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  for  every  acre  of  settled  land,  above  £100  of  personal  property 
is  subject  to  like  restriction.^  The  inseparable  connection  in  settle- 
ments of  real  and  personal  interests,  and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
any  important  differences  in  their  effect  on  the  one  or  the  other,  have 
been  lately  insisted  upon  with  great  force  in  the  discussion  on 
Mr.  Locke  King's  Bill;  and  the  power  of  settling  personal  property 
has  been  put  forward  as  the  true  outwork  of  the  defence  of  settle- 
ments and  entails  of  realty.  "  Whenever,"  it  has  been  lately  said,' 
*'  the  Irish  land  question  comes  seriously  to  be  considered,  it  will,  no 
doubt,  bring  to  the  light  of  day  whatever  elements  of  the  destructive 
kind  are  concealed  under  the  singularly  placid  surface  of  English 
life;  but  the  least  reflection  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
changes  which  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  alter  very  deeply  the 
present  state  of  things,  will  be  enough  to  reassure  the  most  timid. 
A  common  marriage  settlement  of  stock  ties  it  up,  say,  for  the  life  of 
the  parent,  and  till  the  majority  of  his  surviving  children,  quite  as 
effectually  as  land  can  be  tied  up.  Attempt  to  interfere  with  this, 
and  you  will  find  yourself  at  once  embarked  upon  an  impossible 
undertaking,  which  would  become  possible  only  after  the  framing  of 
a  coherent  scheme  of  communism,  so  devised  as  to  enlist  in  its  favour 
the  feelings  of  the  bulk  of  the  population." 

It  may,  however,  well  be  doubted  whether  this  state  of  things, 
besides  its  effect  on  education  and  character  already  adverted  to,  does 
not  arrest  and  impede  to  an  incalculable  extent  the  free  circulation 
of  capital,  and  all  its  consequences  of  productive  and  commercial 
activity.  It  gives  an  artificial  value  to  certain  investments.  The 
powers  of  varying  them  are  limited  commonly  to  government  and  real 
security.  The  premium  thus  given  to  such  securities  is  a  public  loss. 
It  is  of  no  advantage  to  the  nation  that  the  Government  should  be 
encouraged  to  contract,  or  induced  to  abstain  from  reducing  a  pubUc 
debt,  by  the  high  price  which  timid  investors  are  willing  to  pay  for 
State  obligations;  nor  that  it  should  be  obliged  to  redeem  at  90 
per  cent,  a  stock  for  which  it  received  but  70.  If  the  holders  of 
settled  securities  were  freed  from  such  restrictions,  the  increased 
activity  of  the  money  market  would  reach,  and  affect  in  a  con- 
siderable measure,  the  distribution  of  the  land,  by  increasing,  as 

(1)  A  i)ortion  of  the  estate,  having,  from  its  situation,  or  some  accidental  cause, 
a  greatly  enhanced  value,  is  sold,  and  the  purchase  money  generally  invested  in 
a  larger  estate  in  a  purely  agricultural  district.  Thus  the  proceeds  of  20  acres  of 
land  ^near  New  Cross,  lately  sold,  purchased  207  acres  in  Staffordshire  and  Kent.  It  is 
for  such  purposes  of  advantage  that  the  ]X)wers  of  sale  are  usually  g^ven. 

(2)  "  Land  Laws  of  England,"  p.  17. 
(8)  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  10  March,  1869. 
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well  the  causes  for  sale,  as  the  temptation  to  sell.  At  present,  settle- 
ments which  give  a  preference  and  inducement  to  invest  in  real 
securities,  offer,  in  fact,  an  encouragement,  in  the  nature  of  a  bounty, 
to  landowners,  by  enabling  them  to  borrow  money  on  more  favour- 
able terms  than  in  an  imfettered  state  of  the  market  they  could 
obtain,  and  thus  permit  sales  to  be  avoided,  while  they  promote  that 
worst  condition  of  ownership  of  land — an  encumbered  proprietary. 
If  our  judges  had  always  looked  with  the  same  suspicion  on  social 
and  economical  consequences,  they  might  have  doubted  whether  such 
impediments  to  the  employment  of  capital  were  not  impolitic,  as 
being  in  restraint  of  trade.^ 

An  unhappy  consequence  of  the  laws  which  thus  introduce  privi- 
leges, of  which  none  but  the  wealthy — of  necessity  a  comparatively 
small  minority  of  the  people — can  take  advantage,  is  the  absence 
of  that  sympathy  which  would,  if  there  were  a  sense  of  common 
evil  and  common  danger,  be  created  for  the  more  nimierous  classes 
of  society  who  are  in  circumstances  requiring  protection  of  the  same 
nature.  Persons  who  can  secure  property  to  their  daughters  by 
marriage  settlements  take  little  thought  of  the  great  numbers  of 
comparatively  poor  women  who  are  exposed  to  want  and  suffering 
from  the  conduct  of  their  husbands.  None  in  a  middle-class 
Parliament,  until  very  lately,  could  be  found  to  raise  their  voices 
in  favour  of  the  property  of  married  women  in  general;  and 
when  the  public  conscience  in  this  matter  was  in  some  degree 
awakened,  it  was  thought  sufficient  for  a  wife,  after  the  prolonged 
desertion  of  her  husband,  to  be  enabled  to  obtain  protection  against 
him  for  the  fruits  of  her  own  industry,  by  applying  to  a  magistrate. 
A  closer  sympathy  of  class  with  class  would  suggest  to  our  law- 
makers that  the  cruel  necessity  of  appealing  to  magisterial  protection, 
and  making  the  family  breach  more  hopeless,  is  an  extremity  to 
which  it  is  not  more  desirable  that  a  poor  woman  should  be  forced 
than  a  rich  one. 

III.  In  considering  what  is  the  duty  of  the  State  in  controlling  the 
power  of  living  owners  of  property,  it  is  proper  to  keep  in  view  the 
distinction  between  the  things  that  the  people  may  do  for  themselves, 
and  those  in  which  the  aid  of  Government  is  necessary.  Among  the 
matters  in  which  there  would  seem  to  be  the  least  reason  for 
Government  interference,  and  that  may  be  most  conveniently  left 
to  individual  discretion,  is  the  disposition  by  every  person  of  his 
own  property,  and  the  expenditure  of  his  money.  The  English  pride 
themselves  not  a  little  on  their  uncontrolled  and  independent  manage- 

(1)  A  person  can  neither  alienate  for  a  time  his  freedom  to  dispose  of  his  own  labour 
or  his  own  capital  according  to  his  own  will  (Hilton  v.  Eckersley,  6  £11.  &  Bl.  47)9 
nor  alienate  such  freedom  generally  and  make  himself  a  slave  (sec  the  argument  of 
Hargrave  in  Sommerset's  case,  20  State  Trials,  23). — **  Report  on  Trades'  Unions," 
1869,  p.  Izxii. 
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ment  of  their  affairs^  as  contrasted  with  what^  speaking  of  other 
ommtries,  is  ironically  called  ''  the  paternal  system  '"  while  the  pro- 
pertied classes,  by  the  effect  of  settlements  and  dispositions  made,  not 
to  guard  them  from  the  wrong  or  violence  of  others,  but  to  protect 
ihem  against  themselyes,  are  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  a  condi- 
tion of  wardship  throughout  their  liyes.  This  paternal  care  is  dis- 
guised by  the  circumstance  that  it  does  not  emanate  from  any  public 
functionary  or  ministerial  bureau,  but  from  a  laboratory  of  ingenious 
contrivances,  the  work  of  skilful  lawyers,  from  which  the  owners  of 
property  select  the  instruments  most  suitable  to  apply  one  to  another, 
and  in  aid  of  which  they  can  bring  to  bear  the  force  of  the  State  in 
giving  them  effect.  It  is  surely  no  duty  of  the  latter  to  afford  such 
assistance.  If  a  sum  of  money  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  agent 
to  make  a  certain  purchase  or  investment,  or  for  safe  deposit,  the 
law  may  properly  enforce  the  duty  thus  undertaken ;  but  if  the 
principal  direct  the  agent  to  deposit  or  invest  the  money  in  a  cer- 
tain manner,  and  not  to  allow  the  principal  himself,  or  any  one  else, 
to  take  or  spend  any  part  of  it  for  some  specified  or  indefinite  time, 
there  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  State  should  concern  itself  with 
the  office  of  enforcing  such  directions.^ 

It  was  once  said  by  Louis  Blanc,  that  it  is  not  the  '^  business  of 
society  to  protect  against  the  natural  consequences  of  their  own  vices 
or  follies,  libertines,  spendthrifts,  or  the  degenerate  heirs  of  some 
ancient  name."  It  may  be  rather  said  that  it  is  not  for  the  higher 
and  truer  interests  of  the  protected  class  that  it  should  thus  be 
tied  and  bound.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  by  its  educational 
institutions,  and  by  every  other  means  within  its  power,  to  elevate 
the  condition  of  all  its  people ;  but  it  is  under  no  obligation  to  place 
or  preserve  any  of  them  in  a  special  class,  or  rank,  or  scale  of  well- 
being.  If  penury,  with  its  attendant  suffering,  be  the  inevitable  lot 
of  some,  it  is  likely  that  it  will  fall  for  the  most  part  upon  those  who 
have  had  the  smallest  advantages  of  early  instruction  and  happy 
association ;  but  it  would  speak  ill  for  the  institutions  of  a  country 
in  which  all  but  the  poorer  classes  were  secured  from  such  calamity. 
Every  class  is  more  or  less  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  it 
is  not  the  business  of  the  State  to  guard  one  class  more  than  another 
from  these  consequences.  Such  protections  are  artificial  means  of 
rendering  the  barriers  which  separate  class  from  class  still  more  im- 
passable. In  the  fellowship  of  misfortune  it  is  better  that  the  higher 
culture  and  intelligence  of  those  who  have  fallen  from  a  richer  estate 
should  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  less  instructed.  The  world, 
it  has  been  truly  said,  owes  much  to  great  sorrows. 

It  may  bo  a  useful  illustration  of  the  argument  to  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  these  privileges  of  wealth  had  been  up  to  this  time  un- 

(1)  The  Thcllusson  Act  (39  &  40  Geo.  III.,  c.  98)  recognised  this  principle  to  some 
extent. 
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known ;  that  no  method  had  yet  been  discoyered  of  depriving  the 
possessor  of  houses,  lands,  or  moneys,  of  the  power  of  selling,  giving 
them  away,  or  dealing  with  them  at  his  pleasure ;  and  that  some  far- 
sighted  member  of  a  plutocratic  Parliament  for  the  first  time  brought 
in  a  Bill  to  establish  a  property  law,  precisely  like  that  to  which  we 
have  arrived — the  preamble  of  the  Bill  might  thus  be  framed  to 
express  its  purpose : — 

"  Whereas  a  large  number  of  persons  in  this  kingdom  are  now  in 
possession  of  real  and  personal  property,  derived  by  inheritance, 
succession,  individual  acquisition,  or  otherwise ;  and  it  will  be  greatly 
for  the  benefit  of  their  children,  grandchildren,  and  relations,  as 
well,  in  many  cases,  of  themselves,  that  the  possessors  of  such  pro- 
perty should  not  lose,  spend,  alienate,  or  otherwise  dissipate  or  disperse 
the  same ;  and  that  it  shall  be  retained  and  preserved  for  the  use  of 
such  childreu,  descendants,  and  relations :  And,  whereas,  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  poBsesaors  of  such  property  make  improvident  con- 
tracts,  engage  in  imprudent  speculations,  or  become  self-indulgent,  or 
extravagant  in  their  expenditure,  from  which,  or  other  causes,  their 
estates  and  properties  are  wholly  or  in  part  disposed  of,  incumbered,  or 
alienated,  and  themselves,  their  children,  or  descendants,  instead  of 
continuing  in  the  same  condition  of  life,  are  greatly  reduced  in  cir- 
cumstances, and,  in  some  cases,  left  in  such  poverty  and  indigence  as 
to  be  obliged  to  labour  for  their  subsistence,  not  only  to  their  own  great 
indignity  and  discomfort,  but  also  much  to  the  regret,  pain,  and 
mortification  of  their  relations  and  friends,  and  other  persons  of  like 
condition :  And,  whereas,  it  is  expedient  to  provide  means  for  pre- 
venting, as  far  as  possible,  the  consequences  of  such  imprudence,  self- 
indulgence,  and  extravagance,  by  prescribing,  in  some  cases,  the 
amount  which  such  possessors  of  property  shall  severally  expend;  or, 
in  case  they  shall  contract  debts,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  out  of  such 
property  year  by  year ;  and  by  limiting,  moreover,  in  these  or  other 
cases,  their  power  over  the  corpus  thereof,  so  that  the  same  shall 
be  continued  and  transferred  whole  and  unimpaired  to  the  next 
descendant  indicated  :  Be  it  therefore  enacted,"  &c. 

Laws  of  property  which  attach  to  particular  acts  or  events,  whether 
of  necessary  or  common  occurrence,  consequences  that  may  be  very 
prejudicial  to  the  persons  they  affect,  and  against  which  it  requires 
more  than  ordinary  caution  to  guard,  even  if  it  be  always  possible, 
are  beyond  the  purposes  for  which  laws  regxdating  the  title  to  a 
property  are  designed,  and  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  mischievous. 
Our  system  of  jurisprudence  contains  two  notable  infractions  of  the 
rule.  The  first  is  the  law  affecting  the  property  of  married  women. 
The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  last  session,  examined 
lawyers  of  England  and  America,  ministers  of  religion,  employers, 
members  of  co-operative  societies,  and  others,  and  the  testimony 
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gathered  of  the  need  there  is  for  recognising  the  separate  right  of  a 
married  woman  to  her  own  property  and  earnings,  without,  be  it 
remembered,  any  restraint  against  anticipation,  is  almost  pathetic  in 
its  simple  verity.  Speaking  of  the  effort  even  of  the  partial  security 
afforded  by  co-operative  societies,  a  witness  from  Rochdale  said,  "  it  is 
a  common  expression  among  our  members,  that  it  is  the  women  who 
are  the  co-operators  more  than  the  men,  with  a  view  to  interest,  and 
having  their  money  safe  and  secure  in  our  society.  It  gives  women 
a  knowledge  and  a  habit  of  managing  property  which  they  had  not 
before  ;  it  enlarges  knowledge,  and  strengthens  character."  "  The 
great  mainstay  of  providence,"  said  the  clergyman  of  a  poor  district 
at  the  East-end,  "  is  the  woman.  Anybody  who  knows  the  working 
classes  must  see  that  the  women  are  the  great  representatives  of  that 
virtue  among  them.  The  law  refusing  her  any  support  in  attempting 
to  secure  something  for  the  children  produces  a  hopelessness  that 
cripples  the  exertions  of  the  woman."  To  the  objectioi:  that  the 
husbands  wield  the  physical  force,  it  was  replied,  "that  a  great 
cause  of  moral  control  among  our  population  is  the  fear  of  the  law. 
Now  the  law  is  against  the  woman ;  she  is  unable  to  resist ;  it  would 
be  otherwise  if  the  law  were  on  her  side."  "  The  husband  would  feel 
that  the  woman  was  not  the  mere  drudge  that  she  is  now,  so  often, 
among  the  working  classes,  if  she  had  independent  existence,  and 
independent  rights."  "  It  would  so  raise  the  condition  of  women  that 
in  the  course  of  a  generation  you  would  find  that  women  would  be 
treated  with  the  respect  that  is  really  due  to  them,  instead  of  being, 
in  that  class  of  life,  treated  as  they  are  now."  Mr.  Mundella  told  the 
Committee  that  the  mere  mention  of  this  legal  security  brought  tears 
to  the  eyes  of  the  women  to  whom  he  spoke  of  it.  "  Oh,"  they  said, 
"  if  you  would  get  this  done  for  us  it  would  be  indeed  a  comfort."  The 
imaginary  objections  to  giving  the  wife  a  legal  right  to  her  own  pro- 
perty have  been  of  late  so  thoroughly  examined  that  it  is  imnecessary 
to  dwell  upon  them  here.^  Happily  this  amendment  of  our  law  has 
been  undertaken  by  able  and  energetic  men,  in  a  position  to  make 
themselves  heard,  and  who  are  not  likely  to  leave  their  task  imper- 
fectly performed. 

The  laws  affecting  the  estates  of  bankrupts  form  the  other 
example  of  impolitic  legal  interference.  The  modem  Acts  on  this 
subject,  not  content  with  doing  that  which  public  justice  demands, 
and  which  individual  effort  could  not  secure,  have  gone  further,  and 
arbitrarily  interposed  to  liberate  the  debtor  from  the  effect  of  con- 
tracts he  has  deliberately  made.  The  result  has  been  to  make  the 
bankruptcy  courts  in  a  great  degree  the  ministers  of  fraud  and 
wide-spread  demoralisation.     The  legal  discharge  of  the  debtor  was 

(1)  See  a  paper  on  the  *^  Property  of  Married  Women,"  by  A.  Hobhouse,  Q.C.,  Social 
Science  Transactions  (Birmingham),  1868,  p.  238. 
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never  originally  contemplated.  The  early  laws  provided  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  debtor's  property  among  his  creditors  ;  "  but  if  they 
tshould  not  be  satisfied  or  otherwise  contented  for  their  debts  by  such 
"ways  and  means,  they  should  have  their  remedy  for  the  recovery  of 
the  residue  of  the  same  debts  as  theretofore."  ^ 

It  will  be  difficult  to  show,  from  our  commercial  or  legal  history, 
that  the  smallest  moral  or  material  good  has  been  obtained  by 
departing  from  this  simple  principle.  No  doubt  the  existence  of 
trade  and  of  some  degree  of  adventure,  make  a  bankrupt  law  neces- 
sary; but  to  such  a  law  no  more  than  three  fundamental  provi- 
sions are  essential — first,  that  on  a  declaration  of  insolvency,  the 
existing  estate  of  the  debtor  shall  be  divided  fairly  among  the 
<;reditors ;  secondly,  that  for  this  purpose  it  be  transferred  to  some 
offiqer^  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  realise  and  distribute  it;  and 
thirdly,  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  creditors  shall  have  power  to 
give  a  specified  time  to  the  bankrupt,  within  which  he  shall  not  be 
liable  in  execution  for  the  remainder  of  the  debt,  and  to  renew 
it  if  they  think  proper,  leaving  his  estate  liable  for  all  that  may 
remain  unpaid.  The  first  provision  is  needed  to  secure  fairness  and 
avoid  a  scramble  of  creditors  for  the  wreck,  and  the  last  to  afford  the 
bankrupt  a  reasonable  scope  for  his  future  industry.  It  is  always 
open  to  him  with  his  after-acquired  property  to  make  any  private 
contract  that  he  can  with  his  individual  creditors.  Every  merchant 
and  trader  would  thus  have  constantly  before  his  eyes  a  knowledge 
that  his  chief  safeguard  is  not  in  any  arbitrary  legal  shelter,  but  in 
his  own  character  and  conduct,  and  that  he  must  rely  mainly  on  his 
reputation  for  honesty  and  fair  dealing.  One  who  had  failed  from 
pure  misfortune  would  have  no  reason  to  fear  that  creditors  whose 
respect  he  had  never  forfeited,  would  refuse  him  reasonable  time  and 
means  to  recover  his  position. 


Incidental  to  such  reforms  as  here  suggested,  even  if  it  were  not 
required  as  it  is,  for  its  own  sake,  is  the  abolition  of  imprisonment 
for  debt.  It  is  not  by  corporal  penalties  that  contracts  should  be 
enforced  by  the  State.  Our  early  law  gave  a  creditor  no  lien  on  the 
body  of  his  debtor.      He  must  be  at  liberty,  it  said,  not  only  to 

(1)  34  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  4  ;  13  Eliz.,  c.  7. 

(2)  These  officers,  assignees  or  liquidators,  should  be  a  class  admitted,  perhaps  after 
some  test,  and  competing  for  employment  by  their  endeavours  to  realise  the  bankrupt's 
estate  at  the  smallest  cost  That  the  public  may  judge  of  their  respective  merits, 
each  should  be  bound  to  lay  before  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  be  annually  published, 
a  return  of  every  estate  passing  through  his  hands,  thus : — 
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follow  his  own  business,  but  also  to  serve  his  king  and  country.* 
Creditors  in  this  kingdom  had  so  long  come  to  look  upon  the  power 
of  imprisonment  as  indispensable  to  credit,  that  the  tradesmen  of 
Bristol  were  unable  to  forgive  Burke  for  the  favour  with  which 
he  had  regarded  its  abolition.     In  vain  he  exposed  its  cruelty.     "  If 
insolvency  be  no  crime,  why  is  it  punished  with  arbitrary  imprison- 
ment P     If  it  be  a  crime,  why  is  it  delivered  into  private  hands  to 
pardon  without  discretion,  or  to  punish  without  mercy  and  without 
measure  ?"    "  I  know,"  he  said,  "  that  credit  must  be  preserved  ;  but 
equity  must  be  preserved  too,  and  it  is  impossible  that  anything  should 
be  necessary  to  commerce  which  is  inconsistent  with  justice."     "  If 
the  creditor  had  a  right  to  those  carcases  as  a  natural  security  for  his 
property,  I  am  sure  we  have  no  right  to  deprive  him  of  that  security. 
But  if  the  few  pounds  of  flesh  were  not  necessary  to  his  security,  we 
had  not  a  right  to  retain  the  unfortunate  debtor  without  any  benefit 
at  all  to  the  person  who  confined  him."^   Our  more  recent  legislation 
has  retained  this  penal  proceeding  in  a  form  especially  oppressive. 
The  mechanic  or  labourer  obtains  credit  by  pledging  his  future  wages, 
and  this  pledge  the  machinery  of  the  county  court  compels  him  to 
redeem  during  possibly  his  whole  life.     The  creditor  obtains  a  judg- 
ment against  him,  and  if  he  cannot  satisfy  any  one  instalment, 
perhaps  a  few  shillings,  a  judgment  summons  is  issued  against  him, 
and  if  the  judge  concludes  that  he  has  had  the  means  of  paying  it 
from  the  produce  of  his  work,  he  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  sent  to 
prison  for  such   non-payment;^  and   this  imprisonment    does   not 
operate  as  a  discharge  of  any  portion  of  his  debt.*     The  explanation 
has  been  that  the  defendant  is  imprisoned,  not  for  the  debt,  but  for 
disobeying  the  order  to  pay.     But  the  ability  of  a  man  earning  a 
few  shillings  a  week,  with  which  he  has  a  family  to  feed,  lodge, 
and  clothe,  to  pay  a  debt,  is  a  question  of  no  small  difliculty  for  a 
conscientious  judge  ;  and  upon  which  a  mistake  to  be  followed  by  im- 
prisonment may  produce  irretrievable  distress  and  demoralisation.    In 
truth,  facility  of  obtaining  credit  is  more  likely  to  be  a  snare  than  a 
benefit.     It  may  relieve  immediate  pressure  at  the  expense  of  a  per- 
petual weight  upon  future  industry  and  hope.     It  is  better  that  this 
also  should  depend  on  conduct  and  character,  the  conduct  of  both  par- 
ties in  giving  and  obtaining  credit,  and  the  character  of  the  debtor. 
A  cunning  pedlar  may  persuade  the  wife  of  a  labourer  to  buy  a  new 
gown  on  credit,  trusting  to  the  power  of  the  judge  to  send  the 
husband  to  prison  if  he  does  not  pay  for  it,  or  a  reckless  or  dishonest 
workman  may  obtain  bread  and  groceries  on  credit,  while  he  is 

(1)  2  Inst.,  394.  (2)  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  376. 

(8)  A  debtor  is  now  in  Whitecross  Street  prison  against  whom  the  iudgment  was  for 
£4  11*.  6d.j  of  which  he  paid  by  instalments  £4  8«.  lOd.,  and  was  committed  for  twenty- 
one  days,  for  failing  to  pay  the  remaining  2s.  Id,  Nor  is  the  larg^  cost  to  the  public  of 
the  travelling  of  such  prisoners,  with  the  officers,  and  their  maintenance,  to  be  disregarded. 

(4)  See  the  observations  of  Mr.  Henley  and  Mr.  Ayrton.  Hanaaid's  FaxL  Deb. 
^7  May,  1862),  toI.  dxvi.  p.  U4^, 
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notoriously  spending  his  wages  in  the  public-house.  The  State  is 
not  bound  by  justice  or  policy  to  give  in  either  case  to  the  creditor 
the  exceptional  assistance  of  incarcerating  the  debtor.  In  doing  so, 
it  enables  the  more  greedy  dealers  to  dispense  with  any  consideration 
of  the  character  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  give  credit,  or  to  prey 
on  their  weaknesses.^ 

The  ideal  law  of  private  property  here  presented  is  briefly  this : — 

The  right  of  succession  to  real  and  personal  estate  the  same. 

All  devises  for  charitable  or  public  purposes  valid. 

Possessors  for  life  or  shorter  terms,  with  remainder  to  persons 
taking  voluntary  interests,  have  absolute  power  of  disposition  of  the 
subject,  accounting  over  for  the  proceeds.* 

No  interest  recognised  for  unborn  persons.^ 

Marriage  not  to  divest  the  property  of  the  wife ;  but  property  of 
the  husband  or  wife  transferred  from  one  to  the  other  after  marriage 
to  remain  liable  to  their  respective  creditors. 

No  restraint  upon  anticipation  or  alienation. 

No  order  or  certificate  of  court  protects  a  bankrupt  from  liability 
for  his  debts,  but  may  temporarily  exempt  him  from  suit. 

No  imprisonment  under  the  process  of  any  court  for  non-payment 
of  debt  incurred  without  fraud. 

The  questions  which  it  is  the  design  of  the  foregoing  observations 
to  raise  are,  whether  the  recognition  of  the  full  power  of  the  State 
over  public,  and  of  individuals  over  their  private  property,  would  not 
bring  with  it  a  sense  of  responsibility  which,  both  in  its  direct  and 
its  indirect  effects,  is  far  more  valuable  than  any  legal  machinery  or 
device  for  merely  guarding  the  nation  and  the  person  from  the  evils 
attending  a  misapplication  of  their  wealth  or  material  resources  '^ 
and  whether  the  authority  of  the  State  is  not  better  employed  in 
extending  every  possible  assistance  and  encouragement  to  the  ener- 
getic performance  of  public  and  private  duty,  than  in  lending  its 
support  to  the  egotism  or  timidity  which  strives  to  clutch  some 
additional  power  for  itself,  or  abridge  the  independent  action  of 
others,  by  taking  away  the  rights  which  would  legitimately  belong 
to  them.  Thomas  Habe. 

(1)  The  above  remarks  on  bankruptcy  and  imprisonment  for  debt  were  written  before 
the  introduction,  by  the  Attorney-General,  of  the  Bills  now  before  Parliament  on  those 
subjects.  They  are  measures  greatly  improving  our  laws  of  debtor  and  creditor,  and 
may  bo  the  best  amendments  practicable  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion.  ■ 

(2)  See  Titre  iii..  Code  Civil.    De  rUsufniit,  &c.,  Art.  678  0t  seg. 

(3)  Article  896  of  the  Code  Civil  is  as  follows : — "  Les  substitutions  sent  prohib^es — 
Touto  disposition  par  laquelle  le  donataire,  Theritior  institue,  ou  lo  l^gataire,  sera  charge 
de  conserver  et  de  rendre  k  un  tiers,  sera  nulle,  meme  a  Tegard  du  donataire,  de  Th^- 
tier  institu^,  ou  du  U^gataire. — ^N^amnoins  les  biens  libres  formant  la  dotation  d'un  titre 
h^r^ditaire  que  le  Boi  aurait  6rig6  en  fityeur  d*un  prince  ou  d'un  chef  de  famille,  pouirait 
ctre  transmis  hir^ditairementy"  &c 

3b2 
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Memoir  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart.    By  John  Veitch,  M.A. 
Edinburgli  and  London  :  Blackwood  and  Sons.     ISs. 

Sir  William  Hamilton's  life  was  singularly  uneventful  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word ;  he  took  no  prominent  part  in  the  more  famous  transactions  of 
his  time,  and  was  in  no  contact  with  its  historic  personages.  But  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  story  of  the  life  of  a  student  should  not  be  worth  telling ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  comparative  slightness  of  material,  Mr.  Yeitch  has  pro- 
duced a  ver}'  interesting  and  satisfactory  memoir.  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
character  was  of  that  extraordinary  and  uncommon  quality  out  of  which  good 
biography  is  made ;  it  was  a  character  of  strong  and  original  lines,  and  in  every 
way,  in  vigour,  tenacity,  fire,  and  independence,  even  in  its  vice  of  "  indolent 
energy,"  very  far  removed  from  the  common  type.  His  enormous  erudition  and 
passion  for  books  may  have  weakened  him  as  a  thinker ;  but  the  process  by 
which  he  accumulated  his  learning,  his  system  of  common-place  books,  his 
manner  of  composition,  his  devices  for  making  notes,  his  binding  and  sizing 
and  marking  and  classifying  his  library — all  this,  told  in  a  simple  and  orderly 
manner,  as  Mr.  Voitch  has  told  it,  makes  a  most  attractive  picture  of  a  scholar. 
Even  the  heated  disputes,  carried  on  with  a  truly  Hamiltonian  acerbity,  with 
the  Edinburgh  Town  Council,  are  not  at  all  out  of  keeping :  when  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  powers  come  into  conflict,  the  former  is  seldom  wont  to  set  the 
example  of  moderation  or  gentleness.  To  pass  moral  judgment  upon  his  hero 
was  not  within  Mr.  Veitch*s  province,  but  his  defects,  without  being  blinked, 
are  perhaps  more  softened  than  was  necessary.  The  hasty  and  hand-to-mouth 
manner,  for  instance,  in  which  the  first  course  of  lectures  was  prepared,  betray 
a  certain  weakness  of  intellectual  conscience  of  which  the  biographer  gives  no 
sign  that  he  is  aware.  And  we  can  hardly  help  feeling,  too,  that  a  man  who 
out  of  so  much  learned  toil  has  left  us  so  few,  so  incomplete,  and  such  undi- 
gested remains,  must  have  had  a  character  fundamentally  ill-regulated,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  anybody  who  has  thought  of  what  a  rational  scheme  of  life 
means  and  comes  to.  Morally,  Hamilton's  imdirected  industry  and  Coleridge's 
undirected  indolence  came  to  much  the  same  thing.  The  conception  of  duty 
was  scarcely  less  loose  and  effective  in  one  than  in  the  other. 

The  memoir,  however,  was  well  worth  writing,  and  it  is  well  worth  reading. 
It  would  have  been  better  if  Mr.  Veitch  had  abstained  from  superfluous  pea- 
shooting  at  the  modem  English  assailant  of  Hamilton's  speculations.  In  one 
sense  his  asperity  is  very  gratifying,  because  it  shows  an  irritated  conscious- 
ness of  the  irreparable  damage  which  that  assault  inflicted  on  the  Hamiltonian 
school.  Editor. 


Flood,  Field,  and  Forest.    By  George  Booper.    London :  Chapman  and 

Hall.     Ss, 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  capable  of  being  handled  with  more  of  combined 
delight  and  instruction  to  young  people  than  field  sports  and  all  their  belongings. 
Whether  for  good  or  ill, — ^let  it  here  for  the  moment  be  presumed  to  be  for 
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good, — all  fiold  sports  are  so  popular  among  us  tliat  they  may  be  regarded  as 
forming  a  part  of  the  yery  nature  of  our  youth.  Whenever  a  young  man  of 
any  rank  can  attain  to  a  gun,  a  fishing-rod,  a  dog,  or  a  horse,  he  becomes 
aftor  some  fashion  a  sportsman.  We  all  know  the  Frenchman's  joke  against 
us  Englishmen  who  require  recreation.  **  Ah,  let  us  amuse  ourselves;  let  us 
go  and  kill  something."  And  that  terribly  honest  epitaph  which  our  dear  old 
friend  Teufelsdrockh  wrote  upon  his  deceased  patron,  the  German  Count 
Zaehdarm,  telling  the  world  how  vast  a  mountain  of  partridges  that  nobleman 
had  slain  with  his  own  gun,  remains  in  the  memory  of  many  an  English 
sportsman,  as  a  satire  on  his  own  performances.  Nevertheless,  the  passion  is 
as  strong,  perhaps  stronger,  than  ever.  It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  defend  it, 
nor  do  we  know  that  it  needs  defence ;  but  it  is  capable  of  being  combined  with 
instruction,  than  which  none  is  more  charming  or  more  serviceable,  and  can 
hardly  bo  indulged  with  genuine  ardour  without  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
many  animals,  with  the  ways  of  birds,  and  the  nature  of  the  life  that  is  fotmd 
among  the  fields  and  floods.  It  has  been  a  misfortune  hitherto  that  the  litera- 
ture of  sport  has  been  addicted  more  to  slang  and  frolic  than  to  its  legitimate 
objects,  and  that  the  books  which  have  been  given  to  young  sportsmen  to  read 
have  dealt  rather  with  the  bad  habits  of  men  and  women  than  with  those 
excellent  good  habits  which  nature  has  given  to  animals.  A  small  volume  is 
hero  recommended  not  only  to  the  sportsman,  but  to  the  general  reader,  which, 
while  it  deals  with  all  field  sports, — even  with  the  rat  and  the  badger,  and 
deals  with  them  all  lovingly  as  things  of  beauty  and  joys  for  ever,  while  it 
delights  by  the  freshness  of  its  story-telling,  and  ascends  to  high  pathos  in  its 
incidents, — is  replete  with  a  knowledge  which  nothing  short  of  a  life's  study 
can  have  given. 

There  are  four  parts  in  the  book.  The  first  is  devoted  to  the  salmon.  It  is 
the  autobiography  of  Salmo  Salar,  Esq.,  and  is  supposed  to  reveal  to  the  world 
of  reading  sportsmen  all  that  is  hitherto  known  of  the  nature  of  that  majestio 
fish.  The  present  writer  does  not  doubt  the  facts  which  Mr.  Booper  gives,  but 
being  himself  profoundly  ignorant  on  the  subject,  only  vouches  for  the  excel- 
lence of  the  telling.  The  second  part  is  the  tale  of  a  fox's  life,  which,  when  it 
was  first  published  in  one  of  the  monthly  periodicals  of  the  day,  was  very 
widely  read.  The  records  of  many  a  fox-hunt  have  been  given,  and  some  have 
been  told  with  excellent  spirit ;  but  we  remember  none  in  which  so  much  was 
told  of  the  fox  himself,  and  of  the  real  manner  in  which  he  is  nurtured,  pre- 
served, hunted,  and  killed, — or  not  killed,  as  the  case  may  be.  There  is,  too, 
a  prcttiness  in  the  telling  which  can  hardly  be  exceeded.  The  third  part, 
**Bolsover  Forest,"  is  an  introduction  for  young  people  to  the  world  of  the 
fields  and  woods.  There  are  instructions  in  it  on  all  subjects,  from  holding  a 
gun  to — to, — if  we  say  to  the  breaking  of  a  gaol,  we  hope  we  shall  not  be 
misunderstood  as  comprising  that  exciting  occupation  among  ordinary  field 
sports ;  and  that  we  shall  be  at  once  allowed  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume 
in  reference  to  that  mysterious  subject.  The  fourth  division  contains  the  story 
of  a  **  Bagman."  The  readers  of  the  Fortnightly ,  who  are  for  the  most  part 
presumed  to  be  of  a  thoughtful  and  studious  cast,  may  perhaps  not  know 
what  is  a  bagman  in  the  phraseology  of  sport.  False  ideas  will  rise,  no  doubt, 
and  wise  heads  will  desire  to  be  told  how  the  energetic  emissaries  of  com- 
merce become  familiarly  connected  with  matters  of  sport.  They  shall  never 
learn  the  secret  in  their  own  pages ;  but  if  they  be  wise  they  will  turn  where 
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the  secret  may  be  learned.  We  cannot,  howeyer,  part  with  Mr.  Booper  on 
this  subject  without  protesting  that  he  has  been  too  hard  on  his  American. 
Our  experience  of  Americans  in  the  field  tells  us  that  they  generally  M 
heavily  at  the  first  fence,  rush  at  everything  afterwards  without  stint,  and 
stick  on  like  monkeys  by  the  end  of  the  day. 

The  great  charm  of  the  book  is  in  the  double  fact  that  Mr.  Booper  knows  his 
subject,  and  can  use  his  pen  lightly.  We  could  have  wished  that  his  illustra- 
tions,— ^if  he  decided  upon  having  illustrations, — could  have  been  clearer  and 
•better.  Aitthont  Trollope. 


*  TRAITfc    DE    LA    PROCtoimE    CrIMINELLE    EN    AnGLETEBEE,  EN  fecOSSE,  ET 

DANS  l'Amerique  du  Nord.     Par  le  Dr.  C.  J.  A.  Mittermaier.     Traduit 
par  A.  Chauffard,  Juge  au  tribunal  d'Albi.  Paris :  E.  Thorin.     1868. 

It  is  natural  that  a  people  with  an  insular  position  and  history  should  have 
much  to  learn  from  the  laws  and  legal  experience  of  other  nations,  but  equally 
natural,  unfortunately,  that  such  a  country  should  be  little  inclined  to  learn 
it.  **  No  tribunals  of  a  civilised  people,"  Hallam  complained,  **  ever  borrowed 
«o  little  from  the  writings  of  philosophers  or  from  the  institutions  of  other 
countries."  The  complaint  is  hardly  just,  since  Bentham*s  time,  so  far  as  phi- 
losophers are  concerned,  at  least  as  regards  the  structure  of  the  tribunals,  apart 
from  the  system  of  law  they  administer,  for  his  philosophy  has  already 
recast  the  administration  of  justice ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  jurisdiction, 
localisation,  and  procedure  of  the  English  courts,  will  soon  be  moulded  in 
almost  every  respect  into  conformity  with  his  writings.  But  the  isolation 
and  aversion  of  English  legislators  and  lawyers  from  the  study  of  foreign 
institutions  ever  since  the  time  of  Edward  HE.  fully  justify  the  other  part  of 
Hallam*s  complaint.  Can  any  one  conceive  the  circulation  in  England  of  a 
a  treatise  on  the  laws  of  criminal  procedure  in  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Denmark  ? 
Yet  Mittermaier  could  count  on  a  cordial  reception  in  Germany  of  a  treatise  on 
ihe  criminal  laws  of  England,  the  United  States,  and  Scotland;  and  M. 
Ohaufiiard  has  translated  it  into  French,  with  an  exposition  of  his  own  views  on 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  English  and  French  systems  in  his  introduction. 
We  make  no  doubt  that  the  part  of  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen's  treatise  on 
<!riminal  Law,  which  has  been  most  commonly  skipped,  is  the  criticism  of  the 
French  system.  Both  systems,  English  and  French,  have  grievous  faults; 
^aoh  has  a  good  deal  which  the  other  might  advantageously  borrow.  It 
would  be  hard  to  say  d  priori  which  is  worse  adapted  for  the  ends  of  justice. 
The  French  system  begins  with  a  secret  examination  of  the  accused  which  may 
extend  over  his  whole  previous  life,  and  during  which  he  may  undergo  solitary 
imprisonment  at  the  pleasure  of  theyuf/e  d^imiruciion  who  examines  him ;  and 
it  finally  sends  him  for  public  trial  before  a  judge  chosen  almost  invariably 
from  an  official  staff  of  prosecuting  counsel,  who  have  been  trained  to  look  at 
but  one  side  of  the  evidence,  and  to  aim  from  the  first  at  conviction.  No 
wonder  if,  on  the  one  hand,  innocent  persons  are  not  unfr^uently  condemned, 
and  if,  on  the  other,  prisoners  guilty  of  heinous  crimes  are  sometimes  acquitted 
by  a  jury  disgusted  at  the  unfairness  of  their  trial.  No  wonder  again  if 
accused  persons,  like  Bosalie  Doize  (who  pleaded  guilty  of  parricide  to  escape 
solitary  confinement),  are  driven  to  oonfessions  which  may  be  the  evidenee  not 
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of  guilt  but  of  torture  and  terror.  The  English  system,  erring  in  another 
•direction,  begins  by  leaving  the  prosecution  and  collection  of  evidence  to  private 
persons  and  the  police ;  the  former  a  class  whose  interest  it  is  to  mind  their 
own  business,  the  latter  with  a  personal  interest  in  getting  a  conviction,  yet 
without  the  knowledge  requisite  to  get  the  right  person  convicted.  Finally,  the 
accused,  with,  very  possibly,  nothing  but  circumstantial  evidence  against  him, 
is  brought  to  trial,  and  the  only  lips  by  which  the  evidence  might  be  completed 
if  he  be  guilty,  or  refuted  if  innocent,  are  perhaps  closed  in  efifect.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  it  is  not  an  innocent  person  that  suffers,  but  a  criminal  who 
escapes  under  the  rule  of  non-interrogation.  The  accused  person,  if  examined, 
must  either  tell  the  truth  or  a  tissue  of  falsehood.  If  the  truth,  it  ought  to  be 
before  the  jury ;  if  a  tissue  of  falsehood,  the  probability  is  that  it  will  be  incon- 
Astent  with  itself  and  with  external  evidence.  If  examination  does  not  tend  to 
elicit  truth,  the  whole  foundation  of  the  law  of  evidence  is  removed ;  especially 
since  the  admission  of  the  evidence  of  parties  in  civil  causes,  often  as  deeply 
interested  in  the  verdict  as  an  accused  person.  The  present  tendency  of  the 
pubHc  mind  is  to  consider  the  matter  only  as  it  affects  the  probabilities  of  con- 
victing the  guilty.  But  it  has,  too,  another  important  side.  We  have  known 
an  excellent  and  honest  workman,  as  his  accuser  subsequently  admitted  in  court, 
charged  with  theft  by  his  employer  to  intimidate  him  into  the  surrender  of  an 
article  to  which  both  laid  claim  with  equal  justice,  and  have  seen  the  accused 
dumbfounded  and  terrified  into  ignominious  compromise  which  left  a  stigma  for 
life,  and  even  grateful  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  prosecution,  where  a  few  ques- 
tions by  his  counsel  would  have  made  it  clear  as  day  that  it  was  a  case  for  civil 
adjudication.  The  injustice  is  the  more  grievous  that  the  majority  of  prisoners 
are  too  poor  to  bring  other  witnesses  on  their  behalf.  The  proper  course  is 
evidently  to  allow  the  prisoner  to  be  examined  both  on  his  own  behalf  and  by 
the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  and  if  undefended,  to  be  re-examined  by  the 
judge,  who,  in  such  a  case  at  least,  would  certainly  not  enter  into  it  in  the  spirit 
of  a  prosecutor.  Even  if  permitted  to  interrogate  the  prisoner  in  all  cases,  the 
English  judges  would  be  unlikely  to  assume  the  hostile  attitude  which  is 
habitually  shown  by  a  French  judge  chosen  almost  always  from  a  body  of 
public  prosecutors,  the  salary  of  a  judge  in  France  not  being  worth  the 
acceptance  of  an  advocate  in  good  practice.  The  judicial  salaries  again  are 
small,  because  in  France  each  court  has  five  or  more  judges,  where  usually  one 
would  be  enough.  **  Thus,"  as  a  great  philosopher  remarks  on  the  consequences, 
**  does  a  single  error  in  a  system  entail  a  series  of  others.*' 

But  in  contending  for  the  admission  of  the  prisoner's  evidence  both  for  the 
defence  and  for  the  prosecution,  we  must  protest  against  the  proposal  to  imitate 
the  French  system  where  it  involves  an  investigation  into  his  whole  past  life ; 
thereby  raising  innumerable  collateral  issues  which  no  human  tribunal  is  com- 
petent to  try,  to  which  no  rules  of  evidence  can  be  adjusted,  and  which  may 
involve  the  most  innocent  person  in  inextricable  confusion.  There  are  probably 
very  few  men  who  could  tell  how  and  where  they  spent  every  day  or  even  every 
month  of  the  last  ten  years ;  and  poor  working  men  in  routine  employment 
take  little  note  of  dates.  We  regret  to  find  M.  Ghauffard's  authority  on  the 
side  of  the  French  system  in  this  respect. 

In  general  it  is  not  the  tendency  of  M.  Ghauffard's  remarks,  and  still  less  of 
Mittermaier'Sy  to  draw  comparisons  unfavourable  to  English  jurisprudence. 
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Continental  writers  in  their  admiration  of  English  order  and  political  liberty- 
are  prone  to  attribute  to  national  spirit  and  tenacious  defence  of  ancient  rights 
much  which  is  the  result  of  the  feelings  of  a  governing  class  naturally  content 
with  things  as  they  are,  inert  and  indisposed  for  change.  The  reform  of 
criminal  as  of  civil  law,  says  M.  Chauffard,  proceeds  avec  une  9age  lenteur  qui 
$*exp!ique  par  le  caract^re  menu  de  V Anglais,  habitue  d  enviwxger  une  qttestion  soui 
tou8  ees  aspects.  Wo  should,  on  the  contrary,  recommend  the  governing  class  to 
display  une  sage  JUlte  in  its  reforms  of  the  law,  both  criminal  and  civil,  and  the 
two  are  closely  connected.  **  All  laws,"  observes  Mr.  Fitzgames  Stephen, 
'*  are  in  one  sense  criminal.  To  common  apprehension  the  laws  of  inheritance 
are  absolutely  unrelated  to  the  criminal  law,  yet  in  fact  thoy  repose  upon  it.'* 
The  laws  of  inheritance  are  very  closely  related  to  the  criminal  law  in  another 
sense ;  and  the  urgent  necessity  for  reform  of  the  latter  is  in  a  great  measure 
the^result  of  the  need  for  reform  on  the  part  of  the  former.  English  criminals 
come  partly  from  a  hereditary  criminal  caste,  whose  neighbours  have  by  no 
means  the  abhorrence  of  their  calling,  or  the  interest  in  extinguishing  it,  which 
a  different  system  of  land  laws  would  have  engendered  ; — partly  again  from  a 
class  demoralised  by  the  temptations  of  poverty,  and  the  contact  with  crime 
created  by  crowding ;  both  the  poverty  and  the  crowding  being  traceable  to  the 
same  cause  in  a  vast  number  of  cases.  M.  Ohauffard*s  first  sentence  is — La  Jot 
tie  progres  de  totUes  les  institutions  n^est  autre  que  la  loi  de  progres  de  Vhomme  lui- 
meme.  But  in  fact  the  great  impediment  to  human  progress  has  been  the 
improgressiveness  of  law.  English  statesmanship  seems  at  length  about  to 
follow  French  example  in  regard  to  the  public  prosecution  of  crime,  and  the 
institution  of  an  eflBciont  system  of  police;  it  will  find  plenty  of  crime  for 
them  to  operate  upon,  so  long  as  in  disregard  of  French  example,  it  maintains 
a  law  of  property  founded  on  conquest  and  the  disinheritance  of  the  bulk  of  the 
nation.  T.  E.  Cliffe  Leslie. 


Nabrative  of  the  British  Mission  to  Theodore,  Kino  of  Abysslvia,  &c.» 
&c.  By  HoRMUZD  Eassam,  F.B.G.S.  2  vols.  With  Maps  and  Plans. 
London :  John  Murray.     1869.     28^. 

A  History  of  the  Abyssinian  Expedition.  By  C.  E.  Markham,  F.S.A. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     14«. 

Mr.  Eassam  has  in  these  volumes  evidently  done  his  best  to  furnish  a  history 
of  the  British  Mission  to  Abyssinia,  that  shall  be  as  true  and  as  complete  as 
possible.  His  papers  and  memoranda  having  been  at  various  times  during  the 
course  of  his  lor.g  captivity  destroyed,  to  prevent  them  falling  into  the  hands  of 
King  Theodore,  much  of  this  narrative  has  necessarily  been  compiled  from 
memory ;  the  story  is,  nevertheless,  well  sustained,  and  though  without  much 
pretensions  to  elegance  of  style,  is  clearly  and  graphically  told ;  and  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Abyssinians  will  present  much  that  is 
novel  and  interesting,  even  to  those  who  are  already  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  shifting  fortunes  of  the  British  Mission.  A  description  of  life  at 
Massowah,  while  Mr.  Eassam  and  his  colleagues  were  waiting  for  answers 
to  the  letters  despatched  to  King  Theodore,  and  an  explanation  of  the  delays 
and  difficulties  experienced  by  the  mission  before  a  start  was  actually  rnade^ 
occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  volume.   This  period  of  detention  at  Mas- 
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sowah,  dull  and  uneventful  in  itself,  does  not  afford  matter  for  any  interesting 
description ;  but  during  this  time  Mr.  Bassam  had  ample  opportunities  for 
learning  the  opinions  of  the  natives  as  to  the  probable  success  of  his  Mission ; 
and  it  was  not  encouraging  to  find  that  with  hardly  a  single  exception  they 
were  decidedly  unfavourable ;  and  in  one  or  two  instances  indeed  the  treatment 
the  Mission  eventually  experienced  at  the  hands  of  King  Theodore  was  most 
accurately  predicted  to  them.  The  account  of  the  march  from  Massowah  to  the 
camp  of  the  king  presents  nothing  more  interesting  than  the  ordinary  inci- 
dents and  dangers  of  Oriental  travel ;  the  latter  being  perhaps  increased  in 
this  instance  by  the  constant  proximity  of  lions,  or,  as  Mr.  Bassam  calls  them, 
^*wild  denizens  of  the  forest,'*  which,  however,  led  to  no  serious  results.  It 
was  on  the  28th  January,  1866,  that  the  Mission  arrived  in  safety  at  the  court 
of  King  Theodore,  and  had  their  first  interview  with  him,  and  from  this  date 
the  real  interest  of  the  story  commences. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  notice  in  detail  the  various  important  events  that 
followed  the  first  courteous  reception  of  the  Mission  by  the  king ;  his  com- 
pliance with  all  Mr.  Bassam's  demands ;  his  release  of  Consul  Cameron  and 
his  fellow-captives ;  his  final  permission,  granted  after  much  hesitation,  to  Mr. 
Bassam  to  leave  the  country  with  all  the  captives,  and  with  the  object  of  his 
Mission  successfully  accomplished  ;  to  be  followed  so  shortly  afterwards  by  the 
detention  and  ultimate  disgrace  and  imprisonment  of  all.  The  first  change  in 
the  king's  conduct  to  the  Mission,  and  much  of  its  subsequent  misfortune,  is 
clearly  attributed  by  Mr.  Bassam  to  the  undoubtedly  ill-judged  and  ill-timed 
interference  of  Dr.  Beko  on  behalf  of  the  captives.  This  gentleman's  obstinato 
oflBciousness  may  have  had  much  to  answer  for  in  its  evil  effects  on  the  suspicious 
mind  of  the  king ;  but  it  does  not  certainly  appear  from  the  narrative  before  us 
that  Theodore  attached  any  importance  to  it,  for  had  he  considered  himself 
aggrieved  thereby  he  would  certainly  have  made  that  fact  the  basis  of  another 
complaint  in  his  list  of  grievances ;  and  this  he  as  certainly  did  not  do.  Not 
the  least  curious  part  in  this  strange  narrative  is  the  description  of  the  way  in 
which  the  British  Envoy  conducted  his  intercourse  with  the  king.  Mr.  Bassam 
informs  us  that  he  generally  behaved  to  the  king  as  if  he  was  a  madman. 
But  from  the  moment  when  they  first  met,  his  attitude  is  rather  that  of  a  sup- 
pliant courtier  than  of  a  British  Envoy.  His  earnest  anxiety,  not  only  not  to 
give  or  take  offence,  but  not  to  be  found  wanting  in  one  single  jot  or  tittle  of 
Abyssinian  etiquette,  would  be  ludicrous,  if  it  was  not  edifying  to  witness ;  all 
his  actions,  even  when  out  of  sight  of  the  king,  appear  to  be  influenced  by  the 
thought  of  what  his  majesty  would  think,  should  they  be  reported  to  him,  and 
his  letters  are  animated  by  the  same  desire  to  please  and  conciliate.  Of  the 
sincerity  of  King  Theodore's  affection  for  Mr.  Bassam  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
he  appears  always  to  have  been  anxious  to  treat  him  with  kindness  and  honour, 
and  even  in  times  of  disgrace  to  have  attempted  to  alleviate  to  him  person- 
ally the  indignities  inflicted  on  the  rest  of  the  European  captives ;  and  it  was 
to  this  feeling  on  the  king's  part  that  Mr.  Bassam  owed  the  partial  immunity 
he  experienced  from  suffering  and  molestation  when  imprisoned  at  Magdala. 
The  unvarnished  and  straightforward  account  given  in  these  volumes  of  his 
captivity  is  eminently  interesting,  and  contrasts  strongly  with  the  sensational 
and  highly-coloured  description  lately  given  by  Mr.  Stern.  In  many  respects 
the  captives,  though  in  chains,  were  much  better  off  at  Magdala  than  they  were 
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in  the  king's  camp.  Beleased  from  his  dangerous  proximity,  they  had  actually 
more  freedom  and  more  comfort ;  and  the  chiefs  and  gaolers  were  almost  to  a 
man  devoted  to  the  service  of  Mr.  Bassam ;  communications  were  through  their 
agency  speedily  opened  with  Massowah,  and  supplies  hoth  of  money  and  stores 
were  soon  easily  obtainable.  This  happy  state  of  things  appears  attributable 
principally  to  the  personal  influence  of  the  British  Envoy,  and  partly  perhaps 
to  the  influence  of  the  **  almighty  dollar;  "  but  we  are  assured  over  and  over 
again  that  in  no  one  instance  did  the  Abyssinian  messengers  ever  prove  faithless 
or  dishonest,  though  exposed  to  the  strongest  temptations ;  and  this  fact  speaks 
volumes  for  the  Abyssinian  character.  The  living  at  Magdala  was  good,  and 
the  chiefs  and  their  wives  had  an  opportunity  of  informing  their  untutored 
tastes  with  the  mysteries  of  our  cuisine.  The  monotony  of  prison  life  was 
relieved  by  continual  visits  from  native  chiefs,  and  the  asperities  of  captivity 
softened  by  feminine  condolences  (p.  206). 

"  My  evening  visitors,**  writes  Mr.  Kassam,  "  were  for  the  most  part  ladies,  the  wires 
either  of  local  magnates  or  of  the  attainted  political  chiefs,  who  came  to  me  from  the 
native  prison  with  news  of  their  husbands.  They  were  not  over  clean,  so  that  it  was 
no  great  pleasure  to  sit  near  them  :  but  their  sweet  voices — Abyssinian  Lidiee  of  rank 
are  remarkable  for  softness  of  speech — and  kindly  sympathy,  alleWated  my  otherwise 
wearisome  existence.  They  never  entered  the  room  without  glancing  at  my  fetters  and 
breathing  a  sigh  of  condolence." 

This  harassing  captivity  was,  however,  destined  soon  to  bo  changed  for  an 
unhoped-for  liberty,  and  the  Abyssinian  difficulty  to  receive  an  unexpected 
solution.  How  this  was  accomplished,  and  how  the  last  days  and  hours  of 
Tlieodore's  remarkable  career  were  spent,  aro  most  graphically  told  by  Mr. 
Bassam ;  but  we  have  no  time  here  to  notice  the  closing  events  of  his  extraor- 
dinary history.  Attention,  however,  must  be  drawn  to  the  account  here  given 
of  the  now-famous  episode  of  the  cows :  this,  having  since  received  official 
contradiction  from  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  will  probably  receive  alteration  in 
a  second  edition ;  and  it  will  be  curious  to  notice  how  Mr.  Rassam  will  explain 
away  so  grave  an  error  on  his  part. 

The  maps  and  illustrations  that  accompany  these  volumes  are  excellent,  and 
are  a  real  help  in  illustrating  the  text ;  and  the  candour  and  ingenuousness 
discernible  in  every  page  leave  no  doubt  of  the  homi  fid^  with  which  the  author 
has  conducted  his  labours. 

As  a  supplement  to  Mr.  Eassam*s  work,  Mr.  Markham's  **  History  of  the 
Abyssinian  Expedition  "  will  bo  found  tolerably  interesting.  The  history  of 
the  expedition  itself,  though  not  told  with  much  attention  to  military  detail, 
has  found  a  lucid  narrator  in  Mr.  Markham.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
refrain  from  noticing  the  bias  that  actuates  him  when  he  has  to  adjudicato  on 
the  merits  of  General  Merewether  and  the  Commander-in-Chief.  For  instance, 
Mr.  Markham  states  that,  on  the  arrival  of  Sir  Robert  Napier  at  ZooUa,  ho 
fotmd  General  Merewether  had  done  his  preliminary  work  so  well,  **  that  tho 
heat  and  burden  of  the  day  were  indeed  over."  The  inference  intended  to  be 
drawn  from  these  words  evidently  is,  that  what  little  there  might  still  remain 
to  be  done  by  the 'Commander-in-Chief  was  as  nothing  to  what  had  already 
been  done  by  the  General, — an  insinuation  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  as 
strangely  unjust  as  it  is  obviously  false.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  too  much  to 
say  that  the  very  opposite  was  the  case.  The  head-quarters  staff,  too,  on  tho 
capabilities  of  which  bo  much  depended,  is  never  mentioned  by  Mr.  Markham ; 
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and  the  nnimtiated  might  rise  £rom  a  perusal  of  his  work  with  an  impreBdon 
that  the  success  of  the  expedition  was  due  solely  to  the  efforts  of  (General 
Merewether  and  the  guiding  hand  of ''  Fitarauri  "  Phayre. 

In  sketching  Theodore's  character,  Mr.  Markham  has  hardly  been  guided  by 
the  teachings  of  strictly  prosaic  justice ;  for  the  melo-dramatic  grandeur  of  the 
king's  end  has  so  far  dazzled  him  as  to  betray  him  into  the  astounding  hypo- 
thesis that  this  **  heroic  end  has  lately  made  some  atonement  for  the  atrocious 
cruelties  of  his  later  years."  If  Mr.  Markham  really  thinks  so,  argument  to 
the  contrary  is  useless ;  but  he  will  probably  find  few  to  agree  with  himj  He 
also  puts  forward  a  claim  for  humanity  on  behalf  of  King  Theodore ;  but  none 
of  those  who  witnessed  the  ghastly  heaps  of  his  dead  yictims  tmder  the  preci- 
pice of  Islamgye  will  be  disposed  to  admit  its  justice.  Injustice  has,  we  think, 
been  unintentionally  done  in  this  work  to  the  men  and  ofiBcers  comprising  the 
expeditionary  force,  when  it  is  stated  that  Messrs.  Hassam,  Frideaux,  and 
Blanc,  "  were  the  only  officers  in  the  campaign  who  had  been  exposed  to  any 
real  danger."  The  gallantry  with  which  Messrs.  Prideaux  and  Flad,  at  the 
command  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  went  back  to  what  must  have  seemed  to 
them  very  like  certain  death,  needs  no  comment  here ;  but  when  Mr.  Msirkham 
penned  this  sentence  he  must  surely  haye  forgotten  Lieutenant  Morgan  and 
other  officers  and  men,  who,  though  happily  few  in  number,  still  sacrificed 
their  lives  in  the  expedition  to  rescue  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  whose 
graves,  dotting  the  hill-sides  of  Abyssinia,  still  mark  the  camping-ground  of 

the  Army  of  Eescue. 

Chables  Smith. 
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Five  Years  in  a  Protestant  Sisterhoody  and  Ten  Years  in  a  Catholic  Convent, 
An  Autobiography.    London  :  Longmans.     Is,  6d, 

The  autobiography  of  a  Catholic  nun,  designed  to  show,  by  a  record  of  the 
writer's  personal  experience,  the  superiority  in  wisdom  and  orderly  discipline 
of  Catholic  convents  over  their  Anglican  imitations.  It  contains  a  good  deal 
of  that  personal  gossip  about  exaggerated  trifles,  pitched  in  a  most  incon- 
gruously solemn  and  protesting  key,  of  which  convent  history  usually  consists. 
There  are  men,  themselves  long  out  of  the  theological  stage,  who  think  that 
convents  and  sisterhoods  are  yet  the  best  solution  for  the  question,  What  to  do 
with  unmarried  women  ?  Such  a  book  as  this  may  show  them  what  a  mean, 
unworthy,  and  infra-human  patten;  of  life  it  is,  that  they  would  erect  into  an 
ideal  for  other  people. 

Constitutional  Progress.     Seven  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University  of 
Oxford.    By  Montagu  Burrows,  M.A.    London :  Murray.    65.  6(^ 

The  ecclesiastical  Tory,  lecturing  in  an  agitated  manner  upon  constitutional 
progress,  is  not  a  pleasant  object  of  contemplation ;  and  the  sight  is  especially 
deplorable  or  ludicrous  when  the  ecclesiastical  Tory  happens,  for  the  sins  of  the 
people,  to  be  an  Oxford  professor.  With  the  partial  exception  of  perhaps  two 
of  these  lectures,  their  tone  is  that  of  speeches  at  Church  and  State  meetings, 
larded  with  some  passably  shallow  history.  The  subjects  are  Edward  I.,  Ancient 
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and  Modem  Politics  (Athens  as  usual  showing  the  wickedness  of  Democracy), 
the  Belations  of  Church  and  State,  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Papacy,  the 
National  Character  of  the  Old  English  TJniTersities,  and  the  Connection  between 
the  Religious  and  Political  History  of  England. 

The  Life  of  Pizarro,  with  some  Account  of  his  Associates  in  tlie  Conquest  of  Peru. 
By  Aethub  Helps.    London :  Bell  and  Daldy.    6^. 

Another  yolume  of  the  biographical  series  in  which  Mr.  Helps  is  re-publishing 
portions  of  his  **  History  of  the  Spanish  Conquest  in  America."  The  conqueror 
of  Peru  is  not  so  interesting  a  figure  as  Las  Casas,  but  the  story  of  Pizarro  is  one 
that  each  new  generation  has  to  learn,  and  a  great  many  more  readers  are 
likely  to  be  attracted  to  it  in  a  biographic  form  than  when  imbedded  in  a  con- 
siderable history.  It  is  just  the  kind  of  book,  for  instance,  that  boys  would 
delight  in  and  be  instructed  by,  though  only  grown-up  people  woujd  bo  likelj^ 
to  relish  as  they  deserve  those  constant  strokes  of  wise  observation  with  which 
Mr.  Helps  seasons  all  that  he  writes. 

BesearcJtes  in  the  Highlands  of  Turkey,     By  Rev.  H.  F.  ToZEB.     Two  Volumes, 
with  Map  and  Illustrations.     London :  Murray.  24s. 

A  KA&RATIVE  of  three  journeys  in  a  country,  every  spot  of  which  is  •redolent 
of  historic  and  antiquarian  association,  and  which  in  modem  times  is  interest- 
ing enough  to  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque — Mount  Ida,  Mount  Athos,  Mount 
Olympus  and  Pelion,  the  plains  of  Troy,  and  the  rest.  A  large  portion  even  of 
the  so-called  educated  public  is  ignorant,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Finlay's  admirable 
work,  that  anything  took  place  in  Greece  worth  thinking  about  from  Alexander 
to  Mahomet  11.  But  to  those  others  who  have  followed  the  history  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  a  doscription  of  the 
social  and  economic  state  which  now  obtains  in  ooiintries  that  for  centuries 
possessed  so  remarkable  a  civilisation.  Mr.  Tozer  has  made  his  book  a  good 
deal  too  long,  but  this  is  a  defect  which  the  reader  can  remedy  at  discretion. 

Shakspertana  Oenealogica.    Compiled  b}'  George  Russell  French.    London 

and  Cambridge  :  Macmillan.     15a. 

A  SORT  of  supplementary  volume  to  the  Cambridge  Shakespeare,  containing 
historic  or  genealogical  notes  on  the  characters  in  the  play  of  whom  anything  of 
this  kind  is  ascertainable.  Also  a  discussion  of  the  connection  between  the 
Shakespeare  and  Arden  families  ;  and  a  short  inquiry  into  some  Warwickshire 
names  and  places  that  occur  in  the  plays. 
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